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spell  is  subtle  .  .  .  her  appeal,  infinite  . . .  her  artifices  of  sun,  sea  and  flowers  are  without  parallel  ...  in  all  the  world 
there  is  only  one  HAWAII  .  .  .  Sail  in  safe  American  ships,  across  peaceful  seas  .  .  .  prepare  to  be  captivated  by  these  isles  of  unparalleled 
charm.  ^  Meet  some  measure  of  the  experience  ...  in  the  word-and-picture  story  of  HAWAII  and  the  SOUTH  SEAS  .  .  .  available  at 
TRAVEL  AGENTS  or  the  MATSON  LINE  offices.  MATSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY     ★     THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  gentlemen  of  high  degree  have  relied  upon  the  services  of  one  Knox  the  Hatter 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  moment  with  proper  headgear.  Today,  as  then,  gentlemen  know  that  whatsoever  bears  the 
Knox  label  is  precisely  correct  for  the  occasion  for  ivhich  it  is  designed . . .  be  it  a  felt  that  costs  a  mere  five  dollars, 
a  silk  hat  that  costs  twenty  dollars  or  a  Panama  hat  that  is  none  too  dear  at  five  hundred. 


KNOX 


AT   SMARTER   HAT   SHOPS    AND   DEPARTMENTS    EVERYWHERE.   AND  AT 
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STATICLESS  RADIO 


And  The  New 

LOW  PRESSURE  PICKUP 

Are  Outstanding  Features  of  the 

-J[rt'tic  SBiSe  i  /u/i  A  one 


FM  brings  y°u  radio  programs 
exactly  as  you  would  hear  them 
in  the  studio — without  static  . . . 
The  New  Low  Pressure  Pickup 
brings  to  recorded  music  a  new 
perfection,  such  as  you  have  never 
heard  before  .  ..  Illustrated  above 
is  one  of  12  exclusive  Liberty  auto- 
matic phonograph-radio  combin- 
ations. .  .  .  Catalogue  on  request. 

LIBERTY  MUSIC  SHOPS 

450  Madison  Avenue  at  50th  Street 
8  East  59th  Street  (Savoy  Plaza) 
795  Madison  Avenue  at  67th  Street 


This  is  no 

Courtesy  Clinic! 

'-t-'HERe's  a  terrific  distinction 
between  a  "modern"  hotel 
where  service-courtesies  are 
tried-out  like  remedies  for  a 
sore-throat  .  .  .  and  a  hotel 
that  somehow  "belongs"  to 
your  way  of  life  from  the 
minute  you  step  in  the  door. 

The  Copley-Plaza  is  a  quar- 
ter-century old  and  we  are 
proud  of  it.  It  was  built  and 
staffed  to  be  New  England's 
best  .  .  .  and  it  is.  You  can 
live  at  the  Copley-Plaza  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sincerity  and 
poise.  You  can  live  there  in 
cheerful  comfort  and  life  will 
not  go  by  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

Write  for  our  new  illus- 
trated folder.  And  the  next 
time  you  visit  Boston,  register 
here.  Large,  easy -to -live -in 
rooms  for  as  little  as  $4. 


COPLEY- PLAZA 

Hoston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKER* 


A  Half  Century  of 
Leadership  in  Quality, 
Style  and  Workmanship 

World's  Finest  Woollens 
—  rich  —  refined  —  exclu- 
sive —  for  Men's  Clothes 
to  Measure 

DAY 
EVENING 
SPORTS 


FOR  WOMEN 

-ff,£S5»- 

Mens  Tailors. 


608  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


J\\  I  he 

RESIDENTI  AL  WING 
of  the 


"Hotel  Service  without 
Hotel  Atmosphere"  in 
one  of  the  best  locations 
in  Manhattan.  Newly 
decorated  and  furnished 
apartments  with  high  ceil- 
ings, southern  exposures, 
extremely  practical  serving 
pantries  and  new  pastel- 
tinted  bath  rooms.  Almost 
any  desired  arrangement 
and  number  of  rooms. 
Rents  moderate,  leases 
not  required. 


by  Polo  Magazine.  Inc. 
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Something  of  the  same  unhurried 
craftsmanship  that  you  recognize  in  a 
Gobelin  tapestry  or  a  Stradivarius  vio- 
lin is  given  to  the  De  Luxe  Capehart. 
Here  is  a  superlative  instrument  that  is 
built,  without  consideration  of  cost,  to 
provide  the  world's  finest  musical 
reproduction. 

Naturally,  only  a  few  people  can  own 
the  De  Luxe  Capehart.  But  these  people 
have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the 
ultimate  in  tonal  quality  .  .  .  fidelity 
throughout  the  full  musical  scale,  both 
in  fundamentals  and  harmonics. 

Nothing  else  performs  like  the  Cape- 
hart. It  has  the  only  record  changer  in 
the  world  that  turns  the  records  over — 


playing  20  records  (40  selections)  con- 
tinuously—  10-inch  or  12-inch  records, 
or  both  intermixed — on  both  sides  or 
either  side.  It  brings  you  complete  sym- 
phonies, operas  and  other  compositions 
in  their  correct  sequence  . .  .  three  hours, 
or  more,  of  your  favorite  music,  without 
your  having  to  go  near  the  instrument. 

The  De  Luxe  Capehart  cabinets  are 
carefully  fashioned  from  the  rarest  of 
fine  furniture  woods  and  in  the  most 
authentic  period  designs.  The  superb 
radio  unit  brings  you  foreign  and  stand- 
ard broadcasts  with  beautiful  clarity.  It 
is,  of  course,  equipped  for  television 
sound  and  for  Frequency  Modulation 
reception,  if  you  choose. 


In  every  respect  you  will  find  that  the 
De  Luxe  Capehart  is  an  instrument  be- 
fitting America's  finest  homes. 

Shown  above  is  the  Chippendale,  at  $ r  145.  De  Luxe 
Capeharts — ?49S  to  $2500* — may  be  purchased  with 
a  modest  initial  payment  and  convenient  terms. 

For  large  estates,  Capehart  has  designed  luxurious 
concealed  installations,  individually  built  .  .  .  with  a 
superlative  automatic  phonograph  and  radio,  and  con- 
venient speakers  and  control  stations  throughout  your 
home  and  grounds. 

Visit  your  Capehart  dealer  or  write  for  illustrated 
brochure.  The  Capehart  Division,  Farnsworth  Tele- 
vision &  Radio  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


The  new  Capehart-Panamuse  is  a  more  moderately 
priced  instrument  built  by  Capehart  craftsmen.  Models 
range  from  £149. 50  to  $299.50.*  They  may  be  pur- 
chased with  a  small  down  payment  and  terms  to 
suit  your  convenience. 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  on  the  West  Coast 
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To  build  America's  finest  Station 
Wagon  .  .  . 


The  CALENDAR 


we  ashed  the  man  who  owns  one! 


•  here,  literally,  is  a  station 
wagon  owner's  dream  come  true! 

For  we  asked  several  hundred 
owners  of  Packard  station  wagons 
to  gi  ve  us  their  idea  of  stat  ion  wagon 
perfection — and  the  new  Packard 
station  wagon  for  1941  is  the 
exciting,  glowing  result. 

One  look  will  tell  you  this  custom- 
built  Packard  is  the  smartest  sta- 
tion wagon  that  ever  sprung  to  life 
off  an  engineer's  drafting  board. 
It's  heavier,  more  rugged,  more 


comfortable,  draft -proof — built 
for  years  of  rattle-free  service. 

But  the  real  thrill  comes  when  you 
discover  the  amazing  features  and 
innovations  we  packed  in — like 
surprises  in  a  Christmas  stocking! 

The  biggest  surprise  we've  left  till 
the  last:  This  patrician  Packard 
station  wagon  costs  very  little  more 
than  the  lowest-priced  station  wag- 
on you  could  buy — and  its  upkeep 
is  so  modest  it  positively  blushes! 
ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


It's  a  Packard  from  roof  to  road! 


thanks  to  the  luxury  of 
softer,  deeper  cushi">,~ 
and  the  Packard  Air-Glide 
ride. 


Powered  by  thrifty  Pack- 
ard Passmaster  engine — 
10%  more  economical  on 
gas. 


With  the  Packard  Elec- 
tromatic  Clutch*  vour 
left  foot  loafs! 


Eight  adults  ride  in  real 
passenger-car  comfort  — 


5  cars  in  1!  Rear  and 
middle  seats  removable 
and  interchangeable — 
with  loads  of  space  for 
lugjjage. 


1  mile  free  in  5  with  the 
Packard  Aero-Drive!* 


1941  PACKARD 
STATION  WAGON 


$1231  and  up,  delivered  in  Detroit.  State  taxes  extra.  Prices  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  Available  on  the  110  and  120  chassis, 
in  both  standard  and  de  luxe  models.  *Optional  at  extra  cost. 
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RACING 

Pimi.ico.  Md. 

CHi  itcniLL  Downs.  Louisville.  Ky. 
Rockingham  Park.  Salem.  N.  H. 
Empire  City,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Bowie.  Md. 

Bat  Meadows.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 
9  Tropical  Park.  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
9  Santa  Anita  Park.  Cal. 

HUNT    RACE  MEETINGS 

West  Hii.ls.  Huntington.  L.  I..  N.  T. 
Pickering  Hcnt.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 
I'mted  Htnts  Racing  Assn..  Belmont  Park.  N.  Y. 
Middi.ebcrg  Hcnt  Race  Assn..  Middlehurg.  Pa. 
Montpei.ier  Hi  nt.  Montpelier  Station.  Va. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

National  Horse  Show.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
American  Royal,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Bon.PER  Brook  Club  (Indoor).  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Grand  Valley  Kennel  Clcb.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Louisiana  Kennel  Cub.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Ingham  Cocnty  Kennel  Clcb.  East  Lansing.  Mich. 
Central  New  York  Kexxel  Cu  b.  Ctica.  N.  Y. 
Des  Moixes  Kexxel  Clcb.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Fixger  Lakes  Kexxel  Club.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Progressive  Dog  Clcb.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Riviera  Kexxel  Clcb,  Santa  Moxica,  Cal. 
Harrisbcrg  Kexxel  Clcb.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Minneapolis  Kexxel  Club.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Waterloo  Kennel  Club.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Seattle  Kexxel  Clcb.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Kexxel  Clcb  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Los  Axgeles  Kexxel  Club.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Camden-  Cocnty  Kennel  Clcb.  Camden.  N.  J. 
LaPorte  County  Kennel  Cu  b.  LaPorte.  Ind. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Grand  Valley  Kennel  Clcb.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Des  Moines  Kennel  Clcb.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Progressive  Dog  Clcb.  New  York. 

Cockee  Spaniel  Breeders  Clcb  of  New  England,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harrisbcrg  Kennel  Clcb.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Camden  Cocnty  Kexxel  Clcb.  Camden.  N.  J. 
Dobermax  Pixscher  Clcb  of  America.  Chicago,  111. 

FIELD    TRIALS  (Retrievers) 

American'  Chesapeake  Clcb.  Quogue.  L.  I. 
Labrador  Retriever  Clcb.  Arden.  N.  Y. 
Women's  Field  Trial  Clcb,  Huntington.  L.  L 

FIELD   TRIALS  (Spaniels) 

CONNECTICUT  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Assx..  Saybrook,  Conn. 
English  Sprixger  Spaniel  Clcb  of  Michigan,  Farmington,  Mich. 
Pacific  Cocker  Spaniel  Clcb.  Oakland.  Cal. 
Cocker  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Clcb  of  America.  Verbank,  N.  Y. 
Northern  California  Field  Trial  Cu  b.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Monmocth  Cocnty  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Yanderburg.  N.  J. 
English  Springer  Spaniel  Clcb  of  Ohio.  Cleveland. 
Ravenna  English  Springer  Spaniel  Clcb.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

FIELD    TRIALS    l  Pointer  and  Setter) 

Associated  New  England  Field  Trial  Cli  bs.  Scotland,  Conn. 
Northern  Indiana  Field  Trial  Clcb.  Winamac.  Ind. 
Cabarrcs  Cocnty  Field  Trial  Clcb.  Kannapolis.  N.  C. 
Ohio  Championship  Field  Trial  Clcb  (Amateur  Stakes),  Clevelan. 
Ohio. 

National  Capital  Field  Trial  Clcb.  Potomac,  Md. 

Lincoln-  Setter  and  Pointer  Clcb,  Lincoln.  111. 

Midwestern  Championship  Field  Trial  Assn..  Independence,  Kan 

Delaware  Setter  and  Pointer  Clcb.  Glasgow,  Del. 

1;  i  inois  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  De  Soto,  111. 

Oot-Qur-Way  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Independence,  Kans. 

Western  Illinois  Field  Trial  Clcb,  Macomb,  III. 

California  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Willows,  Cal. 

Wabash  Valley  Setter  Clcb,  Charleston,  111. 

Ohio  Valley  Bird  Dog  Assn.,  and  Ohio  Championship  Field  Tru 

Clcb.  Jackson,  O. 
California  Open  Pheasant  Championships,  Willows,  Cal. 
Sacramento  Bird  Dog  Clcb.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Central  States  Amatei  r  Field  Trial  Championship.  Jackson,  ( 
Saginaw  Field  and  Stream  Clcb,  West  Branch.  Mich. 
Indiana  Bird  Dog  Ass'n.,  Versailles.  Ind. 
Delmarva  Gi  n  Dog  Clcb. 

Eastern  States  Bird  Dog  Ass'n.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sporting  Dog  Association  of  Maryland,  Marriottsvillo.  Md. 
Virginia  Amatecr  Field  Dog  Ass'n.,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 
Southwestern  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Vinita,  Okla. 
CUMBERLAND  Field  Trial  Clcb,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Florida  Pointed  and  Setter  Clcb,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Fort  Worth  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Bowie,  Tex. 
Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club,  Harrisville,  Pa. 
Texas  Open  Championship  Field  Trial  Club,  Corsicana,  Tex. 
Arkansas  A  \;  v t eub  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Roe,  Ark. 
Mecklenburg  Sportsmen's  Wildlife  Clcb,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Spokane  Field  Trial  Clcb,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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World  Famous 
for  Quality 


V 


*f«uh  Handkerchiefs 
Crept  m .'5t'SO-3.oo 


Gifts  that  Men 
Appreciate 


Gift  Suggestions 


Our  Representatives  visit  principal  cities  — 
dates  and  Holiday  Brochure  sent  on  request 


Neckwear 

Mufflers 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs 

Shirts 

Silk  Suspenders 


Lounge  Robes 
House  Suits 
Smoking  Jackets 
Wool  Sport  Hose 
Pull-overs 
Knit  Sport  Shirts 


Pajamas 
Gloves 
Cuff  Links 
Jewelry  Sets 
Dress  Accessories 
Umbrellas 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  Assortments  for  selection. 


661  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  O 

AT  52ND  STREET 

CHICAGO  — 6  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  27 


To  Nov.  1 
Nov.  1-11 
Nov  5-7 
Nov.  5-11 
Nov.  9-16 
Nov  !»-17 
Nov.  30-Dei 

Ore.  11-13 

Jan.  20-24 


Nov.  2-3 
Nov.  7-10 


Nov.  7-10 
Nov.  7-10 


Nov.  8-10 
Nov.  8-9 


Nov.  9-10 
Nov.  20-21 


Nov.  1-29 
Nov.  1-Dec.  8 
Nov.  1-Jan.  2 
To  Nov.  2 

To  Nov.  2 
To  Nov.  2 

To  Nov.  2 
To  Nov.  2 
To  Nov.  2 

To  Nov.  2 
To  Nov.  3 

To  Nov.  3 

To  Nov.  3 
To  Nov.  3 

ro  Nov.  3 
Nov.  3-24 


Western  North  Carolina  Sportsmen's  Ass'n.,  Morgantown,  N.  C. 
Thihti  sixth  American  Field  Quail  Futurity,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 
ai  i.  America  Field  Trial  Club,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 


LIVESTOCK  SHOWS 

Great  Western,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Soi  tii  Texas  State  Fair,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Androscoggin  Poultry,  and  Pet  Stock  Fair,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

American  Royal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Arizona  State  Fair.  Phoenix. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 

Maine  Pori/ntY  F.uit.  Portland,  Me. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Garden  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  Worcester  County  Horticultural 

Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Autumn  Show,  Boston,  Mass, 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  American  Mi  ski  m  of 

Natural  History,  N.  Y. 
Chrysanthemum    Society   of  America   Annual  Convention  and 

Show,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania   Horticultural  Society.  Annual  Chrysanthemum 

Show,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Garden  Chrysanthemums.  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Iowa  State  College.  Annual  Littel  Mid-west  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition,  Iowa  City. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Edan  Reidel,  Onb-Man-Show,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 
Georges  Rouault,  Institute  of  Modern  Art,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Art  Finds  a  Way."  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Sculptures  and  Drawings  by  Marianne  Gold  and  Frederic  Littman, 

Lilenfeld  Galleries,  New  York. 
Summer  Resort  Architecture,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y*. 
Watercolors  and  Black  &  Whites,  National  Assn.  of  Women 

Painters  and  Sculptors,  Argent  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  by  Gallery  Group,  Fifteen  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Klee  Memorial  Show,  Bucholtz  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Contemporary  French  Paintings  Presented  by  Zbokowski.  Arden 

Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Albert  Abramovitz,  Bonestell  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Art  Work  by  Delaware  School  Children,  Wilmington  Society  of 

Fine  Arts.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Oils  and  Pastels  by  Anna  E.  Klempke,  San  Francisco  Art  Ass'n. 

Gallery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Arms  and  Armor.  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Northwest  Artists,  Seattle  Art  Museum, 

Wash. 

Art  For  Loan,  Albright  Art  Gallery.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Flower  Painting  by  Leon  Carroll  &  Ruby  Warren  Newby,  George 
Walter  Vincent  Smith  Gallery,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Nov.  3-30  Paintings  by  Svitoslav  Roerich.  Neville  Public  Museum,  Green 

Bay,  Wis. 

Nov.3-Dec.8  Annual  Philadelphia  Water  Color  and  Print  Exhibition,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila. 

To  Nov.  4  Paintings  by  Vigny  Barbizon  Plaza  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  4  National  Ceramic  Exhibition,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  4  Paintings  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  by  Maurice  Grosser,  Julien 

Levy  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  5  Paintings  by  Richard  Ayer  &  Lucien  Labaut,  San  Francisco 

Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 
Nov.  5-30  School  Children's  Work  from  Honolulu.  George  Walter  Vincent 

Smith  Gallery,  Springfield.  Mass. 
To  Nov.  7  Annual  Founder's  Show,  Grand  Central  Galleries.  New  York. 

Nov.  7-29  Dutch  Colonial  Heirlooms,  Holland  House,  New  York. 

To  Nov.  8  Raemakers'  Cartoons,  Holland  House,  N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  9  Masterpieces  by  Post-  Impressionists  Bignou  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  9  Watercolors  by  Allen  I.  Palmer,  Milch  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  9         Paintings  by  H.  Dudley  Murphy,  and  Nelly  Littledale  Murphy, 

Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  9-Jan.  5    Exhibition  of  Children's  Clothes.  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  10        California  Water  Color  Society  Annual  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles 

County  Museum,  Cal. 
To  Nov.  10        Portraits  by  Lois  Williams.  Ferargil  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  10        Design  Decade.  Paintings  by  Lloyd  Wulf,  Pastels  by  Marian  Cun- 
ningham, Watercolors  by  Karl  baumann,  San  Francisco  Museum 

of  Art.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  1  Paintings  by  Delaware  Artists,  Wilmington  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

To  Nov.  11        Gouaches  by  Joseph  Solman.  Artist's  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  12  Paintings  of  the  Ballet  by  Clarence  F.  Bush,  Findlay  Galleries, 

N.  Y. 

To  Nov.  14        Mexican  Prints  from  World's  Fair,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
Nov.l4-Jan.  5    American  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 
To  Nov.  15        Photography  by  Members,  American  Women's  Assn.,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  15        Exhibition  St.  Louis  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects, 

City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
\..v  1  5-Dec.  29  Edouard  Vysekal  Memorial,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
To  Nov.  16        Views  of  London,  M.  Knoedler  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  16        Views  of  Paris,  Durand-Ruel  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  17        "The  Stage  Is  Set,"  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  17        All  American  Prints,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Mass. 
To  Nov.  20        National  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  Whitney  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  22-Jan.5    The  Nativity  in  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  23        Paintings  by  Giorgio  de  Chirico,  Matisse  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  25-Dec.  1    Art  Week,  Community  Sales  Exhibits. 
Nov.  27-Jan.l    Walt  Disney  Show,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 
To  Nov.  27        Marins,  O'Keeffes,  Doves,  An  American  Place,  N.  Y. 
To  Nov.  30        Indian  Exhibition,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
To  Nov.  30        Members  of  Staten  Island  Art  Assn.,  Staten  Island  Institute  of 

Arts  and  Sciences.  St.  George. 
Nov.  Ohio  Print  Makers,  Dayton  Art  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Nov.-Dec.  1       Commemorative  Glass,  Political  Cartoons,  Brooklyn  Museum, 

N.  Y. 

Nov.-Dec.  15      Drawings  For  Book  Illustrations,  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 
Nov.-Dec.  31      Print  Room's  250th  Show,  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 
Nov.-Dec.  8       Line  In  Art,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Nov. -Jan.  19      Mineaturb  American  Rooms,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 
Nov. -April  18    Movie  Masterpieces  from  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


200-ACRE  FARM  ON  BROAD  PICTURESQUE  WATERWAY 


Six  miles  from  county  seat  town  and  in  elegant  neighbor- 
hood. Convenient  to  highway,  though  well  secluded.  There 
are  100  acres  of  nice  timber  land — balance  under  tillage. 
Farmer's  house  and  farm  buildings  adequate  and  in  sound 
condition.  There  is  also  a  cottage  on  the  shore. 


This  property  has  an  unusually  attractive  setting  with 
southern  view  across  broad  water.  A  sandy  beach  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  property.  Near  yacht  club  and 
good  fishing  grounds.  Most  reasonably  priced  and  terms 
if  desired. 


Centreville 


Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS"  Sent  on  Request 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Queen  Anne's  County 


Mar-viand 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA 


SALUBRITY  HALL 

in 

AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

Where  Spring  springs  eter- 
nal. A  charming  Tudor 
home  in  the  center  of  beau 
tifully  landscaped  gardens.  There  are  six  master  bed  rooms,  six  baths. 
Six  servants'  rooms.  2  baths.  Four  car  heated  garage  with  chauffeur's 
quarters.  Tea  House. 

For  particulars  apply  to 
CAMILLA  VON  KAMP 


Realtor 


AUGUSTA 


GEORGIA 


CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

NEWLY  COMPLETED.  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  residence  of  Colonial 
type  with  over  5  acres  in  a  restricted 
locality,  overlooking  a  private  lake :  living 
room  and  pine-paneled  library,  both  with 
fireplaces ;  dining  room,  lavatory  and  full 
service  equipment:  4  master  bedrooms, 
each  with  its  tiled  bath:  2  rooms  and 
bath  in  s'rvants'  wing:  all  up-to-date 
improvements — oil  burner,  insulation,  air- 
conditioning,  etc:  2-car  garage:  fine  pri- 
vate swimming  pool.  Priced  at  S4S.000. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford.  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


FLORIDA 


Ocean  Front  and  Ocean  View  Cottages 

in  PALM  BEACH 

All  are  in  condition  for  immediate  oc- 
cupancy and  all  have  ample  servants' 
quarters. 

Ira  L.  NeSmith,  Palm  Beach 

or 

Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Phila. 


CONNECTICUT 


—  WILTON,  CONN. — 

Two  remodelled  houses 
on  three  acres.  Lake.  Swimming:. 
All  improvements.  Ideal  for  2  families 
Who  wish  to  be  together  in  country 
or  will  sell  separately. 
Real  countrv.  Accessible 
Prices  S9000  and  ?12000.  Easy  terms. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BY  THE  WEEK 

SHOOTING  PRESERVE 
Privately  Owned  Sea  Island 

off  coast  of  South  Carolina 

QUAIL,  PHEASANT,WILD  TURKEY 

also 

Duck,  Dove,  and  Jacksnipe 

Four  guns  reserve  exclu- 
sive use  of  entire  island 
and  attractive  club  house. 
Experienced  staff. 

H.F.STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


|tsh  h  Marvin 

Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

SINCE  1889 
521   Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C  Tel.  Murray  Hill  2-6S25 

Branch  Offices  <r  Represtntatires  tit 
Westchester  County  i  Suthtrn  Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.        Tel.  276-2 


WOODBURY  SETTLED  1673 

Pretentions  Ramblin?  Colonial  Home:  Painted 
white,  dark  green  blinds.  TVn  rooms.  3  fire- 
places. 2  baths,  powder  room,  eleeficity.  Grace- 
ful elms  and  stately  maples  overshadow  home, 
cared  for  lawns  and  pool.  Forty  six  interesting 
acres.  2  apple  orchards,  brook.  Attractively 
grouped  farm  buildings  painted  red.  518.000. 

).  CASSIDY         Woodbury,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  ESTATE 

SELF  SUPPORTING 

Superb  views,  brook  and  pond.  125  acres,  dairy 
bams,  complete  poultry  equipment,  other  out- 
buildings: two  bouses  (one  a  fine  old  Colonial^ 
in  a  beautiful  setting:  broad  green  lawns, 
perennial  gardens,  century"  old  maples:  in  one 
family  for  six  generations:  because  of  ill 
health  owner  is  asking  only  S22.00O:  just  off 


hard 


.;rf:u- 


Mtd. 


E.  C.  BARBER 


GREVCOTE 


WOODBURY .  CONN 
159 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  &  Country  Properties 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 

Real  Estate 


143  Main 


Cor.  King's  Highway 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Farms,  acreage, 
estates. 

EDWARD  G.  MULVILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths :  ;  car  garage:  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned  —  include 
library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSOS  &  EDSON  INC. 


Boston  Post  Road 


Greenwich  222 


BEHIND  A  PICKET 
FENCE 

Remodelled  Colonial,  150  years 
old.  in  perfect  condition 
Beamed  living  room,  I1; -story 
music  room,  charming  dining 
room  —  each  with  fireplace 
Over  2%  acres  with  outdoor 
grill.  Commuting  distance 
Taxes  S136. 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 

Fairfield.  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


DARIEN 

New  stone  and  frame  Colo- 
nial in  superb  4'2-acre  set- 
ting of  trees,  lawns,  gardens. 
8  spacious  rooms,  hallway 
with  hanging  staircase.  4% 
baths,  dressing  room.  Pic- 
ture windows  on  southerly 
porch  off  living  room. 
Equipped  for  comfort  with 
low  overhead. 

WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

160  Post  Road  Darien.  Con 

Tel.  5-1436 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  colonial  house  retaining  all 
its  original  features,  all  modern  co 
veniences  installed,  8  rooms  with  2  bath 
large  barn  with  8  box  stalls,  outbuilding 
about  50  acres  meadow  and  pastui 
trout  brook  flows  through  farm,  la 
available;  long  road  frontage  on  bo 
sides  of  improved  road ;  farm  now  bei 
used  for  breeding  Standard  Bred  Horsi 
one  fifth  mile  jog  track  on  farm,  h; 
mile  track  near  by;  located  in  weste 
Conn.  1%  hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Pri 
$25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Parle  Road 


Bethel,  Cor 


Connecticut  Real  Estat 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  51' 


WILTON 

Owner,  leaving  East,  will  sacrifice 
charming  pre-Revolutionary  farmhouse  expand 
into  up-to-date  showplacc,  admirably  appoint) 
with  6»  2  acres — lawns,  terrace,  orchard  and  la 
with  landscaped  island:  large  beamed  living  Rfc 
with  original  fireplace;  ample  bedrooms  a 
baths  in  special  family,  guest  and  service  winj 
2   garages,   one  attached,   one  combining  bo 

"^KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

17  East    12nd  Street  New  Yo 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 

IMU   Hill  2  6S61 

Off!  91  oren   every  di 


IvJ 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Propertiri  —  Plmutatioi 
Town  Houiei 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  In< 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  6  J 
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COUNTRY  LI 


NtW  TUKK 


NEW  YORK 


For  Sale 

ESTATE  WITH 
200-ACRE  LAKE, 
157  ACRES  LAND 

situated  at  Copake, 
Columbia  County, 
New  York,  amid  the 
foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  107  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

'I !. .  Elizabethan 
mansion,  in  Al  con- 
dition for  immediate 
occupancy,  has  five 
master  bedrooms  and 
four  baths,  two 
maids'  rooms  and 
bath,  and  is  65 'above 
the  lake.  The  living 
room  with  large  fire- 
place is  most  spacious 
and  the  library  on 
the  top  floor  is  62' 
long.  From  its  win- 
dows there  are  mag- 
nificent views  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  house  at  the 
gate  is  a  quaint  200 
year  old  frame  house. 
The  well  built  boat 
house  has  a  large  rec- 
reation room,  fire- 
place and  three  bed 


This  view  omits  an  area  of  lake  and  cultivated  land  to  the  right  as  well  as  the  caretaker s  house  and  barn. 
rooms,  lavatory  and  electricity.  There  are  also  barns,  garage  and  an  ice  For  opportunity  to  view,  call  on  L.  Parsons  at  premises 

house,  all  sturdy  buildings.  A  caretaker's  house  and  a  large  barn  on  the  For  details  of  sale  apply  to 

property.  From  early  Spring  until  Winter  the  estate  has  a  great  variety  tit  m 

of  flowers.  Glorious  white  birches,  pines  and  oaks  add  to  the  beauty  of  WHEELER  ff/t^  liiYLOR  *  INC 

the  property.  The  lake  contains  a  variety  of  fish,  black  bass,  pickerel,  etc.  ^  „ 

  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  '  On' 


BEAUTIFUL  ANCESTRAL  HOME 

39  acres  of  land  with  a  tine  Colonial  dwelling  of 
14  looms,  one  bath;  four  fireplaces;  electric 
lulu*.  Five  other  outbuildings.  Property  is 
well  watered.  Wonderful  all  year  round  home. 
Si  uated  on  State  Highway  5.*>;  69  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

Priced  at  $8,500. 
STANLEY  H.  TITUS 
Wingdale.  Dutchess  County.  New  York 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


8125.000  Estate — $40,000 

7S  arre-i  at  on  Watchung  Mountains, 
view  superb,  sunken  gardens,  tennis 
court,  guest  cottage,  Swiss  chalet 
residence,  perfect  condition;  5  bed- 
rooms. 4  baths,  exquisite  first  floor. 
Nothing   comparable   in  America. 

J.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  Realtors 

100  North  Ave. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  6-3777  or  6-3220 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Hunting  Boxes,  Horse  Breeding  Farms  and  native 
blue  grass  Cattle  Ranches 
We  cover  Fauquier,  Clarke,  Loudoun,  and  Rappahannock  Counties. 

THE  LEICESTERSHIRE 
OF  AMERICA 

Folder  on  request 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 


VIRGINIA 


COLONIAL  ESTATE 

Mansion.  20  rooms,  halls,  baths.  Beautiful 
park.  2900  acres.  Gentleman's  estate, 
sportsman's  paradise.  Offered  to  settle 
estate.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 


P.  O.  The  Plains 


Virginia 


Telephone,  Middleburg  22 


VIRGINIA 


BUILT  1760 

Interior  woodwork  has  been  writ- 
ten up  in  several  publications. 
Farm  of  over  400  acres  with  out- 
buildings. 35  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. Price  $35,000. 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY.  Inc. 

M0NTICELL0  HOTEL  BUILDING 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

VIRGINIA  COLONIAL  ESTATES 

Would  like  to  contact  owners 
of  LARGE  VIRGINIA 
COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 
who  desire  to  dispose  of  same. 


Office 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


VIRGINIA 

Colonial  Plantation,  80O  acres  located  between 
Richmond  and  Charlottesville.  Handsome  brick 
mansion,  with  old  brick  kitchen,  smoke  house, 
and  slave  quarters  on  the  lawn  giving  this  fine 
old  home  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  "Old 
South.'*  There  is  also  a  manager's  house  and 
complement  farm  buildings.  Price  $30,000  on 
terms  if  desired. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  reQueat. 
G.  B.  LORRAINE— -Law  BIrfg.— Richmond,  Va. 

[Brokers  co-opirat'on  invited) 


VIRGINIA" 


"A   PLACE  IN 

Glenville  near  The  Plains 

J  25  acres,  rolling  and  well' 
watered,  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge, 
in  famous  hunting  section,  near 
Middleburg  and  Warrenton.  Ideal 
for  horse-breeding  or  stock  farm. 

Century-old  stone  house,  Greek 
Revival  style.  Large  rooms,  double 
hall,  baths,  modern  heating,  fine 
water  supply.  Boxwood  bordered 
flagstone  approach,  fine  lawn,  old 
trees. 

Unusual  historic  associations:  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son were  successive  guests  in  this  home  immediately  before  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas,  August,  1862.  See  Freeman's 
R.  E.  Lee,  Vol.  2. 

Brokers  Protected.       For  Price  and  Details  apply: 


J.  GREEN  CARTER 


WARRENTON.  VA. 


TEL.  #136 


Main  Line  Properties 

McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
 PtNnypacker  MW 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


JAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Probably  the  finest 
waterfront  plantation 
ever  offered  for  sale  on 
the  Eastern  Shore. 
Beautifully  and  conve- 
niently located.  The 
manor  house  is  of  hand- 
pressed  brick  with  un- 
usually large  rooms 
throughout,  magnifi- 
cently decorated  with 
antique  panelling. 
There  are  five  master 
chambers,  each  with  in- 
dividual tile  bath.  The 
most  mod~rn  and  finest 
type  of  heating  and 
plumbing. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  buildings  there  are,  on  the  house  grounds,  a  large 
garage  and  an  eight  room  cottage  of  matching  architecture.  There  are  a  series 
of  boxwood  gardens  and  many  rare  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  plantation  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  with  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  acres.  Your  inspection  is  invited. 

FOR  THIS  AND  OTHER  EXCLUSIVE  LISTINGS  CONSULT 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB  •  Chestertown,  Maryland 


A  MARYLAND  FARM  ESTATE 


surrounded  by  l&wi 
rooms  (40  ft.  livir 

imming  pool,  farmer 
etc.  A  splendid  hot 

;her  place  like  it  nei 


160  ACRES — on  fast  highway  19 
Baltimore.  Main  residence  of  stone, 
and  tall  forest  trees;  center  hall.  11 
room).  3  baths,  automatic  heat.  etc.  S' 
cottage,  fine  barn,  stable,  4  car  gurnet 
or  stock  farm.  Priced  less  than  any  c 
Baltimore.  Price  $3  ..000. 
270|A»:KKS— improved  dairy  fi 
$60'HJ  ;i  year.  Included  in  sale,  61  cattl 
crops.  A  going  business  for  $19,000. 

For  other  farms,  all  sizes,  see 
G.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AT  THE  START  OF 
THE  HUNT 

One  Hundred  Acres  of  high  land ;  re- 
modeled stone  mansion  house  reached  over 
a  driveway  lined  with  stately  old  maples, 
living  room,  den,  dining  room  and  serv- 
ice wing,  five  master  bedrooms,  dressing 
room,  two  tiled  baths,  servants'  quarters, 
oil  heat,  several  fine  fireplaces  and  mantels  ; 
farm  barn  remodeled  with  boxes  for  hunt- 
ers, tack  room  ;  tenant  house,  seven  rooms, 
bath,  heat,  electricity;  tennis  court.  This  is 
truly  a  gentleman's  country  home  in  the 
finest  fox  hunting  country  and  close  to 
Paoli  with  excellent  train  service  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  $65,000. 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Phone  1500  Wayne,  Penna. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer" 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Information  regard- 
ing income  producing 
cattle  ranches  and  un- 
usual estate  ranches  in 
the  "all  year  around" 
section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates 
and  a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACH  MAN -GRANT 

REALTORS 
Tucson  Arizona 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  manage- 
ment of  private  estates  or  institute,  open  for 
fnwwmtnt.  Scientific  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  trainin-  in  Enl' 
land  and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choiSe 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables  under 
gass  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  all  land- 
scape-  ..or*.  laying  out  r.n.1  renovating  obi  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns  the  movl'nc  nmt  ,,Unf 
ing  of  large  and  small  trees  Thonnigb  knowl 
edge  of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattln 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  nf 
farm  crops.  Fconomlci!  In  ill  tran^icti'n 
thorough  manager  of  all  assistant*  and  can  get 
renun.  Highest  of  recommendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  55. 

Box  161G  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Maryland  Waterfront  Estate 

1 20  acres  on  the  beautiful  lower  Patuxent 
River,  sand  beach,  private  dock,  landlocked 
harbor.  Attractive  house  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Guest  cottage,  servants  cottage  and 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings.  This  farm  has 
everything  a  waterfront  farm  should  have  and 
is  in  a  fine  section.  Price  $32,000.00,  taxes 
only  $160.00. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


TEXAS 


iMHH 


UPPER  VALLEY 

Finest  Climate  in  U.  S. 
Beautiful  new  5-roora  home  on  two  landscaped 
acres,  near  country  club,  sis  miles  from  heart 
of  downtown  El  Paso.  Surrounded  by  mountains. 
Two  tiled  baths,  basement,  automatic  gas  fur- 
nace, servant's  room;  completely  furnished  with 
finest  of  furniture. 

Henry  J.  Cragin,  Owner 

Route  2,  Box  74  El  Paso.  Texas 


PINK  GRAPEFRUIT 
AND  ORANGE  GROVE 


We  offer  for  sale  i 
Valley  of  Texas.  63 

bordered  by  levely  oalms,  facing  th  _ 
Country  estate  possibilities,  with  city 
Soil  quality,  land  locat 
sh ip  are  unsurpassed 
ridiculously  I 
graphs  to  seri 


tu  res  que    Rio  Grande 
vouna    bearing  trees, 
nain  highway, 
conveniences, 
i  and  desirability  of  owner- 
«   sound   investment,  priced 
to    liqu  idate.    Detai  Is   and  photo- 


OSCAR  A.  P. 

Registered  Broker 


DEVAUX 

Donna.  Texas 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Homes — Farms — Estates 

$4,000  and  up 
WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


iT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

PROPERTIES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 

An  Advertiser  From  the 
South  writes: 

"It  is  with  real  pleasure  I  am 
writing  you  that  up  to  this 
writing  I  have  had  9  answers 
to  my  advertisement  .  .  ." 

For  Rates,  Closing  Dates, 
etc.,  write: 

C.  KIRCHER,  Mgr. 

Real  Estate  Directory, 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Perfect  for  the  Winter 

We  are  in  the  unique  position  of  hating  two 
most  desirable  houses  available  for  rent  now 
and  all  during  the  winter  season  at  peaceful 

MOKTEG0  BAY,  JAMAICA, 
f     BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


(1)  a  house  of  five  bedrooms,  spacious  living  room,  de- 
lightfully cool  dining  porch,  three  other  porches,  kitchen 
with  electric  refrigerator  and  other  modern  conveniences, 
laundry,  servants'  quarters,  garage,  gardens,  completely  and 
comfortably  furnished,  screened,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills 
overlooking  lovely  Montego  Bay,  with  an  unparalleled 
view  of  the  water; 

(2)  a  cottage  of  three  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living 
room,  enclosed  porch,  garage,  right  on  the  seashore  with 
the  wonderful  white  sands  of  the  bay — the  finest  bathing 
in  the  world,  bar  none — not  fifty  feet  away. 


Write  now  to  Box  711,  Country  Life. 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  or  telephone 
J.    Kiely,    Butterfield   8-6880.    New  York 

For  the  Perfect  Winter 


WHEELER  ^TAYLOR 

REAL  ESTATE-INSURANCE 

GREAT  BARRINGTON.  MASS. 


ROBERT  k  wi 
GEORGE  LTi 
G.FRANK  I 
PHILIPS  ARM! 


Country  Life, 
1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
Rockefeller  Center, 
Neir  lork  City. 

Gentlemen: 

As  the  result  of  a  one-page  advertisement  in  Country 
Life  we  sold  three  large  properties  and  have  several 
live  prospects  for  other  properties.    JTe  think 
Country  Life  an  excellent  market  place  to  sell  our 
attractive  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  homes  and 
estates. 

Very  truly  yours, 
WHEELER  5t_TAXLQR,  INC. 


WJC:  J 


COUNTRY  LI 


fOUR  BEDROOM  GROWS  IN  BEAUTY,  size  and  usefulness  when  a  large  mirror  like  this  graces  th 
ibove  \our  dressing  table.  Made  from  Pittsburgh  Polished  Plate  Glass,  such  a  mirror  gives  you  faithful, 
tccurate  reflections,  without  distortion.  And  it  adds  warmth  and  sparkle  to  the  room  by  reflecting  all  the 
novement  and  color  in  it.  You  can  be  certain  you  are  buying  a  mirror  which  is  made  of  high  quality 
^late  Glass  if  the  mirror  carries  the  Pittsburgh  label.  Residence  of  J.  F.  Ernsthausen,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Look  for  this  label  when  you  buy 
mirrors.  It  assures  you  that  the  man- 
ufacturer  has  used  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  noted  for  its  polished  beauty  and 
Perfect  reflections.  Let  this  label  be  your 
vuidt-  to  quality  in  buying  other  articles 
made  with  Plate  Glass,  too.  Pittsburgh 
Mirrorscome  in  these  colors:  blue, green, 
Hesh  tinted,  water  white.  And  with 
i'ot'1.  iiU  er  <>r  gunmetal  backing . 
At  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  visit 
Ihe  Glass  Center  Building  and  the 
Pittsburgh  House  of  Glass. 


MADE  FROM  GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


_ 


— — -i 


Do  you  want  some  practical  ideas 
on  how  to  use  Pittsburgh  Class 
in  your  home?  Send  the  coupon 
for  our  free,  illustrated  booklet 
of  interesting  suggestions.  Pitts- 
burgh Products  are  readily  avail- 
able through  any  of  our  numerous 
branches  or  distributors. 


A  BATHROOM  WITH  CARRARA  WALLS  is  a  room  to  be  proud 
of.  For  Carrara  Glass  is  lovelv,  reflective,  impervious  to  mois- 
ture, easy  to  clean,  and  effective  in  mansion  or  modest  home. 
Note  the  Carrara  Glass  shelves,  and  the  colorful  flesh  tinted 
mirror.  Edwin  M.  Lavino  residence,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 
2078  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free,  illustrated 
booklet,  "Vt  ays  to  Improve  Your  Home  with  Pittsburgh  Glass." 

Name  


'ITTSBURGH     PLATE    GLASS     COMPANY,    PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Street 


City. 


.State 


"PITTSBURGH' '  sfohdk fel  £2uafay  (y6zt$ 


1 


/  .  A  man  of  letters  who  wrote  "Sartor  Rcsartus,"  "Past 
and  Present."  Spiced  his  opinions  with  pent- 1 rating- 
humor.  He  refused  Disraeli's  offer  of  a  pension  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Remained  a  strong  influence 
in  British  literature  until  he  died  in  1881.  01  year.*  after 
Johnnie  Walker  was  born.  (Answer  below.) 


2 .  A  familiar  figure  born  in  1S20  . . .  still  going  strong. 
He  has  covered  more  mile*  than  any  other  Scot,  always 
travelling  in  the  best  company.  When  wearing  the 
famous  Black  Label  he  never  undertakes  a  trip  with- 
out first  sleeping  1-2  years.  To  this  he  attributes  his 
mellow  character.  {Answer  below.) 


1 


Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Sole  It 


The  Editor's  Page  . 


IT  APPEARS  THAT  THERE  IS  SOME  SORT  OF 
DEMAND  FOR  AN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 


BGINNnra  this  page  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  eager  young 
an  brought  to  Alexander  Wooll- 
tt's  one  Sunday  to  sit,  as  a  special 
?at,  and  listen  to  the  master  and 
s  ccklrited  guests. 
The  young  man  was  embarrassed 
the  presence  of  so  much  hril- 
ince.  But  not  wanting  to  be  en- 
ely  out  of  it,  he  finally  chose  a 
re  lull  in  the  conversation  to  offer 
ic  of  those  hapless  innocuous  re- 
arks  we  arc  all  guilty  of  at  times. 
"They  say."  he  cast  out  into  the 
ninous  quiet,  "they  say  that  the 
lirondacks  arc  perfectly  lovely  at 
is  time  of  year." 
Now,  Mr.  Woollcott  was  never 
ie  to  be  tolerant  of  the  witless,  as 
eryone  who  has  seen  "The  Man 
ho  Came  to  Dinner"  knows.  He 
;ed  the  young  man  with  a  chill 
d  penetrating  eye. 
"Who  says?"  he  commanded. 
The  young  man  groped  awkward- 
for  the  truth.  "My  aunt  in 
aine,"  he  gulped. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  horrid  in- 
lent  because  I  was  about  to  say 
at  I  have  been  urged  on  a  num- 
r  of  occasions  recently  to  put  an 
itorial  page  into  Country  Life. 
ot  having  an  aunt  in  Maine,  I  just 
in't  want  anybody  to  up  and  ask 
ly  whom?" 

PERSONAL  JOURNALISM 


I  was  brought  up  in  an  era  of 
ipersonal  journalism.  Marse  Henry 
atterson  was  the  last  of  the  great 


?rsonal  journalists  in  America  and 
;  resigned  from  the  "Louisville 
ourier-Journal"  a  year  before  I 
lished  with  the  war  and  Cornell 
id  got  a  job  on  the  "New  York 
vening  Post." 

Simeon  Strunsky,  one  of  the  out- 
anding  editorial  writers  in  New 
ork  still  today,  was  editor  of  "The 
ost"  at  that  time,  but  I  doubt  if 
tie  person  in  a  million  knew  it.  I'll 
ave  to  look  up  who  was  editor  of 
The  Sun"  when  I  went  there  a 
ear  and  a  half  later;  few  people 
k'er  knew,  except  the  members  of  his 
tmily,  a  few  friends,  and  that  icy 
mrnalistic  demon  Frank  Munsey. 

The  late  Frank  Cobb  was  editor 
f  "The  New  York  World"  when  I 
ecame  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
lat  celebrated  ill-starred  journal 
nd  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
s  one  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  closest 
dvisors — far  greater  than  the  in- 
uence  of  any  of  our  more  widely 
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read  and  better  known  writers  to- 
day. Hut  it  was  always  impersonal. 
When  Cobb  wrote  it  was  "The 
World"  which  spoke. 

Two  things  changed  this. 

One  was  the  evil  influence  of  Wal- 
ter Winchell,  which  gave  importance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value 
to  the  relatively  insignificant  facts 
gathered  by  one  man  and  at  the 
same  time  cast  a  widening  aura  of 
authenticity  over  the  gossip  he  re- 
peated, the  rumors  he  heard,  the 
opinions  he  held  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, whether  he  really  knew  any- 
thing about  them  or  not. 

The  second  factor  in  the  return 
of  the  personal  journalism  that  we 
have  today  was,  I  believe,  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  sports.  The  early 
1920's  were  the  heyday  of  sports 
w  riters.  Everything  they  had  to  say 
was  apparently  important  —  and 
everything  was  signed  with  their 
full  name.  (They  were  good,  too, 
led  by  men  of  the  calibre  of  Ring 
Lardner  and  Hey  wood  Broun.) 

Even  "The  Times"  succumbed  to 
this.  While  John  Finley  continued 
in  modest  anonymity  to  write  the 
leaders  on  the  editorial  page,  John 
Kieran  had  his  name  prominently 
displayed  over  his  sports  column 
and  the  rest  of  the  sports  staff  soon 
got  their  signatures  too. 

The  last  news  story  I  wrote  for 
"The  World"  was  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  city's  tangled  transit 
affairs  during  the  hectic  Hylan  ad- 
ministration. It  ran  for  five  columns, 
was  highly  technical,  involved, 
loaded  with  libel,  and  damn  hard 
work.  It  was  the  lead  story  in  the 
paper  and  went,  of  course,  unsigned. 
The  next  day  I  was  in  the  sports 
department,  wrote  three  silly  para- 
graphs about  a  golf  tournament 
and  the  piece  had  my  name  over  it! 

-♦- 

Some  of  my  newspaper  friends — 
well,  since  you  ask  me,  Prof.  Henry 
Pringle,  who  was  on  "The  World" 
with  me  and  is  now  teaching 
journalism  at  Columbia  between 
writing  prize-winning  biographies — 
tell  me  I  am  too  bitter  about  the 
changes  that  have  come  into  news- 
paper work.  Maybe  they're  right. 

Maybe  it's  important  to  know 
what  Walter  Lippmann  thinks, 
rather  than  what  "The  Herald- 
Tribune"  stands  for;  maybe  the 
country  should  be  told  in  syndicated 
columns  signed  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  Allen  what  President 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
decided,  rather  than  have  the  Gov- 
ernments make  official  statements; 
maybe  Dorothy  Thompson  does 
know  it  all;  maybe  .  .  . 


At  any  rate,  in  answer  to  the 
overwhelming  demand,  there  shall 
be  from  now  on  an  editorial  page 
in  Country  Life. 

It  will  discuss  the  problems  and 
pleasures  of  living  in  the  country. 
It  will  deal  earnestly  with  matters 
of  importance  and  lightly  with  more 
frivolous  subjects. 

Let's  hope  it  won't  be  dull. 

LIFE  ON  A  FARM 

I  know  something  about  living  in 
the  country. 

We  live  on  a  farm,  an  83-acre 
farm,  in  New  Jersey.  It's  a  simple 


place  with  an  old  brick  house  on  it, 
remodelled.  It's  not  historic  ground 
but  near  it;  Washington's  Crossing, 
where  the  American  independence 
they're  now  trying  to  take  away 
from  us  was  so  fiercely  fought  for, 
is  seven  miles  away.  (You  can  see 
the  monument  across  the  Delaware 
from  almost  any  place  on  our  farm, 
that  is,  if  you'll  please  move  over 
where  it  isn't  hidden  by  the  Mercer 
County  Workhouse.) 

We've  learned  how  not  to  build 
a  stable.  And  about  fencing;  we're 
more  impressed  by  miles  of  fencing 
than  by  a  stomacher  of  diamonds. 
We  know  something  about  horses 
from  personal  experience,  not  always 
happy.  We  can  see  our  neighbors' 
fine  cattle  all  the  way  up  the  pretty 
valley.  We  know  that  local  hay,  at 
the  moment,  costs  $16  a  ton,  but 
that  you  can't  sell  it  for  that. 

We've  learned  about  dogs,  but 
not  enough  to  make  them  behave. 
Rust  we  know  intimately,  how  it 
spends  happy  summers  on  the  wheat 
and  the  hollyhocks  and  then  gets 
the  equivalent  of  Palm  Beach  all 
winter  on  the  bottom  side  of  the 
bay  berry  leaves.  On  the  subject  of 
crab-grass  we  are,  for  once,  expert; 
we  know  you  are  supposed  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  diligent  use  of  a  lawn- 
mower  wearing  something  the  ladies 
call  a  snood  with  which  to  catch 
the  flying  bits  of  cut  grass  (stolons 
to  us  initiated) ,  but  we  stick  to  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  bending  the 
body  beautiful  and  pulling  the  filthy 
stuff  out  by  the  roots  with  appro- 
priate staccato  remarks. 

We've  had  luck  with  the  chickens, 


so  far,  and  fatten  a  few  pigs.  And 
down  in  the  timber  pasture  we  are 
experimenting,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  few  Aberdeen  Angus  steers 
sent  up  to  us,  by  what  seemed  Royal 
Coach,  from  Maryland.  We'll  know 
more  about  this,  I'm  sure,  when 
spring  comes. 

-♦- 

Some  things  we  have  learned  to 
do  very  efficiently.  For  example, 
picnic. 

We  used  to  think  it  would  be 
great  fun  to  broil  steaks  down  by 
the  stream,  under  the  big  sycamore. 
We  got  a  neat  little  broiler  (as  ad- 
vertised in  Country  Life,  of  course) 
and  some  charcoal,  and  decided  that 
the  first  Sunday  night  the  children 
would  be  at  the  farm  we'd  picnic. 

It  was  a  wonderful  idea — but 
quite  a  long  walk  down  to  the 
stream.  And  there'd  be  a  lot  of  stuff 
to  lug  back  after  we  got  through. 
And  sure  as  fate,  when  we  got  down 
there,  we'd  find  that  somebody  had 
forgotten  the  Vermouth.  So  we 
thought  we'd  get  practically  the 
same  effect,  and  have  the  full  view 
of  the  stream  too,  if  we'd  just  broil 
the  steaks  out  in  the  garden. 

That  worked  fine,  except  for  a 
small  burned  spot  on  the  grass,  and 
we  decided  to  do  it  again.  But  the 
following  week  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
breeze,  so  we  moved  the  broiler  up 
on  the  porch.  And  a  week  later, 
when  Joe  Bryan  came  up  from 
Philadelphia  to  do  the  cooking  and 
we  found  he  needed  special  every- 
thing, from  freshly  ground  black 
pepper  to  French  mustard,  we 
moved  the  whole  business  into  the 


dining  room  fireplace.  It  won't  be 
long  now,  I  suppose,  before  it'll  be 
back  in  the  kitchen  and  we  can  take 
our  Sunday  nights  in  stride. 

-♦- 

A  friend  of  mine  named  Peter 
Borden  down  Rose  Tree  way  is 
going  to  make  his  fortune  out  of 
picnics  like  ours.  He  is  starting  a 
company  to  make  home  picnics  just 
as  good  as  those  in  the  woods,  and 
a  darn  sight  more  convenient.  In 
that  package  over  there  are  the 
paper  plates  and  the  wooden  knives 
and  forks.  That  long  tube  holds  the 
cups.  That  little  box  over  there  con- 
tains sand.  And  that  dark  blue  one 
is  full  of  ants  and  small  spiders.  .  .  . 
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THE  BEST 
BINOCULAR  INVESTMENT 
YOU  CAN  MAKE    .   .  . 

Model  for  model  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Binoculars  offer  the 
utmost  in  critical  performance 
and  in  seeing  pleasure.  Bril- 
liant, crisp,  keenly  defined 
images,  free  from  color  and  dis- 
tortion contribute  to  your  satis- 
faction in  use.  Rugged  con- 
struction assures  plus  value  in 
years  of  service. 

FREE  CATALOG 

tells  how  to  select  a 
binocular,  describes 
19  Bausch  &  Lomb 
American-made  Field 
Glass  and  Binocular 
models,  $16  to  $132. 
Bausch  &  Lomb, 
181  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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IT'S  CLEAR,  DRY  AND  > 
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TUCSON 
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Real  clear... dependably 
dry... and  delightfully 
sunny ...  in  fact,  Tucson 
has  no  equal  east  oryvest 
for  the  peculiarly  happy 
r  combination  of  climatic 
advantages  it  enjoysA 

That's  why  people 
return ...  year  after  year 
. . .  why  many  eastern 
families  maintain  winter 
homes  on  this  desert.  Its 
appeal  is  irresistible... 
its  effect  benign. 


TUCSON  SUNSHINE  CLIMATE  CLUB 

2025  B  Riolto,  TUCSON,  Arizona 

Pltasc  send  me  your  informathe  booklet. 
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STEELDUSTS 

To  the  Editor: 

Have  just  "cover-to-covered"  the 
last  issue  of  your  grand  magazine 
and  have  read  and  re-read  Mr. 
Frank  Hill's  article  on  the  "Steel- 
dust"  horse.  To  my  mind  he  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  After  reading  all 
I  can  get  ahold  of  on  the  "steel- 
dust"  subject  and  having  seen  hun- 
dreds of  them  around  these  parts, 
and  having  owned  several  and  at 
present  owning  one  of  the  best  types 
in  the  state  (according  to  the  judg- 
ing of  The  Tucson  Livestock  Show) 
I  still  can't  see  what  he  is  good  for. 

I  am  told  that  he  makes  an  ideal 
cow  horse,  but  on  the  ranches 
around  here  they  use  as  many  RO 
horses  as  they  can  get.  said  horses 
being  mostly  Thoroughbred,  or  if 
they  can't  get  RO's  they  buy  most 
any  pony  they  can  get  cheap.  Most 
of  the  ranchers  who  are  breeding 
their  own  saddle  stock  have  a  Thor- 
oughbred as  a  range  sire. 

A  "steeldust"  is  supposed  to  be 
so  all  fired  fast.  Lots  of  them  come 
to  our  horse  show  and  are  led  out 
on  a  halter  but  none  of  them  ever 
run.  If  you  get  up  a  match  race 
around  here  the  first  to  jump  you 
are  the  Thoroughbred  boys  and 
those  that  have  "breedy"  looking 
horses.  At  the  races,  where  are  all 
the  speed  balls  you  see  in  the  ring? 
Several  years  ago  some  local  cow- 
punchers  had  a  horse  they  thought 
they  could  win  the  town  with  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  called  them 
for  a  reputed  S10.000.  After  the  race 
was  matched  he  hopped  the  train 
for  Kentucky,  purchased  a  Thor- 
oughbred, brought  him  back  to 
Tucson,  trained  him  short  with  a 
cowboy  trainer  and  licked  the  stuff- 
ing out  of  the  quarter  horse  from 
the  eighth  through  the  mile.  If  they 
can  run  so  fast,  how  is  it  that  all 
the  world's  records  from  the  eighth 
up  are  held  by  Thoroughbreds? 
"Steeldust"  can't  run. 

As  saddle  horses,  of  what  value 
are  they?  As  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out 
they  haven't  enough  withers  to  keep 
a  saddle  on  so  they  have  to  be 
cinched  so  tight  they  are  winded 
before  they  start.  As  to  gaits.  Lord 
deliver  me  from  ever  having  to  ride 
one  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards 
at  a  time.  A  few  months  ago  we 
drove  five  hundred  steers  from  one 
ranch  to  another  and  I  elected  to 
ride  my  "steeldust."  Fourteen  hours 
and  both  the  horse  and  I  were  all 
in.  The  owner  of  the  cattle  rode 
an  RO  horse  and  seemed  to  be  en- 


joying himself,  chasing  and  roping 
the  stock  all  the  way  to  the  ranch. 
My  foreman  rode  a  Thoroughbred 
stud  and  had  a  nice  trip.  That  re- 
minds me;  my  foreman,  thirty  years 
a  cowboy  from  New  Mexico  to 
California  and  back  to  Tucson,  as 
staunch  a  believer  in  "steeldust"  as 
I  ever  saw,  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  any  sort  of  a  ride,  picks 
out  the  Thoroughbred  stud  to  ride 
in  place  of  this  prize  winning  "steel- 
dust" I  own. 

Well  I  have  gotten  that  off  my 
chest.  I  am  now  working  on  a  race 
track  here  that  will  have  a  quarter 
mile  straightaway.  I  am  spending 
a  lot  of  time  and  money  trying  to 
make  it  just  as  fast  and  safe  and 
accurate  as  Santa  Anita.  When  com- 
pleted I  hope  that  the  "steeldust" 
breeders  will  leave  their  show  halters 
at  home  and  come  on  over  to  our 
back  yard,  as  then  we  can  all  see 
just  what  good  a  "steeldust"  is. 

Wishing  you  success  with  your 
magazine,  I  am, 

Bob  Locke. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  "What  to  Wear"  in 
December,  1939  Country  Life  was 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  I  have  been  searching  every 
issue  since  then  in  hope  that  there 
would  be  another  article  referring 
to  what  the  correctly  dressed  horse- 
man should  wear. 

As  I've  always  had  a  great  love 
for  horses  and  hounds,  and  manage 
to  keep  at  least  one  Thoroughbred 
to  school,  hunt  and  ride  in  the  show 
ring.  I  would  like  to  be  properly 
dressed  with  a  correctness  in  every 
detail,  and  so  far  I  think  my  outfit 
is  correct  for  what  I  have  already 
had  made. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  tell  me  the  kinds  of 
materials,  style,  etc.,  to  use  to  have 
these  made,  in  order  to  be  correctly 
dressed  in  the  hunting  field  and 
show  ring,  also  whether  the  coat  and 
vest  described  for  women  in  your 
article  would  be  suitable  for  men. 
Allan  L.  Wallace, 
Decatur,  Ala. 

To  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  Coun- 
try Life  readers  who  have  been 
looking  for  such  an  article,  we  has- 
ten to  say  that  we  have  a  piece 
scheduled  for  an  early  date.  We 
know  you  will  like  it. 
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AMONG  AMERICA'S  GEEAT  WHISKIES 
rfeazud€  v/^/fy  attractive  price. 


BOUHBON  OR  RYE 

BOTTLED -IN -BOND 

Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey 


Great  trees  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  grounds 
a:  the  Old  Crow  distillery— trees  that  were 
saplings  70  years  ago  when  James  Crow  be- 
gan distilling  the  whiskey  that  was  to  per- 
petuate his  name. 
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Let  Winter  Come 


Beneath  its  maples  and  tall  elms,  the 
house  sits  tranquilly  in  the  valley, 
its  fresh  paint  dappled  with  autumn  sun- 
light, its  lawns  clean  and  healthy,  its 
gardens  and  shrubs  trim  and  sturdy  and 
wcll-cared-for:  a  witness,  in  itself  and  in 
its  surroundings,  that  here  life  as  lived  in 
the  country  is  fully  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated— and  that  the  price  in  care  and 
labor  is  paid  without  stint. 

Storm  windows  are  securely  in  place, 
ready  for  the  snows  that  will  soon  be 
coining,  and  smoke  rises  from  the  chim- 
ney, pale  and  white  like  the  mists  that 
shroud  the  distant  hills,  for  the  logs  in 
the  fireplace  have  had  a  long  year's  sea- 
Mining  beside  the  tool  shed. 

In  the  woods,  beyond  the  green  fields 
of  cover  crops,  branches  are  losing  their 
leaves,  and  grouse  and  woodcock  lie 
close,  deprived  of  their  protection.  The 
dogs  are  lean  and  hard  from  an  active 
fall,  and  the  sweetish  smell  of  powder 
solvent  never  entirely  leaves  the  gun 
room,  for  the  owner  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  good  possessions  deserve  good 
care.  In  his  fields  and  gardens,  his 
orchard  and  his  woodlot,  he  is  finishing 
the  fall's  work  and  preparing  for  four 
months  of  cold  and  snow. 

From  around  the  trunks  of  the  apple 
trees,  sod  and  leaves  and  all  debris  that 
might  harbor  mice  have  been  cleared 
away  and,  as  an  added  precaution, 
eighteen-inch  cylinders  of  fine  mesh  wire 
have  been  placed  around  the  bases  of 
those  nearest  the  pasture  where  the  mice 
and  rabbits  have  always  been  most 
bothersome.  The  owner  will  not  use 
poisoned  oats,  since  he  values  too  highly 
the  aid  he  will  get  from  jays  and  chick- 
adees in  his  fight  with  tent  caterpillars; 
but  when  the  snows  come,  he  will 
sprinkle  corn  in  a  cleared  space  below 
the  orchard  and  there,  throughout  the 
winter,  he  will  hunt  mice  with  the  terrier 
and  a  stout  hoe. 

Already  he  is  searching  the  twigs  of 
the  apple  trees  for  those  small  oval 
lumps,  brown  and  brittle  and  glistening, 
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that  are  the  egg  masses  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar— and  destroying  them  as  he  finds 
them.  Earlier  in  the  fall  he  cut  off  and 
burned  all  the  gray  nests  of  the  brown- 
tail  moths,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
buried  all  the  wormy  fruit  he  found  lying 
under  the  trees.  He  also  searched  the 
bark  for  scale,  planning  to  give  the  trees 
a  fall  spray  of  miscible  oil  if  he  found 
any.  What  he  did  find,  near  the  base  of 
the  trunk  of  a  few  of  them,  was  "saw- 
dust," sure  sign  of  the  apple  tree  borer. 
With  a  flexible  wire,  he  traced  the  hole 
each  one  had  bored  and  killed  the 
borer. 

In  the  upper  orchard  the  pear  and 
peach  trees  were  also  searched  for  bor- 
ers, and  the  latter  did  get  a  fall  spray, 
just  last  week:  lime-sulphur,  to  protect 
them  from  the  "peach  leaf  curl";  and 
more  lime-sulphur,  mixed  with  glue  to 
make  it  last  through  the  winter,  has  been 
sprayed  on  the  bases  of  all  the  trees 
which  rabbits  are  likely  to  gnaw. 

The  peaches,  of  course,  are  long  since 
harvested  and  eaten,  and  in  the  little 
fruit  cellar  only  a  few  pears  remain  under 
the  paper  in  their  shallow  bins,  for  they 
have  been  sorted  daily  for  mellow  fruit. 
Apples,  however,  are  there  in  abundance, 
Baldwins  and  Northern  Spies,  Mcintosh 
and  Delicious  and  Greening  and  Russet, 
in  the  small,  ventilated  boxes  into  which 
they  were  picked.  There  was  a  warm 
spell  this  year  when  they  were  ready  for 
harvesting,  and  they  were  purposely  left 
out  overnight.  The  owner  was  up  at  day- 
break, those  mornings,  to  move  them 
into  the  cellar  while  the  night's  chill  was 
still  on  them. 

He  walks  gingerly  in  the  little  fruit 
cellar,  for  it  is  dark  there  and  the  boxes 
of  apples  are  scattered  about  where  they 
will  get  the  most  benefit  from  the  tiny 
ventilator  in  the  wall.  It  is  cold  there 


too,  as  cold  as  it  will  be  all  winter,  and 
the  slightly  moist  air  is  redolent  with 
that  rich  aroma  that  only  an  apple  cellar 
can  have. 

The  vegetables  have  a  dark  room  of 
their  own  on  the  north  side  of  the  cellar 
where  the  temperatures  during  the  win- 
ter will  approach,  but  never  quite  reach, 
the  freezing  point.  Here  the  cabbages  lie 
on  slated  shelves,  heads  down,  and  there 
are  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  parsnips, 
all  harvested  since  the  first  frost.  The 
rest  of  the  parsnip  crop  has  been  left  in 
the  ground,  where  freezing  will  improve 
its  flavor.  The  potatoes  have  been  dry- 
ing under  straw  in  the  shed  since  they 
were  dug,  but  they,  along  with  the 
onions  which  were  also  cured  in  the 
shed,  have  now  been  moved  into  the 
cellar. 

It  is  too  cold  in  the  cellar  for  squashes 
and  pumpkins.  They  are  beside  the 
chimney  in  the  open  attic,  where  they 
will  get  both  the  warmth  and  the  venti- 
lation they  need,  and  with  them  are  the 
sweet  potatoes,  which  were  first  cured 
beside  the  kitchen  stove  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way. 

This  morning,  however,  the  owner  is 
not  worrying  about  vegetables;  he  is  up 
a  ladder,  looking  more  like  a  workman 
than  a  country  gentleman,  cleaning 
leaves  and  twigs  out  of  the  eaves — a  job 
he  forgot  to  do  last  year,  at  the  cost  of 
two  evergreen  shrubs  on  which  the  drip- 
pings froze.  Their  replacements  were 
planted  in  September  and  are  now  being 
watered  frequently  to  make  sure  that 
their  roots  will  be  moist  when  the  ground 
freezes  hard. 

All  the  evergreens  are  receiving  special 
care  these  days.  The  tops  of  the  taller 
ones,  which  might  break  under  a  load 
of  snow,  are  guyed  to  the  house  with 
wires,  while  screens  of  spruce  boughs  on 
wooden  frames  are  ready  to  protect 
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Burlap  covers  the  evergreen  bushes,  and  cornstalks  the  taller  evergreens,  as  protection  against  winds; 
boxwood  will  remain  uncovered  since  sudden  exposure  to  the  Spring  sun  may  injure  it 


those  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  from 
the  fierce  burning  of  the  winter  sun.  As 
a  guard  against  the  strong  northerly 
winds  of  winter,  windbreaks  of  burlap 
shelter  all  the  more  exposed  evergreens, 
but  there  is  no  burlap  wrapped  around 
the  boxwood;  the  owner  has  found  by 
experience  that  sudden  exposure  to  a 
bright  spring  sun  does  them  more  harm 
than  all  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  that 
the  winter  sun  is  sufficiently  diffused  by 
the  branches  of  the  shade  trees  over- 
head. 

Wooden  windbreaks  have  been  put 
around  some  of  the  bushes  and  shrubs. 
The  owner  has  been  able  to  buy  them 
for  almost  as  little  as  it  would  cost  to 
make  them  and  they  can  be  stored  away 
at  the  end  of  each  winter. 

Recently  all  the  evergreens,  including 
rhododendrons  and  mountain  laurel,  re- 
ceived a  thorough  final  watering  on  their 
leaves  as  well  as  their  roots,  since  the 
leaves  of  evergreens  transpire  through- 
out the  year;  after  they  were  watered 
I  hey  were  sprayed  with  nicotine  to  keep 
dogs  away.  Mulches  of  straw  •u'd  cran- 
berry tops  and  manure  are  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  hard  freeze,  when  they 
will  be  applied  generously  to  all  the 
shrubs,  evergreen  and  otherwise,  but 
taking  care  not  to  let  them  touch  the 
foliage  on  the  boxwood,  nor  to  let 
manure  touch  the  stems  of  the  lilacs. 
Around  the  lilacs,  by  the  way.  the 
owner  put  in  a  couple  of  hour-,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  cutting  away  suckers  and 
pruning  dead  branches. 

The  work  on  the  shrubs  and  small 
trees  can  be  done  by  the  owner,  but  the 
big  maples  and  elms  and  the  spreading 
oak  in  the  side  yard  are  too  valuable, 
he  believes,  for  amateur  tinkering.  A 
year  ago,  tree  experts  came  and  fed  all 
the  shade  trees,  pruning  off  dead  limbs 
and  bracing  weak  ones,  filling  cavities 
and  treating  cuts  and  bruises.  This  vear, 


and  probably  next,  they  will  need  no 
extra  care. 

The  owner's  wife  is  also  at  work  on  a 
humble  task  this  morning.  She  is  in  the 
attic,  looking  very  much  a  daughter  of 
the  soil  in  her  apron  and  her  kerchief, 
taking  down  the  last  of  the  stalks  of 
dried  herbs,  crumbling  and  cleaning 
them  and  putting  them  away  with  the 
others  in  their  lightproof  jars.  For  the 
winter  there  will  be  thyme  and  chives, 
sweet  basil  for  soups  and  sweet  marjoram 
for  salads  and  stews,  savory  for  poultry 
and  sage  for  dressings,  and  many  others 
which  the  owner,  offhand,  can  not  re- 
member. 

The  flower  garden,  like  the  herbary. 
is  her  province,  and  his  knowledge  of 
what  has  gone  on  there  this  fall  is  a  bit 


sketchy.  He  does  remember  that  there 
was  a  great  digging  and  drying  and  stor- 
ing of  dahlia  roots  a  short  time  ago,  and 
sometime  before  that  a  great  planting 
of  bulbs,  with  a  complicated  ceremony 
of  tossing  narcissus  and  crocus  bulbs 
into  the  unmown  grass  beyond  the  big 
oak  and  planting  each  one  where  it  hap- 
pened to  fall.  He  knows  too  that  the 
foxglove,  Canterbury  bells  and  pansies 
were  moved  into  the  cold  frame,  and 
that  the  cold  frame  is  watered  and  ven- 
tilated every  bright  day. 

Then  there  were  a  few  jobs  he  helped 
with,  such  as  building  sun-shades  of 
boughs  for  the  roses,  after  his  wife  had 
drawn  up  ten-inch  mounds  of  dirt  around 
each  one,  and  coiling  the  canes  of  the  ten- 
derer varieties  of  climbing  roses  on  the 
ground  and  covering  them  with  soil  and 
leaves.  He  also  built  a  ridge  around  the 
perennial  garden,  to  keep  it  from  flood- 
ing when  the  spring  thaw  comes,  and  he 
has  promised  to  help  with  the  mulching 
after  the  hard  freeze. 

Another  job  he  did  was  to  build  a 
cover  for  the  garden  pool,  a  light  frame 
over  which  boards  could  be  placed.  He 
left  an  opening  in  one  corner  for  a  two- 
inch  pipe,  to  carry  air  down  to  the  fish 
in  case  the  water  freezes — in  a  cold  spell 
he  will  break  the  ice  every  other  day  or 
so,  gently,  so  the  concussion  will  not  kill 
the  fish — and  finally  he  dropped  a  couple 
of  small  logs  into  the  water.  The  logs, 
by  taking  up  the  expansion  of  freezing, 
will  prevent  the  ice  from  cracking  the 
concrete  sides. 

The  lawn  had  a  good  dressing  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  spring  and  does  not  need 
more  this  fall.  It  was  carefully  raked  and 
mowed  not  very  long  ago,  so  that  it  is 
now  ready  to  go  into  the  winter  about 
a  half-inch  longer  than  its  usual  summer 
length.  It  is  all  in  good  condition,  except 
for  the  plot  on  (Continued  on  page  62) 


The  cold  frame  gires  the  foxglove,  Canterbury  bells, 
off  the  harsh  winds;  the  frame  should  be 
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and  pansies,  needed  warmth  from  the  sun  but  cuts 
watered  and  ventilated  every  bright  day 
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Spotlight  On  The  National 


by  EVAN  SHIPMAN 


ILLUSTRATION    BY   PAUL  BROWN 


I can  well  remember  my  father  bring- 
ing me  home  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  National  Horse  Show  when  I  was  a 
child.  Never  having  been  to  New  York 
in  those  days,  nor  having  seen  a  horse 
show,  my  imagination  conjured  remark- 
able pictures  of  this  great  event,  using 
as  the  basis  our  own  fair,  which  was  the 
only  display  of  animals  and  awarding  of 
ribbons  I  had  ever  seen. 

Now,  our  fair  at  home  wasn't  even  a 
county  fair.  It  was  a  village  fair.  And 
behind  the  Town  Hall,  which  contained 
all  the  horticulture,  needlework,  and 
preserving  exhibits,  was  a  simple  line 
fence  where  the  Durhams,  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  yokes  of  oxen,  and  teams  of 
draft  horses  were  tied  in  a  long  row. 

So  my  mind,  being  fairly  agile,  easily 
transferred  this  row  of  farm  animals 
back  of  our  Town  Hall  into  Madison 
Square  Garden — only  the  latter  must  be 
somewhat  larger,  I  realized — and  I 
seemed  to  see  an  infinite  line  of  tethered 
horses  with  the  judges  walking  up  and 
down  to  make  their  pick. 

Slightly  older,  I  was  taken  to  New 
York  to  school,  and  then,  on  what  I 
considered  the  most  special  Saturday 
afternoon  I  had  ever  spent,  there  was  a 
visit  to  the  real,  the  actual,  National 
Horse  Show.  The  details  of  that  far- 
away afternoon  are  rather  obscure  by 
now.  Even  at  the  time  the  arena,  so 
different  from  what  I  had  anticipated, 
must  have  floated  in  a  rosy  haze  for  a 
country  child. 

But  whether  it  was  because  we  were 
sitting  in  the  late  Dan  Hanna's  box, 


who  was  an  enthusiastic  exhibitor  of 
hackneys,  or  because  the  beautiful 
action  of  the  little  steppers  was  such 
a  novelty  after  the  staid  buggy  horses 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  those 
hackney  ponies  still  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  as  my  main  memory  of  a  memo- 
rable day. 

Since  then  the  National  has  gone 
through  many  transformations.  First, 
the  old  Garden,  designed  by  Stanford 
White  and  crowned  by  St.  Gaudens' 
golden  Diana,  was  torn  down  and  the 
show  was  forced  to  move  up  to  the 
Squadron  A  Armory.  The  change  in  lo- 
cation, coinciding  with  the  public's  tem- 
porary loss  of  interest  in  the  horse  and 
in  horse  sports,  was  unfortunate,  and 
the  show  underwent  some  very  un- 
healthy years,  for  a  time  seeming- 
doomed  as  a  New  York  institution. 

Again  the  show  moved,  this  time  to 
the  new  "Madison  Square,"  and  then, 
after  a  few  dull  years,  we  can  trace  its 
steady  return  to  favor  from  1932 
through  1939.  In  '32  J.  Spencer  Weed 
was  elected  president  and  the  following 
season  Ned  King,  one  of  the  most  astute 
horse  showmen  in  the  country,  became 
manager.  From  the  start,  the  show  con- 
centrated on  the  international  army 
teams  which  offered  fast  moving,  color- 
ful exhibitions. 

Once  more,  the  renovated  National 
became  the  official  opening  of  the  social 


season  in  New  York.  But  the  publicity 
department  was  by  no  means  content 
with  merely  this  limited  patronage. 
Through  the  press  it  made  every  effort 
to  reach  and  attract  the  natives  of  those 
countries  whose  teams  had  been  invited 
to  compete,  and  soon,  on  international 
nights,  the  Garden  was  crowded  with 
people  of  English,  Irish,  French,  Polish, 
German,  or  South  American  extraction 
— all  of  them  feeling  that  their  presence 
would  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
home  team  toward  victory. 

This  year,  of  course,  the  Garden's 
plans  have  been  thwarted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  world  crisis,  but  the  direc- 
tors have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the 
show  at  the  high  level  it  has  reached. 
They  have  announced  that  all  proceeds 
are  to  be  donated  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  that  no  class  will  be  dropped,  and 
no  prize  money  lowered. 

Even  though  the  war  inevitably  must 
affect  a  show  capitalizing  so  much  on 
international  competition,  still  the  same 
countries  will  compete  for  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Perpetual  Challenge 
Trophy  as  did  last  year:  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Chilean  team  has  already  arrived 
and  is  installed  at  Governors  Island  for 
acclimatization  and  final  schooling  be- 
fore the  Garden.  Major  Eduardo  Yanez, 
very  popular  in  this  country,  will  be 
back  again  with  the  Chilean  team,  as 
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will  Capt.  -Pelayo  Izurieta  and  Capt. 
Armando  Fernandez,  together  with  a 
new  member,  Capt.  Armando  Abarzua. 

The  Mexican  team  will  be  composed 
of  Major  Procopio  Ortez,  Capt.  Hum- 
berto  Mariles,  and  Capt.  Maya. 

Cuba  will  send  a  team  made  up  of 
Capt.  Camilio  G.  Chavez,  and  the  Lts. 
Rene  Chipi,  Angel  Fajargo,  Gerardo 
Padron,  Luis  Canton,  Sandalio  Perez 
and.Calixto  Castell. 

So  far  the  only  two  definitely  known 
to  be  coming  on  the  United  States  team 
are  Capt.  Royce  Drake  and  Lt.  Guy  V. 
Henry,  Jr.  Competing  horses,  too,  are 
still  somewhat  uncertain,  although  it  is 
known  that  our  team  expects  to  bring 
several  young  mounts  that  have  not 
seen  international  competition  before. 

Leaving  the  military,  the  green  divi- 
sions should  be  excellent  this  year  be- 
cause all  these  classes  are  being  held 
during  the  first  three  days,  thus  allow- 
ing exhibitors  to  ship  their  young  horses 
home  immediately  after  they  are 
through  showing.  In  the  past,  these  ex- 
hibitors have  been  required  to  keep 
their  horses  stabled  in  the  Garden  for 
the  entire  eight  days  of  the  show,  and 
consequently  they  have  been  reluctant 
to  ship  young  stock  to  the  Garden. 

This  new  ruling  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity for  exercising  and  schooling  young- 
sters under  rather  confused  conditions 
to  which  they  are  not  yet  suited,  and 
now  many  will  ship  to  the  show  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  seen  here. 

The  majority  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  going  to  the  Garden  during 
Horse  Show  week  doesn't  seem  to  know 
that  one  of  the  best  times  of  day  to  be 
there  is  in  the  morning.  Most  of  the 
morning  classes  are  extremely  interest- 
ing as  the  eliminations  for  the  finals  of 
some  of  the  biggest  classes  in  the  show 
are  held  then,  as  well  as  the  green  and 
suitable  classes  and  the  events  for  three- 
year-olds,    an    innovation    last  year. 

Spectators  who  buy  their  tickets  and 
come  to  the  Garden  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  entertainment  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  amount  of  time,  money, 
and  knowledge  that  go  into  the  presen- 
I at  ion  of  the  National  Horse  Show. 

To  begin  with,  a  horse  show  is  an 
unusual  type  of  enterprise  where  the 
exhibitor  pays  to  exhibit  instead  of  be- 
ing paid — of  course  the  audience  pays 
too!  The  executive  committee  and  the 
other  officers  of  a  big  show  work  for 
twelve  months,  all  to  produce  a  spec- 
tacle that  will  please  the  public  and  the 
exhibitor  alike  during  one  short  week. 

The  exhibitors  have  to  be  cajoled  and 
entertained;  the  public  has  to  be  cajoled 
and  entertained — which,  when  you  real- 
ize that  even  the  Garden  ha-  its  limita- 
tions of  space,  may  be  a  difficult 
problem.  The  public  must  have  excite- 
ment, glamor,  must  become  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  competition  in  the 
arena. 

The  exhibitor,  for  his  part,  wants 
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simply  to  win — but  that  may  include  a 
great  deal.  He  wants  the  ring  hard,  or 
he  wants  it  soft:  he  wants  to  get  through 
the  gate  first,  or  he  wants  to  get  through 
last;  he  wants  the  stables  kept  hot,  or 
he  wants  them  kept  cold;  he  wants  the 
orchestra  to  play,  or  he  does  not  want  it 
to  play  while  he  is  showing.  And  last, 
but  far  from  least,  he  insists  on  being 
wined,  dined,  and  given  a  theatrical 
sense  of  importance  at  being  there. 

Now.  no  other  horse  show  committee 
is  faced  with  all  these  problems  to 
quite  the  same  extent  as  is  the  National 
— and  those  are  just  the  beginning  of  a 
quantity  of  things  to  be  solved  by  this 
group  of  astute  men  before  the  eventual 
wind-up  on  the  final  Sunday.  Consider, 
for  instance,  that  the  Garden  is  turned 
over  to  the  show  immediately  at  the  close 
of  a  political  convention  on  November 
5.  and  that  within  eight  hours  the  horses 
will  start  to  arrive.  Or  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  close,  the  floor 
will  be  transformed  into  a  skating  rink. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  per- 
fect coordination  is  necessary  between 
all  officers  and  executives  to  make  these 
transitions  smooth,  doubly  so  since  they 
are  not  dealing  with  an  organized  unit 
lint  with  a  large  group  of  small  units — 
the  exhibitors. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  classes,  the 
exhibitor  has  probably  schooled  his 
mount  for  several  years,  if  not  more, 
before  he  feels  he  has  attained  a  state 
of  perfection  suitable  for  international 
competition.  In  the  case  of  civilian 
classes  such  rigid  accuracy  in  schooling 
is  not  necessary  to  the  same  degree,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  de- 
manded at  the  National  is  so  high  that 
even  the  most  intelligent  horseman  may 
have  to  wait  years  before  achieving 
consistent  success  at  this  show. 

His  means  of  obtaining  this  approach 
to  perfection  are  breeding,  selective  buy- 
ing of  young  horses,  or  the  readiness  to 
pay  a  large  price  after  the  horse  has 
already  been  developed. 

The  exhibitor  goes  to  great  expense  to 
show  at  the  Garden,  and  if  he  is  showing 
hackneys  or  other  harness  horses  the 
expense  is  still  higher  because  of  the 
traps.  Stabling  cannot  be  ideal  at  an 
indoor  arena.  The  horses  always  run  a 
certain  risk  of  colds  and  even  pneu- 
monia due  to  uneven  temperatures. 
Space  is  necessarily  cramped,  and  it  -  is 
next  to  impossible  for  the  exhibitor  to 
"move"  his  horse  properly  before  a  class 
so  that  he  will  show  the  desired  bril- 
liance and  evenness  of  pace  when  he  is 
called  into  the  ring — These  are  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  exhibitor. 

But  somehow  all  these  problems — 
those  of  the  committee  and  those  of  the 
owners — are  ironed  out  to  nearly  every- 
body's satisfaction  during  the  big  week 
at  the  National.  Any  other  group  of  men 
would  have  had  white  hair  long  ago.  but 
instead,  this  group  has  consistently  of- 
fered us  a  spectacular,  smooth,  and  edi- 
fying exhibition. 
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I'll  Take  The  Low 

7*A<  C«5<  for  Hurdle  Racing  at  flu  Major  Tracks 
by  ROBERT.  BECKER  PHILLIPS,  JR. 


'  A  GOOD  steeplechase  prospect  can 
A  learn  to  jump  brush  consistently 
in  two  years;  a  top  timber  horse  can  be 
made  in  two  to  five  years:  a  hurdle 
horse  can  be  made  in  four  weeks." 

There  is  the  essential  thesis  pro- 
pounded by  the  friends  of  hurdle  racing 
in  the  United  States.  On  it  they  base 
their  claim  that  t he  future  of  steeplechas- 
ing  can  be  assured  by  construction  of 
hurdles  courses  at  our  major  race  tracks. 

The  first  premise  is  bulwarked  by  half- 
a-dozen  lesser  points,  but  none  is  more 
significant  than  the  simple  fact  that  a 
green  jumper  can  give  a  good  account 
of  himself  over  hurdles  after  a  single 
month  of  schooling.  This  means  that 
hurdle  horses  are  easier  to  find,  to  de- 
velop, to  ride  and  to  bet,  than  any  other 
type  adapted  to  racing  through  the  field. 
And  for  that  reason,  the  hurdles  should 
attract  new  owners,  new  trainers,  new 
jockeys  and  a  new  public  to  steeple- 
chasing. 

Within  the  past  decade,  hurdle  racing 
has  proved  its  drawing  power  at  the  hunt 
race  meetings.  Its  success  there  was 
achieved  under  conditions  not  half  so 
favorable  as  those  implicit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  "the  big  apple"  race  tracks.  Few 
hurdle  purses  at  the  hunt  meetings  ex- 
ceed $300  to  $500,  which  narrows  the  list 
of  horse  owners  who  may  become  inter- 
ested in  the  sport. 


Also,  most  of  the  hunt  race  owners 
make  use  of  the  hurdles  as  a  ground 
school  for  future  brush  or  even  timber 
horses.  Only  a  few  keep  jumpers  solely 
for  the  little  course. 

At  the  big  tracks,  every  owner  who  has 
a  horse  able  to  run  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
more  is  a  potential  convert  to  the  hurdles 
game — provided  of  course  that  his  horses 
are  not  in  the  stake  or  handicap  classes, 
running  for  purses  far  above  those  offered 
in  the  hurdles  at  present.  If  some  day 
the  low-jump  purses  include  a  few  stakes 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000,  then  the  horses  that 
run  for  such  money  may  also  be  added 
to  the  sport.  Today  the  hurdle  owner 
could  expect  $1,000  to  $1,200  purses. 

It  has  never  been  regarded  as  unusual 
in  England  for  a  good  distance  horse 
to  run  over  hurdles  at  one  meeting  and 
on  the  flat  at  the  next,  or  perhaps  alter- 
nate within  the  same  week  at  the  same 
meeting.  When  a  similar  attitude  has 
been  established  in  this  country,  then 
every  owner  of  a  distance  horse  will  be, 
as  we  say,  the  potential  owner  of  a 
hurdle  horse. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Fred  H.  Parks,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  other  men  responsible 
for  the  current  revival  of  steepchasing 
at  the  New7  York  tracks  are  convinced 


i,  that  the  game's  national  revival  could 
be  hastened  through  hurdle  courses.  I 
talked  with  Parks  and  we  ran  over  a 
list  of  points  connected  with  the  six  im- 
portant elements  in  the  picture:  owners, 
trainers,  jockeys,  public,  track  manage- 
ments and  breeders.  They  may  be  recon- 
sidered here  in  that  order. 

Regard  this  owner,  Mr.  B.,  whose 
string  of  ten  horses  is  stabled  at  Blowme 
Downs,  on  the  East  Coast.  He  has  four 
two-year-olds,  two  three-year-olds,  a 
couple  of  seasoned  sprinters,  and  a  pair 
of  horses  five  and  six  years  old,  respec- 
tively, which  may  be  called  high-class 
platers.  This  last  pair  is  the  best  bred  in 
the  barn,  judging  along  classic  lines,  and 
yet  they  are  at  present  the  least  produc- 
tive members  of  the  string. 

The  reason  is  that  they  have,  as  they 
grew  older,  displayed  more  and  more  of 
an  inclination  to  go  a  distance,  and  less 
ability  to  get  up  to  win  in  the  mile  and 
one-sixteenth  or  mile  and  one-eighth 
route  of  claiming  races. 

In  the  twenty  days  of  the  Blowme 
Downs  meeting,  there  are  to  be  only 
four  races  of  more  than  a  mile  and  one- 
eighth,  and  if  his  horses  can  get  into 
these  at  all,  Mr.  B.  knows  they  will  have 
to  meet  the  best  Class  B  and  Class  C 
route  runners  then  stabled  on  the 
grounds.  And  no  matter  how  many  times 
he  sends  them  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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House  On  The  First  Tee 

by  RICHARD  E.  GLENDINMNG 


Abit  of  Americana  in  the  making  was 
the  mushroom  growth  of  the  coun- 
try clubs  which  sprouted  up  across  the 
land.  Every  house  with  acreage  about 
it  was  a  potential  convert  into  a  coun- 
try club  and  every  piece  of  lawn  was 
eligible  to  become  a  fairway. 

But  the  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  house  in 
Bradford,  Pa.,  reversed  the  process.  A 
country  club  became  a  home;  sand-traps 
bloomed  into  flower  beds  and  the  fair- 
ways were  lawns  again,  sweeping  green 
and  fresh  down  into  the  valley. 

Kairdmoor,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
Emery,  was  not  always  green  lawn  or 
closecropped  fairways  before  the  first 
country  club  was  built.  There  was  the 
time  when  oil  wells  jutted  up  like  bold 
exclamation  points  telling  all  who  passed 
by  that  oil  was  an  industry  of  Bradford 
and  that  oil  was  beneath  that  first  coun- 
try club  built  in  1900.  From  that  year 
until  1939,  the  club  was  a  nineteenth 
hole — its  locker  room  rang  of  spiked  golf 
shoes,  and  stories  of  untamed  slices  and 


About  is  the  first  Bradford  Country  Club,  built 
in  1900.  with  one  of  the  oil  wells  in  the  distance; 
belotc,  as  it  was  shortly  before  Mrs.  Lewis  Emery 
purchased  it  in  19S9  and  began   to  revamp  it 


missed  putts — a  golf  club  in  every  sense. 

But  that  was  all  in  the  past. 

Today  the  only  tie  that  one  can  find 
at  Kairdmoor  with  the  old  golf  course 
is  an  occasional  tee,  a  few  holes  that  are 
sometimes  used,  a  fine  swimming  pool 
built  in  1936.  and  of  course,  the  club 
house  remodeled  into  a  lovely  private 
dwelling.  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
the  country  club  immediately,  it  is  there 
beneath  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the 
house. 

The  property  on  which  the  first  club 
was  built  was  owned  by  Mr.  Emery  be- 
fore he  sold  its  33  acres  to  the  Bradford 
Country  Club.  The  first  club  house,  like 
Topsy,  just  grew.  In  its  early  years  it 
looked  a  little  lost,  perched  there  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  But  its  squareness  be- 
came elongated  when  wings  were  built 
onto  its  center  section.  The  core  of  the 
building  remained  intact  except  for  the 
addition  of  three  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof,  giving  the  newly-done  club  the  use 
of  the  second  floor,  and  an  uninterrupted 
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view  out  over  the  valley.  In  1939  the 
club  was  due  for  another  face  lifting  hut . 
before  t he  transformation  could  take 
place.  Mrs.  Finery  stepped  in  and 
bought  the  property  so  that,  after  89 
years,  it  was  once  more  in  the  Emery 
family. 

That  was  early  in  February  of  1!):!!*. 
By  the  end  of  August  of  the  same  year 
the  house  was  completed.  Frederick  Fen- 
sel.  architect  of  Bradford,  did  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  architectural  work, 
while  the  commission  for  the  interior 
decorations  was  given  to  Louis  G.  Cald- 
well of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

A  country  club  without  people  is  often 
barn-like  and  voices  echo  in  the  hall- 
ways. Figuratively  speaking.  Mr.  Fensel 
had  to  take  the  echo  out  of  the  Bradford 
Country  Club.  His  first  step  was  to  tie 
the  house  together,  to  make  it  adapt- 
able to  private  living. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
a  country  club  knows  that  this  is  no 
easy  task.  Where  people  meet  for  play 
and  entertainment,  rooms  must  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  many  and  each 
room  must  be  almost  separate  unto  itself 
in  order  to  give  as  much  privacy  as  pos- 
sible to  each  group.  The  result  is  usually 
a  disconnected  unity  rather  than  the 
integrated  whole  that  should  be  home. 

For  example,  there  was  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  the  large  ballroom 
that  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  build- 


ing, a  necessity  for  a  country  club  to 
be  sure,  but  hardly  an  essential  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
big  club  dining  room  which  had  been 
built  on.  Neither  had  a  place  in  the 
Finery  home. 

Thk  dining  room  was  very  simply 
taken  care  of.  It  was  severed  from 
the  house  altogether  leaving  the  kitchens 
of  the  old  club  which  were  converted 
into  a  garage  and  laundry.  Where  it 
once  stood,  a  formal  garden  was  laid  out. 
But  the  ballroom  was  a  somewhat 
different  story.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  could  become  a  part  of  the  home  was 
to  cut  it  up  into  rooms.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  Kairdmoor  house  is  now 
made  up  of  the  old  ballroom,  though 
you  would  never  know  it.  Today  all  the 
rooms  look  as  though  they  had  always 
been  there  and  as  though  nothing  could 
ever  change  them. 

That  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
problems  Architect  Fensel  was  faced 
with. 

On  the  black  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
chief  attributes  of  the  club  which  was 
to  be  remoulded  were  its  ideal  location 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  its  solid  con- 
struction. The  lines  of  the  club  were 
good  and  could  be  retained. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the 
1900  country  club,  the  building  was  a 
one  story  structure  with  no  foundation. 


A  wide  porch  went  around  three  sides 
of  the  house.  But.  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  when  the  club  was  remod- 
eled several  years  later,  it  became  a 
story  ami  a  half  building  through  the 
addition  of  the  dormers.  In  the  second 
remodeling,  the  wide  porch  was  retained 
only  at  the  front  and  one  of  the  sides. 

The  building  still  remained  basement- 
less. 

Hut  when  Mr.  Fensel  started  to  work 
he  not  only  put  in  a  basement  but  made 
it  work  for  him.  The  view  of  the  front 
of  the  house  reveals  the  lower  level  as 
one  of  the  chief  entrances. 

A  graceful  grille  door,  flanked  by  two 
small  grilled  windows,  opens  into  a  foyer 
with  a  large-checkered  linoleum  floor. 
The  marquee  over  the  basement  en- 
trance is  an  unusual  feature.  When  the 
house  is  viewed  from  full-front,  the  rea- 
son for  the  disc-like  roof  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  lines  are  not  chopped  in  half 
as  they  might  have  been  if  a  heavier 
roof,  or  one  with  a  sharp  peak,  had  been 
placed  over  the  doorway.  The  wafer-thin 
marquee  falls  into  the  lines  of  the  home. 

A  double  stairway  leads  from  the 
drive  to  the  porch,  at  the  center  of 
which  is  another  entrance  into  the  house. 
Note  that  the  porch  has  been  done  with 
double  columns  rather  than  the  single 
columns  which  characterized  the  coun- 
try club  during  its  first  39  years  of  ex- 
istence. If  one  compares  the  present  day 


Tulips,  where  sandtraps  used  to  be,  contrast  against  the  lawns  of  Kairdmoor  which  sweep  down  into  the  valley  from  the  house  which  hugs  the  hill 
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oranges  in  the  hangings  and  sofa  cover;  the  fireplace  has  no  mantlepiece  and  is  jaced  with  Dutch  tiles 


home  with  its  immediate  predecessor,  he 
can  see  very  good  reason  why  the  double 
columns,  the  basement  entrance,  and  the 
double  stairway,  are  there.  The  building 
has  a  new  feeling  of  solidarity  and  com- 
pactness— it  appears  to  be  longer. 

But  if  the  present  house  appears  to  be 
longer,  it  can  be  blamed  on  an  illusion 
created  by  Mr.  Fensel,  for  the  Emery 
home  and  the  club  from  which  it  was 
remodeled  are  almost  exactly  the  same 
length.  The  architect  took  the  steep 
peaks  from  the  dormers  and  threw  all 
emphasis  on  horizontal  lines  rather  than 
those  which  sweep  upward  and  carry 
the  eye  off  into  the  clouds. 

The  effect  of  horizontal  lines  was 
brought  out  even  stronger  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  railing  at  the  flat  deck  of 
the  roof  and  the  roof  was  continued  on 
to  a  peak.  The  general  aspect  of  the  old 
building  was  retained  for  sentimental 
Teasons,  but  now  it  had  taken  on  a  resi- 
dential character. 

There  was  very  little  left  for  Frederick 
Fensel  to  do  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
after  he  had  smoothed  and  polished  the 
rough  edges.  When  the  people  of  Brad- 
ford built  their  club  they  built  it  to  last. 
When  it  came  time  to  remodel  it  they 
knew  they  would  have  a  framework 
strong  enough  to  build  upon. 

Louis  Caldwell  set  to  work  on  the  in- 
terior after  architect  Fensel  had  com- 


pleted his  work.  Not  only  had  Fensel 
put  many  rooms  where  only  the  ball- 
room had  been  before  but  he  also  low- 
ered the  high  12  foot  ceilings  to  nine  feet 
four  inches,  a  height  more  compatible 
with  comfortable  living.  The  cornice  of 
each  room  was  extended  to  form  win- 
dow cornices  in  which  to  pocket  the 
hardware  and  hangings.  The  drapes 
hang  from  ceiling  to  floor,  for  all  win- 
dows extend  to  the  ceiling  line. 

The  effect  that  Mr.  Caldwell  was  after 
throughout  the  entire  house  was  one 
of  an  informal  country  home,  for  a  stiff 
formal  display  house  has  no  place  in  the 
Bradford  scheme  of  things.  With  that 
in  mind,  dado  and  all  the  woodwork  in 
the  living  room  were  painted  ivory  and 
the  wall  paper  was  done  in  a  soft  warm 
gray  with  a  small  star  pattern  in  off- 
white.  The  color  scheme  of  the  living 
room  was  predicated  by  the  glazed 
chintz  of  the  hangings  with  their  green, 
gray,  white,  yellow,  bittersweet,  and 
orange  on  a  background  of  slate. 

The  hand-made  carved  rug  is  the 
deepest  shade  of  green  in  the  chintz  and 
is  adapted  from  a  Chippendale  motif. 
The  chintz  is  repeated  on  several  pieces 
of  furniture  in  order  to  lend  the  proper 
balance,  while  the  gold,  bittersweet,  and 
green  colors  are  accented  in  other  uphol- 
stered pieces. 


Many  of  the  accessories  in  the  living 
room  were  selected  by  their  harmony 
with  the  color  scheme,  and,  through  the 
use  of  varied  periods  of  furniture,  a  set 
appearance  has  been  avoided.  Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite,  Regency  and  Shera- 
ton, stand  side  by  side  and  are  made, 
for  the  most  part,  of  blond  woods  such 
as  pine,  walnut,  mahogany,  and  fruit 
wood.  The  piano  was  finished  to  blend 
in  with  the  light  warm  walnut  shade. 
As  an  occasional  accent,  old  antique 
mahogany  has  been  used. 

One  of  the  most  charming  rooms  in 
the  house  is  the  quiet  and  restful  library 
with  its  pine-panelled  honey-colored 
walls.  They  were  given  their  lovely 
color  by  shellack  and  several  coats  .of 
hard  wax.  The  rugs  were  dyed  the  same 
color  as  the  walls  in  order  to  insure  a 
soft  continuous  effect  as  a  background 
for  the  greens,  yellows,  and  orange,  fig- 
ured with  peacocks  in  the  window  hang- 
ings and  sofa  cover.  To  accentuate  still 
more  the  colors  in  the  linen,  the  wing 
chair  is  covered  with  a  leather  which  is 
the  same  color  as  the  walls  and  the  rug. 

On  the  walls  hang  personal  mementos, 
hunting  and  sport  prints,  while  the 
lamps  flanking  the  sofa  are  delicately 
carved  chinese  figures  done  in  terra 
cnite. 

It  is  the  fireplace  which  is  the  first 
to  catch  the  eye  when  one  steps  into  the 
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room,  however.  It  is  faced  with  old 
dutch  tiles  imported  from  Holland  and 
the  neat  figures  on  the  white  tile  back- 
ground add  a  sparkle  to  the  room.  Un- 
like most  fireplaces,  it  has  no  mantel- 
piece. There  is  almost  a  flat  surface 
across  the  face  of  the  fireplace  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  Above  it  hangs  the  picture  of 
the  late  Sen.  Lewis  Emery.  Jr.,  by  Mr. 
Rolf  Stoll  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

When  one  sees  the  dining  room,  he 
has  the  feeling  of  being  close  to  China, 
for  the  dining  room  has  a  Chinese  motif 
running  through  it.  If  you  try  to  forget 
that  you  are  in  Bradford.  Pa.,  you  may 
hope  to  find  an  old  mandarin  is  patter- 
ing out  to  meet  you,  his  hands  buried 
far  up  his  flowing  sleeves. 

The  wood  is  a  grayed  blue-green,  a 
shade  darker  than  the  same  color  in  the 
hand-painted  Chinese  wall  paper.  The 
wall  paper  was  given  a  green  glaze  after 
it  was  hung  to  bring  it  to  its  blue-green 
tone.  The  hangings  are  a  fine  wool  dam- 
ask of  a  brilliant  lacquer  red  taken  from 
the  wall  paper.  The  rug  is  a  warm  light 
tan,  hand-made  and  carved  in  a  small 
Chinese  Chippendale  pattern,  the  figures 
for  which  were  taken  from  the  wall 
paper. 

The  dining  room  furniture  is  a  combi- 
nation of  Chippendale.  Sheraton,  and 
Duncan  Phyfe,  in  bleached  mahogany. 
The  chairs  are  covered  with  a  grayed 
blue-green  leather,  harmonious  with  the 
wood  work.  Facing  the  window,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  is  a  built-in 
china  cabinet  with  doors  glazed  in  typi- 
cal Chippendale  pattern. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  silver 
urns  on  the  sideboard  which  have  in- 
direct lighting  units  cut  in  their  backs, 
the  dining  room  is  entirely  lighted  by 
caudles. 

The  second  floor  of  Kairdmoor,  as  it 
is  now.  would  never  know  itself  as  it 


used  to  be.  Half  of  it,  during  the  days 
of  the  country  club,  had  been  the  ladies' 
locker  and  shower  rooms;  the  other  half 
was  reserved  for  the  men.  But  to-day 
the  ladies'  unit  is  the  master  bedroom, 
sitting  room  and  bathroom  suite. 

Off  the  center,  or  bedroom  portion, 
the  original  small  dormers  were 
opened  into  wide  alcoves  with  windows 
running  the  complete  length  of  the  out- 
side walls.  The  ceilings  of  the  alcoves 
are  lower  than  that  in  the  bedroom, 
giving  the  alcoves  the  appearance  of  en- 
tirely separate  rooms. 

The  men's  locker  room  was  large 
enough  to  become  two  guest  rooms, 
three  servants  rooms  and  three  baths. 

The  early  American  guest  room  has 
pale  yellow  walls  and  a  carpet  of  deep 
solid  blue.  The  chairs  are  covered  with 


a  small-patterned  rough  green  silk  and 
maple  furniture  is  used  throughout. 
Above  the  beds  are  old  fruit  prints.  The 
little  French  figure  which  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  lamp  which  stands  on  the 
night  table  alongside  the  bed  is  still  an- 
other interesting  touch  which  must  sud- 
denly be  discovered  by  visitors  as 
Kairdmoor. 

The  other  guest  room  is  French  Pro- 
vincial. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  tying  together  the  rooms  deco- 
ratively  so  that  they  would  flow 
smoothly  into  each  other,  rather  than 
having  sharp  breaks  in  color  and  pattern 
with  the  crossing  of  each  door  sill.  He 
solved  the  problem  by  carrying  a  bit  of 
each  room  over  into  the  next  but 
avoided  the  monotony  of  repetition.  For 
example,  he  used  the  green  living  room 
rug  in  the  hallway  and  continued  it  up 
the  stairs.  In  addition,  the  hall  was 
wallpapered  with  a  bold  floral  pattern 
on  a  background  of  gray  which  picked 
up  the  chintz  colors  from  the  living 
room . 

Everything  one  could  possibly  want 
to  be  comfortable  can  be  found  at 
Kairdmoor  but  the  country  spirit  is  still 
there.  Perhaps  the  single  concession  to 
cliff-dwelling  in  city  apartments  is  the 
elevator  which  has  been  installed. 

But  a  good  deal  of  the  charm  of  Kaird- 
moor cannot  be  enclosed  by  four  walls. 
Rambling  through  the  gardens  and 
along  the  broken  flagstone  paths,  one 
has  the  feeling  of  wandering  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  studied  informality.  Tulips, 
more  tulips  than  one  can  imagine,  bloom 
in  former  sand-traps  where  golf  balls 
rested.  There  was  the  time  when  the 
tulip  bulbs  were  imported  from  Holland 
but  the  war  stepped  in  between  Kaird- 
moor and  the  source  of  supply.  Now 
American  bulbs  push  through  the  soil. 

Over  there  is  the  swimming-pool  built 
by  the  country  (Continued  on  page  46) 


Good  taste  in  informality  is  the  living  room  with  its  carved  green  rug,  ivory  dado  and  gray  wall- 
paper; the  ceilings,  once  12  jeet  high,  have  been  brought  down  to  9  feci,  k  inches 
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Gentlemen, 
I  Give  You 


by  HARRY  BOTSFORD 


Once  in  a  while,  if  you  are  fortunate, 
in  the  hush  of  an  early  spring 
dawn,  along  some  wooded  path  or  log 
road,  you  may  encounter  a  Miracle.  And, 
unless  you  know  the  ruffed  grouse,  you 
may  be  grossly  deceived  by  the  female 
of  the  species. 

She  is  no  huzzy,  but  a  mother,  gal- 
lant and  deceptive,  defending  a  brood  of 
chicks.  She  fools  you  into  thinking  that 
she  has  a  broken  wing.  She  runs  slowly 
and  painfully,  one  wing  drooping  piti- 
fully, dragging  on  the  ground. 

Unless  you  know  the  game  and  are 
familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the  lady, 
you'll  be  chasing  her — which  is  exactly 
what  she  wants.  She  will  elude  your 
grasp  by  minor  and  encouraging  mar- 
gins. You'll  be  lured  off  the  path  or  the 
road  where  the  encounter  first  took 
place  and  when  she  has  you  far  enough 
away,  she  will  suddenly  drop  the  decep- 
tion and  dash  out  of  sight  so  quickly 
that  you  will  stop  and  wonder  if  it  isn't 
all  a  dream,  born  of  gray  morning  mist 
or  the  vanished  pink  of  the  eastern  sky. 

Stand  perfectly  still  and  watch  care- 
fully. Presently  you  will  hear  an  impera- 
tive but  low-pitched  call  and.  if  your 
eyes  are  alert  and  keen,  you'll  see  a  half 
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dozen  inanimate  lumps  of  soft  brown 
detach  themselves  from  the  protective 
coloration  of  last  year's  leaves  and 
scamper,  like  tiny  tan  shadows,  to  the 
mother  bird.  She  makes  a  brief  inven- 
tory and  trots  off.  head  in  the  air.  tread- 
ing lightly,  proud  and  unafraid,  out  of 
sight  and  sound. 

It  was  a  good  act.  It's  an  old  act,  too. 
It  usually  works;  maybe  that  is  one  of 
the  many  reasons  why  ruffed  grouse 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  a 
variety  of  adversity  that  steadily  grows 
more  complex  and  is  fraught  with  re- 
curring hazards.  Sportsmen  should  be 
grateful  for  the  courage,  the  resource- 
fulness, the  adaptability  and  the  never- 
failing  shrewdness  of  the  grandest  of  all 
game  birds,  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  bird  regard 
it  with  so  much  affection  that  we  have 
been  charged  with  lunacy.  Perhaps,  be- 
cause of  this  peculiar  attitude  we  have 
absolutely  no  reserve  when  we  speak  of 
grouse.  Yet.  our  affection  is  a  trifle  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  certain  carping  in- 
dividuals who  sternlv  remind  us  that 


our  affection  is  a  damned  poor  gift  since 
we  are  out  each  season  in  a  determined 
effort  to  kill  the  very  thing  we  love  .  .  , 

But  we  know  that  a  little  killing  is 
good  for  grouse.  It  breaks  up  flocks  and 
families,  scatters  birds  to  new  feeding 
grounds,  makes  them  more  alert  and 
wild.  Grouse,  in  common  with  other 
birds  and  animals,  have  no  morals  and 
probably  never  waste  time  in  thinking 
about  sex.  As  a  result,  shooting  lessens 
interbreeding  with  its  inevitable  penal- 
ties of  lowered  vitality,  inferior  men- 
tality, physical  misfits. 

How  grouse  survive  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  bird  has  enough  brains 
and  native  ingenuity  to  cope  with  ad- 
verse and  changing  conditions.  In  most 
of  the  eastern  states,  grouse  cover  is 
steadily  shrinking  as  more  land  is  put 
under  cultivation.  Good  roads  and  the 
motor  car  have  combined  to  keep  only 
a  few  isolated  areas  free  from  a  surplus 
of  hunters.  Each  season  the  grouse  have 
some  new  problem  in  the  job  of  surviv- 
ing. 

For  centuries,  I  suppose,  millions  of 
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grouse  fattened  on  chestnuts  every  fall. 
Then  along  came  the  chestnut  blight 
ami  then-  were  no  more  chestnuts.  Did 
the  grouse  starve?  They  did  not!  They 
didn't  go  on  relief  or  howl  for  govern- 
ment help.  They  simply  got  hungry 
enough  to  find  other  things  to  eat.  They 
didn't  migrate  or  start  voting  Republi- 
can. 

They  have  the  happy  habit  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  They  forage  in  old 
orchards  at  dawn  and  sunset;  they  pil- 
lage grain  fields  before  and  after  harvest. 
But,  unlike  their  ungainly  and  awk- 
ward cousin,  the  pheasant,  you  never 
see  a  grouse  tamely  sharing  the  grain 
a  farmer  1ms  tossed  out  for  his  chickens. 

For  almost  thirty-five  years  now  I 
have  been  hunting  grouse  over  the  same 
terrain,  an  area  approximately  fifteen 
miles  square:  farmland,  deep  woods,  a 
scattering  of  pine  and  hemlock  and 
thorn  apple.  In  that  area  is  more  than 
one  valley,  one  hill  and  near-mountain. 
Year  after  year,  with  the  exception  of 
periods  spent  in  hospitals,  service  in  the 
War  to  end  Wars.  I  have  ranged  the 
length  and  width  of  this  grand  and  be- 
loved cover.  Each  season  I  find  grouse 
in  the  same  place.  They  are  creatures 
of  inherited  habit  and  dependable  to  a 
satisfying  degree. 

There's  an  old  rail  fence,  in  Green 
Bottom,  that  angles  between  a  field 
usually  planted  with  buckwheat  and  a 
patch  of  woods.  Each  year  I  can  depend 
on  jumping  a  round  half-dozen  fat  and 
fast  birds  along  that  fence — husky 
chaps  that  roar  into  the  air  and  who 
know  the  annoying  trick  of  putting  a 
tree  or  some  other  obstacle  between  me 
and  them.  Next  year,  there  will  still  be 
a  half  dozen  grouse  there,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  last  season  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  bag  two  or  three  of  them. 
They  like  that  cover — and  I  like  to  hunt 
it.  They  must  transfer  their  love  for  that 
cover  to  each  generation.  I  rather  sus- 
pect it's  my  duty  to  pass  the  informa- 
tion on  to  Bud,  for  I,  too,  believe  in 
passing  things  like  this  along  to  the  next 
generation! 

Yet,  the  grouse  is  not  always  predict- 
able. He  can  be  crafty  to  a  point  where 
he  may  become  a  legend.  I  recall  such 
a  bird  in  a  year  when  the  shooting  was 
none  too  good  and  the  birds  were  ex- 
cessively and  unreasonably  wild. 

Other  birds  were  getting  up  so  far 
ahead  that  the  beat  of  their  wings  made 
only  a  shadow  of  sound.  But  not  this 
wise  old  cock!  He'd  wait,  hugged  close 
to  the  leaves,  or  behind  a  stump  or  in  a 
brush  pile  or  some  other  unlikely  place. 
He'd  let  me  walk  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  him.  He'd  wait  till  I  had  passed  ten 
or  twenty  feet  and  then  roar  up  behind 
me  so  unexpectedly  that  I  got  only  a 
snap  shot  at  him.  Usually — for  he  did 
this  trick  no  less  than  six  times  on  one 
afternoon — he  was  only  a  ghostly  shadow 
flickering  mockingly  behind  the  shelter 
of  a  tree  before  I  could  raise  my  gun.  I 
told  a  friend  he  could  find  a  grouse  in 
this  patch  of  woods  and  he  thanked  me 


and  showed  considerable  gratitude.  The 
next  night  he  called  and  spun  me  a 
curious  talc  of  a  grouse  that  always 
waited  until  he  had  passed  before  it  took 
to  the  air.  I  was  very  sympathetic  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  shrewd  old  fellow  lives  for- 
ever. 

What  happens  to  grouse  in  zero 
weather  and  deep  snow?  He  seems 
to  thrive  under  such  climatic  conditions. 
More  than  once,  tramping  through  deep 
snow  in  the  woods,  immediately  after  a 
heavy  storm,  I've  seen  tell-tale  holes, 
partially  filled  with  snow,  in  a  heavy 
drift.  As  I  came  close  there  would  be 
an  explosion  of  snow  and  the  birds  would 
rocket  into  the  air,  lively  and  apparently 
as  lusty  as  ever.  They  are  very  heavily 
feathered,  warm-blooded  by  nature.  I've 
never  seen  it  done  and  I  doubt  if  any 
has,  but  the  theory  is  that  during  a 
heavy  storm  the  grouse  simply  take  a 
neat  nose  dive  into  a  heavy  drift  and 
the  velocity  of  their  flight  carries  them 


deep.  Then  they  tuck  their  heads  under 
their  wings  and  contentedly  go  to  sleep 
until  the  storm  is  over,  knowing  they 
arc  completely  concealed  and  free  from 
danger. 

Their  vitality  is  amazing.  More  than 
once  hunters  will  knock  over  a  fat  bird 
with  only  one  leg,  the  other  having  been 
shot  off  in  some  previous  season.  With 
all  physical  facilities  in  perfect  condi- 
tion it  would  appear  that  the  bird  must 
have  a  difficult  time  in  surviving — but 
Mu  se  birds  arc  invariably  in  prime  con- 
di1  ion. 

I  have  belonged  to  several  sports- 
men's organizations  that  were  optimisti- 
cally inclined.  During  severe  winter 
weather  it  was  our  practice  to  fare  deep 
into  the  woods  and  scatter  food  for  game 
birds.  We  made  shelters  and  windbreaks 
in  which  we  placed  their  buckwheat, 
cracked  corn  and  other  grain.  Revisiting 
these  caches  I  would  invariably  dis- 
cover that  pheasant,  quail,  squirrels  and 
an  infrequent  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  Futurity,  from  the  infield,  has  Our  Boots  romping  to  victory,  leading  the  favorite.  King  Cole,  second,  Whirlauay,  third,  and  New  World,  fourth 


A  Turn  in  the  Road  for  Racing 

by  G.  F.  T.  RYALL 


Now  and  then,  racing  comes  to  a  turn 
in  the  road  and  sets  off  sharply  in 
another  direction.  Recently  the  trend 
has  been  toward  stamina  through  dis- 
tance races. 

Not  a  breathlessly  new  idea. 
In  1665,  Governor  Nicholls  of  His 
Majesty's  Province  of  New  York  an- 
nounced that  a  horse-race  would  be  held 
at  Hempstead,  or  Salisbury  Plains  on 
Long  Island,  "not  so  much  for  the  di- 
vertissement of  youth  as  for  encouraging 
the  bettering  the  breed  of  horses,  which 
through  great  neglect  has  been  im- 
paired." There  is  no  record  of  the  length 
of  that  race,  but  a  good  guess  would  be 
that  it  was  at  least  four  miles. 

A  hundred  years  later,  the  Free 
Mason's  Purse,  for  best  two  in  three 
heats,  each  heat  three  times  around 
Beaver  Pond,  was  run  off  at  a  track  in 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  not  so  far  from 
the  present  Jamaica  course. 

About  this  time  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Mercury  complained  that  the  most 
popular  breed  of  horses  was  one  that 
"ran  short  distances  with  great  velocity, 
but  had  no  bottom." 

I'm  not  a  fellow  who  sits  in  the  cellar 
and  swears  it's  the  only  room  in  the 
house;  however,  in  a  season  that  boasts 
an  evenly  matched,  if  something  less 
than   vintage,  collection  of  two-year- 


olds;  a  lot  of  three-year-olds  of  whom, 
except  a  few.  the  less  said  the  better; 
and  no  more  top-class  older  horses  than 
you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  more  stamina  is  really  needed. 

Nothing  would  be  more  welcome  than 
if  interest  aroused  in  the  sweepstakes 
run  over  a  distance  of  ground  at  Bel- 
mont Park's  autumn  meeting — the  Man- 
hattan, and  Ladies'  Handicaps,  each  at 
a  mile  and  a  half:  the  Lawrence  Realiza- 
tion, at  a  mile  and  five  furlongs:  the 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup.  at  two  miles; 
and  the  New  York  Handicap,  at  two 
miles  and  a  quarter — brought  about  a 
revival  of  old  time  racing.  It's  possible, 
for  there's  a  bit  of  follow-my-leader  in 
the  managements  of  most  race  tracks. 

Of  course  it's  easier  to  train  a  horse 
to  go  six  furlongs  than  to  go  twelve, 
also  the  horse  can  be  run  oftener,  so 
trainers  follow  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance. 

The  Miami  Jockey  Club  has  hit  on  an 
idea  that  will  be  tried  at  its  meeting  this 
winter:  the  trainer  saddling  the  winner 
of  a  race  at  a  mile  and  three-sixteenths 
will  receive  a  prize  of  $50  cash.  $100  for 
winning  one  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
$150  for  one  at  a  mile  and  three  furlongs, 
and  $-200  for  one  at  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
farther. 


It  was  generous  of  the  Westchester 
Racing  Association,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Alfred  Yanderbilt  its  president, 
to  put  on  a  handicap  at  two  miles  and 
a  quarter,  with  a  $50,000  purse.  It  was 
smart  box-office,  too.  for  it  brought  out 
a  crowd  of  24,249  to  Belmont  Park,  only 
70-4  fewer  than  came  out  for  The  Fu- 
turity, one  of  the  East's  most  important 
races. 

As  a  race,  the  New  York  Handicap 
was  an  exciting  spectacle  for  the  casual, 
occasional  visitor,  but  to  horsemen  it 
was  a  pretty  appalling  exhibition  of 
jockeyship. 

For  example.  Equitable  was  rushed 
up  from  nowhere  into  the  lead  six  fur- 
longs from  home,  but,  despite  this,  tired 
only  in  the  last  few  strides,  and  Shot 
Put  beat  her  by  a  neck.  Also.  Townsend 
Martin  declares  that  his  colt  Boling- 
broke  would  have  walked  in  if  Hebert, 
who  rode  him.  had  been  more  patient. 
Almost  every  other  owner  or  trainer  had 
some  sort  of  complaint. 

The  only  horse  that  really  had  an  ex- 
cuse was  Fenelon.  He  stumbled  at  the 
start,  and  falling  against  the  side  of  the 
stall  gate  knocked  a  hole  in  his  stifle, 
bruised  his  shoulder,  and  bumped  his 
head.  After  all  that,  it  was  surprising 
he  ran  as  well  as  he  did. 

Shot  Put.  of  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  "grand  final"  parade  of  Belgians,  entries  in  the  National  Belgian 
Show,  was  a  prelude  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  performance 


Mrs.  George  D.  Eustis'  Wonderful  Prince 
was  the  junior  champion  Jerst  y  bull 


The  great  American-bred  Belgian  stallion  Jay  Farceur,  owned  by 
H.  C.  Horneman,  the  grand  champion  stallion 


Fred  Maytag,  II.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Maytag,  Mrs.  Fred  Maytag. 

II,  with  one  of  their  fatuous  Holsteins 


Four  blonde-maned  Belgians  waiting  outside  the  Hip- 
podrome just  before  the  final  big  parade 


After  3Vz  tough  miles  over  timber;  Mans-  The  last  jump,  Mansfield  Park  and  William  J.  Clothier's  Henchman, 

field  Park  with  Henry  W.  Frost,  Jr.,  up  w]l0  finished  second,  are  neck  and  neck 


The  Hayes  Memorial;  No.  13  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park's  Crooked  Wood,  the  winner, 
Whitelaw  Iieid's  Bagpipe,  F.  A.  Clark's  Fay  Cottage  riderless 


Harry  D.  Kirkover,  F.  Ambrose 
Clark,  and  James  Park 
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The  gallery,  handlers,  and  some  of  the  dogs,  during  the  water 
test;  a  Chesapeake  {left)  is  about  to  dive  in 
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Lady  contestants :  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Starr,  Mrs.  J.  Gould 
Remick,  Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Inglis  Frost 
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Winthrop  G.  Sands'  Timbertown  Clansman,  winner  of 
the  Xoviee  stake,  teas  handled  by  Mrs.  Paul  Svane 


Orchardton  Duce  of  Wingan,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Remick,  icon  the  Training  stake 


Gilbert  TT\  Chapman,  one  of  the  guns,  and  Mrs.  Inglis  Frost  with  trco  of 
the  Labradors  she  ran:  Kennoxcay  Frolic,  and  Wendy  of  Kennorcay 


P.  T  JONES  PHO 


America  Has  the  Foxhounds 

by  NEW  BOLD  ELY,  M.F.H. 


With  hunting  in  England  curtailed 
almost  to  elimination,  hound  shows 
given  up  "for  the  duration,"  increased 
importance  naturally  falls  on  this  coun- 
try for  the  preservation  of  the  best 
bunting  strains  in  foxhounds  just  as  in 
horses  and  cattle. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  in  this 
country  we  have  such  splendid  English 
packs  as  W.  Plunket  Stewart's  Cheshire, 
the  Shelburne,  the  Rolling  Rock,  Chagrin 
Valley,  Genesee  Valley — carrying  the 
very  best  of  the  English  bloodlines.  We 
have,  nevertheless,  far  too  little. 

It  is  a  great  shame  that  our  English 
friends  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  made  by  our  Masters  of  Foxhounds 
Association  to  take  approximately  750 
hounds  for  the  duration.  This  was  made 
in  the  fall  of  1939.  At  that  time,  the 
English  group  declined  with  thanks, 
saying  that  much  as  they  appreciated 
our  offer,  it  was  not  necessary.  Now  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  on  account 
of  shipping  conditions. 

In  fact,  a  friend  invited  me  into  a 
syndicate  the  other  day  to  bring  over 
some  Irish  horses  from  a  man  who  has 
bred  more  Grand  National  winners  than 
any  one  else.  They  average  £100,  but 
because  of  petrol  rationing  they  would 
probably  have  to  be  walked  all  the  way 
to  the  boat.  Let  alone  the  distance  to 
be  covered,  every  man  has  his  wartime 
job  assigned. 

However,  should  hunting  again  be 
carried  on  in  the  British  Isles,  as  we  all 
pray  it  may  be,  perhaps  the  English 
can  use  some  of  our  other  foxhound 
blood:  our  Cross-bred,  American  or 
Welsh,  in  spite  of  their  six  months'  quar- 
antine restrictions.  And  perhaps  the  re- 
sultant music  and  noses  will  make  them 
thankful  for  the  chance.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  dash  of  French  blood  (not 
Vichy  blood)  they  all  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  first  place,  so  it  would  only 
be  fitting  to  have  a  representative  con- 
tingent return. 

A  few  packs  are  still  going  out  in 
England,  the  hunt  staff  and  field  of  very 
old  or  very  young  with  their  gas  masks, 
and  the  hounds  coupled,  as  they  are 
terrified  by  the  noise  of  air  attacks.  Still 
they  try  to  carry  on  a  little  to  keep 
foxes  down  and  morale  up.  I  got  a  letter 
just  this  morning  from  a  dear  friend  who 
has  given  me  many  fine  hounds  and 
who  is  president  of  the  Welsh  Hound 
Association.  They  are  hunting  a  little 
in  between  war  duties,  with  German 
planes  in  the  sky  every  day. 

The  shows,  being  so  much  less  im- 


portant anyway,  are  entirely  stopped. 

The  English  hound  show,  by  the  way, 
is  interesting  in  that  il  lias  certain  fea- 
tures exactly  the  opposite  of  our  Amer- 
ican shows.  First  place  ribbon  is  red  and 
second  is  blue.  There  are  no  others. 
There  are  no  pack  classes  and  they  never 
judge  a  dog  against  a  bitch.  Also,  a 
champion  may  not  compete  again.  Each 
hound  has  two  men  handling  it;  one 
hunt  servant  holds  the  lead  and  another 
faces  the  hound  with  a  biscuit. 

There  are  always  two  judges  for  each 
division.  Two  judge  the  doghounds 
and  another  pair  of  judges  take  the 
bitches. 

Peterborough  has  always  been  the 
traditional  show,  but  of  recent  years 
Aldershot  has  come  up  quite  a  bit.  The 
English  hound  shows  instead  of  coming 
in  September  and  January  as  ours,  both 
come  in  July. 

With  this  new  import  to  our  United 
States  shows  we  can  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Virginia  show 
and  the  Penn-Marydel.  Although  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
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Elias  Chad  well,  huntsman  of  the  remarkable 
Millbrook  pack,  which  has  again  won  high  honors 


Virginia  show,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  co-judge  at  the  others  and  can  say 
definitely  that  all  the  popular  strains 
of  American  foxhounds  have  shown 
steady  and  consistent  advances  in  type. 

I  was  particularly  sorry  to  miss  the 
Virginia  show,  as  it  is  held  annually  at 
Montpelier,  the  lovely  home  of  Mrs. 
Marion  du  Pont  Scott,  and  a  more  de- 
lightful setting  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine. Algernon  Craven  and  Walter  Jef- 
fords judged  and  they  were  clearly  im- 
pressed by  the  Orange  County  entry: 
Bishop  '36,  from  this  excellent  pack,  was 
named  champion  dog  hound  and  best 
hound  in  show  as  well;  their  Jubilee  '31 
won  the  stallion  class  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive time,  and  they  won  the  pack 
class  to  boot. 

At  the  Penn-Marydel  show  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  Walter  Jefford's 
big  black-and-tan  hound,  Ishmael  '37, 
to  whom  Dan  Sands  and  I  gave  the 
championship.  Although  he  showed 
poorly  on  a  lead,  he  was  gay  as  a  pea- 
cock in  the  field,  and  had  splendid  sub- 
stance and  excellent  legs  and  feet,  espe- 
cially for  a  registered  Penn-Marydel 
hound.  Roy  Jackson's  bitches  have  im- 
proved tremendously  and  their  lovely 
blue  tick  color  is  quite  taking.  Remem- 
ber the  old  English  motto  "a  blue  mot- 
tled (blue  tick)  hound  can  always 
hunt." 

The  Penn-Marydel  show  had  an  im- 
pressive setting  too:  the  wonderful 
Kirkwood  Kennels  built  not  so  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Jackson.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  last  word  in  kennel  con- 
struction should  not  fail  to  make  a 
study  of  this  truly  remarkable  place. 

The  outstanding  single  hound  at  Bryn 
Mawr  to  my  mind  was  Orange  County's 
Blissful  '39,  while  the  Millbrook,  which 
won  the  pack  class,  reflected  what  can 
be  done  by  painstaking  and  judicious 
breeding,  plus  the  old  motto  "breed  a 
lot  and  hang  a  lot."  They  seldom  breed 
less  than  twenty-odd  couple  of  puppies. 

Incidentally,  the  Millbrook  have  fur- 
thered Latin-American  relations  by 
sending  a  draft  to  Brazil,  the  require- 
ments being  most  easily  complied  with 
— "hounds  that  will  run  deer." 

And  now  coming  to  the  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  foxhunting — scent  and 
foxes — we  can  report  that  both  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  to  date.  We  can  but 
hope  that  bounties,  rabies,  taxes,  etc., 
will  never  reach  such  proportions  that 
the  great  sport  of  following  the  hounds 
will  have  to  be  given  up  in  the  Land  of 
the  Free. 
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AH  I, 

The  Hawaiian  Ball  of  Fire 


by  S.  KIP  FARRLXGTOA 


Most  people  think  of  Hawaii  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  which  indeed  it 
is.  They  know  about  its  ideal  climate, 
surfboards,  leis,  pineapples,  brown- 
skinned  maidens,  and  all  the  rest.  Those 
who  have  been  there  know  of  such 
sports  as  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  polo, 
and  a  number  of  others  enjoyed  in  the 
most  delightful,  carefree  setting  on  the 
face  of  the.  earth.  But  until  recently  few 
have  knowhxabout  the  fishing. 

Those  who  have  visited  this  en- 
chanted land  have  seen,  and  probably 
eaten,  the  small  gorgeously  colored  fish 
that  the  natives  catch  in  nets  ckjse  to 
shore.  Still,  in  the  past,  few  have  known 
that  outside,  the  deep,  warm  sei  abounds 
in  game  fish  of  many  kinds,  that,  indeed, 
these  islands  are  blessed  with  salt  water 
fishing  that  ranks  with  the  best  in  the 
world. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  sports,  the 
fishing  has  a  delightful  background :/%n 
even,  ever-pleasant  climate,  with  its  air 
ways-cool  nights;  a  fine  warm  sea,  with 
mountain  ranges  dotted  here  and  there 
with  beautiful  and  interesting  sugar  and 
pineapple  plantations  in^he  distance. 

Within  50  minutes  by  motor  ear  from 
Honolulu  lies  the  quaint  village  of  Wai- 
anae.  Off  her  lovely  beach,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Oahu,  in  the  waters  run- 
ning from  Barber's  Point  to  Kaena 
Point — about  20  miles — and  for  an  in- 
definite distance  out  to  sea,  is  found  the 
finest  fishing  in  the  islands. 

The  fish  are  taken  in  water  running 
upwards  of  500  fathoms,  and  while  it  is 
as  deep  as  you  will  find  anywhere,  there 
are  few  sharks,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
they  have  mutilated  fish  that  an  angler 
has  hooked. 

The  blue  marlin,  usually  found  only 
in  the  Atlantic,  occurs  in  great  numbers 
here.  Indeed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
the  only  place  in  the  Pacific  that  I  know 
of  where  an  angler  can  be  fairly  sure  of 
catching  one,  and  they  have  been  taken 
up  to  565  pounds. 

The  beautiful  dolphin  run  to  tremen- 
dous size  in  these  waters.  Many  of  them 
are  caught  weighing  over  50  pounds. 
The  Wahoo  which  is  noted  throughout 
the  world  for  its  great  speed,  and  a  fish 
that  not  many  anglers  have  caught,  is 
found  here  and  it  gets  larger  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  The  largest  one 


ever  taken,  124  pounds,  was  boated 
within  half  an  hour  of  Honolulu.  This 
latter  species  is  caught  further  inshore 
than  marlin  or  tuna,  and  so  is  the  jack 
crevaille  which  also  run  to  larger  sizes 
among  the  islands  than  they  do  any- 
where ejse  in  the  world. 

You  will  find  school  after  school  of 
oceanic  bonita  running  from  20  to  40 
pouptls,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last 
three  species,  you  will  also  find  the 
^gl-anddaddies  of  their  kind  insofar  as  is 
known  to  the  fishing  world  to-day.  Why 
these  four  species  run  to  such  enormous 
size  in  these  waters  I  could  not  venture 
to  say,  but  they  are  there  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them\ 

To  catch  any\of  these  is  in  itself 
worth  the  trip,  but  it's  doubly  worth 
it  to  take  a.blue  marlin,  particularly  for 
the  man  who  has  not  caught  one  in  the 
Atlantic.  One  of  the  finest  species  of 
marlin,  they  are  unparalleled  in  their 
fighting  and  acrobatic  ability  and  in 
their  manner  of  taking  a  bait — all  sav- 
ageness  one  day.  and  calculating  cool- 
and  curiosity  the  next. 
As  wonderful  as  these  fish  are.  the 
champion  of  them  all  in  Honolulu 
waters,  is  there  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber— the  Allison  tuna,  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  hard-fighting  member, 
pound  for  pound,  of  the  whole  tuna 
family.  His  beauty  and  coloring  take 
second  place  to  no  other  fish  of  aH  the 
beautiful  species  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
Hawaiians  call  him  "ahi"  which  means 
"ball  of  fire"  and  they  have  named  him 
well. 

He  is  a  ball  of  fire  from  the  moment 
he  strikes  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
beautiful  native  feather  baits,  made  by 
the  fishermen  among  the  islands  and 
used  for  these  tuna.  His  runs  are  as  hard 
and  as  sustained  as  those  of  a  bluefin 
tuna  twice  his  size.  He  never  gives  up 
completely  until  he  is  hauled  into  the 
cockpit,  and  even  then  his  tail  usually 
beats  a  resounding  tattoo  on  the  floor- 
boards. 

These  fish  will  average  from  150-200 
pounds  and  the  world's  record  of  285 
pounds  was  taken  by  James  Harvey  of 
Honolulu  fishing  off  Waianae.  The  Japa- 
nese commercial  fishermen  catch  them 
at  weights  up  to  400-500  pounds  on  flag- 


lines  in  those  waters,  fishing  at  a  depth 
of  about  30  fathoms.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  fishing  thrill  than  catching  one 
like  that  on  rod  and  reel! 

I  was  amazed  at  the  battle  that  these 
fish  put  up.  On  .'39  thread  line  with  a 
12/0  reel  and  20  to  24  ounce  rod  tip, 
which  I  believe  is  the  correct  tackle  to 
use  for  them — at  least  until  you  have 
caught  two  or  three,  after  which  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  advisable  to  go  to  24 
— the  average  175  pound  fish  that  was 
caught  while  I  was  fishing  there  took 
one  hour  to  boat. 

You  will  see  school  after  school  of 
them  rolling,  jumping,  playing,  and  feed- 
ing under  the  tuna  birds,  but  the  per- 
centage of  strikes  that  you  will  get  for 
the  number  of  fish  that  you  see  will  be 
small.  However,  on  occasion  you  will  get 
blind  strikes.  Double  headers  are  not  un- 
common, but  are  rarely  boated.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  practice  for  the  angler 
to  be  ^eady.  fishing  one  line,  the  rod  in 
the  gimbal,  with  harness  attached  to 
reel,  awaiting  a  strike. 

A  run  is  so  fast,  and  the  fish  bore 
down  so  rapidly  in  that  great  depth  of 
water  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  rod 
out  of  a  holder  and  the  angler  into  a 
chair  in  time\So  he  should  be  on  the 
job,  waiting  anck. ready.  If  other  lines 
have  to  be  brough\ in  or  gotten  out  of 
the  way  the  fish  is  often  so  far  out  be- 
fore the  boat  can  be  turned  that  a  bro- 
ken line  is  the  result. 

Other  fish  in  the  schools  also  have  a 
habit  of  striking  at  the  line  or  the 
swivel,  so  it  is  a  good  idea  to  tape  the 
swivel  or  connect iottJbeween  the  leader 
and  the  line,  as  many  of  these  tuna,  and 
other  species  as  well,  like  to  strike  at 
any  shining  object  in  the  water.  For  this 
reason  the  double  line  should  also  be 
eliminated  as  it  tends  to  create  bubbles. 
A  size  9/0  or  10/0  hook  was  usually 
used. 

In  the  23  days  I  fished  these  waters, 
I  can  remember  none  of  these  Allison 
tuna  being  caught  by  experienced  an- 
glers in  less  than  35  or  40  minutes,  and 
the  majority  ran  over  an  hour.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Farrington  fight  one  for  over  two 
hours  in  one  of  the  hardest  battles  I 
have  ever  seen  her  participate  in  with 
a  fish,  only  to  have  it  lost  at  the  boat 
after  I  had  taken  the  leader. 
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Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  3rd.,  of  Hon- 
olulu, holds  the  ladies'  world's  record 
with  a  183  pounder,  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Lewis  has  also  caught  several,  so  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  lady  angler  would 
find  them  too  hard  to  catch. 

It  is  possible  to  pick  up  blue  martin 
while  you  are  fishing  for  Allison  tuna, 
and  they  too  are  sometimes  seen  under 
birds.  One  morning  I  saw  four  of  them 
feeding  on  a  school  of  oceanic  bonitas 
at  one  time.  What  a  sight!  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  four  blue 
marlin  feeding  together. 

Many  of  these  blue  marlin  are  taken 
off  the  Kona  coast,  off  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  hotel 
on  this  island  which  is  run  by  the  Inter- 
Island  Navigation  Company,  whose 
planes  and  steamers  run  daily  from 
Honolulu  to  Ililo,  the  largest  city  on 
Hawaii.  It  is  a  most  interesting  drive 
from  Hilo  to  Kona.  There  are  volcano 
craters,  lava  deposits,  and  even  a  beach 
of  black  sand. 

Kona  boasts  of  good  marlin  fishing  all 
the  year  round  and  it  is  certainly  the 
best  place  that  I  know  of  from  Decem- 
ber to  April.  Marlin  have  been  taken 
there  which  weighed  over  500.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  dolphin  fishing  is  mag- 
nificent. 

I  would  advise  anyone  who  is  making 
the  trip  to  the  islands,  which,  incidental- 
ly takes  but  five  days  sailing  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Hawaiian  Big  Game 
Fishing  Club  in  order  to  make  reserva- 


tions for  boats.  The  sport  is  getting 
more  and  more  popular. 

The  majority  of  the  launches  are 
owned  by  sportsmen  living  on  the  island 
who  charter  them  out,  when  they  them- 
selves  arc  not  using  them,  to  help  cover 
their  year's  fishing  expenses.  Though 
there  are  many  fine  boats,  three  of  the 
best  are  owned  by  exceptionally  good 
fellows,  able  and  enthusiastic  fishermen 
who  are  anxious  to  charter  them — Gor- 
don Wilkinson.  Al  Guyman,  and  Guy 
Rothwell. 

The  visiting  angler  who  is  partial  to 
shallow  water  will  find  things  to 
his  liking.  There  is  excellent  surf  casting 
for  many  small  varieties  off  the  lovely 
beaches  of  the  islands,  and  the  bonefish 
enthusiast  will  probably  be  surprised  at 
the  number  and  size  of  these  fish.  Not 
only  do  they  run  larger  than  anywhere 
else  where  they  have  been  caught  to 
date,  but  they  are  also  more  numerous 
than  any  other  place  I  have  ever  heard 
of. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  between 
bonefishing  off  the  islands  and  that  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  other 
places.  They  are  taken  in  deeper  water 
here  and  are  particularly  numerous  off 
Honolulu.  On  arrival  there,  it  should  be 
a  simple  matter  to  get  information  con- 
cerning them. 

The  commercial  fishing  around  the  is- 
lands is  very  interesting,  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  fishing  at  all. 
The  hearty  native  men  make  a  pic- 


turesque lot  in  their  Japanese  sampans, 
the  majority  of  which  is  painted  a  lovely 
blue. 

The  majority  of  the  larger  species  of 
fish  is  taken  in  the  Japanese  sampans 
from  their  flag  lines.  The  flag  lines  are 
set  out  early  in  the  morning  and  are 
kept  out  all  (Continued  on  page  £6) 


Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cooke  with  her  ladies'  world 


record  183  pound  Allison  tuna 
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The  author's  wife  fighting  Ahi,  "The  Hawaiian  ball  of  fire,"  from  Dudley  Lewis'  launch,  Piko,  while  Mr.  Lewis  watches;  Mrs.  Farrington  battled  the 

fish  in  the  excellent  waters  off  Waianae  for  over  two  hours  only  to  lose  it 
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American  Craftsmanship 

in  Silver 

by  JOHN  MARSHALL  PHILLIPS 


The  inveterate  reader  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Post  in  1773  might  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  following  ad- 
vertisement of  January  18: 

DANIEL  HENCHMAN 

"Takes  this  Method  to  inform  his 
Customers  in  town  &  country,  That  he 
still  continues  to  carry  on  the  gold 
and  silversmiths  Business  at  his  shop 
opposite  the  Old  Brick  Meeting  House 
in  Cornhill,  where  he  makes  with 
his  own  Hands  all  Kinds  of  large  and 
small  Plate  Work,  in  the  genteelest 
Taste  and  newest  Fashion,  and  of  the 
purest  Silver;  and  as  his  work  has  hither- 
to met  with  the  Approbation  of  the 
most  Curious,  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  shall  have  the  Preference  by  those 
who  are  Judges  of  Work,  to  those 
Strangers  among  us  who  import  and  sell 
English  Plate,  to  the  great  Hurt  and 
Prejudice  of  the  Townsmen  who  have 
been  bred  to  the  Business — Said 
henchman  therefore  will  engage  to 
those  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  shall 
please  to  employ  him,  that  he  will 
make  any  kind  of  Plate  they  may  want 
equal  in  goodness  and  cheaper  than  any 
they  can  import  from  London,  with  the 
greatest  Dispatch." 

That  some  readers  did  take  heed,  to 


New  York  tankard  made  by  Pieter  Van  Dyck,  168!,- 
1750,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Wendell  family 


their  satisfaction  and  ours,  is  evident 
from  the  charming  coffee  pot  made  for 
the  discriminating  Winthrops  of  Boston 
and  now  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions in  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Col- 
lection at  Yale  University. 

The  quality  of  workmanship  and  de- 
sign displayed  in  this  piece  may  be  due 


In  answer  to  the  many  requests 
which  we  have  received  front  read- 
ers of  Country  Life  who  have 
asked  for  a  piece  on  American  crafts- 
manship in  silver,  we  are  pleased 
to  reply  through  John  M.  Phillips. 
Curator  of  the  Garvan  collection  of 
silver  at  Yale,  and  possessing  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  field,  his  ex- 
perience qualifies  him  as  an  out- 
standing expert  on  the  subject  of 
American  silver. 


in  some  degree  to  this  keen  competition 
existing  between  the  English  and  Co- 
lonial silversmiths,  but  it  is,  in  reality, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  conditions 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
days  of  colonization. 

The  silversmith  offered  a  plan  of  eco- 
nomic security  to  the  rich  trader  for  the 
preservation  of  his  wealth.  By  convert- 
ing his  coin  into  tankards,  cups,  spoons, 
etc.,  it  became  identifiable  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  were  many  advertisements 
in  our  early  papers  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  from  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
February  -2.  174-2 — 

"On  Thursday  Night  last  was  lost 
from  off  a  Horse  at  Mrs.  Brown's  Door, 
two  Flaggons,  one  mark'd.  The  Gift  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Perley  Howe  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Dudley.  1740.  The  other. 
The  Gift  of  William  Carter  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Dudley.  Whoever 
shall  take  them  up  and  bring  them  to 
the  Printers  hereof  shall  be  well  re- 
warded." 

The  cost  of  conversion  of  coin  into 
plate  was  slight  and.  in  converted  form, 
it  was  often  offered  as  security.  When 
young  Nathaniel  Hempstead  of  New 
London  was  in  need  of  ready  cash,  his 
grandfather  Joshua  Hempstead  noted 


in  his  Diary  under  date  of  July  16,  1746: 

*'I  Lent  my  Grandson  Nathaniel  So 
much  Silver  Money  as  his  Silver  Spoon 
weighs  &  took  ye  Spoon  for  Security." 

The  skill  of  the  colonial  silversmith 
was  based  upon  a  carefully  supervised 
trade  training.  The  early  settlers  had 
brought  over  with  them  the  long  estab- 
lished apprenticeship  system,  whereby 
the  budding  silversmith  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  master  silver- 
smith, usually  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  during  which  time  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  live  with  his  master. 

During  these  formative  years  he  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
art  and  mystery  of  silversmithing  in  all 
its  branches.  Upon  completing  his  in- 
denture he  took  his  place  as  a  master 
craftsman,  filling  the  dual  role  of  de- 
signer and  artificer. 

The  social  position  of  the  goldsmith, 
as  he  is  usually  termed,  working  in  both 
the  precious  metals,  was  an  enviable  one. 
He  often  acted  as  banker  in  his  com- 
munity and  filled  positions  of  trust  such 
as  treasurer  of  the  colony.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  craft  was  held  in 
Boston  from  the  earliest  times  is  best 
gauged  from  the  Diary  of  Jaspar  Dan- 
kars  who.  on  a  visit  there  in  1680, 
writes: 


Rear  mew  of  the  Wendell  tankard,  showing  the  char- 
acteristic corkscrew  thumb-piece  and  foliated  base 
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"When  we  were  there,  four  minister's 
sons  were  learning  the  silversmith's 
trade." 

So  well  established  was  this  trade  that 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
plate  was  being  hammered  out  by  Amer- 
ican-born and  American-trained  silver- 
smiths in  Boston  and  New  York  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  output  of 


Cup  made  in  167 It  by  Hull  and  Sanderson  for  Capt. 
Willets,  New  York's  first  English-speaking  mayor 


the  ateliers  of  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
America's  first  artistic  expression. 

The  silver  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  very  expressive  of  the  vigorous  life 
attendant  colonization,  reflecting  in  its 
design  and  decoration  styles  current  in 
the  mother  countries  of  England  and 
Holland.  To  these  styles,  mingling  at 
times  through  the  impact  of  trade,  there 
was  added,  after  the  infiltration  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  resulting  from  the  Rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
a  certain  intangible  quality  of  perfection 
lacking  in  the  earlier  work. 

Symbolic  of  the  simplicity  of  style  af- 
fected by  Cromwellian  England  is  the 
sturdy  standing  cup  with  its  simple 
turnings  made  by  Boston's  earliest  sil- 
versmithing  firm  of  Hull  and  Sanderson 
in  1674  as  Capt.  Willets'  gift  to  a  church 
in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  New  York's 
first  English-speaking  mayor. 

The  beakers  and  tankards  of  capacious 
size  made  in  New  England  all  exhibit 
this  inherent  simplicity,  which  in  turn 
is  based  upon  the  stern  pattern  of  life 
in  New  England  at  that  time.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Gothic  architecture  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  candlestick  made  as 
early  as  1686  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  in 
which  the  engaged  shaft  of  clustered 
columns  is  reminiscent  of  the  chimney 
stack  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of 
pattern  in  New  England  plate  is  the 
richly  ornamented  forms  of  Dutch  New 


York,  translated  from  the  forms  of  the 
motherland  or  adapted  from  English 
forms  with  individual  treatment  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tankards.  How  far  re- 
moved from  the  simple  unadorned  sur- 
face of  the  New  England  beaker  is  the 
richly  ornamented  surface  of  the  Sanders 
beaker  made  in  1685  by  New  York's 
earliest  native  born  silversmith.  Cornelius 


Teapot,  c.  1795,  made  by  Abraham  duBois,  indi- 
cates trend  from  rococo   to  Federal  formalism 
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Vanderburgh,  the  most  outstanding 
beaker  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  New  York  tankard  is  an  example 
of  what  happened  so  frequently;  for  the 
Dutch,  admiring  the  English  tankard  of 
their  New  England  neighbors,  adopted 
the  general  form,  but  made  certain 
changes,  such  as  the  characteristic  cork- 
screw thumbpiece  and  pattern  of  foli- 
ated band  encircling  the  base,  hence  the 
New  York  tankard  becomes  peculiarly 
American  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  period,  the 
great  wealth  of  New  York  based  upon 
the  flour  industry,  fur  and  pirate  trade, 
offered  a  rich  field  for  the  imaginative 
craftsman.  Reminiscent  of  these  times 
is  a  finely  chased  covered  posset  cup 
made  for  the  socially  prominent  Bayards 
by  Gerrit  Onkelbag,  c.  1696,  who  was 
such  a  competent  craftsman  he  was  ac- 
cused later  "of  Coyning  the  Current 
Money  of  this  Province." 

This  was  presumably  a  godparent's 
gift  to  Judith  Bayard,  eldest  child  of 
Samuel  Bayard,  and  his  wife  Margaret 
van  Cortlandt,  who  was  baptized  in  the 
Dutch  Church  Dec.  13.  1696.  a  week 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas.  Judith's 
godparents  were  her  paternal  grand- 
parents, Col.  Nicholas  Bayard  and  his 
wife  Judith  Varleth  and  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Gertrude  Schuyler,  wife  of 
Col.  Stevanus  van  Cortlandt — all  per- 


Loving  cup  arid  cover  made  by  Jaeob  Hurd  of 
Boston  in  1?H  for  Capt.  Edward  Tyng,  naval  hero 

sons  in  the  front  rank  of  seventeenth 
century  New  York  society  and  persons 
of  great  substance. 

The  early  eighteenth  century  ushered 
in  the  golden  age  of  American  silver- 
smithing,  reflecting  the  ostentatious  Lon- 
don styles  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
In  form,  one  finds  the  delightful  counter- 
poise of  plain  and  richly  ornamented 
surfaces,  the  curving  line  oftentimes  ac- 
centuated by  gadrooned  or  fluted  orna- 


ment. There  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
balance  between  design  and  craftsman- 
ship. 

This  quality  can  be  found  in  the  mas- 
sive two-handled  covered  cup  made  by 
Edward  Winslow  for  an  ancestor  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  a  piece  which 
the  late  Francis  P.  Garvan  selected  as 
a  model  for  the  cups  executed  for  him 
by  George  Gebelein  of  Boston,  as  suit- 
able rewards  to  Americans  distinguished 
in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  industry. 

YYinslow's  masterpiece  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sugar  box  of  intricate  workman- 
ship made  for  his  own  table  at  a  time 
when  sugar  was  served  with  sack  to  in- 
crease the  alcoholic  content.  In  its  bal- 
ance of  intricate  design  and  superb 
execution  it  attains  the  perfection  of 
craftsmanship  that  marks  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  introduction  of  such  luxuries  as 
chocolate  and  tea  offered  further  oppor- 
tunity to  the  silversmith,  whose  wares 
were  steadily  in  demand,  due  partly  to 
the  emission  of  paper  currency  in  the 
colonies  to  finance  one  project  or  an- 
other. The  result  of  this  inflation  which 
caused  an  ounce  of  silver  worth  eight 
shillings  in  paper  currency  in  1708  to 
advance  to  IS  s.  by  1718,  and  18  s.  by 
1732,  needs  no  further  comment. 

A  reaction  to  the  elaborate  designs  in 
vogue  in  England,  as  well  as  a  legally 
increased  fineness  of  silver  to  economize 
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on  bullion,  is  reflected  in  the  colonies  by 
the  studied  simplicity  of  the  plate  made 
in  the  years  1720-1750.  which  has  been 
termed  American  Queen  Anne. 

As  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  the  silver  depends 
upon  design  and  surface  texture.  Plain, 
octagonal,  globular  or  bell-shapes  be- 
came popular,  their  beauty  of  outline 
being  enhanced  by  fine  architectural 
mouldings  and  turned  finials.  Studied 
simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  period. 

Tea  drinking  which  had  increased  in 
popularity  was  partially  responsible  for 
the  Oriental  influence  to  be  found  in 
the  small  globular  teapots  or  covered 
sugar  bowls  inspired  by  the  Chinese 
teacup. 

In  these  pieces  any  blemish  occasioned 
in  the  early  stages  of  workmanship  could 
not  be  concealed  by  decoration,  and  in 
no  period  was  the  skill  of  the  craftsman 
more  ably  demonstrated.  These  plain 
surfaces,  when  engraved,  required  skilled 
workmanship.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  silversmith-engraver  entrusted 
to  cut  copper  plates  from  which  the 
colonial  currency  was  engraved. 

The  quality  attained  by  pieces  created 
during  this  period  is  ably  illustrated  in 
Jacob  Kurd's  monumental  two-handled 
covered  cup.  a  presentation  piece  for  a 
naval  victory  in  1744  and  one  of  the  out- 


standing pieces  in  the  Oarvan  Collection. 

When  intramural  sports  were  estab- 
lished among  the  Yale  Colleges  this  cup 
was  copied  by  the  Wallace  Silver  Com- 
pany as  I  he  all-around  sport  trophy  and 
is  the  coveted  possession  yearly  of  that 
College  excelling  in  the  field  of  spoil. 


An  American  rococo  teakettle  and  stand,  charac- 
terized  l>/i  the  curved  spout  and  lavishness  of  design 


The  two  decades  preceding  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  reflect  in  their  styles  a 
modification  of  the  London  fashions, 
chiefly  expressed  in  the  Use  of  cast  shell 
and  C-scroll  ornaments,  the  double- 
scrolled  handles  and  bodies  of  pear  and 
inverted  pear  shape  form,  as  evidenced 
in  the  tea  equipage  of  the  period. 

Fortunately  the  work  of  the  American 
silversmiths  is  fairly  free  from  the  chief 
shortcoming  of  the  rococo  style  which 
lies  in  the  sacrifice  of  shape  for  orna- 
ment. Joseph  Richardson's  handling  of 
this  problem  is  well  shown  in  the  mas- 
sive teakettle  and  stand  made  for  his 
landlord,  Mayor  Plumstead  of  Philadel- 
phia. Inspired  no  doubt  by  the  ornate 
late  pieces  of  Paul  Lamerie,  it  maintains 
a  balance  between  ornament  and  form, 
that  bespeaks  the  true  craftsman. 

The  intricacies  of  pierced  ornament 
based  upon  Chippendale  design  is  ably 
illustrated  in  the  punch  strainer  with 
pierced  handles  made  by  J.  Clark  in 
1705,  and  bearing  within  its  perforated 
bowl  this  name  and  legend:  "jabez 

BOWEN   PROVIDENCE   JANUARY   1765,"  as 

well  as  in  the  elaborately  pierced  dish 
ring  by  Myer  Myers  of  New  York, 
which  is  based  on  the  Irish  prototype 
in  general  form.  But  in  its  elaborately 
pierced  design  of  quatre-foils,  interlacing 
straps  and    (Continued  on  page  47) 
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.4  Guatemalan  landscape,  shotting  the  central  plateau  icith  the  Sicrre  Mad  re  Mountains  in  the  distance,  fertile  farms  beloiv,  coffee  on  the  hill-sides 


Country  Life  in  Guatemala 

by  ALICE  LOW  RAINE 


It  was  once  something  of  an  exploring 
expedition  to  get  to  Guatemala. 
Steamers  little  better  than  poor  freight- 
ers whereon  "every  banana  a  guest, 
every  passenger  a  pest"  was  the  motto, 
plied  their  sultry  way  to  the  Caribbean 
port  of  Puerto  Barrios. 

Now  travelers  are  greeted  with  cour- 
tesy and  comfort  or  you  can  come  by 
way  of  Mexico  over  the  railroad  from 
Mexico  City,  but  this  route  is  recom- 
mended only  for  hardy  travellers.  We 
are  promised  an  automobile  road  all  the 
way  from  Texas  to  Guatemala  City 
within  the  year,  since  only  a  compara- 
tively short  stretch  in  Mexico  remains 
to  be  completed.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry 
you  can  take  a  Pan  American  Airways 
plane  at  Brownsville  and  be  in  Guate- 
mala City  in  seven  hours. 

A  look  at  the  map  and  you  will  real- 
ize that  the  country  life  in  Guatemala 
must  be  so  varied  as  to  seem  not  of  one 


but  of  several  countries.  Tropics  re- 
minding you  of  Hawaii:  lake  districts 
reminding  you  of  Swiss  or  Chilean 
countryside:  coffee  fincas  with  coffee 
trees  climbing  the  slopes  of  live  vol- 
canoes. 

Do  you  want  to  live  as  in  the  South 
Seas?  Then  you  would  be  interested  in 
Alfredo  Denby's  private  island. 

1x  less  than  two  hours  you  drive  from 
the  5000-foot  high  capital  to  the  port 
of  San  Jose.  Before  entering  this  Somer- 
set Maugham  port,  the  car  veers  to  the 
left  and  for  another  half-hour  you  drive 
through  fenced-off  land,  getting  out 
from  time  to  time  to  open  and  close  the 
gates  of  corrals.  It  is  hot.  for  the  brush 
on  both  sides  cuts  off  the  breeze  from 
the  ocean,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  The  air  itself  is  different  from  the 
thin  quality  it  has  in  Guatemala  City — 
heavy,  and  when  you  breathe  you  feel 


that  you  get  something  into  your  lungs. 

You  leave  the  car  at  a  small  landing 
place  where  a  Ladino  (an  Indian  who 
does  not  wear  his  native  costume  or  who 
has  some  white  blood  in  him)  and  his 
numerous  family  of  women,  children, 
scrawny  dogs  and  long-legged  black  pigs 
vegetate.  The  shade  of  a  tall  mango 
tree  will  serve  as  your  garage  although 
the  gossipy  voices  of  hundreds  of  small 
parrots  warn  you  that  by  the  time  you 
come  back  your  car  may  have  changed 
color. 

The  caretaker  of  the  island  is  waiting 
in  the  motor  launch  and  we  file  into  it. 
The  extra  food,  the  cases  of  bottles,  the 
guns,  fishing  rods,  don't  all  fit  in.  so 
they  are  loaded  into  a  dugout.  A  small 
boy  takes  the  long  pole  and  pushes  the 
canoe  off.  and  you  wonder  how  his  thin 
arms  can  manage  the  boat  against  the 
current.  The  noise  of  the  motor  as  we 
drive  down  the  sleepy  brown  river  is  al- 
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most  silenced  by  the  deep  mangrove 
jungles  on  both  side,  where  the  sound 
seems  to  get  lost. 

A  few  fish  break  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  one  alligator  slides  sound- 
lessly from  the  riverhank  into  the  water. 
All  the  birds  are  hiding  in  the  shade, 
drowsing  through  the  mid-day  hours.  A 
turn  of  the  river  and  there  is  the  long 
sandbank  beyond  which  break  the  sil- 
ver waves  of  the  Pacific.  The  island  it- 
self is  in  the  delta,  you  have  to  cross 
the  sandbank  to  get  to  the  ocean.  It  is 
a  wonderful  place  to  live,  a  place  to 
escape  to.  unbelievable  in  its  peace  and 
the  content  of  those  who  live  there. 
There  are  several  thatched  huts,  all 
wired  against  mosquitoes.  The  beds  are 
native  cots,  there's  a  good  shower,  and 
the  kitchen  is  primitive  but  spacious 
enough  so  that  meals  for  20  people  at 
a  time  can  be  prepared.  Most  attractive 
are  the  hammocks  stretched  from  the 
wooden  pillars  of  the  porches,  and  you 
forget  all  your  worries  as  you  swing 
quietly  to  and  fro  and  listen  to  the 
ocean  breaking  against  the  sand  and  the 
sudden  rustle  of  a  lizard  chasing  its 
prey  in  the  thatched  roof. 

So  often  the  drawback  to  life  in  the 
country  is  a  proprietary  host  or  hostess 
who  is  so  enthusiastic  that  the  hours  be- 
come more  hectic  than  noon  on  Times 
Square.  But  not  on  "La  Isla."  The  only 
effort  required  of  you  is  to  get  there. 
Once  you  are  there,  you  become  as  much 
part  of  the  establishment  as  the  bloom- 


ing zinnias  or  the  black,  moody  vultures 
who  come  to  rest  on  the  roofs.  Nobody 
cares  whether  you  get  to  bathe  in  the 
ocean,  whether  you  go  hunting,  fishing, 
exploring  the  channels  behind  the  island, 
or  whether  you  indulge  solely  in  "Mex- 
ican exercise"  (swinging  in  the  ham- 
mocks) .  Nobody  wakes  you  for  break- 
fast, only  tin-  sun  which  in  unsurpas- 
sable beauty  and  inajcst\  rises  from  I  lie 
ocean  to  paint  all  with  tropical  splen- 
dour. Often  one  wakes  with  the  dawn 
for  not  all  the  huts  have  blinds.  One 
rubs  one's  eyes  and  from  everywhere 
hears  murmurs:  "How  beautiful."  and 
without  realizing  you  have  fallen  asleep 
again,  it  is  suddenly  to  in  the  morning 
and  a  barefoot  brown  girl  brings  you  a 
big  glass  of  orange  juice  and  asks  what 
you  want  for  breakfast. 

ONLY  after  having  lived  for  a  while 
down  there  dare  you  go  to  the 
beach  during  the  hot  hours.  The  sand,  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  black — clean  and 
black.  And  black,  as  one  dimly  remem- 
bers from  one's  schooldays,  absorbs  heat. 
The  Pacific  is  clear  blue  and  each  drop 
has  a  private  sun  to  sparkle,  and  to 
burn  white  skins.  It  is  better  to  go  early 
till  you  have  acquired  the  deep  tan  of 
those  living  here.  But  once  you  are 
brown  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  to  lie  on  the  hot  black  sand,  to 
watch  the  enormous  waves  breaking,  to 
follow  with  lazy  eyes  the  perfect  forma- 
tion of  great,  grey  pelxans  as  they  sail 


over  the  waves,  their  breasts  almost 
touching  the  crests,  then  lifting  them- 
selves, high  up.  without  a  flap  of  their 
wings,  to  dive  head-first  into  a  wave, 
settle  on  the  wave,  and  devour  their 
fish. 

When  you  get  too  hot  you  run  into 
the  ocean,  not  too  far.  because  you, 
being  a  visitor,  are  not  as  fearless  and 
oblivious  to  sharks  as  the  owner  is. 
Some  seasons  you  see  the  sharks.  They 
come  up  to  the  beach,  maybe  three  to 
five  feet  from  dry  land,  and  cruise  ma- 
jestically up  and  down.  Hut  they  are 
not  dangerous  in  such  shallow  water 
and  they  only  come  that  near  because 
in  this  season  they  want  to  rub  bar- 
nacles off  their  bellies.  '"Anyway,"  the 
owner  asks  smiling  at  the  gringo's  fear, 
"whoever  has  proved  that  a  shark  at- 
tacks  man?"  He  has  you  there. 

The  fishing  is  good  around  these 
parts.  In  the  river  you  fish  from  the 
small  launch,  but  sometimes  the  big 
motorboat  is  fitted  out  and  with  the 
tide  you  cross  the  bar  out  into  the 
ocean.  But  this  is  only  for  those  im- 
mune to  seasickness.  There's  something 
about  the  Pacific,  its  gentle,  unceasing 
breathing,  that  works  havoc  among  all 
but  the  strongest.  But  for  those  who  can 
stand  it,  there  are  good  fish  in  the  offing. 

Shooting  at  night.  A  powerful  flash- 
light fixed  to  your  forehead,  the  gun 
cocked  in  your  hand.  It  is  better  to  go 
in  a  canoe,  for  the  sound  of  the  motor 
often  frightens  (Continued  on  page  58) 


The  view  from  owner's  house  at  Alocu  coffee  finca;  in  the  background,  is  Mt.  Atitlant  the  volcano  which  vises  by  the  lovely  lake  of  the  same  name 
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Soil  &  Man  •  by  RUSSELL  LORD 


MORE  ABOUT  GRASS,  AND  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HOW 
TO  FARM  GENTLY,  WITHOUT  BREAKING  SOD 


T  have  had  occasion  of  late  to 
J[  consult  a  number  of  books  and 
papers  on  modern  British  agricul- 
ture. There  is  a  great  deal  that  we 
in  this  country  can  learn  from  them. 
And  the  greatest  thing  we  can  learn 
is  bound  up  in  one  short  word  of 
plain  English  which  British  farmers 
and  agriculturists  use  constantly, 
and  which  we  Americans  use  or  con- 
sider hardly  at  all.  The  word  is 
sward. 

The  development  of  a  sward  cul- 
ture, as  opposed  to  an  overextended 
and  overvigorous  system  of  "clean" 
cultivation,  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  hold  our  soil,  enrich 
it,  beautify  it  and  keep  it  in  pro- 
duction forever. 

"All  flesh  is  grass,"  said  the 
prophet. 

During  the  dog-day  silly  season 
last  summer  American  newspapers 
had  fun  with  the  pronouncements 
of  certain  scientists  who  held,  in 
effect,  that  grass,  properly  used,  can 
be  a  complete  food  for  man  and 
beast.  That  puts  it  perhaps  too 
strongly;  but  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  that  American 
farmers  can  feed  good  livestock  and 
a  vigorous  people  without  ripping 
good  land  away  by  overplowing  and 
overcultivation;  and  without  (as 
George  Washington,  in  his  time,  re- 
marked testily) ,  "filling  all  the  land 
with  Indian  corn." 

To  get  from  sward  the  best  feed 
and  nourishment,  the  grass  must  be 
young  and  tender;  and  if  it  is  dried 
grass  that  is  to  be  fed,  it  must  be 
dried  or  de-hydrated  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  than  is  generally 
accomplished  by  old-time  haying 
methods,  open  to  the  weather.  That 
is  the  essence  of  many  recent  find- 
ings, both  here  and  abroad. 

As  far  back  as  1920,  and  probably 
earlier,  American  agriculturists  such 
as  Arthur  Mason  of  Illinois,  Oscar 
Erf  of  Ohio  and  Henry  Jeffers  of 
the  Walker-Gordon  farms  in  New 
Jersey,  were  announcing  this  fact 
and  contriving  various  forms  of 
artificial  de-hydrators;  and  people 
laughed  at  them,  and  called  them 
cranks. 

One  of  the  best  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  have  come  upon  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London,  by 
Lt.  Col.  G.  P.  Pollitt,  D.S.O.,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  in  1937. 

With  England  now  beseiged,  and 
with  a  desperate  need  of  bread  driv- 
ing plows  into  English  sward  for 
centuries  unfilled,  the  "recent  de- 
velopments in  grass  drying"  the 
Colonel  describes  have,  I  take  it, 
halted. 

That  is  one  of  the  saddest  things 
about  war;  it  drives  a  people  to 
wound  the  land  they  love.  But  the 
English,  with  their  deepset  sense  of 
a  steady  and  honorable  husbandry 
as  the  very  essence  of  patriotism, 
have  survived  and  recovered  from 
many  a  war;  and  will  do  so  again. 


General  interest  in  grass-drying, 
the  Colonel  writes,  dates  from 
around  1926  in  Great  Britain.  The 
farmers,  there  as  here,  at  first  were 
dubious:  but  by  1936:  "Eight  thou- 
sand farmers  attended  the  first  three 
public  demonstrations  in  grass-dry- 
ing, and  I  doubt  if  any  development 
in  agriculture  in  our  time  has 
aroused  such  interest.  .  .  . 

"Artificial  drying  is  the  one 
method  that  enables  a  farmer  to 
save  all  the  protein  and  starch  pro- 
duced by  his  grassland,  and  in  a 
concentrated  form.  If  he  has  a  drier, 
the  farmer  can  make  his  grassland 
yield  the  maximum  amount  of  food, 
because  all  grass  not  required  for 
grazing  can  be  conserved  for  use  in 
winter.  .  .  . 

"An  acre  of  grassland,  farmed 
well,  will  easily  produce  10  cwt.  of 
protein  and  35  cwt.  of  starch  in  a 
season.  Compare  these  figures  with 
the  amounts  produced  from  an  acre 
of  other  farm  crops  (oats,  for  in- 
stance, both  grain  and  straw,  gives 
an  average  yield  under  good  farm- 
ing conditions  of  but  2.6  cwt.  of 
protein  and  17.3  cwt.  of  starch) . 
.  .  .  On  my  own  farm  I  obtained 
12  cwt.  of  total  protein  per  acre 
from  one  field  in  the  dry  season 
from  permanent  grass  that  was  cut 
and  dried.  .  .  .  You  see,  therefore, 
that  grassland  is  outstanding  as  a 
source  of  protein  and  starch.  But 
it  has  other  feeding  qualities  which 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Fresh 
young  grass  contains  about  9  per 
cent  of  minerals  and  a  high  propor- 
tion of  carotene,  the  yellow  pigment 
which  animals  and  humans  convert 
into  vitamin  A.  .  .  . 

"Grass  is.  in  fact,  the  most  com- 


plete and  perfect  food  for  farm 
animals.  It  is  strange  it  has  taken 
so  long  to  realize  this."  .  .  . 

AMERICAN 
ACROSTOLOCISTS 

Col.  Pollitt  cites  as  brilliant  pio- 
neers in  agrostology  (the  study  of 
grasses) ,  T.  B.  Wood  and  H.  E. 
Woodman  of  Cambridge  University, 
who  made  their  first  important  pub- 
lications fourteen  years  ago.  Equally 
great,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
were  such  as  W.  J.  Spillman  of  our 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  always  said  that  the  term 
"agrostologist"  meant  simply  "hay- 
seed." 

An  economist,  a  mathematician, 
a  brilliant  and  persuasive  pam- 
phleteer, as  well  as  a  top-rank  plant 
geneticist.  Spillman  invented,  before 
he  died,  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
of  balanced  agricultural  production 
which  later  was  made  over  into 
Triple-A. 

I  knew  the  man;  and  I  know  he 
would  have  hated  and  repudiated 
the  cotton  plow-down  and  other  of 
the  first  rushed  maneuvers  of  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment.  But  Triple-A. 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams in  general  since,  have  taken 
a  trend  which  would  please  him 
deeply,  were  he  alive. 

The  trend  now  is  strongly  toward 
a  sward  culture — back  to  grass. 
Grassland  meetings  were  held,  region 
by  region,  the  country  over,  last 
summer:  and  an  astonishing  body 
of  useful  new  information  was 
brought  to  light.  I  hope  in  subse- 
quent issues  to  present  the  gist  of 
this  new  information.  This  month. 


two  items  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Grass  Conference  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  must  serve: 
Dr.  Richard  Bradfield  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture" 
reported  that  experimental  fields  of 
grassland  there  lost  only  2%  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  by  leaching 
and  erosion,  as  against  69  pounds 
on  bare  land.  A  grass  cover  also  cuts 
losses  of  potash,  magnesium  and 
other  elements  by  10  to  50  per  cent. 
Grasses  and  legumes  can  help  farm- 
ers get  more  for  their  fertilizer  dol- 
lar, as  well  as  save  and  build  their 
soil. 

H.  B.  Ellenberger  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  said  that  young 
green  grass  has  provided  as  much 
feed  value  as  concentrated  feeds  in 
experiments  there.  Cutting  grass  at 
immature  stages  lowers  acre  yields 
of  dry  matter,  but  animals  can  use 
more  of  the  grass.  Consequently 
early  cutting  may  increase  the 
amount  of  animal  products  from 
grassland  on  a  farm,  and  cut  costs 
considerably. 

SOME  LOCAL  ITEMS 

Just  a  few  miles  down  the  road 
from  my  place  here  in  Harford 
County.  Maryland.  Donald  Syming- 
ton is  making  some  improvements 
on  a  grass-drier  of  his  own  design- 
ing, and  has  stopped  growing  corn 
anywhere  on  the  600  acres  of  Indian 
Spring  Farm. 

Within  an  hour's  drive  to  the 
north,  in  Delaware,  about  this  time 
last  year.  I  saw  a  dairy  farm  that 
looked  like  a  golf-course  all  over: 
solid  sward.  Here  Charles  M.  Stine 
of  Wilmington  has  developed  his 
own  adaptations  of  British  and  na- 
tive grasses,  mechanized  mowing, 
ensiling  and  de-hydration.  The  farm 
sustains  a  milking  herd  in  superb 
condition  almost  entirely  without 
grain.  Such  grain  as  is  needed,  they 
buy:  but  they  are  buying  less  grain 
each  year. 

Back  here  in  Harford,  Vaughn 
Flannery  of  Cockade  Farm,  and  his 
manager.  Monroe  Kirk,  are  working 
on  a  somewhat  simplified  form  of 
the  Kline  method,  to  sustain  a  herd 
of  80  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  and 
a  stable  of  18  running  horses.  • 

They  did  not  plow  any  land,  ex- 
cept for  a  patch  of  garden,  this 
year:  yet  their  cattle  are  sleek,  com- 
manding premium  prices  at  the 
meat  shows:  and  their  horses  are 
winning  races.  Cockade  Farm  is 
ensiling  young  grass  mixed  with 
molasses,  and  de-hydrating  young 
grass  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  installing  de-hydrating  apparatus 
that  is  any  more  elaborate  than  the 
floor  of  an  old  stone  barn  with  a 
slate  roof. 

The  method  is  curiously  like  that 
of  the  Russian-American  peasant  in 
Ross  County.  Ohio,  described  in  this 
department  last  summer.  More  about 
it  next  month. 


THAYER 

Grass  has  been  long  in  getting  its  due  credit  as  the  most  perfect,  feed 
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The  Country  House  •     by  bradley  delehanty 


REMODELING  IS  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  URGE 
TO  FRESHEN  OLD  CHARMS  IN  BUILDINGS 


This  month,  Bradley  Delehanty, 
well  known  architect  of  country 
homes  who  conducts  Country  Life's 
new  department  on  building  in  the 
country,  will  discuss  the  great  Amer- 
ican urge  to  remodel.  Mr.  Delehanty 
brings  to  light  the  advantages  of 
remodeling  but  he  will  not  neglect 
its  disadvantages. 


W: 


hen  I  build  I  want  to  find 
an  old  place  in  the  country 
and  remodel  it,"  is  a  statement 
which  isn't  original  in  itself — there 
are  a  good  many  who  have  said  it 
before — but  it  almost  always  results 
in  something  original.  A  home  born 
of  a  remodeling  job  has  a  mellow- 
ness and  atmosphere  about  it  which 
is  hard  to  get  in  the  building  of  a 
new  home. 

Behind  discussions  of  plans  and 
ideas  for  remodeling,  there  always 
lurk  reasons  for  choosing  one  house 
in  preference  to  another.  Certainly 
most  important  of  these  reasons 
would  be  the  location  of  the  house, 
but  almost  as  important  would  be 
its  skeleton — its  outlines  and  sound- 
ness. 

There  are  still  other  advantages 
on  the  physical  side  which  weigh 
heavily.  There  is  seldom  need  to 
string  in  wires  for  electricity  or  for 
telephone;  they  are  already  there. 
The  water  supply  has  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  planting  of  shrubs 
and  trees  has  had  time  to  shake 
loose  its  boughs.  The  road  runs  up 
to  the  house  and  even  before  re- 
modeling is  begun,  the  house  has  a 
friendly  lived-in  feeling  that  it  takes 
a  new  house  years  to  develop.  The 
door  sill  is  worn  by  the  parade  of 
life  that  has  passed  across  it. 

The  very  fact  that  so  much  is 
waiting  for  the  new  occupant  may 
result  in  a  great  saving  on  expensive 
alterations. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture. 

There  is  the  danger  of  being 
tempted  into  remodeling  because  of 


location  alone,  disregarding  I  lie  struc- 
ture of  the  house  itself.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
house  is  almost  impossible  to  change 
without  replacing  it  altogether.  Then, 
too,  if  the  remodeler  has  some  par- 
ticular pet  stunt  that  he  would  like 
to  try  out  in  his  revamping  he  may 
find  that  the  house  does  not  suit  his 


purposes.  For  example,  a  game  room 
in  the  basement  may  demand  the 
digging  of  the  basement  first. 

Still  another  danger  may  arise 
from  not  calling  in  the  architect  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  the  house  so 
that  he  can  tell  you  the  reliability 
of  the  material  he  will  have  to  work 
with.  Are  the  beams  sound  or  have 
they  been  weakened  through  ex- 
posure or  termites?  Are  windows  and 
doors  out  of  plumb?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  should  be 
answered  be 'ore  plans  are  drawn  for 
remodeling. 


F.   S.  LINCOLN  AND  JAMESON  STUDIO  PHOTOS 

This  brick  farmhouse  teas  high  and  narrow  but  windows  and  doors  were  well-shaped; 
the  model  shows  how  good  features  were  retained  and  additions  smoothed  out  the 
bulk;  the  floor  plan  was  the  architect's  preliminary  sketch 


If  the  lines  of  the  house  do  not 
suit  you  or  if  there  is  anything  about 
the  house  which  displeases  you  but 
must  be  incorporated  in  the  remod- 
eled house  because  of  its  structure, 
you  will  never  be  completely  happy 
in  your  home.  One  has  to  feel  that, 
indeed,  "this  is  the  house  I  want 
to  remodel." 

Occasionally.  I  have  met  people 
who  cannot  read  a  blue  print  and 
have  little  conception  of  what  the 
architect  has  drawn  for  them.  His 
plans  are  acceptable  but  they  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  some  of  their 
own  ideas  included  in  his  picture 
except  in  a  general  way.  However, 
there  is  hardly  a  person  who  can't 
see  a  limitless  number  of  ideas  to 
follow  through  if  you  show  him  an 
old  house  eligible  for  remodeling; 
perhaps  a  little  recess  here;  over 
there  a  large  window  which  will  give 
a  view  out  across  a  lake,  and  here 
a  wing  for  a  quiet  study. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  remodeling,  the  accompany- 
ing pictures  illustrate  an  old  brick 
house  in  Locust  Dale.  Va.  Two  are 
shots  of  the  house,  taken  before 
plans  for  alterations,  and  the  other 
is  a  photograph  of  the  model,  show- 
ing additions,  porches,  court  yard 
and  garage. 

I  think  that  what  most  inspired 
my  clients.  Mrs.  David  Haines  Ball 
and  her  sporting  son,  Donald  Scott 
Sharpe.  to  purchase  the  property 
was  the  beautiful  rolling  country- 
side, with  a  lovely  river  winding 
through  the  grounds,  and  the  fine 
old  six-room  brick  farm  house  itself 
which  offered  so  many7  possibilities. 
The  house  had  a  fine  old  Jeffersonian 
character  about  it.  Its  doors  and 
windows  were  well-proportioned  and 
well-spaced,  and  there  were  unusual 
wood  lintels  and  sills,  painted  white. 

In  addition  there  was  an  adjacent 
brick  kitchen,  a  separate  brick  milk 
house,  an  old  wooden  smoke  house, 
and  several  other  wooden  farm  build- 
ings. About  the  house  were  large 
box-wood  plants,  a  holly  tree,  and, 
from  almost  any  position  on  the 
land,  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

By  putting  wings  on  both  ends  of 
the  house  and  by  building  two  por- 
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Copyrighted  Photograph 
by  Martin  Vos,  N.  Y. 


It's  tlie  little  tl 


linos 


that  make  life  f riendl 


y 


A  playful  pup,  eager  to  be  petted,  scampers  to  the  door.  His  master's  hearty  hand- 
clasp welcomes  you  inside  and  a  deep  chair  invites  you  to  relax  beside  the  fireplace. 
No  mistaking  them.  These  are  symbols  of  friendliness  —  of  which  there  are  many. 
Words  of  praise  or  kindly  counsel  ...  an  ear  for  the  other  fellow's  problems  and  a 
heart  for  those  less  fortunate  than  we  ...  a  smile  for  the  world  at  large  .  .  .  cookies 
for  the  neighbors'  kids  ...  a  thoughtful  'phone  call  .  .  .  flowers  for  a  hostess  .  .  . 
hospitality  however  simple.  These  little  gestures  speak  every  man's  and  woman's 
language  and  they  say,  "It's  so  easy  to  be  friendly." 

%  %  % 

And  there's  always  Budweiser  —  the  Friendly  Host  to  a  host  of  friends. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH*    -ST.  LOUIS 

Budweiser 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U    S-  PAT,  OFF, 


IC/l 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

DRINK  BUDWEISER  FOR  FIVE  DAYS.  ON  THE 
SIXTH  DAY  TRY  TO  DRINK  A  SWEET  BEER.  YOU 
WILL  WANT  BUDWEISER'S  FLAVOR  THEREAFTER. 


COPR.  1940  ANNEUSER- BUSH ,  INC..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOVEMBE  R  ,  1940 
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AT  THE 

PA  RKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES • Inc 

30  EAST  57TH  STREET    •    NEW  YORK 

THE  WILLIAM  T.  H.  HOWE 
COLLECTION  OF 

(sariy  *y£mwican  ^f/ad4 

PART  I    •    NOVEMBER  7  AND  8 

THE  DUNCAN  A.  HAZARD 
COLLECTION  OF 

(sar/y  ^imerican  tJ'ut 'nit are 
^filuer  and  Q}ecor  attend 

NOVEMBER  9 

THE  G.  WINTHROP  RROWN 
COLLECTION  OF 

^&/iinede  9*orceiaifW, 
(sny/ti/i  ^Aina,  furniture, 
(Oriental  4 

NOVEMBER  15 

A* 

PROPERTY  OF 

HOWARD  GOULD 

Important  French  Gothic  and  Brussels  tapestries; 
A  small  group  of  valuable  Oriental  rugs  of  the 
XVI,  XVII  century;  Fine  English  furniture  in 
walnut  and  mahogany  from  the  period  of  Charles 
II  to  George  III;  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon 
school;  Choice  table  glass,  china  and  silver. 

NOVEMBER  16 


Circulars  giving  additional  Information  on  Sales 

uill  be  sent  free  on  request 


ticos,  one  two  stories  high  at  the 
front  of  the  house  and  the  other  a 
story  and  a  half  on  the  garden  side, 
the  house  developed  a  monumental 
air  which  it  had  not  owned  when  it 
was  simply  a  narrow,  high,  brick 
farmer's  house. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the 
remodeling  but  I  can  promise  you 
that  there  will  be  pictures  of  the 
finished  house  about  a  year  from 
now  for  you  to  compare  with  the 
pictures  of  the  model. 

//*  the  December  issue.  Mr.  Dele- 
hanty  uill  treat  of  methods  to  in- 
sulate your  homes  for  heat  and  cold. 


HOUSE  ON  THE  FIRST  TEE 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

club  in  1936.  About  its  edges  is  a 
wide  walk  and  at  one  end  is  a  com- 
pact cabana-like  bath  house  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  remodeling. 
The  center  section,  facing  the  pool, 
is  used  as  a  tea  house  with  a  wide 
open  front  and  a  glassed-in  rear  wall 
from  which  there  is  a  15  mile  view 
down  the  valley.  Off  from  both  sides 
of  the  center  are  the  dressing  rooms. 
Built  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  are 
all  the  Emery  buildings,  the  pool  is 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  steep  slope 
which  rises  so  sharply  it  seems  to 
begin  in  the  pool  itself.  On  the  other 
side,  the  terrain  slides  rapidly  down 
into  the  valley. 

The  emphasis  is  on  clean  lawns, 
tall  spreading  trees  and  well-land- 
scaped terraces.  Hedges  are  mani- 
cured but  not  polished.  One  knows 
at  a  glance  that  all  is  well-kept  at 
Kairdmoor  but  the  same  glance  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  stiff 
or  ostentatious. 

There's  a  little  path  across  the 
lawn.  Follow  it  through  the  trees 


and  come  suddenly  to  an  informal 
garden.  There  are  comfortable  chairs 
waiting  for  you.  If  you  pause  there, 
you  will  begin  to  understand  Kaird- 
moor. From  your  chair  you  will  be 
able  to  see  out  across  the  valley  and 
a  sea  of  autumn  colors — everything 
at  Kairdmoor  looks  out  that  way. 
It's  restful  and  quiet. 


BALL  OF  FIRE 

(Continued  from  -page  35) 

day  if  the  weather  permits,  extend- 
ing from  six  to  ten  miles. 

At  an  average  of  every  250  to  300 
feet  there  is  a  flagged  pole  attached 
to  a  float,  and  between  two  flags  is 
a  tremendous  glass  ball,  just  like  the 
glass  balls  used  for  the  lobster  pot 
lines  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  ten 
times  as  large. 

From  each  flag  and  a  glass  ball,  a 
line  extends  down  about  30  feet  to 
the  main  line  which  stretches  on 
across  the  ocean.  From  the  main 
line  are  the  lines  with  the  hooks  at- 
tached and  they  are  fished  at  what- 
ever depth  the  fisherman  desires.  I 
believe  the  average  depth  is  around 
30  to  40  feet. 

There  are  six  to  ten  hooks  baited 
with  a  whole  fish  between  every 
flag.  When  a  big  marlin  or  Allison 
tuna  hooks  himself  on  the  flag  line 
he  naturally  pulls  the  glass  ball 
under  the  water,  or  the  flag  tips 
over,  or  the  whole  line  is  pulled 
around  the  ocean.  The  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  sampan  then  get 
hold  of  the  line  and  pull  the  fish 
up  to  the  boat  where  he  is  hit  on 
the  head  with  the  Japanese  fish- 
killer,  much  like  a  one-sided  pick- 
axe, and  is  hauled  aboard. 

Dudley  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Big  Game  Fishing  Club, 
told  me  that  he  once  saw  two  mar- 


R0B  B 1 N  S  STUDIO 

Detail  of  grille  door  and  disc-like  marquee  at  basement  level  of  the  Emery  house 
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lin,  each  weighing  over  500  pounds, 
jumping  at  one  time  fast  to  a  Bag 
line;  a  big  Allison  tuna  was  hooked 
between  them. 

This  is  a  very  deadly  method  of 
Inking  out  big  game  fish.  The  rod 
and  reel  angler  has  no  chance  of 
competing  with  them  because  at 
best  he  could  only  drift  with  four  or 
five  baits  at  the  same  depth  and,  in 
those  waters,  would  have  to  stay 
out  many  hours  before  he  could 
have  much  chance  of  hooking  any- 
thing. Happily  all  of  these  beauti- 
ful fish  are  used  for  food  and  sold 
in  Honolulu. 

Don't  fail  to  make  at  least  one 
trip  to  the  fish  markets  of  Honolulu. 
With  the  exception  of  those  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  they  are  the  most 
interesting  of  any  that  I  have  ever 
visited.  Fish  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
every  conceivable  color,  caught  in 
nearby  waters.  There  you  will  see 
gigantic  inarlin.  tuna,  and  all  the 
other  leading  game  fish. 

I  have  fished  in  many  water-  ami 
have  battled  a  great  many  fish 
which  were  purported  to  b<*  'the 
most  thrilling"  of  all  the  finny  tribe. 
But  never  yet  have  I  been  to  any 
place  of  more  interest  or  where  I 
had  a  better  chance  to  improve  my 
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Sugar  basin,  c.  1730,  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain shape,  by  Simeon  Soumain 

piscatorial  knowledge  than  off  the 
coast  of  Hawaii  at  Honolulu.  Most 
impressive,  however,  and  the  great- 
est thrill  of  the  trip  was  the  Allison 
tuna,  the  beautiful  "ball  of  fire." 

Those  of  us  who  have  felt  Ahi 
strike  like  lightning  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  have  battled  him  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  boat,  feel  that  the 
2200  miles  of  water  between  the 
California  coast  and  the  islands 
could  be  twice  as  far.  The  trip  would 
still  be  worth  it  if  the  Allison  were 
there  at  the  other  end. 

AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

(Continued  jrom  page  39) 

lozenges,  it  displays  a  brilliant,  as 
well  as  original  execution,  by  Myers, 
a  Jewish  silversmith  and  banker  of 
New  York,  who  in  1786  was  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Gold  and 
Silversmith  Society. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  desire  to  create  a  new  style  suit- 
able as  a  background  for  the  newly 
formed  republic  caused  the  silver- 
smith to  discard  the  outmoded  ro- 
coco style  and  adapt  the  classic  urn 
shape.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 


new  republic  was  compared  to  Home. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  rococo  is  the  formal 
reserve  of  the  classic  w  ith  its  straight 
structural  lines  emphasized  by  deli- 
cately engraved  parallel  bands  of 
bright  cut  ornament,  festooned 
swags  of  drapery  or  applied  l>eaded 
or  reeded  mouldings.  Finials  assumed 
the  urn  shape,  spouts  straightened, 
and  the  teapot,  which  had  been  cir- 
cular in  section  during  the  rococo 
period,  now  becomes  oval  in  plan 
and  simpler  in  design. 

The  result  is  the  brilliant  formal 
style  as  expressed  by  Paul  Revere 's 
teapots  in  the  federal  period,  as  well 
as  in  the  teasel  by  Abraham  du  Rois, 
made  in  Philadelphia,  the  Capitol  of 
the  young  republic,  for  Aaron  Burr. 

The  pierced  gallery  gracing  the 
sugar  urn  is  a  characteristic  peculiar 
to  that  locality.  And  in  the  midsl 
of  this  artificial  yet  brilliant  style, 
the  ever-present  Yankee  desire  for 
utility  is  evident  in  Revere's  clever 
adaptation  of  the  barrel-shaped 
Liverpool  pitcher,  rendering  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  as  well  as  useful 
designs.  All  of  the  Yale  dining  halls 
have  been  using  pitchers  of  various 
sizes  based  on  Revere's  design, 
which  could  not  be  improved  upon, 
and  is  today  as  functional  as  w  hen 
first  made. 

Pride  of  workmanship  and  initia- 
tive suffered  greatly  in  the  19th 
century,  due  partially  to  the  bad 
taste  in  design  of  the  1860's  and 
partly  to  the  specialization  of  labor; 
the  duties  of  the  old  designer- 
craftsman  became  the  functions  of 
separate  men. 

Today  we  are  again  going  back 
to  the  craftsman-designer  as  evi- 
denced in  the  work  of  George  C. 
Gebelein  of  Boston  and  the  work- 
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Coffee  pot  with  Winihrop  arms,  made 
by  Daniel  Henchman  of  Boston 

-Imp  of  the  late  Arthur  Stone  in 
Gardner,  Mass.  In  New  York  City, 
under  the  expert  eye  of  Stephen 
G.  C.  Ensko,  Robert  Ensko,  Inc. 
is  offering  both  copies  as  well  as 
adaptations  of  the  antique. 

Although  the  old  silver  is  finan- 
cially prohibitive,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  collections  of  American 
silver  in  the  Boston  Museum,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  those  at  Yale  and  elsewhere,  are 
having  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
taste  of  Americans  today  who  are 
realizing  that  they  can  point  with 
pride  to  many  masterpieces  made  in 
America. 


The  above  illustrated  Silver 
Biscuit  Box  is  an  excellent 
copy  of  a  fine  George  III  orig- 
inal which  was  the  property 
of  Lord  Nelson  on  board  the 
"Victory".  This,  among  many 
other  notable  examples  are 
now  being  offered  at  the 
Galleries. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUUtE,  PRES,  former/y  of  CRICHTON  &  CO,  ltd 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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WHERE,  WHAT  AND  HOW 

Brooks  Country  Clothes  are  designed  and  se- 
lected by  men  who  know  Country  Living  and 
what  kind  of  a  wardrobe  it  requires.  They  are 
men  who  ride,  motor,  shoot,  fish,  hunt,  play 
golf  and  tennis.  So  we  know  just  where  you 
want  to  wear  Country  Clothes  and  just  what 
kind  of  materials  you  want  us  to  make  them  in 
...and  exactly  how  you  want  to  look  in  them. 

Country  Jackets,  $45  to  $58 
English  Felt  Hats,  $  8  to  $  1 4 
Flannel  Trousers,  $15  to  $21 

English  Shoes,  $14  to  $23 

Country  Jackets  and  Flannel  Trousers  tor  Undergraduates^ 
Upper  Formers  and  Younger  Business  Men  at  Lower  Prices 
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MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  •  SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


To  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
thinking  of  taking  up  skeet 


OKEET  is  a  great  sport — one  you  can 
enjoy  thoroughly  for  years  to  come. 
However,  yourfullest  appreciation  of  the 
sport  comes  as  your  proficiency  increase-. 
And  that's  when  you  find  that  the  right  gun 
and  ammunition  count  most.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  literature  on  the  most  pcjpular 
guns  and  ammunition  for  skeet  shooting, 
write  Dept.  3-BB,  Remington  Arms  Co., 
Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Shoot  Shur  Shot  shells  with 
New  Remington  Crimp  for 
higher  scores  at  sheet 

No  more  blown  patterns!  "Shur  Shot" 
shells  with  New  Remington  Crimp  elim- 
inate the  top  wad,  thus  giving  uniform, 
even  distribution  of  shot  pellets,  with  no 
holesoropeningsf  or  targetsto  pass  through. 
What's  more,  these  shells  have  the  exclu- 
sive Kleanbore  priming  that  makes  band 
cleaning  unnecessary. 


Remington. 


Reg.  O.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  Remington  Arms  Co..  In 


Guns  &  Game  . 


THERE'S  A  REAL  ART  TO  ENTICING  A  DUCK; 
TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  GUNS 


N' 


ow  is  that  season  when  the 
wildfowlers  and  the  upland- 
gunners  rouse  and  shake  off  the 
lethargy  of  summer.  Already,  in 
some  regions,  the  sora  gunners  have 
had  a  foretaste  of  the  greater  joys 
yet  to  be  realized  when  October 
shows  her  ruddy,  wholesome  visage 
above  the  rim  of  the  world.  The 
dove  shooters,  too,  have  been  abroad, 
walking  between  the  corn  rows  or 
waiting  beside  field  or  water  hole  for 
the  morning  and  evening  flights  to 
pass  over. 

The  katydids  have  resumed  their 
ancient  disputation,  begun  so  long 
ago  that  the  original  item  of  com- 
plaint has  been  forgotten,  even  by 
the  barristers  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, like  good  lawyers,  they  will  con- 
tinue their  attempts  to  shout  one 
another  down  on  general  principles 
until  Jack  Frost  recesses  the  court, 
leaving  the  question  of  Katy's  virtue 
— or  lack  of  it — still  undetermined. 

If.  at  dawn,  we  awake  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  a  family  of 
crows  in  a  nearby  wood  we  observe 
that  overnight  these  energetic  crea- 
tures have  acquired  a  kind  of  vocal 
grace — an  unwonted  consonance — 
which,  if  not  sufficient  to  elevate 
them  to  the  concert  stage  with  the 
more  notable  songsters,  at  least 
comes  very  close  to  doing  so. 

Already  in  the  lowlands  the  swamp 
maples  have  lit  their  flambeau,  and 
from  these  ruddy  beacons  the  flames 
of  autumn  will  kindle  along  the  coun- 
tryside, draping  hill  and  vale  with  a 
mantle  more  gorgeous  than  any 
woven  for  emporers  or  kings. 

I  know  that  I  am  a  fortunate 
man,  for  I  shall  presently  pack  my 
gear  and  return  to  the  place  of  my 
birth.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  I 
may  flush  a  grouse  from  the  same 
tangle  of  sumach  and  black  cherry 
where  two  score  years  ago  I  brought 
down  my  first  bird  with  a  single- 
barrelled  Remington  shotgun.  Thank 


God.  no  one  has  found  in  those  hills 
any  of  those  sources  of  wealth  that 
tempt  mankind  to  destroy  a  coun- 
tryside. 

Wealth  is  there  in  bird  and  beast , 
in  tree  and  shrub,  in  brooks  and 
woodland  ponds  and  pleasant  slopes, 
in  honest,  homely  speech  and  the 
kindliness  of  the  inhabitants,  but  a 
money  lender  wouldn't  advance  a 
nickle  on  the  lot — the  fool. 

DUCK  CALL   MADE  SIMPLE 

In  the  Grand  Prairie  country  in 
Arkansas,  where  I  sojourn  occasion- 
ally, the  youngsters  carry  their  duck 
calls  to  school.  A  knowledge  of  the 
mallard  language  is,  if  anything, 
more  important  to  them  than  an 
equal  proficiency  in  English,  for 
none  of  them  has  presidential  aspira- 
tions, but  each  one  hopes  to  become 
a  professional  guide  and  an  expert 
duck  caller. 

When  the  time  comes  that  a 
youngster  is  qualified  to  hang  out 
his  sign  and  enter  upon  the  career 
of  bringing  sportsmen  and  ducks  to- 
gether, his  skill  as  a  duck  talker  is 
such  that  he  can  persuade  even  the 
wariest  pintail  that  one  of  his  kin 
has  spread  a  banquet  down  there 
beneath  the  pin  oaks. 

These  guides  have  told  me.  and 
personal  observation  confirms  the 
statement,  that  they  would  prefer  to 
do  without  their  decoys  than  to  get 
along  without  their  duck  calls.  Those 
men  are  experts,  however. 

The  average  wildfowler  who  hasn't 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  art  of 
calling  will  have  better  chances  if  he 
puts  his  blocks  out  and  keeps  his  call 
in  his  pocket  or  at  home  in  a  bureau 
drawer. 

The  veteran  wildfowler  is  generally 
beset  by  two  great  fears  as  he  takes 
his  place  in  his  blind  and  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  zero  hour.  He  is 
afraid  that  with  the  arrival  of  dawn 


The  SPORTSMAN  autoloader.  The  perfect  gun  for  skeet. 
Superb  balance,  single  sighting  plane,  and  lightning-fast 
oction  permit  complete  concentration  on  the  target. 
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Operated  by  squeezing  the  bulb,  this  new  duck  caller  sends  calls  out  from,  the 
water  level  to  increase  deception 
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and  tin-  ducks  lie  will  find  that  t lie* 
man  in  the  next  blind  is  a  "sky 
shooter,"  or  that  he  has  a  duck  eall 
and  no  knowledge  of  how  or  when 
to  use  it.  In  either  case  the  veteran 
sinks  disconsolate  upon  his  shell  box: 
his  joy  has  changed  to  misery;  he 
has  resort  to  the  bottle  and  to  blas- 
phemy. 

As  flock  after  flock  appears,  giv- 
ing evidence  by  the  manner  and  di- 
rection of  its  flight  that  it  intends  to 
conic  over  the  decoys  and  then  flares 
wildly  while  still  out  of  range  when 
hi>  neighbor  alarms  them  with  shot 
or  squawk,  our  unfortunate  friend 
may  become  maudlin  with  rage  and 
liquor,  shouting  and  pounding  on 
his  shell  bucket. 

Such  things  should  not  be,  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  new  gadget  pro- 
duced by  the  Gokey  Company  may 
make  matters  easier  for  the  veteran 
and  the  amateur  as  well.  The  article 
is  a  talking  duck  decoy. 

I  am  somewhat  skeptical  of  many 
of  these  aids  to  the  wildfowler,  like 
rubber  corn,  and  have  little  con- 
fidence in  any  device  that  promises 
to  get  me  ducks  without  labor, 
skilled  or  otherwise,  in  a  sort  of  twi- 
light sleep,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  regarded  the  advent  of  the  Gokey 
duck  with  little  enthusiasm  at  the 
outset. 

Nor  can  I  say  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  works,  for  I  have 
not  tried  it  as  yet.  but  I  have  heard 
rumors  and  seen  statements  from 
sources  I  consider  to  be  authoritative 
which  convince  me  that  the  new 
decoy  has  proved  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  gunners  on  Long  Island 
and  elsewhere. 

I  am  so  much  convinced  that  I 
have  added  one  to  my  equipment 
and  intend  shortly  to  give  this 
Mortimer  Snurd  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate his  seductiveness  upon  the 
black  ducks  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  decoy  is  equipped  with  an 
artificial  palate  and  larynx  which 
are  vocalized  by  means  of  a  bulb 
at  the  opposite  end  of  a  long  rubber 
tube.  The  inventor  claims,  and  rea- 
sonably. I  think,  that  the  calls  com- 
ing from  the  level  of  the  water  and 
located  among  the  other  decoys,  are 
more  effective  than  when  they  are 
produced  by  the  gunner  in  the  blind. 
I  look  forward  to  further  comment 
by  the  ducks  themselves. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  GUNS 

Two  books  of  great  interest  to 
riflemen  have  appeared  recently.  The 
first,  bv  Col.  Townsend  Whelen — 
"The  Hunting  Rifle"  (Stackpole 
Sons) .  is  a  valuable  work  for  those 
who  want  authoritative  information 
concerning  our  modern  game  rifles 
and  ammunition. 

The  author  has  had  a  world  of  ex- 
perience with  breech-loading  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  ancient,  smoky 
and  highly  honorable  4;5-?0  Spring- 
field down  to,  or  up  to,  the  latest 


high  intensity  rifle.  He  is  also  one  of. 
the  best  know  n  of  our  American  big- 
ganie  hunters. 

The  author  of  "The  Hunting 
Rifle"  has  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ballistic  science.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  his  constant  experi- 
mentation with  rifles,  powders,  and 
projectiles  has  had  practical  rather 
than  academic  objectives,  and  he 
gives  the  reader  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  findings  in  this  new 
book. 

The  man  who  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Alaska  for  brown  bear,  and  the 
chap  who  contemplates  nothing  more 
hazardous  than  shooting  picket  pin 
gophers  will  each  find  reliable  and 
tested  information  on  rifles  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  It  would  require 
another  book  to  describe  Col.  Whe- 
len's  activities,  but  it  all  boils  down 
to  this:  that  few  men  have  had 
equal  opportunity  to  know  our  rifles. 

In  his  new  book  the  author  limits 
his  discussions  to  rifles  that  are  mod- 
ern, available,  and  standard,  leaving 
out  obsolete  arms  and  the  ultra 
modern  specimens  with  service  re- 
cords too  brief  as  yet  to  be  regarded 
as  reliable  evidence  of  performance. 

I  am  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  eccentrics  who  are  so  quaintly 
constituted  that  they  find  infinite 
thrill  and  satisfaction  in  studying, 
owning,  and  shooting  muzzle-loading 
rifles.  I  believe,  and  will  attempt  to 
prove,  that  when  a  man  walks  into 
a  gun  shop  these  days  and  purchases 
a  rifle  and  ammunition  for  it  he  gets 
no  more  than  the  shadow  of  the 
substance  that  our  fathers  acquired 
when  they  bought  their  rifles. 

His  new  rifle  has  no  more  in- 
dividuality than  a  stick  of  chewing 
gum  or  a  cake  of  soap  for  there  are 
thousands  more  as  nearly  like  it  as 
modern  machinery  can  make  them. 
In  fact,  if  the  machinery  failed  to 
turn  out  identical  specimens  hell 
would  be  to  pay.  There  will  be  tri- 
fling idiosyncrasies  among  these 
weapons,  of  course,  but  these  are 
slight,  unavoidable,  and  always 
viewed  with  disapproval. 

Our  cartridges,  too,  are  the  result 
of  hundreds  of  machine  operations 
designed  to  serve  the  soulless  gods 
of  sameness. 

If  you  were  to  go  to  the  factory 
you  would  certainly  be  unable  to 
find  any  man  who  could  say  "I 
made  your  rifle"  or  "I  made  your 
cartridges."  The  most  that  you 
could  expect  would  be  that  this  one 
or  that  one  would  tell  you  that  he 
has  some  small  operation  which  he 
performs  a  thousand  times  a  day. 
perhaps,  shaping  some  part  for  a 
rifle,  or  a  cartridge. 

There  can't  be  much  fun  in  that, 
and  none  at  all  of  that  satisfaction 
your  father's  gunsmith  felt  when  he 
saw  the  rifle  growing  to  completion 
under  his  hands  from  the  bars  and 
forgings  of  raw  metal  and  rough 
billets  of  wood.  The  trouble  is  that 
in  providing  machinery  to  eliminate 
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0*  Why  is  this  dog  called  a  "setter"'''? 

At  Because  he's  been  developed,  over  the  years,  to  crouch  when 
pointing  the  direction  of  game. 

0»  Why  is  Fleischmann9  s  called  a  "pedigreed"'''  gin? 

/I*  Because  since  1870,  Fleischinann's  set  policy  has  been  to 
develop  a  gin  to  mix  smoothly  in  drinks.  Every  kernel  of 
grain  used  in  its  distilling  is  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Q>  Is  that  why  the  first  thought  for  the  last  word 
in  enjoyable  drinks  is  .  .  .  Fleischmann's? 

A»  It  is!  Make  it  a  "point"  to  get  this  first 
American  gin  today! 
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prist-  -  winning  drinks?  See  your 
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or  write  Box  I  I.  The  Fleischmann 
Distilling  Corp.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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SEE  IT  ALL  WITH  AN 

★  ALLSCOPE 

At  the  game,  theatre,  sports 
events,  wear  an  Allscope — and 
you  have  a  front  row  seat.  More 
fun,  new  thrills,  see  action  the 
ordinary  spectator  misses.  Tele- 
scopic spectacles,  worn  like 
glasses,  Allscopes  are  light,  com- 
fortable— leave  both  hands  free. 
Double  power,  $14;  5XA  power, 
$16.  At  optical  stores  or  direct, 
postpaid  (or  C.  O.  D.).  Try  one 
at  the  next  big 
game — enjoy  your- 
self. 
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hand-craftsmanship  we  moderns  have 
also  eliminated  much  of  the  pride 
cil'  craftsmanship  and  have  ourselves 
learned  In  !><•  satisfied  with  less  than 
satisfied  our  fathers. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  our  modern 
rifle,  with  its  high  intensity  car- 
tridges, offers  serious  practical  ad- 
vantages to  compare  with  the  cap 
lock  and  flintlock  rifles.  Are  they 
more  efficient  military  weapons  with 
their  longer  range  and  greater  ra- 
pidity of  fire? 

Well,  they  would  have  practical 
advantages,  no  doubt,  when  used  by 
a  soldier  whose  enemy  is  armed  with 
a  muzzle-loading  cap  lock  weapon, 
but  the  advantage  disappears  com- 
pletely when,  as  is  always  the  case, 
your  enemy  turns  up  with  a  weapon 
as  modern  as  your  own. 

Each  time  that  we  improve  our 
military  arms  by  increasing  their 
range  or  speed  of  fire  we  are  com- 
pelled to  extend  the  area  of  battle 
and  to  increase  the  size  of  our  armies. 
We  also  defer  the  ultimate  decision 
at  a  further  expenditure  of  lives  and 
material. 

In  muzzle-loading  days  small  ar- 
mies moved  rapidly;  when  they  en- 
gaged they  came  in  close,  shot  it  out 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  killing  one  an- 
other off  much  more  economically 
than  it  can  be  done  nowadays,  and 
eventually  decided  the  issue  with 
equal  positiveness. 

For  neatness,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency, compare  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  fought  with  muzzle-loading 
weapons,  with  the  battle  of  France, 
fought  with  long-range  rapid  fire 
weapons  of  great  power. 

The  first  lasted  a  few  hours,  with 
a  casualty  list  of  2,000  men.  The  de- 
struction of  property  was  negligible; 
the  noncombatant  population  was 
practically  unmolested.  New  Orleans 
afforded  one  Andrew  Jackson  satis- 
faction for  a  personal  affront  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  a  British  of- 
ficer, but  it  served  no  strategic 
purpose,  for  the  issue  had  already 
been  decided.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly doubtful  if  the  battle  of 
France  has  won  any  decision  for  the 
Nazis  or  only  served  to  defer  an 
adverse  one. 

Well,  then,  the  modern  rifle  is  a 
better  sporting  arm?  I  will  agree  if 
the  word  "killing"  is  substituted  for 
"sporting,"  for  the  new  rifles  will 
enable  a  reasonably  good  shot  to 
knock  an  elk  off  its  feet  at  400  or 
500  yards,  and  to  hammer  a  wounded 
elephant  to  death  before  the  animal 
can  take  vengeance  upon  the  man 
who  wounded  him. 

It  makes  it  possible,  in  other 
words,  for  a  hunter  to  use  the  rifle's 
great  range  and  low  trajectory  as 
a  substitute  for  individual  stalking 
skill,  and,  in  case  of  dangerous  game, 
for  those  qualities  of  coolness,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  courage  that  were 
required  when  a  man  gambled  his 
skin  against  that  of  his  dangerous 
quarry  on  the  result  of  his  ability  to 
place  one,  or  at  most,  two,  bullets 
properly. 

As  a  demonstration  of  sportsman- 
ship the  man  who  has  stalked  his 
trophy  fairly,  foot  by  foot,  watching 
the  wind,  using  every  advantage  of 
cover,  moving  like  a  drift  of  smoke, 
freezing  to  complete  immobility  for 


minutes  or  for  hours  at  a  time,  for 
the  chance  of  a  single  effective  shot, 
w  hich  may  be  ruined  by  a  last  sec- 
ond of  awkwardness,  has  done  a 
worth-while  thing,  whereas  the  chap 
who  uses  his  scope-sighted,  flat- 
shooting  rifle  to  kill  a  beast  that 
hasn't  by  comparison  been  stalked 
at  all,  is  losing  the  richer  part  cf 
the  experience. 

In  expressing  these  opinions  I  have 
no  fears  that  our  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion manufacturers  will  rise  in  wrath, 
for  few  will  be  the  readers  who  will 
follow  my  will-o'-the-wisp  so  far  as 
to  acquire  a  cap  lock  rifle  instead  of 
a  bolt  action  repeater.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  every  rifleman  will 
enjoy  reading  "The  Muzzle-Loading 
Cap  Lock  Rifle,"  by  N.  H.  Roberts, 
recently  published  by  the  author  at 
Goffstown.  N.  H. 

It  is  that  book  which  has  inspired 
the  foregoing  essay,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  any 
sedentary  exercise  more  than  I  have 
the  reading  of  it.  It  is.  I  think,  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  that  I  have 
come  across,  and  timely,  too.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
riflemen  are  interesting  themselves 
in  target  and  game  shooting  with 
cap  and  flint-lock  rifles.  It  is  strange, 
in  a  way,  that  the  Ned  Roberts  who 
writes  with  so  much  appreciation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  muzzle-loader 
and  of  its  traditions  should  be  the 
same  man  who  helped  develop  one 
of  the  best  of  our  powerful  modern 
cartridges — the  .257  Roberts. 


I  GIVE  YOU  THE  BIRD 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

crow  had  partaken  heartily  of  the 
repast.  But,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
the  tracks  of  a  single  grouse.  They 
are  suspicious,  wary,  independent 
and  utterly  resourceful.  During  deep 
snow  they  manage  to  find  enough 
food  to  keep  them  fat  and  healthy 
even  though  they  may  be  reduced  to 
eating  the  tender  twigs  of  maple. 

Almost  the  wildest  of  all  birds, 
certainly  the  grouse  is  the  most  shy. 
Those  who  attempt  to  raise  grouse 
in  captivity  will  spin  sad  tales  of 
birds  pining  away  when  confined. 

Truth  is.  the  grouse  is  hard  to 
kill.  The  awkward  and  gullible 
pheasant  will  run  along  the  ground 
or  stand  and  stare  stupidly  at  the 
hunter,  providing  an  easy  kill  for 
the  pot  hunter.  Not  the  grouse!  He 
is  always  an  elusive  target,  twist- 
ing behind  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
sliding  down  behind  the  obscurity 
of  a  single  pine  and  then,  out  of 
sight,  zooming  up  and  away  to  an 
unpredictable  shelter.  Men  who  score 
doubles  on  grouse  are  more  infre- 
quent than  hole-in-oners;  such  an 
experience  is  more  than  memorable 
— it  is  a  sheer  gift  of  the  gods. 

The  old  grouse  hunter  is  akin 
to  the  dry  fly  purist.  He  knows 
there  is  no  bird  hunting  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  grouse.  I've 
met  men  in  the  woods  who  have 
hunted  grouse  for  fifty  years;  I 
know  one  grand  old  man  of  eighty 
who  still  goes  after — and  gets! — 
grouse  each  season.  These  men  are 
a  race  apart:  ruddy-faced,  keen 
eyed,  wearing  hunting  clothes  of  a 
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MUST  BE  a  bred-in-the-bone 
sun-lover,  with  the  proper  feel- 
ing for  wide,  unspoiled  beaches, 
for  the  surf  that  pounds  and  the 
gulls  that  wheel.  Must  have  an 
eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  hills 
which  roll  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  flowers 
which  color  those  hills.  Must 
crave  time  for  reflection,  and 
cherish  the  good  things  which 
accrue  to  the  body  and  soul  — 
here  in  this  peaceful  life.  May 
begin  any  time ;  recompense  will 
be  great! 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Address  Room  No.  OJ6 
San  Diego-California  Club 


SAN-DIEGO 


WINTER  SUN  CARNIVAL  •  SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


Better  Shooting; 


■Clean  Kills 


You  can  have  any  game  bird,  snipe  to 
geese,  with  a  clean  kill  by  using  the 
Cutts  Comp.  Uniform  shot  pattern 
always.  Reduced  recoil,  better  aim. 
Equip  your  gun  now — 12.  16,  20,  28, 
.410  ga.  New  Win..  Rem..  Sav.  already 
equipped.  Write  for  Free  Folder. 

LYMAN  CUN  SIGHT  CORP. 
52-C  West  St.,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


Owner  Membership  Share  available 

PRIVATE  HUNTINC  &  FISHINC  CLUB 

established  1918 

2700  Acres  with  Lake  and  Streams 
EXCELLENT  BIG  GAME  & 
UPLAND  SHOOTING 
Lake  &  Brooks  stocked  with  Bass  &  Trout 
Limited  to.  Owned  &  Controlled  by.  60  Members 
WITHIN  2  HOURS  DRIVE  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  OR  NEW  YORK 
Box  38.  Country  Life.  1270  6th  Ave..  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
NEW    LINCRAFT  BOOK 

Every  estate  owner  and  outdoor  lover 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LIN- 
CRAFT BOOK  showing  innumerable 
varieties  of  Fences  and  Rustic  articles 
with  prices. 

Send   this  Coupon   for  your  FREE  copy. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

5008  Mitchell  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Name   

Address   

City  &  State  

Factories  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  &  Westerville.O. 
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good  cut  but  showing  signs  of  wear 
and  careful  mending — grand  gentle- 
men and  true  sportsmen  who  love  to 
sit  and  gossip  For  an  idle  hour  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  log. 

They  carry  fine  fowling  pieces, 
lovingly  cared  for,  stocks  polished 
by  years  of  rubbing.  Lots  of  ham- 
mer guns  in  this  crowd  and  a 
friend  reports  he  encountered  on 
Peter's  Mountain,  an  ancient  with 
a  crisp  white  beard.  English  gaiters 
and  other  similar  accessories,  bear- 
ing a  muzzle-loader,  delicately  bal- 
anced, beautifully  hung  and  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the 
shop  of  a  master  gunsmith.  The  old- 
ster had  a  brace  of  grouse  and  a 
flask  of  mellow  brandy.  The  gun.  he 
told  my  friend  pridcfully,  was  made 
in  London  in  lX'.'li  .  .  .  (ireat  folks, 
these  oldsters.  They  can  become 
oratorically  profane  for  men  of  their 
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down  to  the  valley.  But,  when  a 
bird  crumples  in  mid-air  and  tum- 
bles down  on  a  bed  of  autumn 
leaves,  there's  a  thrill  that  never 
ceases  to  have  impact,  regardless  of 
how  much  wing  shooting  you  have 
done,  a  thrill  too  dillicull  to  meas- 
ure in  mere  words. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  of  playing 
t  ig  with  this  cocky,  wily  and  elusive 
fellow,  on  your  way  to  camp  or 
cabin,  out  in  a  Held,  behind  a  fool 
high  pine,  you  may  jump  two  or 
three  birds.  Of  course,  it's  unex- 
pected and  by  the  time  you  unlitnber 
your  artillery,  they  are  invisible  in 
the  dusk.  A  grouse  can  make  you 
feel  very  silly,  indeed! 

Because  you  earn  your  birds,  you 
fully  appreciate  how  gracious  the 
gods  have  been  when,  on  those  in- 
frequent occasions  you  bring  home 
a  brace  of  (inc.  tat  birds.  On  the 
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194  0  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRD 
REGULATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 


Ducks,  Geese,  Brant,  Coot, 
Jacksnipe 

TO  NOV.  29.     NORTHERN  ZoNF. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 
oming. 

To  Dee.  14.  Intermediate  Zone. 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  Nevada.  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

Nov.  2-Dec.  31.    Southern  Zone. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 


Woodcock 

Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 

Long  Island,  New  Jersey, 


To  Nov.  3. 
To  Nov.  8. 
Nov.  1-15. 

Rhode  Island 
Nov.  10-24.  Missouri. 
Nov.  15-29.    Delaware,  Maryland. 
Nov.  20-Dee.  4.  Virginia. 
Dec.  1-15.    Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Okla 

homa. 

Dec.  15-29.    Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
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Rail,  Gallinule 

To  Nov.  29.  Wisconsin. 

To  Dec.  14.    New  York,  Long  Island, 

Washington,  Massachusetts. 
To  Nov.  30.  Minnesota. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  Louisiana. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31.  Alabama. 

(Other  States  Sept.  1-Nov.  30). 

Mourning  Dove 

To  Nov.  15.    Florida  (Certain  Coun- 
ties)*. 

To  Nov.  15.    Texas*.  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Neva- 
da. New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
To    Nov.    30.     Arkansas,  Delaware, 

North  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  15.  Maryland. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31.    Alabama  (South  of 
U.  S.  Highway  80).  Georgia*,  South 
Carolina*,  Florida*,  Virginia. 
Dec.  1-Jan.  31.  Mississippi,  Louisiana. 
Dec.  20-Jan.  31.    South  Carolina  (Cer- 
tain  Counties),   Georgia  (Certain 
Counties),  Alabama  (North  of  U.  S. 
Highway  80)* 

White-Winged  Dove 

To  Nov.  15.  Texas* 

Band-Tailed  Pigeon 

Dec.  1-15.  California. 
*Exceptions. 
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age  when  they  recall  the  old  days 
when  it  was  possible  to  raise  a  flock 
of  twenty  grouse  or  when  they  think 
of  the  market  hunters  who  thinned 
the  flocks  until  protective  legisla- 
tion was  passed  and  enforced. 

The  younger  hunters,  I  find,  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  a  bag  of  grouse 
as  a  sheer  legend.  It's  hard  work, 
damned  hard  work,  hunting  grouse. 
The  younger  lads,  the  softies,  prefer 
to  hunt  for  quail  or  pheasant.  You 
pay  a  price  for  every  grouse  you 
bring  down;  a  price  that  is  reckoned 
in  miles  of  tramping  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  legging  it  through  patches 
of  briers,  across  windfalls  and  other 
almost  impenetrable  cover.  Rouse 
them  in  the  valley  and  they  swing 
to  the  top  of  the  next  hill  or  moun- 
tain. Go  up  there  and  they  slant 


table  your  reward  is  doubled,  for  no 
finer  game  bird  exists.  Epicures 
would  mortgage  their  souls  for  a 
grouse  properly  cooked.  But,  with 
the  appetite  born  of  tramping  miles 
in  the  crisp  air  of  hunting  season, 
every  hunter  is  an  epicure. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  bird 
hold  him  in  such  high  esteem  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  the  proper 
adjective  to  describe  and  appraise 
him  to  those  who  know  him  not. 

To  most  of  us,  our  private  Nir- 
vana would  be  desolate  and  incom- 
plete without  a  proper  complement 
of  grouse.  To  us  who  know  him,  that 
paradise  would  be  an  unhappy  one 
if  we  couldn't  hunt  this  unpre- 
dictable, resourceful  American  game 
bird. 

Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  bird! 


PHB      \Oj     GREATEST  SPORTING   GOODS   STORE   IN  JHB  WORLD  ✓ 

_  ^S^Wi^illM,  C*b^ 


Tlie  1940 

Christmas 
Trail 

A  Gift  Shop  in  a  Book 


In  this  stimulating  book  from  "The  Greatest 
Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World"  you'll  find 
brilliant,  new  gift  ideas  for  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen ...  their  youngsters,  their  homes 
and  their  hobbies.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Abercrombie 
&  Fitch  co. 

CHICACO:  VON  LENGERKE  &  ANTOINE,  33   SO.  WABASH  AVENUE 


M  1 


•at 


eather  clock 


SADDLER'S  CLOCK — bridle 
made  by  our  own  saddler.  Face  decorated 
with  full-color  sporting  scenes.  Fine  8-day, 
15-jewel  movement.  Stands  9"  high.  #35. 


SPORTING  COASTERS— game  birds,  horses, 
trout  flies,  and  sailing  subjects  hand- 
painted  in  full  color  on  opaque  glass.  Ster- 
ling silver  rims.  Each,  #3. 


FISHERMAN'S  LIFE-SAVING  KIT — every 
accessory  for  the  angler.  Ferrule  cement, 
lubricants,  scale,  fisherman's  knife,  and 
other  necessities  in  a  compact  aluminum 
case.  Complete,  #6.75. 


MINICAM  GADGET  BAG — camera  enthu- 
siast's delight.  Soft,  cowhide  bag  with 
pockets  and  space  for  camera,  telephoto 
iens,  films,  exposure  meter,  small  tripod, 
and  more.  #1  1.50. 


V7 
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ENGLISH  CANE  SEATS— Sturdy,  ironbark 
shafts  with  aluminum  fittings  and  dark 
pigskin  trim.  Churchill  Downs,  #10. 
Saratoga,  #15.  Steeplechase,  #20. 


ORIGINAL  AUDUBON  PRINTS— Everyone's 
favorite  subjects  arc  to  be  found  in  this 
magnificent  A&F  collection.  All  in  per- 
fect condition,  #20  to  #500. 
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The  Country  Library 


THE  AMERICA  OF  A  MAN  WHO  LIKED  TO  PAINT 
BIRDS  AND  AMERICA  AT  PLAY 


A regular  department  on  books 
has  long  been  an  ambition  of 
the  new  Country  Life. 

We  hope  it  will  appear  every 
month,  with  reviews  of  good  books 
on  every  phase  of  country  living: 
books  on  farming,  on  gardens,  on 
shooting,  fishing,  horsemanship,  on 
conservation  .  .  .  yes,  even  cook 
books. 

We  hope  you'll  like  it. 

COD  BLESSED  AMERICA 

"Audubon's  America,"  edited  by 
Donald  Ctdross  Peattie.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  $6. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful book.  It  has  the  feel  of  a  great, 
book;  its  design,  presentation,  paper, 
printing  make  you  catch  your  breath 
a  little  as  you  pick  it  up.  The  ty- 
pography is  lovely  enough  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  Audubon's  own 
work,  which  appears  in  color  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Let  us  begin,  then, 
with  a  bow  in  the  direction  of  the 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  to  the  unnamed  typographer 
responsible  for  the  plan. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  an  important  book 
at  this  time,  for  it  rekindles  the 
fires  that  made  America  the  great 
nation  that  it  is. 

"Show  us  gold  plate  of  the  sea 
kings  of  Crete,  Ashoka's  throne  or 
the  mace  of  Charlemagne,"  says 
Donald  Culross  Peattie  in  his  intro- 
duction, "and  some  awe  may  mingle 
with  our  far-off  curiosity.  Such 
splendor,  we  think,  and  so  long  ago! 
That  is  history  in  its  heraldic  and 
colorful  pageantry,  dramatized  by 
majestic  personalities,  star-crossed 
with  tragic  destinies  whose  tragedy 
we  cannot  really  feel. 

"But  to  an  American  a  faded  flag 
from  Saratoga  is  not  just  a  relic  of 
history,  and  neither  is  a  wagon 
wheel  from  the  Oregon  trail,  nor  an 
old  fowling  piece  carried  over  the 
Wilderness  Road,  where  Nancy 
Hanks  carried  her  baby.  When  you 
say  to  an  American,  Appomattox  or 
Yorktown,  Fredericksburg  or  Mar- 
blehead,  Fallen  Timbers,  Mountain 
Meadows,  New  Salem — more  than 
pride  swells  up  in  him.  Something 
within  him  hurts,  as  only  the 
adventure  of  living  can.  For  he 
does  not  call  these  thought.-  and 
deeds  history.  He  says,  'We  lived 
this.'  .  .  ." 

What  noble  words  at  a  time  when 
American  history  and  the  American 
tradition  is  suffering  a  form  of 
eclipse,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  leaders  of  our  nation — from  the 
President  down — seem  to  look  upon 
America  less  as  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  than  as  a 
a  far-off  outpost,  yes,  almost  a  col- 
ony again,  of  European  power! 

It  is  obvious  that  I  was  pro- 
foundly moved  bj  this  book  about 
Audubon.  I  got  much  more  out  of 


it  than  the  story  of  his  life,  and  that 
was  interesting  and  romantic  enough 
— from  the  time  of  his  illegitimate 
birth  in  the  West  Indies,  through 
his  early  life  in  France,  his  fasci- 
nating adventures  in  the  new  Amer- 
ica, until  the  end:  "In  1851,  being 
then  sixty^six  years  old,  his  spirit 
took  wing." 

I  got  a  great  resurgence  of  honor 


and  respect  for  the  bravery,  the 
monumental  courage,  the  energy,  the 
fearless  spirit  of  the  early  Ameri- 
cans— from  New  England  to  the 
Yellowstone — from  this  book  about 
the  man  who  went  around  so  he 
could  paint  birds.  And  that  is  thanks 
largely  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  was  edited:  Mr.  Peattie  pre- 
ferred, as  he  himself  explains,  to 
bring  him  forward  less  as  the  nat- 
uralist than  as  one  who  knew  river 
captains  and  roustabouts,  pioneers 
and  men  of  letters,  Indians  and 
scientists.  In  that  way  he  brought 
forward  an  inspiring  part  of  the 
story  of  America  at  what  seems  to 
me  a  critical  time. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  country 
library  without  this  book.        P.  Y. 

SPORT  FOR  FUN 

"Sport  For  the  Fun  Of  It."  by 
John  R.  Tunis.  Barnes.  $2.50. 

It  burns  me  up  when  I  read  that 
Isador  Slovosky,  the  well  known 
"sportsman,"  is  doing  such-and-such 
with  his  string  of  horses  at  New 
Orleans.  Or  that  Joe  Louis  made  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
the  pursuit  of  his  "sport"  last  year. 
Or  that  Frank  J.  O'Reilly."  the 
famous  sportsman"  who  had  such 
a  great  following  as  a  book-maker. 


also  did  such  and  such.  .  .  .  Bah! 

Probably  because  John  R.  Tunis 
has  this  same  respectful  feeling  to- 
ward sport,  its  essential  honesty  and 
decency,  I  am  prejudiced  in  the 
favor  of  anything  he  writes  on  the 
subject.  I  agree  with  him  completely 
that  "watching  twenty-two  padded 
exquisites  from  Portal  6.  Section  A, 
Row  BB.  Seat  5  in  the  stadium,  or 


yelling  'Kill  the  big  bum'  from  a 
ringside  seat  in  a  smoke-filled  arena, 
is  not  sport." 

I  agree  with  Tunis  that  sport  is 
a  game  or  some  form  of  physical  ex- 
ercise done  for  the  fun  of  it.  Because 
it  gives  you  pleasure.  I  may  quibble 
a  hit  when  he  notes  only  casually  the 
difference  between  sport,  in  which 
Nature  takes  a  hand,  and  games,  in 
which  people  contest  against  each 
other- — but  the  distinction  is  not  very 
important. 

Because  he  believes  in  sport  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Tunis  ha>  written  a 
book  in  which  he  describes  in  a 
cheery  and  agreeable  manner  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  twen- 
ty games  and  sports  that  anybody 
can  enjoy:  from  archery  through 
horseshoes  and  paddle  tennis  to  fig- 
ure skating  and  volley  ball.  More 
than  that,  he  has  appended  the  offi- 
cial rules  of  each  of  these  amuse- 
ments, and  given  a  list  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary.  The  whole  is  de- 
lightfully and  usefully  illustrated  by 
the  talented  Johan  Bull. 

On  reading  this  hook  one  is  struck 
by  the  universality  of  sport — that  is 
sport  not  as  conducted  by  those  who 
are  out  to  make  money  out  of  it.  like 
Max  Baer  and  the  Dodgers  and  the 
Bruins,  but  sport  as  conducted  by 
the  wounded  war  veteran  who  shoots 
arrows — and  damn  well  too — from  a 


wheel  chair,  by  the  old  lady  who  cel- 
ebrated her  seventy-fifth  birthday 
bowling  because  it  fell  on  a  Tues- 
day and  she'd  "have  to  be  a  corpse" 
before  she'd  miss  her  bowling  on 
Tuesday  nights,  by  the  men  who 
have  made  softball  the  game  for  five 
millions.  .  .  . 

One  tip.  If  Alexander  Woollcott 
ever  sees  the  sketch  of  himself  on 
page  197,  standing  sideways,  holding 
a  croquet  mallet  in  one  hand  and 
dreamily  pushing  a  ball  toward  one 
of  those  outmoded  American  wick- 
ets ..  .  well.  God  help  Tunis,  that's 
all  I  can  say. 

This  is  a  good  book  and  a  useful 


ON  HUNTINC 

"Red  Coats  in  Chester  County." 
by  J.  Stanley  Reeve.  Derrydale 
Press.  $7.50. 

It  is  very  embarrassing  reviewing 
a  friend's  book,  especially  when  he 
is  numbered  among  your  best,  so 
this  critic  decided  to  dodge  the  job 
of  reviewing  "Red  Coats  in  Chester 
County"  unless  it  could  honestly  be 
done  favorably.  The  fact  that  you're 
getting  a  review  of  Stanley  Reeve's 
book  should  give  you  the  answer. 

I  thought  that  there  were  no  new 
ways  left  of  writing  hunting  reminis- 
cences, but  Stanley  Reeve  has 
evolved  one — a  most  novel  and  in- 
terest-holding way.  The  tour  from 
"Brookthorpe"  to  "Runnymede"  and 
back  again  would  be  a  literary 
knockout,  in  my  opinion,  even  if 
there  were  no  foxes  concerned. 

The  anecdotes  are  enticing:  the 
beautiful  girl  the  author  came  across 
in  the  Radnor  Barrens  quite  in  the 
raw:  the  Mohawk  Chief  Thayenda- 
uegea,  who  became  the  only  Ameri- 
can Indian  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
British  Army:  the  Indians  fishing 
with  bird  claws:  Kitty  being  blooded 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  in  a  pair 
of  "cambric  panties";  old  Poacher, 
which  carried  the  author  "seventeen 
seasons  and  was  never  down": 
Schreck,  the  garbage  collector,  who 
was  the  Radnor  Hunt's  best  puppy 
walker  because  he  just  let  the  hounds 
eat  the  garbage  and  gave  them 
nothing  else. 

The  accounts  of  the  famed  high- 
wayman Sandy  Flash  treating  all  at 
the  President  Tavern  bar  to  drinks 
while  he  kept  them  covered,  Jesse 
Russell  buried  standing  up  on  Hunt- 
ing Hill,  the  Bishop  and  the  Holly- 
v  ood  >:rcn.  the  good-looking  girl  be- 
hind the  bar  at  Newtown  Square  .  .  . 

I'm  not  going  to  spoil  it  for  you. 
Go  and  get  your  own  copy.      N.  E. 

Any  book  on  any  phase  of  coun- 
try living  may  be  conveniently  or- 
dered, at  no  advance  in  cost,  from 
Country  Life.  1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York.  A  handy  catalog  of  out- 
standing books  on  horsemanship  2cill 
be  gladly  sent  gratis. 


An  illustration  from  "Audubon's  America."  painted  by  the  younger  son,  John 
Woodhouse  Audubon 
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Cellar  &  Pantry  •  by  CROSBY  GAIGE 


—  

i.^  in  and  there  is  a  nip  in 
'[  the  wind  as  it  swishes  through  the 
autumn  leaves,  bringing  them  rus- 
tling to  the  ground,  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  sit  opposite  the  library  fire 
and  spend  an  hour  or  SO  reading  a 
new  cook  hook  and  thinking  of  good 
meals  to  come,  and  especially  of 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Such  a  provo- 
cation to  gastronomic  meditation  is 
"A  Wine  Lover's  Cook  Book"  by 
Jeanne  Owen. 

Richardson  Wright  in  a  graceful 
introduction  says  of  Mrs.  Owen — 
"At  baptism,  having  been  regener- 
ated by  water,  her  parents  then  as- 
sured the  salvation  of  her  palate  by 
touching  her  infant  lips  with  rare 
old  brandy." 

From  a  long  and  friendly  asso- 
ciation with  the  lady.  I  would  give 
it  as  my  personal  opinion,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  that  if  Lueullus 
(110-56  B.  C.)  has  a  female  de- 
scendant upon  earth  it  is  Mrs. 
Owen,  and  that  on  her  oenophilic 
coat  of  arms  the  herald  has  placed 
a  bar  and  it  is  not  a  bar  sinister 
either. 

Wine  in  the  kitchen  will  be  a 
charming  adventure  in  many  Amer- 
ican kitchens.  You  will  want  to 
own  Mrs.  Owen's  book  and  share 
the  good  things  that  she  has  de- 
scribed so  well.  You  can  order  it 
through  Country  Life  or  through 
your  book  dealer  and,  while  you  are 
waiting  for  your  copy,  here  are  a 
couple  of  choice  recipes  for  the 
delectation  of  your  Thanksgiving 
feast : 

Brazil  Nut  Turkey  Stuffing 

2  cupsful  toasted  bread  crumbs 
4  white  onions,  chopped 

3  tablespoonfuls  chopped  celery 
V>  cup  mushrooms 

Butter 
Sherry 

1  cupful  ground  fresh  pork    (free  of 
all  fat) 

1  cupful  blanched  Brazil  nuts 
Thyme 
Rosemary 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper 

Two  cupsful  of  toasted  bread 
crumbs  mixed  with  one  cupful  of 
ground  fresh  pork,  all  fat  removed. 
Four  white  onions  minced  and 
sauteed  in  butter,  adding  the  butter 
to  the  stuffing.  A  pinch  of  rosemary 
and  a  pinch  of  thyme.  Then  add 
three  tablespoonsful  of  finely  chopped 
celery  and  half  a  cup  of  chopped 
raw  mushrooms;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  one  cupful  of  whole 
blanched  Brazil  nuts.  (They  can  be 
bought  already  blanched,  which 
means  that  the  skins  have  been  re- 
moved.) 

To  moisten,  add  three  ounces  of 
good  Sherry.  Mix  all  ingredients 
well,  and  do  not  pack  the  turkey 
too  tightly  so  that  the  juices  may 
permeate  in  the  cooking. 

Stuffed  Apples  (to  serve  hot  with 
roast  Turkey  or  Suckling  Pig) 

One  large  tart  apple  per  person. 


THANKSGIVING  NEEDS  NOT  ONLY  A  TURKEY 
BUT  ALSO  WINES  AND  LIQUEURS 


Cut  a  slice  oil'  the  lop.  not  the 
stem  end,  and  with  a  little  patience 
carefully  scoop  out  the  inside  in 
form  a  cup.  Do  not  pierce  the  skin. 

Discard  I  lie  core  and  seeds,  and 
finely  chop  the  rest  of  the  inside; 
mix  with  brown  sugar  to  taste, 
chopped  walnuts,  large  meaty  raisins 
that  have  been  seeded,  a  little  finely 
chopped  citron  and  bits  of  butter; 
add  a  dash  of  freshh  ground  nut- 
meg, and  the  same  of  ground  clove. 
Flavor  the  apple  stuffing  with 
Applejack  or  Rum,  and  fill  the 
apple  cups  quite  high,  as  the  stuffing 
shrinks  a  little.  Put  in  a  baking  pan, 
with  a  little  hot  water  mixed  with 
liquor,  brown  sugar  and  spice,  for 
basting. 

The  finishing  point  must  be 
judged,  as  apples  may  vary,  but 
apples  in  a  moderate  oven — 350  de- 
grees F. — will  take  almost  an  hour. 

Here  is  another  dish  for  Thanks- 
giving that  is  a  great  favorite  at  my 
house.  Take  the  little  acorn  squash, 
wash  them,  cut  them  in  half,  re- 
move seeds,  anoint  the  insides  with 
butter,  a  little  salt  and  a  tiny  speck 
of  ginger,  place  in  a  baking  pan  in 
half  an  inch  of  water,  bake  in  a 
medium  oven  upwards  of  thirty 
minutes.  About  seven  minutes  be- 
fore they  are  done,  add  a  few  drops 
of  sherry  and  a  slice  or  two  of  beef 
marrow  to  each  half. 


A    BIT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

For  the  benefit  of  New  Yorkers 
and  of  visitors  from  California  who 
may  have  a  yearning  for  home 
things,  it  is  fitting  to  call  attention 
to  Helen  Kemp's  California  Shop  at 
674  Madison  Avenue.  Here  is  the 
veritable  setting  of  a  California 
patio  with  a  fenced-in  garden  and 
a  flagstone  walk;  in  the  interior  of 
a  dwelling  are  displayed  many  of 
the  delicacies  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


I    noticed,    among   other  things. 

Marker's  well  known  fruits,  which 

arc  selected  as  they  ripen,  and  arc 
cooked  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  small 
quantities  that  retain  their  full 
natural  flavor.  There  are  rare  and 
interesting  combinations  for  breal. 
Fast  —  marmalades,  spiced  condi- 
ments, and  rich  compotes  and 
desserts. 

A  new  addition  to  the  wide  range 
of  assortments  is  a  Louisiana  pickle, 
stuffed  with  pineapple.  Particular 
favorites  are  the  stuffed  peach  man- 
goes, whole  stuffed  oranges,  spiced 
satsuma  plums,  cantaloupe,  pine- 
apple and  grapefruit.  The  combina- 
tions of  raspberry  and  cherry,  apri- 
cot and  pineapple,  and  the  special 
assortment  of  California  berries  and 
cherries  make  delightful  new  flavor- 
ings. Tangy  walnut  pickles  and 
cucumber  chips  are  also  popular. 

Mrs.  Yost  presents  here  her  extra- 
size  prunes,  apricots,  dates  and  figs 
for  an  interesting  and  typically 
California  confection.  Wrarmed  by 
the  California  sun,  and  stuffed  with 
fruits  and  nuts,  they  are  prepared 
without  sugar,  using  natural  fruit 
juices  only.  She  introduces  spiced 
walnuts  and  minted  almonds  for 
extra  flavor. 


FOOD  DE  LUXE 

Two  new  de  luxe  food  items  are 
on  the  market — pheasant  a  la  king 
from  Samuel  Martin  of  Seattle  and 
Smoked  Turkey  spread  from  Pines 
bridge  Farm.  Both  are  expensive 
but  worth  the  price. 

REMINISCENCE 

When  I  was  a  freshman  and 
Diamond  Jim  Brady  was  a  sort  of 
modern  Trimalchio  banqueting  fab- 
ulously and  frequently,  the  great 
restaurants  in  New  York  were  Del- 
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monico's  and  Sherry's  and  Rector's 
and  Martin's  and  the  Cafe  des 
Beaux  Arts. 

Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
last  and  it  was  a  great  occasion 
when  Roi  Megrue,  Donald  Brace, 
Alfred  Harcourt  and  I  saved  up  our 
respective  surpluses  for  a  big  night 
at  the  Beaux  Arts.  It  was  truly  a 
memorable  evening. 

The  place  had  everything  that 
made  for  glamor.  The  food  was 
superb  and  the  service  impeccable 
and  the  graciousness  of  Louis  Bust- 
anoby,  the  proprietor,  was  warm 
and  welcoming.  A  perfect  meal  was 
usually  rounded  off  with  a  glass  of 
"Forbidden  Fruit,"  un  specialite  de 
la  maison. 

In  fact  it  was  a  production  of  the 
Bustanoby  brothers.  Its  verj  name 
held  romance.  A  bottle  of  this  fine 
cordial  on  the  table  of  a  friend  re- 
minded me  of  those  far-off  fragrant 
days. 

Another  memory  of  liquors  goes 
back  to  a  dinner  party  at  my  house 
at  which  the  late  Benjamin  Mc- 
Alpin  happened  to  mention  that  he 
had  in  his  wine  cellar  one  bottle  left 
of  real  old  Russian  Kummel  in  a 
bottle  formed  like  a  bear. 

Jascha  Heifetz,  who  was  present, 
quietly  said,  "I'll  give  you  $500  for 
it  full  or  $200  empty."  McAlpin  re- 
plied, "You  and  I  will  drink  the 
Kummel,  then  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  the  bottle."  And  there,  so 
far  as  I  know,  disappeared  the  last 
bottle  of  Old  Bear  Kummel  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn,  now,  that 
it  has  had  a  rebirth  and  that  Smir- 
noff of  Hartford  is  sending  out 
White  Bear  bottles  of  Kummel  in 
ever-increasing  quantities. 

Which  reminds  me  that  the  Wine 
and  Food  Society  of  New  York,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  art  of  good  living,  recently 
held  a  tasting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  of  all  the  post-prandial  de- 
lights, liqueurs,  brandies,  cognacs 
and  coffee.  Some  six  hundred  degus- 
tators  sipped  and  savored  with  com- 
plete enjoyment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  readers  of  Country  Life 
who  have  real  interest  in  a  well- 
stocked  cellar  I  could  not  do  better 
than  to  reproduce  here  enough  of 
the  brochure  of  that  tasting  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  idea  of  the  composition 
of  a  few  of  the  better  known 
liqueurs.  The  descriptions  of  the 
various  offerings  were  in  many  cases 
provided  by  their  sponsors  so  that 
if  there  is  at  times  any  lack  of 
under-statement  it  must  be  laid  to 
the  understandable  and  pardonable 
pride  of  proprietorship. 

I  am  going  to  add  to  this  list  a 
number  of  favorites  of  my  own  that 
were  not  included  above. 

Kirsch  D'Alsace 

Shipped  by  E.  Cusenier  et  Cie, 
France 
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90  Proof.  Distilled  from  lOO^e  grain  neutral  spirits 
National  Distillers  Products  Corporation.  ><•«  \,.rk  Citv 


A  very  good  example  of  Kirsch 
made  south  of  Mulhouse  near 
and  around  the  Swiss  border,  the 
classical  home  of  Kirsch.  It  has 
a  pungent  aroma  and  is  slightly 
less  dry  than  Swiss  Kirsch.  Like 
all  Kirsch,  it  is  the  distillation  of 
mashed,  red,  wild  cherries. 

Bellows  Select  Liqueur  D'Alsace 
A  refreshing  liqueur  produced 
from  a  time-honored  Alsatian 
private  recipe.  The  base  is  Fram- 
boise or  the  true  fruit  brandy 
made  from  the  full-flavored  wild 
raspberries  which  grow  on  the 
Alsatian  countrysides. 

Mirabelle  De  Lorraine 

A  clear  unsweetened  true  fruit 
brandy  produced  from  the  de- 
licious wild  yellow  plums  of  Lor- 
raine. It  is  a  perfect  after  dinner 
drink  with  coffee  and  also  splen- 
did as  an  added  zest  to  various 
fresh  fruits. 

Imported  by  Bellows  &  Com- 
pany. Inc. 

Creme  de  Menthe  Heldens,  Green 
Made  from  imported  mint  leaves, 
equally  delicious  plain  or  frappe. 

Blackberry  Liqueur  Heldens 
Rich  in  color  made  from  real 
fruit  juices.  The  base  is  alcohol 
to  which  is  added  old  French 
Cognac  to  give  it  a  smooth  mel- 
low taste.  Served  in  a  tall  glass 
with  plenty  of  cracked  ice,  lime 
juice  and  soda  water  it  makes  a 
refreshing  summer  drink. 

Triple  Sec  Heldens 

A  distillation  of  Curacao  and 
orange  peels,  crystal  clear.  Mixed 
with  Cognac  and  lemon  juice  it 
gives  a  perfect  Side  Car  Cocktail. 

Apricot  Liqueur  Heldens 

As  in  the  Blackberry  Liqueur 
Heldens.  some  Cognac  is  used  to 
impart  the  smooth  taste.  Made 
from  ripe  fruit  and  the  kernels. 

Distributed  by  Saccone,  Speed 
&  Jenney,  Inc. 

Creme  de  Menthe,  Green,  de 
Kuyper 

This  Creme  de  Menthe  is  made 
of  grain  neutral  spirits  blended 
with  a  distillation  of  mint  leaves 
obtained  from  Europe.  Green 
Creme  de  Menthe  is  served  after 
dinner  either  neat,  or  as  a  frappe. 

Creme  de  Cacao,  de  Kuyper 

One  of  the  most  expensive  im- 
ported Holland  cacaos  is  a  basis 
for  this  product.  The  flavor  is  ex- 
tracted with  a  very  neutral 
brandy  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  cacao  flavor  in  the  final 
product.  Its  principal  use  is  in 
an  Alexander  Cocktail,  or  in  an 
Angel's  Tip  (which  is  made  by 
floating  a  small  amount  of 
cream  on  the  Creme  de  Cacao) . 

Peach  Liqueur,  de  Kuyper 

The  characteristic  flavor  is  ob- 
tained from  peaches  grown  in 
California  and  North  Carolina 
immersed  in  a  type  of  brandy 
which  already  has  a  certain 
amount  of  peach  flavor  in  it. 


Apricot  Liqueur,  de  Kuyper 

The  basic  flavor  is  attained  from 
the  extraction  of  California  apri- 
cots blended  with  a  special 
brandy.  This  product  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  as  an  after- 
dinner  liqueur. 

Liqueur  de  Kuyper  Triple  Sec 
An    excellent    combination  of 
brandy  carrying  the  flavors  of 
curacao  orange  and  lemon  peels. 

Distributed  by  National  Dis- ' 
tillers  Products  Corp. 

Danish 
Cherry  Heerixg 

This  liqueur  is  made  from  the 
juicy,  luscious  cherries  grown  in 
Denmark.  It  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  cherry  liqueurs  pro- 
duced and  is  used  not  alone  as 
an  after-dinner  liqueur  but  also 
for  flavoring  cocktails,  fruit 
salads,  sauces  and  puddings.  A 
sip  of  it  reminds  one  of  the  rich, 
juicy  fruit  from  which  it  is 
made. 

C.L.O.C.  Liqueur 

Incidentally,  the  C.L.O.C.  means 
Cuminum  Liquidum  Optimum 
Castelli,  my  Latin  scholars,  or, 
the  best  Caraway  liqueur  from 
the  castle. 

Imported  by  Julius  Wile  Sons 
and  Co.,  Inc. 

Orange  Curacao,  Wynand 
Fockink 

A  delicious  delicately  flavored 
liqueur  made  from  the  peel  of 
ripe  oranges  grown  exclusively  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Favored 
by  many  as  an  after-lunch 
liqueur. 

Royal  Liqueur 

A  rare  example  of  the  distilling 
art  of  Wynand  Fockink.  Dis- 
tinctly individual  in  taste,  served 
uniced  in  a  chilled  liqueur  glass, 
it  is  a  genuine  delight. 

Imported  by  F-C-G  Importers 
Inc. 

Kings'    Ginger    Liqueur,  Berry 
Bros. 

This  is  a  distillation  of  ginger 
root  and  good  cognac.  It  is  said 
that  this  cordial  was  devised  by 
Berry  Bros.,  at  the  request  of  the 
physicians  of  the  late  Edward 
VII  of  England  as  a  tonic  and 
stimulant  for  an  ageing  royal 
stomach.  It  is  pleasantly  pun 
gent  and  aromatic  and'  highly  to 
be  recommended. 

Blue  Liqueur  Orange  Curacao 
Berry  Bros. 

A  Curacao  of  fine  quality  artifi 
cially  colored  with  vegetable  dye 
to  a  brilliant  azure  and  in  shaved 
ice  should  create  a  color  sensa 
tion  after  a  summer  dinnei 
party. 


BoLSKUMMEL 

Very  dry  and  double  distillec 
this  historic  liqueur  has  bee 
made  by  Bols  in  Amsterdam  ur 
interruptedly  since  1575.  Cz£ 
Peter  the  Great  who  lived  for 
time  in  Amsterdam  not  far  froi 
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the  Bols  distillery  first  intro- 
duced Kiimme]  into  Russia. 

Bols  Advokaat 

A  typically  Dutch  liqueur,  which 
has  become  increasingly  popular. 
Made  of  fresh  eggs  and  cognac 
brandy. 

English 
Sloe  Gin  Finest  Liqueur 

There  is  no  product  more  badly 
named  than  this  because  Sloe 
Gin  is  a  gin  in  name  only.  Sloe 
Gin  is  a  liqueur  and  as  such  it  is 
consumed  in  England  with  after- 
dinner  coffee.  You  will  find  that 
this  is  a  very  mild  liqueur,  and 
has  a  very  pleasant,  tart  qual- 
ity. This  may  be  one  of  the  new 
experiences  for  most  of  us. 

French 

Abricotine 

An  apricot  liqueur  with  the  true 
apricot  flavor  of  fresh,  sun  rip- 
ened fruit.  Abricotine  is  but  one 
of  the  many  luscious  after-dinner 
liqueurs  shipped  by  the  old  firm 
of  1'.  Garnier,  famed  for  nearly 
a  century  for  the  richness,  qual- 
ity and  flavor  of  their  cordials. 

Creme  de  Cacao  de  Chouao  a  la 
Vanille,  Garnier 
"Chouao"  is  the  name  of  that 
very  small  district  in  the  moun- 
tain fastness  of  Venezuela,  re- 
puted to  produce  the  world's  fin- 
est cacao  bean. 

Bardinet  Curachyp 

Bardinet  Curachyp,  a  double  dis- 
tilled curacao  liqueur,  is  a  fa- 
vorite in  America. 

Chartreuse 

A  liqueur  made  according  to  a 


secret  formula  known  only  to  the 
Monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order. 
It  was  originally  produced  in 
France  but  in  1908  the  monastery 
moved  to  Tarragona,  Spain,  where 
the  monks  established  their  dis- 
tillery and  from  which  point  the 
world's  markets  were  supplied 
with  Green  and  Yellow  Char- 
treuse. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  the  Carthusian  fathers  found 
it  convenient  in  1937  to  return 
to  the  original  distillery  in  France 
and  Chartreuse  once  again  be- 
came a  French  product. 
Yellow  Chartreuse  is  8(>  Proof; 
Green  Chartreuse  is  somewhat 
stronger  and  has  more  herbal 
taste.  Both  arc  incomparably 
delicate  and  suave. 

(  'OINTREAU    LlQt  Kt  H 

The  firm  of  Cointreau  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  fine 
liqueurs  and  cordials.  The  great 
Cointreau  plant  at  Angers,  France, 
is  a  monument  to  quality — for 
Cointreau  has  never  stinted  in 
its  excellent  ingredients.  Smooth 
harmony  of  cognac  brandy  and 
macerated  orange  peels,  Coin- 
treau enjoys  international  favor 
as  an  after-dinner  liqueur  and  as 
the  base  of  the  finest  cocktails. 

Grand   Marnier   Cordon  Rouge 
Liqueur 

This  is  known  as  "The  Dry 
Cordial."  Made  from  Fine  Cham- 
pagne Cognac  and  the  peel  of 
bitter  oranges  from  Haiti  or 
Curacao  distilled  with  Cognac.  I 
am  permitted  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Howell,  of  Munson  G.  Shaw  Co., 
to  say  that  there  is  no  secret 
formula  to  Grand  Marnier;  that 
anyone  can  make  it  if  they  use 
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Attractive  in  their  bottles  are  these  fine  liqueurs,  a  few  of  the  many  good  ones 
which  are  now  on  the  market,  despite  the  war 
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Oldest  Na^alrf 

_  Haig 


IN 

187  YEARS  BEFORE  "THE  STAR 
SPANGLED  BANNER"  WAS  WRITTEN 

the  Haigs  were 
g  Scotch! 


Of  more  than  200  Scotch 
Whisky  brands  available 
in  this  country,  only 
Haig  &  Haig  can  point  to 
a  history  of  uninterrupted 
satisfaction  dating  back 
313years!  No  otherScotch 
can  point  to  such  a  rec- 
ord! And  yet,  Haig  &  Haig 
makes  no  extra  charge  for 
its  great  name  and  fame! 
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Angostura  Bitters  have  always  belonged 
in  cocktails  and  tall  drinks.  Epicures  know 
that  Angostura  is  the  way  to  blend  ingre- 
dients perfectly,  insuring  a  mixture  that 
is  smooth  and  satisfying! 

A  less  known  fact,  but  just  as  important 
is  this :  Angostura  —  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Siegert— is  a  long  famous  tonic  and  ap- 
petite-awakener.  It  brings  these  qualities 
to  any  drink  in  which  it  is  used — gives  it 
a  rousing  zest.  "To  make  good  drinks 
better  still . . .  Angostura ! " 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN  CORP.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Free  Mixing  Guide 
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"GIFT  OF  THE  GODS" 

CHARLES  1ADQUIN  Et  tie,  Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  EST.  1884 


At  Dinner  and  Supper 

CAROL  BRUCE 

At  Supper 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

KAY  KYSER 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
Now  in  The  Informal  Empire  Room 


SAVES  VITAMINS-SAVES  TIME 

Saves  Garden  Fresh  Colors  of  all  vegetables — 
Quickly  tenderizes  all  meats, 
yet  FLEX-SEAL  is 
r>     as  easy  to  use 
as   a  sauce- 
pan! 

It's  a  thrill  to  cook  this  new  way  .  .  . 
fascinating,  too!  Imagine  this:  peas 
cooked  in  less  than  1  Minute  .  .  .  mealy 
potatoes  in  8  Minutes  .  .  .  and  meats 
cooked  so  juicy  tender  you  never  saw 
their  equal.  With  the  Flex-Seal.  too.  you 
save  valuable  vitamins  and  mineral  salts. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
FREE  descriptive  booklet. 


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO 


431  Orleans  St.. 
Chicago.  III. 


an  equal  quantity  of  fine  cognac 
(from  Chateau  de  Bourg) ,  Cu- 
racao orange  peel  and  have  the 
requisite  skill  and  knowledge. 

Benedictine,  D.O.M. 

Shipped  by  Benedictine,  S.  A., 
Fecamp,  France. 
Benedictine  D.O.M.,  produced 
over  400  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
monks  at  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
in  Fecamp,  continues  its  reign  as 
a  world-famous  liqueur.  There  is 
only  one  Benedictine,  peerless, 
delicate,  exquisite  in  aroma  and 
flavor.  "After  coffee,  a  Benedic- 
tine" has  become  a  tradition. 

B.  AND  B.  LlQCEUR,  D  O  M. 

Shipped  by  Benedictine.  S.  A., 
Fecamp.  France. 
For  those  who  prefer  a  drier 
liqueur,  Benedictine  has  intro- 
duced their  own  bottled  B.  and 
B.  Liqueur  D.O.M.  The  same 
magnificent  flavor  is  there,  only 
the  heady  richness  is  tempered 
by  the  judicious  addition  of  fine 
mellow  brandies.  Serve  both 
Benedictine  and  B.  and  B. 
Liqueur  D.O.M.  at  room  tem- 
perature, or  as  some  prefer  it, 
slightly  chilled. 

Anisette.  Marie  Brizard 

A  peerless  cordial  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  frappe. 
poured  on  crushed  ice.  it  is  both 
delicious  and  cooling. 

Flora  della  Alpi 

Shipped  by  Martini  &  Rossi,  SA. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Italian  Liqueurs.  It  is  made  with 
the  infusion  of  mountain  herbs 
and  has  a  distinctive  flavor. 

Anisone 

Shipped  by  Martini  &  Rossi,  S.A. 
It  is  the  Italian's  own  version  of 
Anis  Seed  Liqueur.  It  is  slightly 
less  sweet  than  its  French  coun- 
terpart. 

In  Latin  countries,  it  is  a  sum- 
mer drink  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Pimento  Dram 

An  unusual  liqueur  from  Jamaica 
which  is  made  from  the  ripe  Pi- 
mento berry,  this  being  what  you 
know  as  allspice.  Jamaica  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where 
pimento  is  grown.  This  liqueur  is 
also  used  in  cocktails,  long 
drinks,  in  cooking  and  desserts. 

Van  der  Hum 

A  combination  of  the  finest 
liqueur  qualities.  Van  der  Hum  is 
distinctively  South  African.  The 
secret  of  the  distillation  that 
achieves  its  unique  flavor  is  cen- 
turies old. 

Spanish  Anis 

Shipped  by  Pedro  Domecq  & 
Company 

A  very  dry  aromatic  liqueur  pos- 
sessing a  distinctive  licorice  taste 
imparted  by  anis  seeds  with 
which  it  is  flavored  by  redistilla- 
tion. 


GUATEMALA 

[Continued  jrom  page  Jfl) 
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for  the  sound  of  the  motor  ofte| 
frightens  the  animals  away.  At  trl 
edge  of  the  river  you  see  all  of  I 
sudden  two  red  lights  unblinking  il 
the  flashlight.  You  must  aim  stead' 
ily:  if  you  do.  you  can  take  an  alii 
gator  back  with  you  and  for  thl 
rest  of  your  life  you'll  have  enpugll 
leather  for  shoes,  bags  and  belts] 
There  are  also  all  kind  of  other  ani{ 
mals  that  you  can  bag.  Enormous 
edible  lizards,  raccoons,  wild  cats 
jaguars. 

Life  is  quiet  on  the  island.  Only 
in  the  evening  hours  does  the  port- 
able radio  get  the  news.  The  sun- 
sets are  as  beautiful  as  but  different 
from  the  dawns;  you  watch  them 
from  the  hammocks,  highball  in 
hand.  There's  ice  in  the  highball, 
although  there  is  no  electricity  on 
the  island.  For  his  guest's  sake  the 
owner  sends  an  Indian  every  night 
to  pole  a  dugout  to  the  port  of  San 
Jose.  It  takes  him  all  night  but  it's 
the  guests'  well-being  that  matters. 

Life  on  "La  Isla"  is  the  nearest 
approach  I  know  to  living  in  com- 
plete seclusion  and  yet  be  within 
three  hours  of  a  teeming  capital. 

The  most  beautiful  lake  of  Guate- 
mala is  Atitlan,  some  three  hours 
away  from  the  capital.  It  has  been 
called  "Lake  Como  in  a  setting  of 
volcanoes."  and  this  is  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  its  strange  beauty. 

Here  the  volcanoes  are  always 
near;  their  slopes  dip  into  the  lake 
and  the  water  itself  seems  to  have 
caught  some  of  the  threatening 
power  of  those  towering  giants. 
Lovely  small  hotels  line  one  bay  of 
this  lake  whose  depth  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  away  from 
these  hotels  are  completely  Indian 
villages  which  are  seldom  seen  by 
tourists. 

Guatemala's  most  important  ex- 
port is  coffee,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  coffees  in  the  world.  The 
blended  coffee  drunk  in  the  United 
States  gets  its  body  from  Brazil,  its 
aroma  from  Costa  Rica  and  its 
flavor  from  Guatemala,  or  some 
country  where  the  coffee  grows  in 
similar  high  but  sheltered  lands.  For 
example,  the  coffee  grown  in  the 
valley  of  the  old  capital,  Antigua, 
is  better  than  are  the  beans  from 
Guatemala's  valley,  because  the  An- 
tigua valley  is  smaller  and  sheltered 
and  the  raw  winds  rarely  get  into 
it.  The  wealth  of  Guatemala  is  its 
coffee  and  it  is  still  called  "black 
gold,"  even  though  it  sells  now  for 
about  five  cents  a  pound  when  for- 
merly it  sold  for  20.  Many  of  the 
finqueros  who  left  their  land  to  live 
in  cities  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  letting  the  coffee  work  for 
them,  now  have  come  back  to  their 
Eneas  and,  for  better  or  worse,  life 
on  the  fincas  takes  on  a  new'  im- 
petus. 

There's  one  finca  of  about  10.000 
acres  which  you  approach  after  a 
mile-long  drive  through  lovely  pine 
forest.  You  see  narrow*  paths  cross 
the  wood — those  are  the  paths  the 
workers  go  down  single-file  when 
the  coffee  harvest  is  on.  All  of  a  sud- 
den a  turn  in  the  road  and  the  vil- 
lage of  these  workers  is  before  you. 
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HOSTESSES 

Add the  sparkle  of  epicurean  treats 
to  your  menus.  Like  having  a  great 
French  che/  in  your  own  kitchen! 

*  PLUM  PUDDING  ST.  IVEL  Real  old 
English  plum  pudding  prepared  in 
brandy.  4V5  lb.  Each  .  ...  $3.25 
3  lb  $2.50;  IH  lb  .  $1.60 

*  FRUIT  CAKE  AGED  ONE  YEAR  pre- 
pared with  fruits,  nuts  and  liquer. 
Approximately  2Vi  lb.  .  .  .  $3.15 

*  HEARTS  OF  PALMS  Delicacies 
from  the  Isle  ol  Reunion.  A  tin  $2.00 

*  BABA  AU  RHUM  Del  it  ious  rum 
cakes  soaked  in  finest  Virgin  Island 
Rum.  21  pieces.  A  tin  .  .  .  $1.50 

*  LITTERS  CELEBRATED  HAMS  — Aristo- 
crat of  choke  baked  Virginia  ham. 
Ready  to  serve.  Each  .   .   .  $9.50 

Send  for  our  guide  to  delectable 
edibles,  "Connoisseurs'  Foods  L" 

HnmmficriEfi 

SCHLEinmER 


Give  Yourself . . .  and  Friends 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

Over-size,  tender,  meaty,  their 
sugar-full  flavor  preserved  in 
sunshine,  my  Canoga  fruits 
are  so  popular  friends  have 
requested  a  special  10-pound 
Holiday  box  of  ten  hand- 
selected  varieties.  Contains... 
Golden  apricots.  Monukka  raisins, 
black  tigs,  mammoth  prunes,  Cali- 
myrna  figs,  yellow  peaches.  Nectar 
cake,  Deglet  dates,  lruit  nuggets, 
white  raisins. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL-Sendno 

money.  Simply  write  for  this  10-lb. 
Sample  Box  ol  choicest  sun-ripe 
fruits  sent  prepaid.  If  not  satisfied 
after  sampling,  return  at  my  ex- 
pense. Otherwise 
send  only  $3.  (II  check 
sent  with  order,  I  will 
include  a  sample  ol 
my  delicious  DATE 
NUTS.) 

Canoga  Farms 


10  lb. 

Sample 

Box 


Prepo 


R.F.D.  15,  ENCINO,  CALIF. 

Write  tor  my  24-page  catalog 
ol  sun-ripe  California  Iruits. 


ORANGES 

and 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Ship  to  you  or  your  friend 
90  lb.  STANDARD  Box  $3.25 

Express  Charges  $2.25 
C.  O.  D. 


NICHOLS  &  COMPANY 

KINCSTON  CEORCIA 


It  is  a  self-sufficient  Indian  village; 
the  houses  have  been  painted  white, 
and  most  of  the  Indians,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tnilpas  (cornfields) ,  have 
Bower  gardens,  probably  copied 
from  the  finquero's  own. 

There  are  about  '2000  Indians  liv- 
ing here,  who  work  for  I  lie  owner, 
SO  that  even  during  harvest  time  he 
does  not  have  to  import  much  labor 
From  elsewhere.  His  relationship  to 
them  retains  all  the  better  aspects 
of  the  feudal  lord.  He  is  doctor,  con- 
fessor, and  he  settles  their  quarrels. 

Yon  drive  on  through  the  village 
and  suddenly  a  great  iron  gate 
opens,  and,  not  far  beyond,  you  see 
the  house.  The  whole  is  beautifully 
planned.  Before  reaching  the  house 
the  road  winds  by  ;i  charming  little 
lake,  one  pari  of  which  is  fenced 
off  where  hundreds  of  wild  fowl 
swim,  fight,  breed  and  hatch.  Be- 
hind the  house  is  a  waterfall,  and 
all  through  the  garden  a  clear  stream 
flow  s,  and  along  it  grow  sweet  smell- 
ing flowers.  The  house  is  two-story, 
and  its  New  England  style  seems  at 
first  a  little  strange. 

The  entrance  leads  into  an  enor- 
mous hall,  but,  nevertheless,  one 
that  has  a  feeling  of  warmth  about 
it.  It  is  said  to  be  copied  from  one 
in  a  Manchester  hotel. 

The  days  are  long  and  leisurely 
for  everybody  except  the  master  and 
the  mistress  of  the  finca.  For  they, 
despite  the  innumerable  servants, 
prefer  to  supervise  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities rather  than  leave  them  to 
the  Indians.  On  clear  days  you  have 
breakfast  on  the  beautiful  terrace 
from  where  you  enjoy  the  view  of 
the  volcano,  Atitlan,  that  rises  from 
the  lake.  You  see  only  men  servants 
around  (the  women  are  in  the 
kitchen) ;  they  handle  the  colonial 
silver  as  if  it  were  nickel-plated,  and 
they  take  care  of  the  antique  fur- 
niture which,  if  it  were  at  your 
house,  you  probably  would  let  no 
one  touch.  Most  of  the  antiques  in 
this  house  were  collected  in  the 
country  which,  like  all  the  countries 
which  Spain  settled,  had  a  wealth 
of  lovely  things. 

At  11  o'clock  everybody  meets  at 
the  radio,  a  large  instrument  which 
brings  the  voices  and  their  horror 
into  this  serene  atmosphere.  Since 
the  war  a  large  map  of  Europe 
hangs  over  the  radio. 

But  let's  forget  Europe  for  a  mo- 
ment. In  the  stable  are  twelve  lovely 
Thoroughbreds,  and  it's  still  early 
enough  to  go  riding.  Visitors  mostly 
prefer  to  ride  to  the  coffee  planta- 
tions, or  down  to  the  coffee  drying 


places,  which  look  like  overgrown 
tennis  courts.  The  house  itself  is 
apart  from  the  working  quarters — 
the  offices  and  the  coffee  drying 
courts,  the  building  in  which  the 
coffee  is  dried  by  steam  heat  if  the 
Miu  does  ool  shine,  the  stables,  a 
dairy  as  modern  as  any  at  the 
World's  Fair,  the  slaughter  house, 
and  the  electric  plant.  If  you  are 
not  interested  in  how  the  finca 
works,  you  can  ride  through  the 
extensive,  lovely  grounds  where  ba- 
nana plants  shade  your  bridle  path, 
or  you  can  go  on  an  excursion  up 
a  volcano. 

All  the  climbs  up  the  volcanoes 
are  hard,  but  there  is  rarely  any- 
thing as  thrilling  as  to  get  to  tin- 
crater.  Volcano  Pacayo  is  supposed 
to  be  dead,  but  up  from  the  crater 
comes  steam,  soft,  slightly  sulphur- 
ous. You  may  warm  yourself  in  it, 
for  in  that  altitude  the  winds  can 
be  very  raw. 

IN  the  afternoons  you  sometimes 
go  visiting  the  neighboring  fin- 
cas  which,  although  called  neighbors, 
are  quite  far  away.  You  all  pile  into 
a  station  wagon  and  a  nice  demo- 
cratic touch  is  that  you  take  some 
of  the  servants  along  to  visit  the 
neighbor's  servants.  If  you  didn't 
take  them  they'd  never  get  to  see 
each  other. 

Maybe,  though,  you  still  have 
enough  energy  to  play  a  game  of 
golf  on  the  small  but  quite  sufficient 
golf  course,  or  tennis,  with  as  many 
brown,  bare-footed  ball  boys  as 
there  are  balls. 

On  one  of  the  fincas  are  a  group 
of  young  people.  They  love  horses 
and  one  of  them  imported  an  Arab 
stallion  from  the  United  States.  All 
Guatemala  knew  of  the  animal's 
arrival,  and  people  went  down  to 
the  station  to  have  a  glimpse  at  it. 
Now  these  young  people  have 
formed  a  polo  team  and  practice  the 
year  'round  on  the  grounds  of  their 
finca.  They  have  become  so  good 
that  the  Guatemala  City  polo  team 
has  invited  them  to  play  against  it. 
This  latter  team  was  organized  a 
few  years  ago  and  is  improving 
more  and  more  under  the  guidance 
of  Gen.  Glass,  the  American  di- 
rector of  the  Guatemalan  Military 
Academy. 

So,  do  your  tastes  run  to  escapist 
tropical  paradises,  or  do  they  run 
to  the  ample,  genteel  existence  of 
life  in  the  grand  manner  of  wealthy 
landowners  with  enormous  estates, 
you  will  find  in  Guatemala  both  ex- 
amples of  country  life. 


DRINKS  NEVER 
TASTE  THIN 
WITH 

GORDON'S  GIN 


Guatemalans  carrying  their  loads  up  the  steep  rough-paved  roads 


GORDON'S  HAS 
THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF 

LIQUEUR  QUALITY 
&  HIGH  PROOF 

94.4 


ordon's 


100%  Neutral  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copyright  1940,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ltd, 
Linden,  N.  J. 


NOVEMBER,  1940 
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Enjoy  ^  Southern 
ARIZONA-  CALIFORNIA 


T 


HERE'S  a  thrill  a  minute  waiting  for  you  on  rolling  fair- 
ways and  sun-drenched  desert.  There's  scenic  splendor 
you'll  always  remember.  Excellent  accommodations — inns, 
guest  ranches  or  resort  hotels.  See  Carlsbad  Caverns  en  route. 

Rock  Island's  fine  daily  trains — de  luxe  GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED  and  economy -luxury  CALIFORNIAN — between 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  through  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Phoenix 
and  Palm  Springs.  Tourist  Pullman  to  San  Diego.  Through 
service  daily  from  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  Connecting  service 
from  Minneapolis -St.  Paul  via  Kansas  City. 


NEW  STREAMLINED  SERVICE 

Dec.  15,  1940  to  April  1,  1941 
Between  Chicago  and  Tueson — Phoenix.  All-Pullman,  extra  fare 
train,  with  roomettes,  double  bedroom?,  compartments  and  dr, 

oms.  Stewardess-nurse.  Diner  and  Buffet-Lounge -Obser- 
i(   ir.  K  \  enin^'  departure  e\ cr>  second  d.i\ . 


] 


A.  D.  MARTIN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Rock  Island  Lines.  723  La  Salle  Street  Station.  Chicago.  III. 
Send  complete  information: 

□  Arizona  □  California  □  All-Expense  California  Ti 

□  Travel  on  Credit  □  Shipping  My  Car 


THE  DIRECT 
LOW-ALTITUDE 
WAY 


Gardens 


A  GOOD  ROCK  GARDEN  SHOULD  LOOK  BORN  TO  A 
SETTING,  NOT  MADE  FOR  ONE 


A rock  garden,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  like  the  little  girl 
with  a  curl:  "When  it  is  good,  it  is 
very  very  good,  but  when  it  is  bad, 
it  is  horrid!"  Generally  speaking, 
there  are  three  permissible  and  de- 
lightful types  of  roek  gardens. 

Type  1.  The  natural  one.  where 
there  is  already  a  steep  rocky  slope, 
and  by  adding  a  few  more  rocks  in 
judicious  places,  the  ideal  pockets 
are  made  for  planting.  Or  a  gentle 
hillside,  where  rocks  are  indigenous, 
and  rock  plants  and  shrubs  look  at 
home. 

Type  2.  Where  there  has  been  a 
grading  problem  and  where,  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  rocks  solve  this 
problem  better  than  any  other 
method.  If  carefully  treated,  this  can 
be  made  charming. 

The  third  type  is  for  a  real  horti- 
culturist, a  collector,  the  kind  of 
collector  who  lives  in  the  exciting 
world  of  experiments.  It  means  more 
to  this  kind  of  a  pioneer  to  coax  a 
rare  little  plant  into  flower  than  to 
have  a  whole  mountainside  of  bloom. 
Therefore,  this  garden  must  be  made 
with  every  idea  focused  upon  the 
best    situation,    best  arrangement. 


best  everything,  including  no  crowd- 
ing, to  humor  and  encourage  the 
growing  of  new  and  interesting  rock 
plants. 

Often  it  is  not  feasible  to  have 
"All  This  and  Heaven  Too"!  In  other 
words  beauty  of  shade  and  shadow, 
lavish  bloom  and  color  must  fre- 
quently be  sacrificed,  if  the  grower  of 
rare  plants  is  to  be  successful.  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  this  vitally  impor- 
tant type  of  "nursery"  rock  garden 
for  some  expert  to  write  about  be- 
cause I  cannot  claim  to  be  very 
knowledgable  on  the  subject;  but 
concerning  other  types  of  rock  gar- 
dens. I  have  plenty  to  say! 

Possibly  I  may  hurt  a  few  people's 
feelings — forgive  me  if  I  do — but  I 
must  speak  my  mind  about  the  "hor- 
rid" type  of  rock  garden!  It  is,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  kind  one 
sometimes  sees,  laboriously  built  up 
stone  by  stone  in  a  sunny,  glaring 
location,  with  too  few  plants,  and 
too  many  rocks.  The  effect  is  in- 
evitably unfortunate. 

If  ever  you  have  to  say  to  your- 
self: "Now  why  was  a  rock  garden 
put  there?"  you  may  be  sure  that 
that  particular  choice  was  a  mistake. 


eOTTSCHO 

This  is  a  natural  rock  garden  combined  with  utility  steps;  rocks  are  indigenous 
and  the  shrubs  make  themselves  at  home 


p)sf« 


A  'L/r/i/rAK/AM*  7?or/c  &at?dzh 

Sizeable  detailed  blueprints  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  Country  Life 
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by  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


C.   RHOADES  ROBINSON 

^4  grading  problem  can  be  solved  when  rocks  are  embedded  in  a  garden  to  keep 
wayward  soil  from  sliding  doivn  a  terrace 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  come 
upon  a  garden  that  seems  to  have 
slipped  quite  naturally  into  a  se- 
cluded place  in  a  wood,  or  along  a 
shady  bank,  your  immediate  reaction 
is  to  say: 

"How  charming,  and  how  lucky  to 
have  just  the  place  for  a  rock  gar- 
den." 

So,  there  is  the  simple  but  acid 
test.  If  you  are  contemplating  one, 
ask  yourself  these  questions.  "When 
I  get  through  with  it,  will  it  look 
artificial?  Will  it  look  as  though  I 
had  scoured  the  country-side  for 
rocks,  and  scattered  them  about 
where  they  do  not  look  natural,  and 
will  rock  plants  look  forlorn  and 
selfconscious  in  such  a  setting?" 

If  you  decide  in  the  affirmative, 
give  it  up  and  make  a  little  terraced 


flower  garden  instead.  But  if  your 
heart  is  set  on  some  sort  of  a  rock 
garden  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy 
you,  and  if  you  have  no  appropriate 
setting,  another  suggestion  is  to  use 
patience  and  build  up  a  setting. 

Choose  the  best  and  most  seclud- 
ed place  you  can,  and  plant  three  or 
four  clumps  of  white  birches,  a  few 
white  pines  behind  them,  and  a 
couple  of  willow  trees  here  and  there. 
Mulch  them  thoroughly  so  the 
ground  will  be  kept  damp  and  their 
growth  will  be  rapid,  and  then  for- 
get them.  In  a  few  years,  you  should 
have  a  shady  attractive  spot  with  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a  little  rock 
garden,  or  better  still,  a  rock  pool 
garden  something  like  the  one  I 
wrote  about  in  the  June,  1940,  is- 
sue of  Country  Life. 

Photograph  number  1  illustrates 
"type  number  1"  and  shows  an  ideal 
situation  for  a  natural  rock  garden. 
Fine  large  boulders  were  already 
there,  and  when  an  additional  stone 
was  needed,  it  was  "planted"  so  de- 
ceptively, that  soon  no  one  could  tell 
which  was  which.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  steps  and  a  little  walk 
has  been  used,  and  there  is  a  lovely 
background  of  Dogwoods,  Flowering 
Crabs,  and  Pines. 

No  matter  how  small  a  garden 
may  be,  a  few  large  plants  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  character  and  body. 
Note  in  this  picture  how  important 
are  the  Mugho  Pines,  and  Taxus. 

For  the  other  plants  that  cover 
the  slope  and  are  tucked  in  and  out 
of  the  rocks,  I  would  suggest  the 
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MSTICRAFT 
WINDBREAKS 


Don't  risk  the  loss  of  valuable  plants 
and  shrubs  this  Winter.  Give  them 
complete  protection  against  snow,  sleet 
and  icy  winds  with  Rusticraft  "WIND- 
BREAKS," at  moderate  cost.  Also  ideal 
for  use  around  dog  runs.  Made  of  Cal- 
ifornia Redwood,  these  sturdy  and  at- 
tractive "WINDBREAKS"  will  last  for 
20  to  30  years.  Available  in  3,  4  and 
5  ft.  heights. 


ENCLISH  HURDLE  —  A  practical  and 
picturesque  fence,  available  in  Chestnut 
or  in  Redwood.  Long-lasting,  easily 
erected,  low-priced. 


POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence 
in  Chestnut,  lasting  20  years.  Available 
in  3  rail  or  4  rail  types. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 

FENCE  CO 


¥.43 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 


utsttctaft 


DAVID  TENDLER        Est.  1918 

2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Post  and  Rail 


"E-Z-OPN"  Automobi 


THE  SPA 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA    HOT  SPRINGS 

Facilities  Equal  to  the  Finest 
European  Thermal  Establishments 

•  All-inclusive  Spa  rate  comprises  the 
celebrated  Hot  Springs  mineral  baths,  mas- 
sage, and  exercise,  daily  or  as  required; 
medical  supervision;  luxurious  room 
with  private  bath,  and  Homestead  meals. 

SEND   FOR   SPA  BOOKLET 


FAMOUS 
FOR 


SOUTHERN 
SERVICE 


Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead  leave  Pennsylvania  Station 
nightly  at  6:15  P.  M.  The  Homestead's  New  York  office  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  is  at  your  disposal  for  reservations,  motor 
routes,  or  other  information. 
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JUST  ACROSS  THE  BORDER 
IS  OPEN  NOW 


Loaf  in  the  warm  winter  sunshine.  Swim,  ride,  play  tennis.  Enjoy  the 
world's  finest  deep-sea  fishing  at  Southern  Pacific's  famous  "Desert  Resort 
by  the  Sea."  Hotel  Playa  de  Cortes  is  open  now  for  the  winter  season. 

Hotel  Playa  de  Cortes  is  just  a  short  trip  by  train  across  the  border 
from  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  Southern  Pacific's  Sunset  Route  (New  Orleans- 
San  Francisco)  and  Golden  State  Route  (Chicago-Los  Angeles).  For 
booklet,  write  0.  P.  Bartlett.  Dept.  CR-11.  310  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC'S  HOTEL 

Playa  de  Cortes 

GUAYMAS,  MEXICO 


PICTURED  HERE  AN 
OLD  FASHIONED  RAIL  FENCE 


COMPLETE  FENCE  SERVICE 

RUSTIC  •  WOOD  •  WIRE  •  IRON 


MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  ALL  Types  of  Fences 

3608  DETROIT  AVE.        Write  for  Catalog        TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Don't  Climb. RIDE  Upstairs 


Install  a  SEDGWICK 

Hundreds  of  families  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  safe,  convenient 
?nd  effortless  travel  on  Sedgwick 
Residence  Elevators  and  Stair- 
Travelors.  Available  for  immedi- 
ate shipment  in  standard  sizes. 
Attractively  designed  for  mini- 
mum space.  Readily  installed. 
Moderate  cost.  Recommended  by 
physicians.  Let  us  help  you  select 
the  lift  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request 

'SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
148  West  15th  St.       New  York 


Sta  ir-  Tra  vet  on 
Licensed  under 
Imlinalor  Co.  patent 


following:  under  and  around  the 
steps,  put  Mazus  and  Erenaria;  in 
pockets  on  the  left,  Anemone  sylves- 
tris,  Phlox  subulata — white  and  blue, 
Clove  Pinks,  and  dwarf  Narcissus 
( hulbocodium  conspicuus) .  At  the 
curve  of  the  path,  put  a  Taxus 
(dwarf) ,  and  behind  it  (in  an  area 
not  seen  in  the  picture)  a  clump 
of  Hayscented  ferns  (Dennstedtia 
punctilobula)  and  Mertensia.  Fol- 
lowing the  curve,  between  the  tall 
background  and  the  steps,  plant 
more  Taxus,  Cotoneaster  horizon- 
talis.  and  Narcissus,  with  Phlox 
subulata,  Iberis.  Aubrietia.  Campan- 
ula garganica,  Scilla  eampanulata 
(pink) ,  and  Birdsfoot  violets  (Viola 
pedata  bicolor) .  On  the  right  of  the 
path,  use  a  pot-pourri  of  all  the  same 
plants,  putting  them  in  where  they 
seem  to  be  happy,  and  again  using 
Mugho  Pines  and  Cotoneaster  as 
heavier  accents. 

Photograph  number  2  illustrates 
"type  number  2"  and  shows  a  grad- 
ing problem  well  handled.  A  wide 
lawn  stretches  in  front  of  the  slope 
shown  in  the  picture.  To  make  the 
lawn  level,  considerable  soil  had  to 
be  removed.  The  surplus  soil  was 
used  to  make  a  slope,  which  in  turn 
connected  with  a  natural  hillside 
beyond.  The  next  measure  was  to 
put  a  rock  garden  running  along 
the  foot  of  the  slope:  expedient  be- 
cause the  rocks,  nice  big  fellows  half 
buried  in  the  soil,  keep  the  slope  and 
everything  on  it  from  tumbling  down 
the  hill  and  onto  the  lawn. 

Now  that  is  what  I  call  the  right 
kind  of  a  utilitarian  rock  garden, 
and  made  very  lovely  with  fine 
planting. 

Only  a  small  section  is  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  plan  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  irregular  sweep  and  the 
length  of  the  garden.  The  back- 
ground is  particularly  fine,  as  the 
whole  hillside  is  a  mass  of  silver 
beeches,  cedars,  and  dogwoods,  both 
white  and  pink. 

In  front  of  the  pink  dogwoods 
will  be  found  clumps  of  pink 
Aquilegia,  pink  Azaleas,  pink  Tulips. 
English  daisies,  and  deep  purple 
Violas.  Further  along  in  front  of  the 
|  white  dogwoods,  will  be  pale  yellow 
Azaleas,  Doronicums,  Mertensia, 
Forget-me-nots,  Phlox  divaricata. 
and  Alyssum  saxatile  making  a  sheet 
of  blue  and  yellow.  It  is  endless, 
the  lovely  color  schemes  one  can 
play  with  in  a  garden  like  this,  but 
remember  again  the  importance  of 
heavy  accents  of  dark  green.  In  this 
•  garden  you  will  again  find  great 
clumps  of  Cotoneasters  and  Taxus. 
which  give  it  the  necessary  body  and 
character. 

A  word  now  about  the  "work-a- 
day"  part  of  a  garden  like  this.  Large 
rocks,  and  ones  of  interesting  shapes, 
must  be  used.  Also  take  time  and 
trouble  about  placing  them.  Half 
bury  some  of  them,  tip  others  up  so 
an  occasional  ragged  look  is  achieved, 
place  some  so  only  a  flat  side  is 
shown,  and  try  to  use  curves  and 
irregularities  of  surface  to  their  best 
advantage.  Of  course,  in  a  few  years 
time  a  great  deal  of  the  stony  sur- 
face will  be  covered  by  the  planting. 

Needless  to  say.  the  pocket>  of  soil 
between  the  rocks  must  be  of  the 
l  very  best.  There  is  no  use  in  poking 


a  lot  of  nice  plants  into  a  pocket  of 
poor  dry  soil.  They  will  either  give 
up  immediately,  or  will  just  exist  in 
a  half-hearted  way.  Try  and  make  a 
compost  heap,  using  leaf  mold 
principally,  good  soil,  a  little  very 
well-rotted  manure,  a  dash  of  bone 
meal,  and  a  small  amount  of  peat 
moss.  Mix  it  all  well  and  pore  it 
into  the  planting  areas.  Prod  it  into 
the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
as  well  as  into  the  larger  pockets. 

Do  not  be  surprised  or  discour- 
aged if  every  spring  you  have  to  do 
a  bit  of  renovating.  Even  rock  gar- 
dens are  not  fool-proof,  and  you 
must  expect  to  fill  in  here  and  there 
with  new  plants  when  the  old  ones 
have  become  discouraged,  or  when 
the  winter  winds  have  been  too 
strong  for  their  constitutions. 

Be  kind  in  the  way  of  watering 
(especially  a  new  garden) ,  and  also 
be  kind  when  it  is  old  and  give  the 
plants  food  and  stimulants  from 
time  to  time.  Bone  meal  in  the 
autumn,  for  instance,  and  shredded 
cow  manure  in  the  spring. 

It  is  so  very  important  (and  so 
very  apparent)  when  a  garden  is 
tenderly  taken  care  of.  and  a  rock 
garden,  for  all  its  stony  exterior,  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 


LET  WINTER  COME 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

the  west  side  of  the  house  where  the 
moles  have  been  raising  ridges,  but 
the  owner  is  making  one  final  effort 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests  before  the 
ground  freezes. 

He  knows  that  these  surface  runs 
are  used  only  occasionally,  for  forag- 
ing: he  looks  along  fence  rows  and  at 
crossings  from  the  lawn  to  the  gar- 
dens for  the  deeper  runs  that  may 
be  main  highways  for  whole  colonies 
of  moles.  Yesterday  he  found  several 
that  looked  promising  and  into  each 
one  he  made  a  hole  with  a  stick;  if, 
when  he  inspects  them  this  after- 
noon, the  holes  have  been  repaired, 
he  will  know  the  run  is  in  active  use 
and  that  traps  set  there  will  prob- 
ably bring  results. 

A  morning  of  climbing  and  mov- 
ing ladders  is  enough  for  one  day, 
and  this  afternoon  he  is  taking  the 
terrier  and  making  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  the  farm. 
The  terrier  stops  to  sniff  at  a  pile 


ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

The  old  mill  and  the  countryside  wait 
patiently  for  Winter's  coming 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


FREELANCE 


Pruning  trees  oj  dead  limbs  makes  the 
others  stronger  in  the  Spring 


of  lumber  beside  the  barn,  which 
reminds  the  owner  that  such  piles 
make  ideal  homes  for  rats.  He  gets 
a  couple  of  low  wooden  horses  from 
the  shed  and  lays  the  lumber  across 
them. 

Because  he  is  careful  about  such 
things,  and  because  he  has  replaced 
all  the  olil  wooden  floors  with  con- 
crete ones,  and  because  he  has  a 
terrier,  he  has  never  suffered  great 
damage  from  rats;  but  still  he  knows 
that  no  place  in  the  country  is  free 
of  them  for  long,  and  that  the  first 
heavy  snow  will  drive  any  that  may 
be  around  into  the  barns  and  sheds 
if  they  can  get  there.  So  sometime 
soon  he  will  make  a  final  check-up 
on  all  the  buildings,  searching  for 
cracks  in  the  concrete  and  for  small 
openings  around  pipes,  and  covering 
all  basement  windows  and  ventilator 
openings  with  galvanized  hardware 
cloth.  He  will  check  all  doors  to  see 
that  they  fit  tightly  and  that  their 
self-closing  devices  work.  Finally  he 
will  move  or  destroy  any  material 
or  rubbish  where  rats  might  hide. 
And  so  he  will  feel  fairly  safe, 
although  he  is  equipped  with  traps 
and  with  red  squill  powder  in  case 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  questions  on  page  78 

1.  Bid  the  Master  and  then 
the  Hunt  Staff  good  morning. 
A  boy  should  raise  his  hat  to 
the  Master. 

2.  Talk  or  move  about. 

3.  Tie  a  red  ribbon  on  your 
pony's  tail  and  keep  clear  of 
other  horses. 

4.  You  should  see  him  land 
on  the  far  side  of  the  fence 
before  you  ride  at  the  fence 
yourself. 

5.  Stand  absolutely  still  and 
keep  silent. 

6.  Because  hounds  having  lost 
the  line  are  working  hard  to 
pick  it  up  and  any  movement 
or  noise  will  disturb  them. 

7.  As  a  compliment  to  the 
Master. 

8.  Never. 

9.  Six  on  the  neck  and  the 
forepiece,  in  black  thread  only. 

10.  Thank  the  Master  and 
the  Hunt  Staff. 


the  occasion  for  either  arises  during 
the  winter. 

He  passes  the  barn  and  comes  to 
the  vegetable  garden,  where  brussels 
sprouts  and  spinach  are  still  green 
and  growing.  They  will  both  furnish 
green  vegetables  well  into  the  win- 
ter. The  asparagus  bed  has  been 
thoroughly  harrowed  and  manured, 
and  manure  has  been  put  on  all  the 
rhubarb  plants,  including  the  new 
ones  that  were  set  out  in  October. 
All  the  ground  in  the  vegetable  gar- 
den has  been  turned  over,  so  that 
the  winter  cold  will  have  a  chance 
to  kill  all  the  insect  pests  it  can. 

Beyond  the  garden  i-  the  berry 
patch:  strawberries,  set  out  in  Sep- 
tember and  now  resting  under  their 
mulch  of  cranberry  tops;  raspberries, 
with  the  old  canes  cut  out  in  order 
to  give  the  new  ones  room  to  grow; 
blackberries,  with  straggling  vines 
removed  to  make  picking  easier  next 
year.  A  cover  crop  of  barley  is  com- 
ing up  around  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  a  light  application 
of  manure  was  put  on  only  last  week, 
after  the  danger  of  starting  a  late 
growth  was  past. 

And  so  on  into  the  fields,  where 
barley  and  winter  wheat  are  getting 
a  good  start.  In  the  cornfield  no 
shocks  are  standing;  they  were  all 
burned,  regretfully,  for  they  made 
ideal  shelters  for  game  birds  before 
the  days  when  the  corn  borer  be- 
came a  menace,  and  the  owner  con- 
siders his  game  birds  one  of  his  most 
valuable  assets. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  corn 
shocks  he  will  have  to  make  lean-to 
shelters,  and,  as  he  walks  along,  he 
picks  the  spots  where  he  will  put 
them:  one  there  in  the  corner  of  the 
field,  where  he  has  purposely  left 
some  grain  standing  and  where  the 
rank  growth  along  the  fence  will 
furnish  a  covered  approach;  over 
there  he  can  set  up  a  few  sheaves  of 
grain  in  the  long  stubble;  another 
one  up  here  beside  the  brambles  near 
the  edge  of  the  woodlot. 

He  has  done  no  cleaning  out  of 
wild  shrubs  and  weeds  up  here,  for 
the  fruits  of  the  sumac  and  green- 
brier  and  snowberrv.  and  the  seeds 
of  the  alders  and  locusts  and  rag- 
weed are  too  valuable  as  feed  for 
quail  and  pheasant  and  grouse.  But 
he  will  not  count  on  them  too  much; 
when  the  snows  are  heavy,  he  will 
clear  a  space  in  front  of  the  feeding 
stations  and  sprinkle  grain  there. 

Throughout  the  winter  he  will 
patrol  the  farm  for  stray  cats  and 
foxes  and  harmful  hawks  and  owls, 
and  if,  in  his  wanderings,  he  finds 
the  partly  eaten  carcass  of  a  game 
bird,  he  will  use  it  for  bait  to  trap 
its  murderer.  Finally,  he  will  build 
a  little  blind  of  brush  beside  the 
open  glade  in  the  woods  and  set  up 
a  stake  in  the  middle  of  the  glade; 
there  during  the  winter,  he  will  keep 
his  shooting  eye  in  by  decoying  the 
winter  flocks  of  crows  with  the  help 
of  a  stuffed  owl. 

And  so,  having  surveyed  the 
premises  and  found  everything  in 
order,  he  and  his  dog  return  to  the 
house,  to  throw  another  well-sea- 
soned log  on  the  fire  and  to  contem- 
plate the  approaching  winter  with 
complacency  and  pleasure. 


George  Prince  of  Buffalo  made  this  tiny  rosewood  organ 
around  1800.  A  home  in  England  had  it. ..until  Sloane  brought  it  back 
recently  to  be  some  collector's  joy. 

THE    FOUR   CENTURIES  SHOP 

SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th,  New  York 

>T    WASHINGTON    •   SAN  FRAN  CISCO    •    BEVERLY  HILLS  iX 


A  rare  combination  of  artistic 
charm  and  lifelong  accuracy. 
Setting  of  diamonds,  rubies  and 
red  gold,  with  unique  crystal. 
Made  with  the  inimitable 
craftsmanship  for  which  Patek, 
Philippe  is  world  famous.  At 
leading   jewelers  everywhere. 

THE    WORLD'S    FOREMOST  WATCH 
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This  beautiful  en- 
graved brochure 
"Preservation  of 
your  fine  books.  The 
art  of  repairing  and 
refurbishing,  "mailed 
free  upon  request — 
Write  for  it  today! 

Dept.  A 


Reflect  Cultured  Taste 

Possessors  of  fine  literature  know  the 
value  of  leather  bindings.  Enjoyment 
of  literary  excellence  is  enhanced 
when  books  are  bound  to  reflect  their 
worth.  Beautiful  Levant  leather,  care- 
ful handsewing,  silk  lining,  gold  and 
blind  tooling,  hand-crafted,  add  years 
to  favorite  volumes.  Your  dealer  has 
complete  sets  or  single  volumes  in  a 
w  ide  variety  of  Monastery  Hill  Bind- 
ings. If  they  are  not  available  in 
your  community,  write  us. 


Since  1S68 

1759  BELMONT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Luggage 


for  Gifts 


C/ilso  Jcpotjor genuine 
VUITTON  Trunks  and  Service 

Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC. 

16  EAST  52nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


OPENING  DAY— RIGGING  OUT 

Original  Watercolor 

by 

Ogden  M.  Pleissner 

Size  (including  frame)  3OV2"  x  23V2" 

Price  $200 

This  is  one  of  a  new  group  of 
this  distinguished  artist's 
sporting  subjects. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

The 

Crossroads  of  Sports,  inc. 

15  East  54th  Street,  New  York 


THE  GREAT  COAT— Can  be  used  for  all 
outdoor  sports.  Lining  is  of  Imported  Peru- 
vian Alpaca,  comfortable  and  warm.  Outer- 
cloth  is  wind  and  water  proof.  Hood  converts 
into  a  large  attractive  collar.  Small-Medium- 
Large.  Natural  or  Tan.  For  Women,  $25.00 
.  .  .  For  Men,  $27.50. 

Please  send  chest  and  waist  measurements 
OLDI  N-DENN  IS.  INC. 

Field,  Stream  and  Country  Sports  Aniiarel 
515  Madison  Ave.      Room  714      New  York 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 

New  fine  harness,  $65. 

New  combination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving a  new  shipment  of  6/3  ribbed 
English  wool  hose.  We  have  no  means 
of  telling  when  another  shipment  will 
arrive.  This  lot  is  specially  priced  at 
SIO  a  dozen.  Colors — light  navy,  wine, 
bottle  green,  gray  and  brown  .  .  . 
sizes  IOi/2  to  12. 


SHOES  FROM  ENGLAND  FOR  MEN 

Shipments  arriving  regularly.  Complete 
selection  of  fine,  sturdy,  mellow  English 
'shoes  From  10.50 


3 osepf)  TL.  liarnttt 

1UD. 

J.  L  Birnelt,  Pres.,  formerly  ol  Fortnum  i  Mison 

697    MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
Bet.  42nd  &  43rd  Sts.     REgent  7-0720 


November... 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT:  of  the  top  drawer  variety.  If  you  don't 
believe  us,  consult  your  favorite  critic:  The  Sun  Never  Sets,  by 
Malcolm  Muggeridge;  significant  as  the  sun  is  of  daylight;  S3.  Audu- 
bon's America,  by  Donald  Culross  Peattie.  who  presents  Audubon  the 
man — who  lived  with  zest;  special  edition,  SH.50.  Polish  Profile,  by 
Princess  Paul  Sapieha,  an  American  girl  of  penetrating  insight  and 
humor;  it  makes  excellent  sense;  $2.50.  For  Whom  The  Bells  Toll,  by 
Ernest  Hemingway;  $2.75 — it  will  speak  for  itself.  Here's  to  your  feet 
on  the  around  and  vour  eves  on  the  stars!  Scribners.  Fifth  Avenue. 


WILDFOWLINC  INDOORS: 

We  "flushed"  The  Cross- 
roads of  Sport,  15  East  54, 
and  lo!  Crystal  liqueur  set; 
hand  engraved  by  Bishop — 
decanter  and  six  glasses,  $50. 
Highball  glass — one  of  a  set 
at  $40  a  dozen;  the  pheasant 
design  is  newly  treated.  The 
tile;  hand  painted  and  re- 
movable from  wooden  frame. 
$7.50.  Reproduction  duck  de- 
coy cigarette  box:  in  nat- 
ural wood,  stained  or  hand 
painted;  $7.50. 


DRESSED  FOR  DUCKS:  which  means  how  to  be  warm  in  the  chill 
dawn — come  wind,  rain  and  watchful  waiting.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
did  it  again  with  their  Grenpaca  suit:  it's  adequate,  authentic,  super; 
male  and  female  models.  The  price — within  reason.  Space  prevents  our 
getting  technical.  It's  a  natural.  Madison  Avenue  at  45th  St. 


AN  IDEA  YOU  CAN 
SMELL:  a  novel  thought 
but  true.  More  romance  is 
what  American  perfumes 
need,  said  Bernadine  Angus. 
While  on  a  trip  through 
Spain  and  North  Africa,  a 
whiff  of  a  strange  fragrance 
set  her  off.  Result,  De  Tu- 
vache  perfumes;  exciting — 
exotic — rare.  Blending  under 
her  skilled  direction  is  done 
in  limited  quantities  to  in- 
sure perfection.  At  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  Fiftli  Avenue. 
Have  a  smell  and  they  will 
have  your  money! 


MILK  WISE:  Cleopatra — the  original  mother  of  the  glamor  girls, 
knew  milk  was  not  meant  only  to  drink,  Bonwit  Teller  does  too.  Their 
Milkmaid  Cream  is  the  real  stuff — 80*^  so,  $1.75;  Grand.  Fifth  Avenue. 


BEAUTY  CRYSTALLIZED: 

this  pair  of  cut  crystal  can- 
delabra were  once  solid  blocks 
of  glass.  You  see  what  only 
infinite  patience  and  skill  can 
produce.  The  base,  shaft, 
bobeche  and  candlecup — each 
are  formed  separately.  But 
this  is  no  time  to  propound 
the  art  of  glass  cutting.  We 
go  not  one  whit  further  than 
visualizing  your  candles  burn- 
ing at  both  ends — of  your 
dining  table.  Neither  will 
your  candles  last  the  night — 
but  the  candelabra — all  your 
nights  and  more.  From  Steu- 
ben, 718  Fifth  Avenue. 
Price,  $150. 
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MADE  TO  ORDER:  there  arc  two  things  cigarette  smokers  can  do — 
give  them  up,  which  isn't  likely — or  find  a  brand  that  fits  the  special 
needs,  which  is  much  simpler.  There  is  a  firm  that  has  been  importing 
their  own  tobaccos  and  paper — doing  their  own  blending,  and  making 
cigarettes  to  order  for  twenty  years.  Choose  your  own  blend,  give  them 
your  monogram — crest — or  whatever,  and  on  a  scheduled  date  your 
cigarettes  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly — anywhere — but  stick  to  the 
northern  part  of  this  hemisphere!  Practically  all  their  business  is  on  a 
standing  order  basis.  Houlthcc  &  Colbv.  Lafayette  St. 


IT'S  ALL  DONE  WITH 
HERBS:  if  you  want  to  get 
the  whiphand  with  your 
cook — impress  that  friend 
who  w  alks  off  with  the  culi- 
nary honors  too  often  to 
leave  your  pride  intact — or 
flatter  the  salad-making  side 
of  your  favorite  male — be 
known  by  the  herbs  you 
keep — or  give.  The  herb  and 
salt  sets,  $2.50  each;  a  salad 
set,  $2.75;  the  jellies,  $1  and 
$1.50.  At  The  Herb  Shop, 
Bonwit  Teller,  Fifth  Avenue. 


MUSIC  WITHOUT  REVENCE:  on  your  dwindling  coffers!  Columbia 
and  Victor  have  reduced  their  record  prices  in  half.  For  instance — 
Toscanini's  recording  of  Beethoven's  4th — was  $8.50 — is  now  at  $4.50. 
And  so  on,  from  the  sublime  to  "I'll  Never  Smile  Again"  for  $.50! 
There's  a  superb  album  of  J.  Strauss.  Gramophone  Shop,  18  E.  48. 


A  NEW  ANCLE  FOR  THE 
ANGLER:  among  the  insa- 
tiables,  none  are  more  so 
than  the  "com pleat  angler." 
What  more  likely  a  present 
to  give  one  than  this  Lenox 
china  smoking  set.  The 
trout  on  the  box.  Royal 
Coachman  and  Grizzly  King 
on  the  ashtrays — hand  paint- 
ed by  Luis  M.  Henderson, 
complete  set,  $20.  For  one 
of  your  wildfowler  friends, 
the  set  can  be  ordered  with 
birds;  the  price — the  same. 
Write  to  Shreve — Crump  and 
Low,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  CHEESE:  remember  what  happens  to  your 
rarest  cheeses  when  they  stand  about?  Carole  Stupell  has  a  walnut  tray 
with  silver  handles  and  Incite  cover;  $22.50.  Very  nice  too.  Madison  Ave. 


INCONSEQUENTIAL  NE- 
CESSITIES: who  ever  has 
enough  matches?  At  least  of 
the  variety  that  don't  re- 
mind us  of  headaches  and 
other  wear  and  tear  prob- 
lems. Benson  &  Hedges  has 
done  the  job  up — not  brown 
— but  green  and  copper. 
Thrown  in  for  thoughtful 
measure  are  the  cigarette 
pack  holders — simple,  prac- 
tical, attractive.  100  mono- 
grammed  match  packages  in 
green,  100  in  copper;  25 
green  cigarette  pack  holders 
and  25  copper.  Three  weeks 
to  fill  your  order.  Act  now! 
Take  $5,435  Fifth  Ave.  M.H. 


9i 
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TO  THE  MANNER  BORN.  De- 
light the  smoker  whose  hobby 
is  his  pride.  He'll  be  especially 
profuse  in  his  thanks  for  such  a 
thoughtful  gift.  Boot-lighter 
stands  8"  high,  hand  made  of 
beautiful  chestnut  brown  leath- 
er. Evans  lighter.  Each  $10.00 
Matching  leather  ash  tray,  4V*n 
diameter.  Each    .    .    .  $6.00 


TRAVELLING  COCKTAIL  SET. 

Tucked  in  this  handsome,  stitch- 
ed cowhide  case  you'll  find  two 
large  and  two  small  decanters, 
four  metal  cups,  a  mixing 
spoon,  metal  cocktail  shaker, 
and  a  steel  bottle  cap  lifter. 
Complete  $29.85 


Send  for  gift  booklet  "L" — choice  selections  for  everyone 

HAmrrmcHEfi  ScHLEinmER 


145  East  57th  St. 


New  York  City 


SEND  FOR 
THE  LARGEST  CATALOG 

^TOYS 

NOW  READY  FOR  YOU 

F.A.O.  SCHWARZ  for  more  than  sev- 
enty years  has  been  the  leading  TOY 
SHOP  m  America. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this  handsome 
big  64-page  hook  full  of  all  that's  new, 
smart  and  unusual  in  toys,  books  and 
games  It's  FREE 

No.  7-14.  This  new  and  unusual  doll 
holds  things  with  its  magnetic  hands. 
14  inches  $4.00.  No.  7-63.  Nine  tiny 
toys  for  dolly  to  hold .  $1 .50. 

No.  9-42.  The  younger  set  will  never 
cease  playing  with  this  fascinating  circus 
parade,  38  inches  long.  $3.95. 

No.  43-37.  What  fun  for  the  little 
garage  owner,  running  the  elevator  up 
and  down.  24  inches  high.  $5.95. 
No.  43-38.  Ten  small  autosto  fit. $1.00. 


F.A.O.SCHWARZ 


745  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  large  64-page  FREE  TOY 
CATALOG. 

Name  


Street  

City  State. 


NOVEMBER,  1940 
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O  HONOR  THE  GUEST  WHOSE 


FRIENDSHIP  YOU  CHERISH .  •  . 


Horse  8c  Horseman 


100 

PROOF 


ROWN-FORMAN    DISTILLERY    CO.,    At    Louisville,    In  Kentucky 


NEW  POLO  LEADER 

American  polo  has  a  new  leader, 
a  new  head  for  its  Polo  Association. 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry  is  his  name  and 
he  was  enthusiastically  elected  to 
the  chairmanship  vacated  of  neces- 
sity, in  accordance  with  the  by-laws 
of  the  association,  by  Robert  E. 
Strawbridge.  Jr.,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  in  October. 

Young  Mr.  Gerry's  elevation  to 
his  new  office — he  is  3-2  years  old — 
came  at  a  time  of  unusual  quiet  in 
the  polo  affairs  of  the  world,  when 
American  polo  in  particular  was  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
four-year  reign  of  his  predecessor. 
It  was  in  rather  welcome  contrast 
to  the  previous  election  held  in  1936 
when  angry  factions  representing 
the  East  and  the  West — the  former 
led  by  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  and 
the  latter  by  ambitious  Charles  B. 
Wrightsman — fought  a  bitter  battle 
for  control  of  the  treasured  Polo 
Association. 

Mr.  Gerry  comes  from  a  wealthy 
and  public-spirited  old  American 
family;  one  of  his  forebears,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  was  Yice- 
President  of  the  United  States 
under  Madison,  died  in  office  in 
1814;  more  recently,  his  family 
founded  the  philanthropic  Gerry 
Society  for  the  care  of  children. 

He  has  been  interested  in  horse- 
mastership  since  childhood:  his 
father  has  long  bred  horses  and 
raced  a  modest  stable;  his  uncle. 
W.  Averell  Harriman.  is  probably 
our  most  successful  breeder  of  polo 
ponies  and  was  an  Internationalist 
at  the  time  when  his  nephew  w  as 
of  a  most  impressionable  age.  He 
himself  is  keen  on  harness  racing, 
which  his  grandfather,  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman,  loved  so  much. 

Ebby  Gerry  was  a  member  of 
America's  most  famous  Youth  Move- 
ment in  polo.  He  was  one  of  the 
star  pupils  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hitchcock  and  played  Xo.  1  on  the 
best  team  of  youngsters  the  world 
ever  saw:  Old  Aiken.  For  a  time  he 
played  on  a  brother  team  with 
Bobby  at  N  o.  -2  and  the  twins. 
Henry  and  Edward,  to  complete  the 
four.  He  played  at  Harvard.  More 
recently  he  was  substitute  on  the 
American  team  that  won  the  West- 
chester Cup  from  England  in  Lon- 
don in  1936. 

And  this  year  he  organized  and 
led  the  team  that  won  our  Open 
Championship  tournament:  Aknusti, 
named  after  the  family  place  up  the 
Hudson. 

Ebby  Gerry  has  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  administration  of 
horse  sports,  particularly  polo,  in- 
doors as  well  as  out,  for  some  years. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  New 
\  ork  State  Harness  Racing  Commis- 
sion. He  is  a  diligent  quiet  behind- 
the-scenes  worker  and  should  make 


WIDE  WORLD 


Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  newly  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Polo  Association 


the  Polo  Association  an  excellent 
leader. 

Congratulations.  Ebby! 

Devereux  Milburn  was  reelected 
vice-chairman  and  Gouverneur  M. 
Carnochan  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Strawbridge.  W.  Thorn  Kissel 
and  Seymour  H.  Knox  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  governors.  Semp 
Russ  succeeded  J.  H.  Lapham  as 
chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Cir- 
cuit and  Gerard  S.  Smith  took  Win- 
throp  Taylor's  place  as  chairman  of 
the  Northwestern. 


POLO  CLIMAX 

The  high-goal  polo  season  at 
Meadow  Brook,  heart  and  soul  of 
the  polo  world  today,  came  to  a 
close  on  a  dramatic  note.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  exciting  rubber  match 
between  the  two  outstanding  teams 
of  the  season:  E.  T.  Gerry's  Aknusti 
side  and  Stewart  Iglehart's  Great 
Neck  four. 

Aknusti.  you  will  recall,  won  the 
Open  Championship  of  1940,  beat- 
ing Great  Neck  by  5  goals  to  4  in 
a  well-played  final.  Aknusti  consisted 
of  G.  S.  Smith.  R.  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  E. 
T.  Gerry  and  Alan  Corey,  Jr.  Great 
Neck  had  G.  H.  Mead".  Jr.,  Peter 
Grace,  Stewart  Iglehart  and  R.  E. 
Strawbridge,  Jr. 

The  match  aroused  a  great  con- 
troversy, as  there  were  many  who 
believed  that  Iglehart's  team  really 
was  the  stronger.  And  it  seemed 
that  the  dissenters  were  right  when, 
in  the  final  match  of  the  Monty 
Waterbury  Cup  a  week  after  the 
Open,  Great  Xeck  beat  the  tar  out 
of  Aknusti  12  goals  to  .5. 

If  there  was  controversy  before 
this  match.  Meadow  Brook  seethed 
after  it.  And  so,  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter, a  third  contest  was  arranged  be- 
tween the  two  sides — with  all  sorts 
of  side-bets,  including,  it  was  an- 
nounced, Gerry's  best  pony  against 
the  star  mount  in  Iglehart's  string. 

This  third  game,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  was  a  ding-dong  affair,  on 
the  wild  and  woolv  side,  not  settled 
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until  tlic  last  moment  of  the  last 
period.  And  Aknusti.  the  Open 
Champions,  emerged  triumphant — 
which,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  score  was  8  to  7,  which  gave 
Aknusti  an  edge  for  the  series  in 
two  out  of  three  games  but  Great 
Neck  an  edge  for  the  series  in  the 
number  of  goals  scored,        to  18. 


SCULPTURE 

A  decided  revival  of  interest  in 
horse  sculpture  may  be  expected  in 
this  country.  Two  evidences  of  the 
revival  are  already  at  hand  in  the 
return  to  America  from  his  Paris 
studio  of  the  famous  Herbert  Hasel- 


GLOBE  PRESS 


Miss  June  Harrah,  young  sculptress  who 
is  to  have  a  show  at  Knoedlcr's 


tine;  the  other  is  an  exhibition  to 
be  given  by  the  talented  young 
June  Harrah  at  the  Knoedler  Gal- 
leries  from   November    18   to  30. 

Miss  Harrah  is  a  product  of  the 
Far  West,  having  been  born  in  a 
town  bearing  her  family  name  in 
Washington,  founded  by  her  father 
in  1909.  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer 
and  rancher,  so  that  she  was  in  con- 
tact with  animals  from  childhood  on; 
drawings  of  horses  made  by  her  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  fences,  the  tele- 
graph poles,  the  fences  of  her  native 
town. 

At  the  age  of  19.  Miss  Harrah 
had  her  first  exhibition  at  Walter 
Chrysler's  Cheshire  Galleries.  Later 
she  had  an  exhibition  of  horses  at 
the  Dalmar  Turf  Club  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  dogs  at  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club. 


HUNTING 

Annually  the  Masters  of  Fox- 
hounds Association  of  America,  the 
earnest  and  altruistic  organization 
which  oversees  in  excellent  manner 


the  organized  hunts  of  this  con- 
tinent, makes  a  most  interesting  re- 
port. It  is  a  roster  of  recognized 
North  American  hunts,  published 
each  year  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
association,  formerly  "The  Sports- 
man," now  that  engaging  and  en- 
thusiastic weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Virginia,  "The  Chronicle." 

The  statement  of  the  association's 
president,  W.  Flunket  Stewart,  is 
well  worth  quoting.  He  writes: 

"Again  this  year  'The  Chronicle' 
is  giving  a  list  of  the  organized 
hunts  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. From  it,  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  arc  as  of  this  date  181  recog- 
nized and  registered  hunts,  when 
last  year  there  were  130.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  popularity  of  the  sport, 
for  in  these  days  of  uncertainty 
there  is  a  tendency  to  economize. 

"However,  to  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  carry  on  it  is  encouraging 
to  feel  that  there  are  many  who 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  conduct 
the  sport  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  thereby  prevent  unemployment 


One  of  Miss  Harrah's  delightful  pieces 

in  a  class  who  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  new  positions.  Then,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  disband- 
ing of  hunt  organizations  not  only 
increases  unemployment,  but  de- 
stroys a  certain  amount  of  purchas- 
ing power. 

"It  is  but  natural  in  this  connec- 
tion that  our  thoughts  wander 
across  the  seas  to  the  little  island 
of  England,  the  home  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, and  no  matter  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth,  the  magnificent  de- 
fense that  our  British  cousins  have 
presented  and  their  superb  bravery 
will  stand  out  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  future. 

"I  have  been  in  constant  touch 
with  fox-hunting  activities  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  I  am  informed  that 
some'  three    thousand    couples  of 


You  may  never  need  Star  Steel 
Silver's  extra  strength  -  but  if  you  do, 
you'll  need  it  badly.  In  the  hunting  field 
or  just  hacking,  give  yourself  an  extra 
margin  of  safety  with  Star  Steel  Silver 
riding  hardware.  This  special  new  alloy 
makes  bits,  spurs,  and  stirrups  that  can't 
break  in  an  emergency. 

You'll  want  Star  Steel  Silver  for  this 
safety  feature  -  yet  see  it,  and  you'd  buy 
it  for  its  beauty  alone.  Its  sparkling, 
silvery  gleam  marks  it  royalty  among 
riding  hardware  —  and  you'll  find  its 
brilliance  never  fades,  for  it  goes  clear 
through  the  metal. 

Your  dealer  will  be 
proud  to  show  you  Star 
Steel  Silver  today,  or 
write  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog. North  &  Judd, 
Department  A,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 


STIR  STEEL  SILVER 

^  RIDING   HARDWARE  40 
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MEMO:  "  1 

I""  in  New  York  for  the 

While  in  New  yQU 
National  Horse  ^ 

are  cordially  I 
visit  orchard  Ear*, ^  ^ 

Chester.  Her^/eroup  0f 
an  exceptxonai  ^oup^^ 

^fneavy  weU  -  each 
and  heavy  priced, 
one  most  modestly  P 

•     Morton  Govern. 


10 

Made  Hunters 
ready 
to  hunt. 

Good  manners 
and  ability 


Telephone: 
Armonk  Village  385 


MORTON  GOVERN 

Orchard  Farm,  Upper  King  Street,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  HUNTS  RACING  ASSOCIATION 

RAYMOND  GUEST,  President  LEWIS  E.  WARING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

TUESDAY  (Election  Day),  NOVEMBER  5th,  1940 

Belmont  Park,  Elmont,  Long  Island 

FEATURE  EVENTS 
The  Temple  Cwathmey  Memorial  Steeplechase  Handicap 
$3,000  ADDED 

Four-year-olds  and  upward.  About  Two  Miles  and  a  Half. 

The  New  York  Turf  Writers  Cup 
$1,000  ADDED 

Steeplechase  for  Hunt  Meeting   Horses.  Three-Year-olds  and   Upward.  Two  Miles. 


FIRST  RACE  1:30  P.  M. 


PARI-MUTUEL  WAGERING 


General  Admission  $1.50 

Gentlemen  or  Ladies  (Tax  Paid) 

SPECIAL  TRAINS 

See  Advertisement  in  Newspapers 

For  Information  Apply  to 
LEWIS  E.  WARINC,  Secretary-Treasurer,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephones:  Eldorado  5-2 150-2  1 5 1 


Montpelier  Hunt  Races 

Montpelier  Station 

Orange  County,  Virginia 

Saturday,  November  16,  1940 

Featuring  the 

NOEL  LAING  STEEPLECHASE 

(Handicap) 

Two  and  a  half  miles  over  brush 

#1,000  added 

With  perpetual  challenge  trophy,  and  annual  replica 

Other  races: 

THE  MONTPELIER  CUP 

Purse,  #500 

Two  miles  over  brush 


THE  MADISON  PLATE 

Purse,  #500 

One  mile  and  a  half  over  hurdles 

THE  VIRGINIA  PLATE 

Purse,  #500 

One  mile  on  the  flat 

THE  BELLEVUE  PLATE 

Purse,  #500 

One  mile  and  three-quarters  on  the  flat 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  6 
For  Entry  Blanks  and  Information  write: 
G.  Dudley  Gray,  Secretary 
206  Delaware  Trust  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Under  Sanction  of  Hunts  Committee  of  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 


hounds  have  been  put  down,  fox- 
hunting is  still  going  on  in  a  re- 
duced and  unpretentious  manner  by 
many  of  the  big  packs,  and  the 
morale  of  their  staffs  is  magnificent. 
I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Masters  of 
Foxhounds  Association  when  I  send 
our  English  fox-hunting  friends  our 
sincere  and  deepest  sympathy." 

Virginia  is  the  heart  of  American 
hunting,  according  to  the  roster;  24 
organized  hunts  exist  in  the  state. 
Pennsylvania  is  next  with  19  and 
Maryland  third  with  13.  Massachu- 
setts upholds  the  dignity  of  New 
England  with  10,  the  same  number 
that  New  York  boasts  while  con- 
fessing that  two  are  inactive. 

A  trend  westward  is  soon  notice- 
able, for  Ohio  has  five  hunts — as 
many  as  New  Jersey,  more,  when 
one  considers  that  one  of  the  Jersey 
hunts  is  apparently  inactive.  Illinois 
has  four,  as  many  as  Connecticut 
and  North  Carolina.  Indiana  and 
Nebraska  and  Tennessee  are  repre- 
sented. 

Indeed,  hunting  has  moved  on 
westward,  Colorado,  California, 
Texas,  Oregon  and  Washington  each 
boasting  a  hunt. 

One  thing  I  never  will  under- 
stand: Kentucky,  soul  of  American 
horse  breeding,  has  but  a  single 
hunt! 


VANDERBILT  SALE 

There  will  be  another  sale  of  first- 
rate  importance  before  the  year  is 
out,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  39 
horses — mostly  yearlings — to  be  of- 
fered by  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  and 
C.  V.  Whitney  at  the  former's  Saga- 
more Farm  on  November  6. 

The  joint  sale,  second  to  be  held 
at  Vanderbilt's  fine  breeding  farm 
located  in  the  Maryland  grass  coun- 
try, will  mark  the  inaugural  of  the 
annual  horse  auctions  under  the 
management  of  the  Maryland  Horse 
Breeders'  Association. 

The  policy  of  offering  only  untried 
yearlings  established  by  Vanderbilt 
last  year  will  be  continued  in  the 
1940  sale  and  all  of  the  32  yearlings 
to  be  sold  have  already  been  selected 
by  Vanderbilt  and  Whitney. 

The  two  lots  of  Thoroughbreds, 
18  bred  in  Maryland  by  Vanderbilt 
and  14  in  Kentucky  by  Whitney, 
represent  nine  stallions  most  of 
whom  established  great  racing  rec- 
ords of  their  own  and  are  currently 
represented  on  the  American  turf 
by  well-regarded  sons  and  daughters. 
The  nine  sires  whose  get  will  be 
offered  are:  Aethelstan  2nd,  Chicle, 
Crack  Brigade.  Discovery.  Equipoise, 
Halcyon,  Identify,  Peace  Chance 
and  Tedious. 

In  addition  to  the  yearlings  there 
will  be  seven  broodmares  from  the 
Whitney  Farm  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
They  are  all  in  foal  and  are  for  sale 
because  Whitney  is  retaining  their 
bloodlines  in  his  stud  through  other 


NOTES  ON  WINNERS 

Herewith  a  few  notes  of  interest 
on  horses  that  have  been  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  during  the  past  month. 


Woodvale  Farm's  Our  Boots  after  his 
win  in  The  Futurity,  Arearo  up 


Maid    of   Arches,    dam    of    the  19^0 
Futurity  winner,  Our  Boots 


OUR  BOOTS 

Our  Boots:  winner  of  The  Futur- 
ity at  Belmont  Park. 

This  is  a  bay  son  of  Bull  Dog, 
first  foal  of  an  imported  mare 
named  Maid  of  Arches,  winner  of 
a  good  stake  in  England,  who  was 
brought  here  some  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Marion  du  Pont  Scott  of  hunt 
meeting  fame.  An  erratic  mare, 
Maid  of  Arches  passed  through  sev- 
eral hands,  to  say  nothing  of  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  before  she  was 
bought  by  Coldstream  Stud  for  use 
as  a  broodmare  and  bred  to  their 
premier  stallion. 

Our  Boots  was  foaled  April  6, 
1938.  He  was  considered  a  promis- 
ing youngster  from  the  start  but, 
not  being  a  bit  flashy,  brought  only 
83,500  at  the  Saratoga  sales,  going 
to  Royce  G.  Martin's  Woodvale 
Farm.  "He'll  be  one  of  the  bargains 
of  the  sale,"  commented  Charles  A. 
Kenny,  the  Coldstream  manager. 

Our  Boots  was  named  after  a 
bulldog  the  Martins  owned. 

By  June  Our  Boots  was  ready  to 
go  to  the  post  and  won  a  maiden 
race  at  Aqueduct  by  four  lengths. 
On  July  23  he  started  in  a  prepara- 
tory race  for  the  Arlington  Futurity, 
but  bucked  his  shins  and  finished 
third  to  Swell  Chance  and  Swain. 

Three  months  passed  before  Our 
Boots  was  ready  again  and  now, 
under  the  veteran  hands  of  Steve 
Judge,  he  went  to  the  post  at  Bel- 
mont four  days  before  the  Futurity. 
And  this  time  he  had  to  meet  some 
cracks,  including  Warren  Wright's 
Whirlaway  and  Alfred  Vanderbilt's 
New  World.  He  beat  them  easily  at 
six  furlongs;  time  1:10  3/5. 

In  the  Futurity  Our  Boots  was 
something  better  than  6  to  1  against 
a  dozen  other  colts  and  the  filly 
Laatokka.  King  Cole  and  Whirl- 
away  were  the  favorites — and  for  a 
time  this  seemed  the  way  they 
would  finish. 

But  Our  Boots  came  fastest  in  the 
closing  stages  and  went  on  to  score 
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by  almost  two  lengths.  A  great  vic- 
tory. 

So  far  Our  Boots  has  started  only 
four  times,  won  three  and  finished 
third  in  the  other.  His  earnings  to 
date  amount  to  $68,850,  which 
makes  him  the  leading  money-win- 
ner among  the  t wo-vear-olds. 


SUTCLIFFE 


Sir  Gallahad  Srd,  who  will  probably  be 
the  leading  sire  in  America  this  year 


SHOT  PUT 

When  Alfred  (i.  Vanderbilt  an- 
nounced that  Belmont  Park  would 
offer  a  $50,000  purse  for  a  two-and- 
a-quarter  mile  race,  there  were  more 
than  a  few  who  shook  their  heads. 
Nobody  could  imagine  getting  any 
sort  of  a  field  together  in  this  day 
and  age  for  such  an  event. 

When  they  finally  went  to  the 
post  in  what  Mr.  Vanderbilt  named 
t  he  Now  York  Handicap,  there  were 
17  in  the  field.  The  favorite  was, 
without  the  question  of  a  doubt, 
William  Woodward's  Fenelon,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  race  at  his 
mercy,  having  only  recently  won  the 
two-mile  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup  and 
the  one-and-five-eighths  mile  Law- 
rence Realization.  Actually,  the  race 
was  anybody's. 


Mrs.  Marie  Evans'  Shot  Put  won  the 
remarkable  New  York  Handicap 

The  winner — by  the  margin  of  a 
neck — was  Mrs.  Marie  Evans'  Shot 
Put,  who  got  into  the  race  at  105 
lbs.,  as  the  result  of  a  telegraphic 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  He 
came  with  a  terrific  rush  and  just 
managed  to  nip  Hal  Price  Headley's 
Salaminia  at  the  wire! 

Shot  Put  is  a  brown  gelding  aged 
four,  by  Chance  Shot  out  of  the 
imported  Pharos  mare  Muzzie  2nd. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  J.  E.  Wid- 
ener  stable  but  was  sold  to  Mrs. 
Evans  last  year  for  $2,000.  In  all 
he  has  started  55  times,  won  10 
races,  finished  second  9  times,  third 
9  times,  and  has  won  $62,900.  As 


the  winner  of  the  Lincoln  and  Ken- 
tucky Handicaps  and  a  distin- 
guished racer  in  the  long  races  at 
Washington  Park,  he  is  our  cham- 
pion distance  horse  today. 


COTTESMORE 

In  winning  the  $15,000  Grand 
National  Steeplechase  at  Belmont 
Park  on  October  4  from  a  field  of 
ten,  George  H.  Bost wick's  Cottes- 
more proved  himself  the  champion 
jumper  of  America.  Carrying  top 
weight  of  160  lbs.,  Cottesmore  just 
managed  to  get  his  head  in  front  of 
Dolly's  Love,  to  whom  he  gave  15 
lbs.,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
steeplechases  in  years. 

Cottesmore  is  one  of  the  many 
'chasers  developed  by  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock. He  is  an  imported  horse  of 
what  could  hardly  be  called  fashion- 
able breeding,  being  by  Heverswood 


BELMONT  NEW 


Cottesmore,  nearest   the  camera,  and 
Dolly's  Love  in  the  Grand  National 


out  of  an  Inkerman  mare  named 
Ruddy  Dawn.  Furthermore,  he  is 
the  only  winner  from  among  the  six 
foals  of  his  dam  and  she,  in  turn, 
was  out  of  a  mare  who  produced 
no  winners  whatsoever.  And  neither 
of  these  mares  raced. 

Cottesmore  represented  the  type 
of  horse  Mr.  Hitchcock  likes  to 
train  for  'chasing.  Like  all  his 
youngsters  he  was  not  raced  at  two 
or  three  but  came  out  successfully 
last  year,  winning  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  Saratoga  Steeplechase  Han- 
dicaps during  his  first  season.  He 
was  soon  purchased  by  Pete  Bost- 
wick. 

The  Grand  National  was  Cottes- 
more's fourth  consecutive  success 
this  year  and  brought  his  record  to 
date  up  to  the  following:  17  starts, 
8  wins,  3  seconds,  3  thirds,  with 
earnings  of  $32,265. 


MANSFIELD  PARK 

Mansfield  Park,  winner  of  the 
cherished  Meadow  Brook  Cup,  old- 
est of  our  steeplechases,  is  an  eleven- 
year-old  gelding  who  never  raced 
before  this  year.  He  was  a  hunter 
for  Paul  G.  Daly,  his  owner,  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman  from  Connect- 
icut. And  during  two  years  of  hunt- 
ing he  gave  many  a  hint  of  real 
speed. 

Mr.  Daly  turned  his  speedy 
hunter  over  to  Geoff  Laing,  brother 
of  the  late  beloved  Noel  Laing,  and 


PU8H0  UBKAftY  ■ 

Many  Outstany 

SHOW  HORSES,  SHOW  PROSPECTS 
and  PLEASURE  HORSES 

at  ^Auction 
Friday  and  Saturday 
NOVEMBER  22  &  23,  1940 

at 

International  Amphitheatre 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

THERE  will  be  consignments  to  this  sale  from  many  of  the 
most  prominent  show  horse  exhibitors  and  breeders  of  saddle 
horses  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  horses  have  been  blue  ribbon  winners  this  year 
at  the  largest  shows. 

They  will  range  in  ages  from  yearlings  to  matured  horses  ready 
to  show  in  the  best  company. 

A  large  selection  of  high-class  pleasure  horses  that  are  perfectly 
schooled  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

If  in  the  market  at  this  time  for  either  top  show  horse;  show 
prospect ;  three  or  five  gaited  pleasure  horse,  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  sale. 

Catalogs  "will  be  sent  on  request  after  November  10th. 

HARRY  McNAIR 


Union  Stock  Yards 


Chicago,  Illinois 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES 

Founded  1927 
316  East  91st  Street,     New  York  City 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 


eafam 


A  T  is  NOT  necessary  to  win  a  cup  in  order  to  enjoy 
riding. 

Boots  &  Saddles  realizes  that  many  estimable  people 
want  the  thrill  of  riding  over  trails  or  across  country 
with  no  thought  of  ever  entering  a  competition. 

Boots  &  Saddles  offers  sound  and  simple  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals — expert  teaching  to  those  willing 
to  do  the  necessary  work — in  classes  so  small  that  the 
attention  is  virtually  individual,  in  a  pleasant  and  con- 
genial atmosphere,  on  Schooled  horses,  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 

Write  or  telephone  today  for  an  appointment 

Dressing  rooms,  showers,  and  lockers  in  which  you  may 
leave  riding  clothes 


NOVEMBER,  1940 
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'To  the  Showers 


-cool  him  out  QUICKLY 

-with  ABSORBINE 

•  A  swear  is  good  for  him  —  if 
he's  cooled  out  right.  That's  why 
so  many  experienced  horsemen  and 
veterinaries  use  Absorbine  to  help 
keep  their  mounrs  in  trim. 

Absorbine's  fast  action  tends  to 
cut  sweat  quickly.  Even  2  ounces 
in  your  wash  acr  as  a  stimulant, 
increasing  the  blood  flow.  This 
helps  to  prevent  chilling  after  fast 
work  and  helps  bring  new  energy 
to  tired  muscles. 

Also  most  helpful  in  treating  wind- 
gall,  strains,  puffs,  fresh  bog  spavin. 

It  speeds  local  circulation.  This  in 
turn  tends  to  reduce  the  "muscle 
acid"  which  causes  soreness  and 
swelling.  Congestion  reduced  often 
within  a  few  hours.  Absorbine  will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggisrs, 
or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


**/w  ^_„,vihing   for.  Jlr\rz 


Biding 

Bven-thine  t,0,Ameri<*'s 
«   Sh,°Horsemans*oP.  . 

„.i<5H  BOOTS 

"custom  „sl*  «c  95 up 

BSBflES 

with  "buckskin:  "T85 
Sart.  SaddlebiU..  * 

RIDING  COATS 

Correct,  well  tailored 
fine  new  QTS  tQ  24 
Harris  Tweeds....$16-50 

SADDLES 

New  and  re-conditioned.  (' 
Send  tor  Catalog  T  / 

Established  1875 


KnuFFmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  n.  V. 


9  HORSE 
OWNERS 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Vrite  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  1  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X, 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Aid 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
GREEN  HUNTER 

going  regularly  with  Watertown 
(Conn.)  Hunt.  Ribbon  winner 
the  past  summer;  has  been 
hacked  by  children,  and  hunts 
in  snaffle.  Chestnut  gelding,  half 
bred  or  better,  15.3,  six  years  old. 

L.  F.  BRIGHAM,  WOODBURY,  CONN. 


it  soon  seemed  as  though  a  new 
problem  child  had  been  brought  to 
hunt  racing.  Speed  he  had,  plenty 
of  it.  But  what  seemed  to  be  an 
ornery  disposition  also:  at  Southern 
Pines  he  ran  out  while  leading  the 
field  by  at  least  fifty  lengths  and 
at  Camden  he  refused  while  in  the 
same  forward  position,  losing  both 
races. 

It  was  decided  that  Mansfield 
Park  wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  racer 
but  Henry  Frost,  Jr.,  thought  the 
problem  should  be  tackled  afresh. 
He  had  the  horse  examined  with 
minute  care,  found  he  had  a  fistula 
on  his  withers,  had  it  cut  out,  and 
won  the  Meadow  Brook  with  and 
on  him! 

"I  think  he's  the  best  horse  I 
ever  rode."  Frost  told  me  after  the 
Meadow  Brook.  "I  wish  to  heaven 
I'd  have  gotten  hold  of  him  before 
he  was  eleven." 


HOLYSTONE 

The  champion  hunter  at  the  ex- 
cellent Piping  Rock  Horse  Show  is 
a  horse  you  will  want  to  know  more 
about.  His  name  is  Holvstone  and 
he  was  foaled  on  March,  6,  1931, 
by  Man  o'  War  out  of  Brush  Along, 
by  Sweep.  He  is  an  eye-filling  chest- 
nut and  many  consider  him  the  best- 
looking  son  of  his  famous  sire. 

Samuel  D.  Riddle,  the  breeder  of 
Holystone,  turned  him  over  to  the 
late  George  Conway  for  training. 


Crispin    Oglebay's    wonderful  hunter. 
Holystone,  son  of  Man   o'  H'nr 


J.  T.  Carpenter  saw  Holystone  at 
the  farm  and  begged  Mr.  Riddle  to 
sell  him  for  a  show  horse,  which  was 
done  when  the  horse  was  four — 
much  to  Conway's  disgust,  for  he 
thought  here  was  a  possible  stake 
winner. 

Holystone  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Carpenter  as  a  five-year-old  and 
was  a  sensation;  for  a  green  horse 
his  winnings  were  extraordinary.  He 
was  sold  to  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park, 
who  continued  to  enjoy  success  with 
him.  Then  he  was  bought  by  Crispin 
Oglebay.  the  well  known  Ohio  sports- 
man, who  has  done  so  well  on  the 
track  as  well  as  in  the  ring  this  year. 

Mr.  Oglebay  showed  him  in  1938. 
1939,  1940.  and  during  this  time  he 
rolled  up  a  record  that  is  outstand- 
ing. In  1938  he  won  seven  out  of 
eight  championships.  At  the  Royal 
Y\  inter  Fair  in  Toronto  he  was  the 
top  ranking  hunter. 

Holystone's  1939  and  1940  records 
are  similar,  culminating  in  his  win- 
ning the  Piping  Rock  hunter  cham- 
pionship for  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Oglebay  may  be  prejudiced. 


but  this  is  how  he  feels  about  Holy- 
stone: 

"I  think  of  Holystone  as  by  far 
the  greatest  show  horse  we  have  yet 
had  in  the  hunter  classes.  He  is  a 
joy  to  look  at  when  he  stands,  is 
beautiful  in  action,  and  has  such  an 
easy  elegance  over  the  jumps. 


BETWEEN  THE  FLAGS 

The  revival  enjoyed  by  racing  be- 
tween the  flags — both  at  the  big 
tracks  and  at  the  hunt  meetings  has 
been  little  short  of  remarkable, 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
sincere  persistence  and  quiet  enthu- 
siasm of  Fred  H.  Parks,  secretary  of 
the  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt 
Association. 

At  the  big  tracks — Pimlico.  Bel- 
mont, Delaware  Park,  Saratoga  in 
particular — there  has  been  a  de- 
cided growth  in  interest.  Much  of 
this  was  brought  about  by  the  so- 
called  Spring  Maiden  Steeplechases, 
which  brought  young  horses,  new 
owners,  and  a  fresh  desire  to  see 
horses  jump  into  being. 

Hardly  less  useful  to  the  cause  of 
steeplechasing  was  the  match  race 
between  Ossabaw  and  Annibal. 
which  resulted  in  a  most  exciting 
contest. 

Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  staged  the 
match  race  and  was  publicly  ac- 
claimed for  it;  indeed,  the  steeple- 
chase association  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber even  though  it  is  well  known 
that  his  interest  is  in  flat  racers. 

The  hunt  meetings  have  had  a 
good  year;  indeed,  the  fall  promises 
to  be  far  better  than  a  year  ago. 
The  Foxcatcher  meeting,  which 
started  things  off  in  September,  saw 
good  racing,  as  already  reported  in 
Country  Life.  The  Whitemarsh  and 
Meadow  Brook  meetings  were  well 
above  the  average.  Huntingdon  Val- 
ley saw  Coq  Bruyere  return  to 
racing  in  a  stirring  victory  and  the 
Rolling  Rock  event,  outside  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  13  races  over  two  days, 
was  easily  the  best  in  history. 

Outstanding  among  the  horses  at 
the  hunt  meetings  was  William 
J.  Clothier's  nine-year-old  black  geld- 
ing Henchman,  who  won  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hunt  Cup  at  Whitemarsh. 
and  R.  K.  Mellon 's  Never  Surprised, 
a  well-bred  imported  gelding  trained 
by  the  highly  successful  J.  E.  Ryan, 
who  was  a  double  winner  at  Rolling 
Rock  and  will  bear  watching. 

Evidence  of  the  new  interest 
shown  in  steeplechasing  this  year 
can  easily  be  found  at  the  fall  meet- 
ings: first  at  the  United  Hunts  on 
Election  Day  at  Belmont  Park:  later 
at  such  excellent  meetings  a.s  Mid- 
dleburg  and  Montpelier. 

Actually,  the  United  Hunts  have 
prospered  so  under  Raymond  Guest's 
enthusiastic  leadership  that  a  two- 
day  meeting  was  planned,  but  given 
up  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  Mid- 
dleburg  or  detract  from  that  excel- 
lent event  in  any  way. 

Lewis  E.  Waring,  secretary  of  the 
United  Hunts,  announced  that  sub- 
stantial increases  are  to  be  made 
in  the  Election  Day  purses.  Seven 
races  are  carded  with  the  Temple 
Gwathmey  Memorial — $3,000-added 
— as  the  feature. 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


Let  Your 
Horses 

\  Salt 

Themselves 


II  is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  bolder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  CALLON 

Mon-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


HORSES  IN  LETHARGY 

Give  your  horses  a  better 
role  to  play! 

(1)  Develop  their  intelligence.  You  can 
increase  in  two  weeks  the  speed  of  slow- 
race  horses  and  use  this  speed  at  will. 

(2)  Introduce  a  new  method  of  showing 
horses  by  riding  without  bridle. 

(3)  Have  your  horse  obey  without 
reins,  to  voice  commands  of  a  child, 
making  them  exceptional  candidates  for 
Hollywood  in  six  months. 

For  free  consultation  write  Box  41, 

c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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RACING 

(Continued  jroni  page  .'S) 

course  was  the  best  handled  horse 
in  the  race,  for  Garner  rated  liim 
for  half  the  route  then  brought  him 
up  smoothly  into  a  good  position, 
but  he  was  all  out  to  win. 

He  is.  as  you  may  know,  a  rather 
plain,  leggy,  four-year-old,  brown 
gelding  by  Chance  Shot  out  of 
M  uzzie  '2nd,  an  English  mare  by 
Pharos.  He  was  bred  and  raced  by 
Joseph  E,  Widener,  and  sold  dur- 
ing one  of  the  stable's  periodic 
weeding-outs  for  $">.0(>()  to  Mrs. 
Marie  Evans. 

Last  year,  Shot  Put  ran  twenty 
times,  and  won  three  races;  this 
season  he  has  won  seven  out  of 
thirty  starts,  and  $59,500,  $42,400 
of  which  was  first  money  in  the 
New  York  Handicap.  He  seemed  to 
have  more  speed  than  stamina,  and 
not  much  of  either,  when  he  raced 
in  Miami  last  winter,  lint  he  won 
the  Kentucky  Handicap  in  the 
spring,  and  reached  top  of  his  form 
in  August,  winning  a  race  at  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  one  weekend, 
and  one  at  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  the  next.  Incidentally.  In- 
set an  American  record  of  I:  IK  V.5 
in  the  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
race. 

When  the  weights  for  the  New 
York  Handicap  came  out,  many 
owners  complained  that  their  horses 
were  in  so  light  that  they  couldn't 
get  jockeys  among  the  90  pound 
apprentices  with  strength  or  experi- 
ence. 

Riding  a  long  race  on  the  flat 
is  hard  work,  much  harder  in  fact 
than  a  steeplechase  over  du  Pont 
fences.  I've  seldom  seen  so  many 
overweights  in  an  important  race — 
eight  of  the  seventeen  runners  car- 
ried from  two  to  five  pounds  over 
their  allotted  poundage,  but  the 
handicap  worked  out  very  well. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  don't  re- 
member when  there  was  much  worse 
riding,  or  judgment  of  pace  than 
in  the  Manhattan  Handicap.  Im- 
agine jockeys  in  a  mile  and  a  half 
race  stepping  their  mounts  along  the 
first  mile  in  1:36  4/5,  as  Wall  did 
on  Moscow  2nd,  and  Longden  did 
on  Sickle  T.  So  it  wasn't  at  all  sur- 
prising that  they  trotted  the  last 
half  in  0:53  1/5,  and  Bolingbroke, 
with  95  pounds  on  his  back  came 
along  and  beat  them  easily  even 
though  Hebert,  his  rider,  lost  his 
whip,  and  finished  out  slapping  his 
mount's  neck  with  his  hand. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Richards 
handled  Your  Chance  noticeably 
well  in  the  Realization,  for  he  tried 
to  race  down  Fenelon,  who  is  a 
much  stouter  horse.  If  you're  in- 
terested in  time,  Fenelon  ran  the 
first  mile  in  1:37  1/5,  and  the  next 
five  furlongs  in  1:17  3/5.  Both 
were  pretty  tired  at  the  finish,  but 
five  days  later  Fenelon  came  out 
for  the  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup  and 
galloped  to  easy  victory. 

I  believe  that  if  Fenelon  had  not 
been  hurt  at  the  start  he  would 
have  won  the  New  York  Handicap. 
After  all  he  is  more  of  a  classic 
horse  than  Shot  Put. 

I  think  that  the  best  horse  in  The 
Futurity  won  it. 
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I  don't  know  how  far  Our  Boots 
will  go  next  year.  He  is  by  Mull 
Dog.  and  tin-  sons  and  daughters  of 
Hull  Dog  are  not  noted  for  their 
stamina,  but  he  has  the  smoothest 
action  of  any  two-year-old  out  this 
season,  and  he's  pretty  stoutly  bred 
on  the  distaff  side  of  his  pedigree. 

His  dam  is  Maid  of  Arches,  a 
daughter  of  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
who  raced  in  the  colors  of  King 
George  V  of  England.  Maid  of 
Arches  was  a  rough,  wear-and-tear 
animal  herself. 

After  she  won  in  England,  she 
was  imported  by  Mrs.  Marion  du 
Pont  Scott,  who  lost  her  in  a  claim- 
ing race,  and.  until  C.  B.  Shaffer 
bought  her,  ran  against  cheap  plat- 
ers— not  very  well  either.  Our  Boots 
is  her  first  foal.  When  Our  Boots 
won  the  Futurity  Trial,  almost 
every  one  believed  it  was  a  fluke, 
but  he  ran  exactly  the  same  way 
in  The  Futurity,  mow  ing  dow  n  I  he 
leaders  a  furlong  from  home,  to 
win  going  away. 

I  fancy  that  King  Cole  is  a 
sprinter,  but  that  is  something  to 
argue  about  until  next  spring,  as 
he  has  been  retired.  Whirlaway 
didn't  look  as  good  on  Futurity  Day 
as  he  did  at  Saratoga;  he  lacked  the 
whirlwind  charge  through  the 
stretch  that  marked  his  races  at 
Saratoga.  But  at  Keeneland,  the 
other  day  he  made  short  work  of 
Blue  Pair,  a  colt  by  Pairbypair  that 
Kentuckians  seem  proud  about. 

I could  find  no  excuses  for  New 
World,  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  well  he  will  go  at  a  mile 
and  a  sixteenth  in  the  Pimlico  Fu- 
turity. 

A  colt  worth  remembering,  how- 
ever, is  Springwood.  He  was 
slammed  badly  at  the  start  by 
King  Cole,  but  eventually  finished 
sixth.  He  is  a  big,  fine-looking  bay 
by  Caruso  out  of  Sara  Burdon,  and 
may  quite  possibly  be  a  race-horse 
in  the  making. 

The  obvious  tip  for  three-year- 
old  honors  is  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's 
Monday  Lunch,  who  won  the 
Champagne  Stakes,  which  was 
stretched  out  to  a  mile  this  year. 
All  season,  his  stable  thought  this 
younger  brother  of  Hash  was  a  good 
colt,  but  he  did  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things. 

For  example  in  one  race  at  Sara- 
toga he  rammed  his  nose  into  the 
six  furlongs  pole  and  knocked  him- 
self out,  while  in  the  Futurity  Trial 
he  wheeled  at  the  start  and  blocked 
New  World,  who  occupied  the  next 
stall.  Having  done  that  he  went  on 
to  finish  last.  In  the  Champagne 
Stakes  he  tried  none  of  his  tricks, 
but  simply  raced  King  Cole  into 
defeat  at  the  end  of  five  furlongs, 
and  went  on  to  win  by  a  couple  of 
lengths. 

For  months  there  has  been  no 
doubt  that  Level  Best  is  the  best 
of  the  two-year-old  fillies.  Most 
recent  of  her  victims,  as  this  is 
written,  is  Misty  Isle,  rated  best  of 
her  sex  in  the  Middle  West  during 
the  summer. 

Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  for  hope- 
ful owners  with  eligibles  that  Level 
Best  has  no  engagement  in  the 
Pimlico  Futurity. 


Registered  Thoroughbred  bay  gelding 
hands;  4  years  old. 


16      Registered  Thoroughbred  gray  gelding;  16.1; 
5  years  old. 


PLANS  AND 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR  STABLES 
AND  BARNS! 
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Exterior  of  a  recent  Clay  planned 
and  equipped  Horse  Stable 


Bill 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  jfeggt 


1140  Kern  Street 
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Registered  Thoroughbred  bay  gelding;  16.3;  Registered  Thoroughbred  bay  mare;  16 
5  years  old.  hands;  3  years  old. 


AT  AUCTION  NOVEMBER  15th 

THIS  is  a  selected  group  of  40  qualified  and  green  hunters,  show  and  steeple- 
chase prospects,  and  Thoroughbred  colts  that  have  been  picked  for  their 
soundness,  quality  and  ability.  They  may  be  seen  during  the  afternoons  at  my 
stable  in  Orange,  Virginia.  Owing  to  ample  protection,  the  sale  \\  ill  be  held 
rain  or  shine.  All  horses  will  be  sold  positively  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  no 
horse  catalogued  will  be  sold  prior  to  the  auction. 

This  sale  will  be  held  Friday,  November  15th,  starting  promptly  at  11  o'clock 
at  the  Orange  Horse  Show  grounds  on  Route  15.  Excellent  train  service  from 
New  York  and  the  West. 

MANLEY  W.   CARTER,   ORANGE,  VA. 


MARYLAND  FALL  SALES 

Wednesday.  November  6th,  8:30  P.  M. 

SAGAMORE  FARM— 32  Yearlings— 7  in  Foal  Mares^t  Fillies 
Out  of  Training.  Property  of  A.  G.  Vanderbilt  and  C.  V.  Whitney 

Thurs.,  Nov.  7;         Fri.,  Nov.  8;         Sat.,  Nov.  9 

Each  Night  8:30  P.  M„  TIMONIUM  FAIR  GROUNDS  (Heated 
Sale  Pavilion) — 160  Brood  Mares,  Yearlings  and  Weanlings.  Prop- 
erty of  Labrot  &  Co.,  John  P.  Pons,  Agent;  G.  L.  Stryker.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Miller,  J.  M.  Roebling,  H.  L.  Straus,  Greentree  Stable.  Herring 
Bros.,  C.  F.  Hockley,  Dr.  G.  Boiling  Lee,  J.  W.  Y.  Martin, 
R.  Sterling  Clark  and  others. 

SALE  OF  HORSES  IN  TRAINING 
Friday,  Nov.  8;  Pimlico  Race  Course,  1 0  A.  M. 

60  Head,  including  a  draft  of  15  from  Ralph  B.  Strassburger,  6 
from  Belair  Stud.  Other  consignments  from  Wheatley  Stable,  G.  L. 
Stryker,  Cockade  Farms,  R.  Sterling  Clark,  Howard  S.  Carll, 
Harry  Z.  Isaacs  and  others. 

Many  Excellent  Steeplechase  and  Hunter  Prospects  In  Sale 
Sales  Under  Management  of 
MARYLAND  HORSE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
504  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  TOWSON,  MARYLAND  Phone:  T„„Son  630 


■  ■ 


It's  yours  for  the  asking  —  this  new  book  on  horse 
feeding  and  horse  nutrition.  Takes  up  many  new  and 
important  points  on  feeding  for  condition,  reproduction 
and  general  good  vigor.  Send  for  your  copy.  It's  free. 
No  strings  or  obligations.  Just  drop  us  a  line  and  a  book 
will  be  back  on  its  way  to  you  before  the  week  is  out. 

PURINA  MILLS  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PURINA  OMOLENE 


Balanced  FOR  TOP  CONDITION 


English  Type — Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


NO  MORE  TROUBLE 

Hatching  Game  Birds 
or  Fancy  Chicks 

American  incubators,  used 
by  world-famous  breeders  of 
bantams,  fancy  fowl  and 
game  birds  hatch  many  prize 
winners.  Send  for  our  cata- 
■   log  with 

3192  egg  i 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Dept.  CL  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


RAISER  DAIRY  GOATS 


W "Homogenized  by  nature" — goat 
milk  digests  in  a  third  the  time 
.^i-  .  n-t.  of  cow  milk.  Learn  about  goat 
milk  and  dairy  goats  in  this 
monthly  magazine — 3  years  $1;  intro- 
ductory 5  months  10c. 

DAIRY  COAT  JOURNAL 

Dept.  404D  Fairbury,  Nebr. 


100  Elegant  Dark  Reeves 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  long 
tailed  Pheasants,  a  real  game 
Pheasant  for  your  Woods.  Also 
a  few  fine  wild  type  Mallards. 

HERBERT  A.  STORMES,  East  Prairie.  Mo. 


$2.00 
Pint 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILC0XS0N  REMEDY  CO 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


EDEE^  horse 

HCC  OWNERS 


Livestock 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery* 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
LIS  W    North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Mi. 


THE  NATIONAL   DAIRY  SHOW 


IN  the  second  week  in  October, 
Pennsylvania's  great  new  Farm 
Show  buildings  in  Harrisburg  were 
the  scene  of  great  activity.  The 
country's  finest  dairy  cattle  were  ar- 
riving by  train  and  truck — 500  of 
them  coming  in  one  trainload 
straight  from  the  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
gress held  earlier  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Rugged  well-matched  teams  of 
heavy  draft  horses,  winners  of  pull- 
ing contests  at  the  state  fairs, 
were  being  brought  by  their  hopeful 
owners  to  compete  for  the  purses, 
and  the  glory,  of  the  National  Pull- 
ing Contest. 

Exhibits  were  being  prepared  in 
the  Farm  Buildings:  automatic 
milkers,  separators,  feeds,  prefabri- 
cated buildings  and  silos,  trucks, 
tractors,  and  every  other  kind  of 
tool,  machine,  and  modern  conveni- 
ence that  conceivably  could  be  used 
on  a  dairy  farm.  All  set  to  catch 
the  eye,  and  intrigue  the  crowds  of 
4-H  boys  and  girls,  Future  Farmers, 
college  judging  teams,  school  chil- 
dren, dairymen,  who  were  streaming 
into  Harrisburg  and  would  soon 
swarm  through  the  doors. 

Then,  for  a  week,  these  buildings 
were  crowded  with  dairy  cattle 
lovers  of  every  age  and  walk  of 
life,  and  from  every  dairying  center 
in  the  country,  and  when,  on  the 
final  Saturday  night,  the  last  award 
had  been  made,  ribbon  given  out, 
and  all  the  teams  of  pulling-contest 
horses  had  dug  their  cleats  into  the 
earth  of  the  arena,  another  colorful 
and  successful  National  Dairy  Show 
came  to  an  end. 

As  announced  last  month  in  this 
department,  this  was  one  of  the  few 
times  in  the  34  years  of  its  existence 
that  this  show  has  been  held  in  the 
East.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
only  been  held  east  of  Ohio  twice 


in  its  history,  once  at  Springfield. 
Mass.,  in  1916.  and  once  at  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y..  in  19-23.  Apparently 
finding  a  suitable  place  in  the  East 
to  stage  this  vast  exhibition  has 
always  been  more  or  less  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

However  the  new  $3,000,000 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
buildings,  just  completed,  are  ideal 
for  a  show  of  this  kind.  With  their 
ten  acres  of  floor  space,  and  an 
arena  that  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  there  is  room  for 
everything  and  to  spare. 

Indeed,  there  were  times  at  this 
year's  show  when  it  seemed,  be- 
cause of  the  great  area,  and  the  in- 
volved nature  of  the  show  itself,  as 
if  there  weren't  any  particular  co- 
ordination in  management,  that  peo- 
ple in  one  building  had  no  idea  what 
was  going  on  in  the  other.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  drag,  at  times,  that  was 
apt  to  dim  the  spectators'  interest. 

Still  it  was  a  natural  setting  for 
the  most  important  gathering  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  them,  in  the  country. 
This  means,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant livestock  shows  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  big  part  of  the 
show  is  the  aggregation  of  the  fin- 
est of  the  five  leading  dairy  breeds 
— the  Jerseys.  Guernseys,  Holsteins, 
Brown  Swiss,  and  Ayrshires — in  this 
country.  A  total  of  9G2  of  them  this 
year,  not  quite  as  many  as  other 
years  but  the  quality  was  high — 
and  these  top  cattle  were  doubly  in- 
teresting this  year  too:  someday 
they  may  have  to  be  the  seed  stock 
for  the  world. 

The  Jersey  show  was  a  very  good 
one — 2(59  all  together — coming  from 
such  famous  institutions  as  Falk- 


.4  corner  of  the  huge  arena  and  part  of  the-  crowd  that  teatched  while  Paid 
Miner  judged  one  of  the  Holxtein-Friesian  classes 
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lands  Farm,  Schellsburg,  Pa.;  Twin 
Oaks.  Morristown.  N.  J.;  Ayrlawn 
Farms,  Betlirsdn.  Md.;  and  a  dozen 
others  as  well  known. 

Guernseys  were  represented  by 
-2li)  of  the  breed,  and  they  too  came 
from  farms  with  outstanding  show 
herds:  Fairlawn  Farms,  Adelphia, 
N.  J.;  Louis  McL.  Merryman, 
Sparks.  Md.;  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland.  N.  Y.;  I)ou<;laston  Manor 
Farms,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.;  and  Boulder 
Bridge  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn.:  as 
a  few  examples. 

Another  big  breed  exhibit,  next  to 
the  Jerseys  in  numbers,  was  mus- 
tered by  the  Holstein-Friesian  peo- 
ple with  2iQ.  The  exhibitors  con- 
tributing the  greatest  number  being 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  ^ .; 
H.  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Del.; 
Lauxmont  Farms.  Wrightsville,  Pa.; 
and  Pabst  Farms.  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.  and  many  other  well-known 
exhibitors  of  the  big  black  and 
white  cows  also  had  sizeable  exhi- 
bits. 

The  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss 
followed  with  totals  of  126  and  108 
respectively,  and  both  had  big  en- 
tries from  leading  farms  in  the 
breeds.  In  the  former,  Lippitt  Farm, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  R.  R.  Ness  and 
Son,  Howick,  Que.;  Shirley  Ayr 
Farm,  Mount  Union,  Pa.;  were 
among  the  leaders.  There  were  sev- 
eral exhibitors  from  Canadian  Prov- 
inces among  the  Ayrshires,  a  grati- 
fying sight  in  these  troubled  times. 

Lee's  Hill  Farm,  Morristown, 
X.  J.;  Allynhurst  Farm,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  had  the  largest  exhibits  in  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed. 

There  was  a  total  of  $15,803,  made 
available  by  contributions  from  the 
National  Dairy  Association  and  the 
breed  record  societies.  Of  this  money 
the  Jerseys  got  $3,700,  Holsteins 
$3,500,  Guernseys,  $3,500,  Ayrshires 
$3000  and  Brown  Swiss  $2,103. 

The  grand  champions  were:  Hol- 
steins: bull.  King  Bessie  Korndyke 
Ormsby,  F.  W.  Griswold,  Hopkins, 
Minn.;  female,  Montvic  Bonheur 
Black  Beauty,  also  exhibited  by  Gris- 
wold.  Jerseys:  bull,  Misty  Dawn's 
Successor,  Hugh  W.  Bonnell;  female, 
Sir's  Standard  Bright  Beauty,  Green 
Fields.  Rossville,  Ga.  Guernseys,  bull, 
Valleywood  Valiant  Hero,  Boulder 
Bridge  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn.;  fe- 
male, Smuggler  Farm  Rewards  Lass, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Ayrshires:  bull,  Burnside  Barr  Ad- 
jutant, R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howich, 
Que.;  female,  Lippitt  Torr  Queen, 
Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Brown  Swiss:  bull,  Lancaster's  Col- 
lege Boy,  Allynhurst  Farm,  Delavan, 
Wis.;  female,  Jane  of  Vernon  5th, 
Lee's  Hill  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

However  important  this  showT 
may  be  to  the  breeders  and  exhib- 
itors of  dairy  cattle — and  it  is  to 
the  dairymen  what  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  is  to  the  beef 
and  draft  horse  men — this  show, 
any  exhibition  of  this  kind  for  that 


matter,  has  an  even  more  impor- 
tant function  as  far  as  the  future 
of  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  that 
is  education. 

The  boys  and  girls — and  their 
parents — with  a  dairy  farm  back- 
ground who  come  to  a  show  of  this 
kind  learn  things  about  their  liveli- 
hood. They  learn  what  the  breeds 
should  look  like  from  the  rows  of 
well-proportioned  animals  in  their 
stalls,  and  the  classes  under  the 
supervision  of  expert  judges.  They 
have  a  chance  to  talk  to  people  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  with  dairy 
cattle.  They  see  exhibits,  most  of 
them  strictly  commercial  it  is  true, 
but  still  demonstrating  new  labor 
savers,  new  feed,  and  dozens  of 
other  things  of  more,  or  less,  value. 

One  exhibit  at  this  year's  Na- 
tional was  of  particular  note  espe- 
cially for  children  and  those  new  to 
dairying.  It  was  the  pavilion  of 
dairy  "queens".  Here,  leading  pro- 
ducers from  each  breed  were  stabled 
side  by  side,  and  over  each  cow  was 
her  individual  record.  Never  have 
we  seen  a  more  graphic,  and  un- 
biased comparison  of  the  breeds, 
their  physical  characteristics,  good 
points  and  bad,  all  to  be  taken  in 
almost  at  a  glance,  and  therefore 
easily  weighed  in  the  mind. 

The  pulling  contests  are  far  more 
than  just  another  act  to  amuse 
the  spectators  between  cattle  classes. 
These  contests,  so  popular  to-day 
when  horse  power,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  are  most  im- 
portant. 

In  the  first  place  they  serve  to 
remind  the  public  that  horses  are 
still  used,  and  most  efficiently,  for 
farm  work.  They  also  encourage 
pride  in  good  horsemanship,  and  the 
development  of  strong,  courageous 
teams  for  all  around  work. 

Medals,  gold  for  first,  silver  for 
second,  and  bronze  for  third  to  sixth 
places,  are  awarded  to  the  six  drivers 
who  display  the  best  horsemanship 
in  handling  their  animals  in  the 
contest.  In  this  competition  teams 
must  be  well  broken,  drive  carefully 
into  position  without  fussing  or 
pulling  until  the  driver  has  mounted 
his  seat  and  given  the  command  to 
back  and  be  hitched. 

The  drivers  are  also  judged  on 
their  ability  to  have  their  horses 
step  forward  quietly  on  command, 
tighten  tugs  and  cable,  stop,  and 
at  command  start  the  actual  pull. 

The  50-odd  teams  in  this  year's 
pulling  contest  competed  for  a  total 
of  $2000.  There  were  two  divisions: 
two  horse  teams  weighing  less  than 
3000  pounds  with  neither  horse  ex- 
ceeding 15  hands,  and  the  other  for 
horses  weighing  3000  pounds  or 
over.  $1000  was  distributed  in  each 
division.  Individual  awards  ranging 
from  $100  for  the  National  Cham- 
pionship to  $50  for  teams  finishing 
15th<  in  their  class. 


PINE  TREE  FARM 

DISPERSAL 

15  SUFFOLKS  AND 
41  PERCHERONS 

AT  AUCTION 

Friday,  Nov.  29th,  1940 
(day  before  International) 

10:00  A.  M. 
DEXTER  PARK  PAVILION 
U.  S.  YARDS— CHICAGO 


Enchanter 


Few  breeders  ever  invested  more  extensively  or  wisely  in  draft 
horses  than  Pine  Tree  Farm,  McHenry,  Illinois.  This  is  a  sensational 
opportunity  to  buy,  at  your  own  appraisal,  foundation  animals  of 
proved  superiority  and  show  winning  young  stock  of  the  richest 
breeding. 

Every  animal  is  strictly  a  top.  Highlights  include  all  of  the  colts  by 
Enchanter,  International  Gr.  Ch.,  including  a  National  Res.  Jr.  Champ; 
the  noted  Suffolk  sire  Hawthorn  Bowman  and  his  get,  including  an 
International  Res.  Gr.  Ch.  (see  illustration) ;  all  of  the  1940  show 
string  of  both  Suffolks  and  Percherons,  including  Miss  Horticultural, 
1940  Nat'l  Percheron  Show  Gr.  Ch. 


Vine  Tree  Hazel,  Int'n'l  Res.  Gr.  Ch. 


Reserving  only  Enchanter, 
Hawthorn  Saam  and  a  few 
older  mares,  all  of  the  rest  go 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Prac- 
tically all  Percheron  mares  in 
foal  to  Enchanter.  1940  Inter- 
national Show  herds  to  be 
auctioned,  subject  to  posses- 
sion after  the  show. 

For  Illustrated  Catalog 
Write  or  Wire 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards 


FARM  BUILDINGS  by  JAMESWAY 

—  Offer  estate  owners  utmost  efficiency  in  design,  ventilation,  insulation,  fire  re- 
sistance and  equipment ...  combined  with  distinctive  modern  beauiy.  For  33  years 
Jamesway  engineers  have  aided  in  designing  and  equipping  America's  outstand- 
ing farm  buildings.  You  are  invited  to  use  James- 
way's  FREE  consultation  service. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-114 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.        Elmira.  N.  Y.        Oakland.  Calif. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


BlacKnecked  swan. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Milk  Fed  Young 
TURKEYS 

For  Thanksgiving 

Parcel  Post  anywhere 
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Domestic,  Wild,  and 
Crossed  Birds 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 
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IRISH 

SETTERS 


An  exceptional  litter  sired  by  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher,  out  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Ch.  Beorcham  Blame- 
less are  available  and  may  be  seen  by  appointment. 

PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

Tuxedo  Park  Phone  38  New  York 


TOKALON 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  EaBle 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE  OCR 
SPECIALTY 


Offers  the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 

all  colors  and  ages,  at  $35.00  up.  60-day  health  guarantee. 
C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired.  Pairs  for  breeding.  Please 
state  wants  clearly. 

ToKalon  Kennels 
Woodstock  Road,  WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J  - 1 


FT 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dog's,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maynard.  Owner           Phone  Bedford  Village  7009 
Banksville  Road,  Bedford  Village,  New  York 

SAINT  BERNARDS 

of  distinction 

COCKER  SPANIELS — HUSKIES 
BOARDING— GROOMING— SHOWING 
DOG  FURNISHINGS 

WALDECK  KENNELS,  Inc. 

Kennels:  Rt.  7,  next  to  Outpost  Nursery's  Office 
Rl  DGEFI  ELD,  CONNECTICUT 

Edward  L.  Winslow,  Owner 
R.  Quackenbush.  Mgr. 
P.  0.  Box  294CL.  Tel.  93,   Established  1932 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


Welsh  Corgis 

Puppies    from    English  and 
American  champion  bitches,  by 
International  Champion  Sires. 
Dogs  seen  at  any  time 

THE  ANDELYS  KENNEL 

Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Fallass 

Box  74  CL,  Cross  River.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  South  Salem  413 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager—  ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289      Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


ELIMINATES  STAINS — ENDS  ODORS 

Dog-Tex  is  the  ori-  * 
ginal  proven  dog 
stain  eradicator. 
Ends  all  embar- 
rassing odors! 
Prevents  rotting 
dnd  bleaching! 
Your  dog  never 
had  a  better 
friend. 

11  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you, 
Wrife  direcf. 

CONSOLIDATE  fj* 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 
1713  S.  Halsted  St. 
Dept.  7,  Chicago,  III. 


BULLTERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 
available. 

Snug  Harbor  Kennels 

Mr.    &    Mrs.    Daniel  J. 
Bowen.  75  Homan  Blvd., 
Hempstead.    N.  Y. 


NE 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove | 
large  roundworms  and  hook* 
worms.  Effective — Dependable.! 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No.  652 
Write  lo  Animal  Industry  Dept  .  Oeska-n-lL 
PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke. Davis  Products 


Kennel  8c  Bench 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  GUN  DOGS;  WESTMINSTER; 
COMING  SHOWS 


For  those  people  who  own  gun 
dogs,  retrievers,  setters,  point- 
ers, and  spaniels,  autumn  is  the  big 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  time  that 
has  been  impatiently  awaited  since 
the  close  of  last  year's  shooting  sea- 
son, and  each  crisp  day  since  the 
first  of  September  has  been  a  re- 
minder that  soon  the  sports  of  wild- 
fowling,  upland  shooting,  and  field 
trials  could  be  enjoyed  once  again. 

It  can  also  be  a  time  of  great 
misunderstanding  between  man  and 
dog.  and  all  because  so  many  people 
are  going  afield  with  new.  or  newly- 
trained  dogs  that  they  don't  know, 
or  don't  know  how  to  control. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  with  a  dog,  or  dogs,  still  in 
his  prime,  well-trained  for  the  type 
of  shooting  you  enjoy  most,  in  fairly 
good  condition  from  pre-season  work, 
and  with  an  understanding  of  you. 
and  what  you  want  him  to  do — 
whether  he  does  it  or  not  is  another 
question! 

Or,  you  may  be  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  really  understands  dogs,  and 
have  the  time  and  ability  to  train 
them  yourself.  In  this  case,  perhaps 
you  have  a  youngster  or  two  that 
you  have  been  giving  patient  lessons 
to  all  summer.  Now.  with  the  season 
about  to  open,  they  can  have  the 
experience  of  actual  shooting  con- 
ditions, and  soon  will  be  a  pride  and 
joy  before  the  gun. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 


a  great  many  of  your  fellow  sports- 
men who  aren't  so  lucky.  Some  of 
them  have  acquired  their  first  shoot- 
ing dogs.  Others  may  have  lost  an 
old  ""meat"  dog  and  are  pinning 
their  hopes  on  their  checkbooks,  and 
professional  trainers,  to  replace  him. 

Some  of  these  people,  of  course, 
know  what  they  are  doing:  the  kind 
of  dog  they  want,  where  to  buy  him, 
and  what  to  do  after  they  get  him. 
But  according  to  many  people  who 
train  and  sell  dogs  all  too  many  of 
their  customers  are  apt  to  spoil  the 
dog,  their  own  dispositions,  and  the 
trainer,  or  previous  owner's,  reputa- 
tion— and  usually  without  reason. 
To  these  inexperienced  owners  the 
following  words  of  advice  are  ad- 
dressed. 

In  the  first  place  remember  that 
getting  a  new  dog  is  not  like  buying 
a  new  automobile.  Dog  breeding  and 
training  are  not  processes  of  mass 
production.  You  can't  merely  tell 
the  man  at  the  kennel  the  breed  and 
type  you  want  and  walk  out  with 
a  dog  that  is  going  to  suit  your  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Choosing  a  dog.  the  dog  that  is 
going  to  add  pleasure  to  your  days 
afield,  and  also  be  a  welcome  mem- 
ber of  your  household,  is  less  diffi- 
cult than  choosing  a  wife — you  can 
always  sell  the  dog — but  is  still  a 
problem  that  shouldn't  be  entered 
into  lightly. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  with 


Mrs.  R.  C 


Bondy's  u-ire-haired  jox  terrier.  Ch.  Crackley  Striking  of  Wildoaks, 
who  now  has  jour  best  in  show  awards  to  his  credit 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


tlie  aid  of  an  experience*  1  friend  and 
a  reliable  kennel  you  have  found 
what  you  want.  His  previous  owner 
has  demonstrated  his  good  points, 
and,  quite  naturally,  done  his  best 
to  conceal  his  bad  ones.  You  have 
paid  tha  price — a  stiff  one  in  all 
probability,  but  good  dogs  don't 
conic  cheap. 

You  now  own  a  dog,  anil  here  is 
where  the  inexperienced  owner's 
troubles  so  often  start.  To  begin 
with,  don't  let  him  loose  as  soon  as 
you  get  him  home.  You  arc  still  a 
stranger  to  him.  no  matter  how  af- 
fectionate and  demonstrative  lie  may 
be.  or  how  much  fuss  you  have  made 
over  him.  Your  home  is  not  his 
home — yet.  The  cash  transaction 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  His 
previous  owner  is  still  his  "boss" 
and  the  chances  are  he  will  try  to 
find  his  w  ay  back  and  may  get  lost 
or  run  over. 

Keep  him  on  a  leash  for  the  first 
few  days.  Also  keep  him  with  you 
as  much  as  possible  at  first — and  all 
the  time  for  that  matter.  Keep  him 
in  an  outdoor  kennel  if  you  want, 
but  bring  him  into  t he  house  when- 
ever you  can.  and  get  him  used  to 
your  voice,  your  family,  and  the 
house  and  grounds. 

Don't  feel  that  because  he  is  an 
"outdoor  dog"  having  him  in  the 
house  will  spoil  him  for  field  work. 
The  idea  that  a  shooting  dog,  no 
matter  what  breed,  should  be  kept 
in  a  kennel  where  he  never  sees  any- 
one except  at  feeding  and  exercise 
times  is  ridiculous.  There  never  was 
a  dog  that  couldn't  be  developed 
by  being  with  his  owner,  or  the  per- 
son who  handles  him,  as  much  as 
possible. 

However,  and  this  is  important, 
it  all  depends  on  how  you  treat  your 
dog  when  he  is  in  the  house,  or  with 
you.  or  with  some  member  of  your 
family,  that  counts.  You  can  easily 
spoil  him  by  not  enforcing  orders 
and  letting  him  do  anything  he 
wants. 

Don't  keep  naming  him  all  the 
time,  or  confuse  him  by  giving  di- 
rections that  he  doesn't  understand. 
Find  out  when  you  buy  him,  exactly 
what  he  has  been  taught  to  do  and 
what  commands  of  word  and  whistle 
he  should  obey  and  stick  to  these. 
He  should,  beside  his  field  training, 
have  a  few  simple  rules  that  he  must 
live  by:  being  housebroken,  not 
jumping  on  people,  keeping  off 
chairs,  walking  at  heel,  etc. 

Teach  him  whatever  he  doesn't 
know — anyone  can  teach  an  intel- 
ligent and  already  trained  dog  these 
simple  things — using  patience  and 
few  words.  All  this  helps  to  estab- 
lish in  his  mind  that  what  you  say 
goes.  This  impression  will  be  most 
helpful  on  shooting  days,  and  in 
field  trials,  where  you  haven't  any- 
where near  as  much  control  over 
him  as  you  have  at  home. 

Perhaps  instead  of  buying  a  ma- 
ture, trained,  dog  you  have  invested 


in  a  green  but  promising  puppy 
which  you  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
trainer.  If  you  have  done  this,  or 
contemplate  it,  here  are  a  few  es- 
sentials: 

You  should,  of  course,  be  sure 
you  have  chosen  a  good  man,  and 
one  with  plenty  of  experience  with 
your  particular  breed.  Tell  him  ex- 
actly what  you  want  your  dog  to 
be  trained  for,  and  give  him  plenty 
of  time  to  do  a  thorough  job.  When 
the  course  is  completed,  assuming 
that  your  young  hopeful  has  been 
an  apt  pupil,  go  to  the  kennel,  it 
at  all  possible,  and  see  him  put 
through  his  paces. 

Learn  every  command  of  voice 
and  whistle,  and  when  and  how  it 
is  given.  Take  charge  of  him  your- 
self under  the  trainer's  guidance, 
and  submit  to  a  little  training  your- 
self. If  this  is  impossible,  get  every 
detail  by  mail,  or  over  the  telephone. 
Even  ask  the  trainer  to  buy  you  a 
whistle  with  a  tone  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  one  he  used. 

When  the  dog  arrives  home  keep 
him  confined  for  a  while,  and,  in 
general,  treat  him  as  you  would  a 
new  and  strange  dog.  He  may  not 
remember  his  old  home  and  master 
as  well  as  you  think. 

All  too  often  the  pupil  is  returned 
to  an  owner  who  may  or  may  not 
be  a  total  stranger  to  him.  He  is 
given  strange  commands  by  a  person 
he  has  not  learned  to  love  and  re- 
spect. If  he  is  a  bold  dog  he  soon 
finds  that  he  can  get  away  with 
murder.  A  shy  one  may  be  hope- 
lessly ruined  by  shouted  orders,  that 
to  him  are  meaningless  and  confus- 
ing. In  either  case  the  trainer  gets 
the  blame,  and  usually  because  the 
dog  has  been  properly  trained  but 
his  master  hasn't. 

Remember  a  dog  isn't  a  piece  of 
machinery  set  to  do  a  certain  job 
faultlessly  time  after  time.  He  is 
an  individual  and  will  have  his  good 
and  bad  days,  likes  and  dislikes,  just 
as  you  have.  A  man  and  his  dogs 
are  a  team.  Each  must  do  his  part 
and  very  often  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes are  human  and  not  canine. 

WESTMINSTER  CHANCES 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  will  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
February  11  and  12. 

This  year  two  new  and  outstand- 
ing improvements  are  being  inau- 
gurated: the  show  is  being  held  as 
a  two-day  event  rather  than  three, 
and  entries  are  being  limited,  with 
the  exception  of  the  puppy  classes, 
to  dogs  which  have  won  first,  second, 
or  third  prizes  at  other  dog  shows. 
The  puppy  classes,  as  usual,  will  be 
open  to  all  pure-bred  dogs  under  one 
year  of  age. 

Concerning  these  changes  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  show,  J.  Gould 
Remick,  chairman  of  the  club's  show 
committee,  said,  "A  show  limited  to 


Champion  Brash  Best  Man,  and  his  son  Croglin 
Christopher,  at  eight  months  of  age. 

Five  champions  at  stud.  Particulars  sent  upon  request. 
A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available. 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER.  Owner 

Benvenue  Ave.,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Andrew  DeGraw.  Manager  Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


NAPE AGUE  KENNELS 


AY  RETRIEVER 


CHESAPEAKE 
AT  STUD: 

CH.  EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  of  LaNonne  Bonnie. 
Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.  AIRLINE  GOLDEN  DAWN,  out  of  Airline  Dl 
Donna,  by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.   TRICKSTER   ROBERT  OF   MONTAUK,  out  of  P 
of  Montauk,  by  F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 
NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK,  out  of  Betty  Monta 
Bud  Parker  Bang. 

■PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 
P.   H.   DATER,  Owner  PHILIP  COLLIN 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404— Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N 

Ret  icvers  boarded  and  trained 


ENCLISH 
COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Exceptional 
puppies 
are  availah'p 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.   Theo.    W.    Herbst,  Owner 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  oj  Giralda 

Puppies  sired   by   this  dog  and  other 
imported   champions   out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


ELLEIVBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  alway> 
for  sale.  We  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  kennels  of  Great 
Pyrenees  in  America. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS,  Reg. 
Mr.  S  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
Golden  Street,  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 
Tel.  Millis  244  Ring  3 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black   and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.F.D.  1  Creenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.:  Creenwich  4468 - M — House 
Creenwich  4468-R — Kennel 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 


Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
JACK  A.  SPEAR 


PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Poodles  of  Pillicoc  Strain 
For  Sale  and  at  Stud 

Particulars  on  application 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 
ELBERON,  N.  J. 
rs.  Milton  Erlanger     Mr.  Henry  Stoecker 
Owner  Manager 
Tel. :  Long  Branch  1911 
New  York  address:  117  East  64th  Street 
Tel.:  BUtterfleld  8-5010 


GLEN  HEAD,  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  RICHARD  C.  KETTLES,  Jr.  Owners 
BILL  VAN  DERVEER,  Manager 
Phones ■ 

Glen  Head  New  York 

Brookville  620  SPring  7-2200 


NOVEMBER,  1940 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  R>ad.  Jr..  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


BULLTERRIERS 

From  parents  chosen  for  intelligence 
and  personality  as  well  as  pedigrees 
White  Puppies  from  White  Stock 
Also  brindle.  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symme- 
trically marked  with  mo. e  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  M  ACKAY-SM  ITH 

Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


t        I  Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
^-4  "IB  puppies 

4  '  Jm         For  Sale 

g  SB  Mrs.  Roland  M.Baker 
**r,W?:    •:  MvtHe  Si..      Be  si  on  Mass 


DAYNEMOUTH 

> 
< 

KENNELS 

z 

LONGRIDGE 

3  Mature  GREAT  DANE 

CONN. 

X 

Brindle  Dogs  For  Sale 

- 

Tel.  Stamford 

■    -<—     3  MILES  -<& 

tn  i  i 

3-6030 

LONCRIOCE  ROAD 

Z 

5 

kJBBLa 

IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies    and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  Unive-sity 
Columbus  Ohio 
er  Club  of  America) 

(Member  of  Irish  Te-r 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

With  blcod  of  Ch.  Pepper  Martin.  Xugym  Bab- 
ette.  Dr.  John  Cromwell.  Eva  Mohawk.  Mr. 
Eugene  Hawks  Ghost.  Sired  by  Long  John  Silver 
out  of  Mohawk  bitch-  Whelped  3/2/40.  and 
9  23  39.  Price  $15  to  SJ50,  according  to  age  and 
field  wort  IRISH  AXD  GORDON'S  with  best 
blood  of  Inglehurst  Joker  and  Mallhawks  Tex. 
These  are  field  dogs  that  can  be  shown  a*  bench. 

HOBBY    KENNELS  AT  KEMPSVILLE 
R2.  Box  290  Norfolk.  Va 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Hisses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Bertcyn,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

and 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Reg.  A.  K.  C. 

CAMAYER  KENNELS 

John  S.  Cameron,  Owner 
Albany  Post  Road 
Oisining,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2210 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

BY  CH.  HARLEM  MASTERPIECE 
PUPPIES  WHELPED  MAY  24,  1940 

Kelliqreen  Kennels 

MR.  £r  MRS.  R.  PULITZER,  |R. 
Chicken  Valley  Rd.     Old  Brookville  L.  I. 
Telephone  Clen  Cove  2434 


0  YOU  WORRY 

HUE  YOUR  DOG  PIAYS?! 


Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-E  describing  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Kennel  Yard  protection.  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  536  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"BUFFALO"  P0RTABUJENCIN5] 


I  winners  will  not  only  stimulate  in- 
I  terest  in  Westminster  as  a  leading 
show,  but  will  also  do  much  for  dog 
shows  throughout  the  country.  Ex- 
hibitors will  have  more  incentive  to 
show  their  dogs  throughout  the 
year  in  order  to  secure  wins  that 
will  qualify  them  to  compete  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

"The  decision  to  reduce  the  show 
to  a  two-day  session  was  made  at 
the  request  of  many  exhibitors  who 
have  found  that  three  days  at  the 
Garden  placed  an  undue  strain  on 
both  dogs  and  handlers." 

The  breed  classes  will  be  judged 
on  the  first  day  and  evening  as  well 
as  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day.  The  variety  groups  will  be 
judged  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day.  and  the  final  awards  for 
Best  American  Bred  and  Best  in 
Show,  in  the  evening.  Due  to  the 
limited  time  the  judges  will  have 
heavy  assignments,  but  a  capable 
list  headed  by  the  well  known 
Joseph  P.  Sims  of  Philadelphia,  who 
will  make  the  Best  in  Show  selection, 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
!  undertake  the  task. 

There  will  be  new  and  improved 
arrangements  for  benching  the  dogs, 
including  better  lighting  and  venti- 
lation, and  more  and  larger  exercise 
areas.  In  the  arena,  an  improved 
]  arrangement  of  the  judging  rings 
I  has  been  devised  for  the  greater 
I  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  both 
I  exhibitors  and  spectators. 

The  Suffolk  County  Kennel  Club 
Show   on   September   -28th  scored 
|  probably  the  greatest   increase  in 
|  entries  over  1939  of  any  show  this 
year — 801  dogs  as  against  485. 
Held  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
|  the  Huntington  Crescent  Club  at 


Huntington.  Long  Island,  under 
cloudless  skies,  the  show  was  a  great 
tribute  to  Club  President  Richard 
C.  Kettles.  Jr.  and  James  M.  Austin, 
chairman  of  the  show  committee, 
who  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Best  in  show  went  to  Giralda 
Farm's  greyhound.  Giralda's  Cornish 
Man.  handled  by  McClure  Halley. 
and  best  American  bred  went  to  the 
standard  poodle.  Ch.  Blakeen  Cy- 
rano, owned  by  Lowmont  Kennels. 
The  judge  was  John  G.  Bates,  who 
officiated  in  place  of  Alfred  B. 
Maclay,  who  was  absent. 

The  obedience  test  classes  with  an 
entry  of  over  75  dogs  were  a  feature 
of  the  show.  In  addition  to  sterling 
silver  prizes  and  cash  in  each  class, 
a  trophy  for  best  obedience  test  dog 
was  presented  in  each  group,  and 
one  for  a  new  award,  best  obedience 
test  dog  in  show.  This  was  won  by 
the  black  and  white  English  cocker 
spaniel.  Ch.  Blaekmoor  Beaconblaze 
of  Giralda.  C.  D..  C.  D.  X..  handled 
by  John  Simson.  Wilbur  D.  Tripp 
was  the  judge  and  accomplished  a 
difficult  job  creditably. 

The  Long  Island  Cocker  Spaniel 
Club  made  the  classes  at  this  show 
its  specialty  and  Leonard  G.  Buck, 
the  judge,  found  his  best  of  breed 
in  the  black  American  type  cocker, 
Ch.  Sugartown  Talisman. 

I'LL  TAKE  THE  LOW 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

back — even  to  all  four  of  the  races — 
the  chances  are  he'll  find  the  best 
still  in  there,  trying  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  rare  purse  money  available  to 
distance  horses  of  moderate  class. 


One  thing  is  sure.  There  is  little 
chance  of  Mr.  B.'s  trainer  being  able 
to  "pick  a  spot"  for  these  two  older 
horses. 

Mr.  B..  after  a  couple  of  lean 
meetings,  may  cast  a  speculative  eye 
on  the  two-mile,  two  and  one-half- 
mile  and  three-mile  steeplechases. 
The  sires  of  his  two  problem  horses 
have  been  known  to  produce  some 
excellent  jumpers,  and  he  wonders 
if  better  use  could  be  made  of  his 
good  racing  tools  on  the  steeple- 
chase course. 

But  he  soon  learns  that  to  show 
consistent  winning  form  over 
the  big  brush  fences,  his  horses  prob- 
ably will  need  two  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  that  prospect  does  not 
appeal,  as  he  likes  to  keep  his  stable 
budget  in  balance  and  does  not 
fancy  "carrying"'  horses  long  for  any 
purpose.  And  his  trainer  strongly 
opposes  the  idea. 

The  hurdle  race  is  tailor-made  for 
this  type  of  owner.  It  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  his  distance 
horses,  and  enlarges  their  opportuni- 
ties for  finding  and  winning  races  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  more. 

Such  opportunities  please  not  only 
owners,  but  also  their  trainers.  No 
trainer  worth  his  salt  likes  to  keep 
dead-heads  in  his  barn.  If  he  is  on 
the  job.  he  is  anxious  to  have  all  his 
horses  race  as  often  as  they  are  fit 
to  win.  To  be  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  distance  horses,  when 
there  are  few  races  for  them,  merely 
burdens  him  with  time-consuming 
and  profitless  labor. 

Out  of  comprehensible  self-inter- 
est, however,  a  trainer  may  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  the  route-runners 
be  tried  at  steeplechasing.  To  him. 
this  may  imply  releasing  the  horses 
to  some  trainer  who  specializes 
in  jumpers.  If  the  horses  were  to 
be  sent  over  brush,  probably  that 
would  be  correct.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  seen  once  or  twice  in  this 
country  and  innumerable  times  in 
England  that  the  trainer  who  can 
get  a  moderate  horse  fit  to  go  a  dis- 
tance can  prepare  the  same  horse  to 
run  over  hurdles. 

The  development  of  good  steeple- 
chase jockeys  is  as  imperative  to 
the  health  of  that  sport  as  good  rid- 
ers are  in  flat  racing,  or  good  drivers 
in  harness  racing.  Yet  there  is  usually 
a  dearth  of  first  class  jump  riders  in 
this  country.  Some  attribute  this 
shortage  to  the  belief  entertained 
by  the  riding  boys  that  a  steeple- 
chase jock — excepting  the  few  most 
talented — is  apt  to  wind  up  beneath 
the  daisies  or  in  the  ashcan. 

The  facts  do  not  substantiate  that 
belief,  but  it  discourages  boys  who 
are  likely  prospects  for  cross-country 
riding.  They  are  also  often  disheart- 
ened by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
mounts  until  they  have  had  experi- 
ence, and  the  equal  difficulty  of  get- 
ting experience  on  any  but  the  worst 
jumpers,  horses  which  threaten  to 
break  the  boys  into  bits  before  they 
get  enough  experience  to  ride  better 
ones.  A  third  discouragement  has 
been  the  relatively  small  number  of 
jumping  races,  offering  the  appren- 
tice or  skilled  boy  few  chances  to 
earn  a  day's  wage. 

Almost  in  one  swoop,  a  circuit  of 


P.   T.  JOKES 


The  English  cocker  spaniel,  Ch.  Blackmonr  Beaconblaze  of  Giralda,  CD.  CDX.; 
best  obedience  trial  dog  at  Suffolk  Co.  Kennel  Club  Shoic 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


DEPENDABLE  WARM  SUNSHINE 

CASA  BLANC  A 

i  Hotel  and  Cottages,  directly  on  famous 
Doctor's  Cave  Bathing  Beach.  Warm 
sunshine  every  day,  never  a  cold  day. 


Verandah  rooms  and 
suites,  cottages.  Ameri 
can  plan  from  S6.00  daily 
Golf,  tennis,  ridino.  sea  and  rivei 
fishing,    crocodile  shoot 
\        ing.    mountain  climbing 
Restricted  clientele 


For  folder,  consuls  your  travel  agent, 
or  -write  R.  L.  EWES.  Manager. 

MONTEGO  BAY    JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

CABLE  "CASA  BLANCA" 


IRON  .•"WIRE  FENCE 
A  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT 


Manufacturers  of  Interior  and 
Exterior  Iron  Railing,  Window 
Guards,  Pipe  Railing  Arches, 
Swinging  and  Folding  Gates,  etc. 


Write  for  our  latest  folder. 

Office  and  Factory 
3311  Spring  Grove  Ave. 


CINCINNATI   IRON   FENCE   CO.  ine, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Member   of  Private  Rod  &  Gun 
Club  will  sell  Ownership  share 
to    Sportsman    who  qualifies 
for  Exclusive  and  restricted 
Membership 
Limited  to  60  members 

HUNTING  FISHING 

DEER       BEAR       BASS  TROUT 

2700  Acres  woodland  estate 
surrounding  Clubhouse 

Large  Lake  and  Four  Miles  of 
Trout  Streams  stocked  annually. 
All  completely  owned  by  the 
Club  since  organization  in  1918. 
Only  2  hours  drive  from  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York. 

WRITE  BOX  38,  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Erie  Ave.  &  F  St.       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Cataloj  that  is  savins  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 


"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W,  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  


Address 

r*ity  


State 


MORGAN 

William  J.  Clothier's  Henchman,  outstanding  over  timber,  extreme  right,  wins 
the  Pennsylvania  Hunt  Cup 


hurdle  races  at  the  big  tracks  would 
mow  down  all  those  objections.  Boys 
who  have  had  flat  racing  experience, 
or  who  have  come  up  through  the 
mill  as  exercise  lads,  could  break 
into  the  jumping  game  over  the  hur- 
dle route  w  ith  little  risk.  The  records 
of  last  year's  \i  races  at  the  Aque- 
duct hurdle  course  show  there  were 
only  nine  falls  in  1939,  out  of  a  total 
of  117  starters  in  the  events.  The 
hoys  who  are  looking  for  experience 
can  get  it  the  easiest  way  here.  Not 
one  of  the  nine  who  fell  at  Aqueduct 
was  seriously  injured. 

Whereas  a  free-lance  steeplechase 
professional  of  today  is  considered 
a  marvel  if  he  wins  "20  races  in  a  sea- 
son, at  $50  a  winning  ride;  gets  a 
hundred  non-winning  mounts  at  $25 
a  ride,  and  maybe  has  someone  pay 
him  a  slight  fee  for  first  call  on  his 
services,  the  same  boy  operating  at 
tracks  where  there  were  both  hurdle 
and  brush  courses  might  reasonably 
expect  to  double  his  income. 

From  this  "hurdle  school"  might 
emerge  the  future  greats  of  brush 
racing.  The  new  element  of  jockeys, 
like  the  new  owners  and  trainers 
attracted,  normally  should  graduate 
onto  the  full  roster  of  steeplechasing. 

The  question  of  public  and  track 
managements  may  also  be  ac- 
corded joint  treatment  here.  Pre- 
sumably the  public  will  not  support 
jumping  races  via  the  parimutuels, 
because  of  a  distrust  of  the  "true 
form"  of  the  jumpers.  Presumably, 
also,  track  managements  are  skepti- 
cal of  jumper  courses  because  the 
public  will  not  pay  for  the  races. 

Both  of  these  presumptions  have 
been  somewhat  staggered  by  the  re- 
cent Belmont  spring  meeting,  and 
events  at  Saratoga.  At  Belmont  the 
public  bet  $1,051,373  through  the 
mutuel  machines  on  22  steeple- 
chases. The  cost  of  the  steeplechasing 
was  $38,700  in  purse  money,  and 
the  track  "take,"  exclusive  of  break- 
age, was  $52,568.  As  for  the  true 
form  of  the  jumpers,  at  Belmont  and 
the  Pimlico  spring  meeting,  in  34 
races  the  favorite  won  15  times,  was 
second  four  times  and  third  eight 
times.  Only  seven  times  was  he  out 
of  the  money. 

The  percentage  of  winning  fa- 
vorites was  about  44,  or  almost  10% 
better  than  the  average  of  winning 
favorites  on  the  flat.  Thus  Belmont 
proved  the  public  will  bet  the 
jumpers.  The  records  of  the  races 
show- that  thev  should  bet  them,  that 


steeplechase  horses  merit  the  faith 
of  their  backers. 

If  this  public  support,  and  track 
profit,  can  result  from  the  more 
hazardous  brush  racing,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  even  greater  enthusi- 
asm and  greater  track  profits  can 
be  evoked  by  the  hurdle  races,  where 
the  chances  of  jumping  mistakes 
costing  a  horse  a  race  are  much  re- 
duced. Where  there  is  already  evi- 
dence of  popular  interest  in  steeple- 
chasing, two  jumping  races  a  day, 
one  over  brush,  one  over  hurdles, 
would  not  be  too  much. 

While  it  is  plain  steeplechasing 
must  always  be  a  sport  of  independ- 
ent stature,  however  closely  interwo- 
ven its  relationship  to  flat  racing, 
the  breeding  interests  of  both  types 
of  owners  are  now  more  than  ever 
bound  by  a  common  lot.  For  some 
years  we  have  turned  to  England 
and  Ireland  for  much  of  our  cross- 
country stock.  We  can  no  longer  do 
so.  The  available  blood  lines  now  in 
America  must  supply  the  stayers  and 
the  jumpers  alike. 

Our  wiser  track  authorities,  no- 
tably Alfred  Vanderbilt  of  Belmont 
and  Pimlico.  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Santa  Anita,  have  resolved 
to  boost  the  value  of  their  distance 
races,  to  encourage  American  breed- 
ing of  the  type  of  horses  which  pre- 
sumably have  in  the  past  been  an 
English  specialty. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  in  the  least  wish- 
ful thinking  to  believe  that  within  a 
few  years  we  may  find  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  one  of  those  vener- 
able characters  long  popular  across 
the  water — a  shrewd,  honest  and 
long-winded  horse  that  can  do  him- 
self justice  on  the  flat,  over  hurdles 
or  through  the  big  brush  fences. 
When  we  have  a  few  of  that  ilk 
around,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
mournful  and  mistaken  wails  about 
steeplechasing's  failure  to  "catch  the 
public  imagination." 

Whatever  tracks  now  decide  to 
feed  that  imagination  the  sustenance 
it  clearly  desires,  will  start  off  vir- 
tually even-Steven.  Aqueduct's  hur- 
dle course  was  torn  up  when  the 
racing  oval  was  altered  this  year, 
and  the  hurdlers  will  not  come  back 
there  until  later.  Delaware  Park  has 
its  "little  brush"  as  well  as  its  major 
du  Pont  type  fences,  but  no  other 
plants  now  exploit  the  possibilities 
of  the  safest,  fastest  and  most  pliable 
of  all  jumping  races. 

By  next  year,  how  many  will  have 
caught  on? 
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Hume,  to  ■■ 
thousands 
of  World 
Travelers 

Whenever  and 
wherever  well- 
traveled  people 
meet  and  Philadel- 
phia is  mentioned, 
immediately  the 
"Bellevue",its  serv- 
ice, food,  atmos- 
phere, become 
the  absorbing 
topic.  Rates  are 
reasonable. 

BEILEVUE 
STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


LLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  General  ,«ana»er 


PREFERRED 

o5e  wlio  Lnoiv 


If  you  seek  the  ultimate  in  smart 
living,  service  and  convenience, 
consider  The  Drake.  Every  service 
of  the  modern  metropolitan  hotel 
is  here,  along  with  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  refinement.  Here  are 
pleasant  suites,  tastefully  deco- 
rated. All  of  which  tend  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  design  for  living. 

Immediate  or  Fall  Occupancy 

Yearly  Lease  Furnished  or  Un- 
furnished.. .  Seasonal,  monthly 
or  shorter  accommodations  in 
Furnished  Rooms  or  Suites. 

HOTEL  Q 

"NEW  YORK'S  SMART 
APARTMENT  HOTEL" 

440  Park  Avenue  at  56th  Street 
W.  W.  MYERS,  Manager 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


Here  we  have  an  art  gallery 
with  no  artist  over  twelve 
years  old.  Everyone  whose  picture 
appears  on  this  page  should  bs 
proud  for  each  picture  was  chosen 
with  care  from  the  largest  selection 
we  have  ever  received. 

The  five  dollar  prize  is  won  by 
Nancy  Masters  whose  horse's  head 
is  outstandingly  good.  Special  men- 
tion to  Fannie  Maze,  Margaret 
Hartshorne  and  a  pat  on  the  proud 
head  of  Louise  Warfield's  cocker 
spaniel. 

Subjects  for  stories,  drawings  and 
photographs  next  month — "Winter 
Sports,"  "Stable  Scene,"  "My  Am- 
bition." 

All  contributors  must  be  under 
18;  all  contributions  must  bear  your 
name,  age,  address  and  signature  of 
parent  or  guardian  stating  that  it  is 
your  own  original  work. 


Drawn  by  Katie  Lou  Lambert,  Rollo, 
Ark.;  aged  8 


WHAT   DO  YOU   KNOW  ABOUT  THE   MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD? 

Part  I 

1.  When  you  arrive  mounted  at  the  meet  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
should  do? 

2.  When  hounds  are  drawing  a  covert  and  you  are  waiting  with  the 
field  near  the  covert  what  should  you  not  do? 

3.  If  your  horse  or  pony  kicks  what  two  things  should  you  do  about 
it  for  the  protection  of  others? 

4-  What  distance  should  you  give  anyone  jumping  a  fence  directly 
ahead  of  you? 

5.  If  hounds  are  running  hard  and  suddenly  check  (stop)  ichat  must 
you  do? 

6.  Why  should  you  do  this? 

7.  Why  should  you  turn  yourself  and  your  horse  out  as  well  as 
possible? 

8.  Should  your  horse  wear  a  colored  head-bund  in  the  hunting  field? 

9.  What  is  the  correct  number  of  braids  that  a  hunter's  mane  should 

be  put  up  in? 

10.  What  .should  you  always  do  what  the  day  is  over  and  hounds  turn 
for  home? 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  63 


Drawn  by  Eve  Prime,  Warrenton,  Va., 
aged  11 


Drawn  by  Beth  Rogers,  Glencoe,  IU., 
aged  10 


Drawn    by    Fannie    Maze,    Peru,  IU., 
aged  12 


Drawn    by  Martha    Struthers,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Masters,  Casper,  Wyo.;  aged  11 


A 


Drawn  by  Peggy  Hamilton,  Warrenton, 
Va.;  aged  11 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Hartshorne,  Little      Drawn  by  Barbara  Lott,  La  Grange,  III 
Silver,  N.  J.;  aged  11  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Alison  Stofer,  Kansas  City.      Drawn   by   March    Enders.  Waterford,      Drawn  by  Louise  Warfield,  Woodbine,      Dran-n    by    Jeanie    Baird  McKnight, 
Mont.;  aged  11  Conn.;  aged  11  Md.;  aged  10  Semickley,  Pa.;  aged  12 
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FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH 


WHEN  the  stadiums  throb  with  color  and 
cheers  and  hushed  hymns  to  Alma 
Mater— when  the  old  grads  return  to  relive 
memories  and  renew  their  youth— you'll  find 
these  lithe,  lean  Lincoln-Zephyrs  streaking 
through  the  brown  countryside. 

Go  wherever  America's  at  play  and  you'll 
see  them  flashing  in  from  every  point  on  the 
compass.  That's  because  these  sleek,  power- 
ful thoroughbreds— packed  with  hair-trig- 
ger "get-up-and-go"— are  youth's  dream 
of  what  a  perfectly  poised  and  appointed 
fine  car  should  look  like,  be,  and  do. 
And  that  goes  also  for  every  man  Jack  who 
dares  never  to  grow  old;  for  this  is  the  car 
Ponce  de  Leon  would  choose— youthful,  rug- 
ged, able,  yacht-smart  in  all  details,  with  a 
he-car  capacity  to  go  places  and  do  things. 

There's  a  new  thrill  awaiting  you  in  the 


Zephyr  glider  ride!  These  great  cars  are  built 
for  fairly  gliding  over  the  roughest  roads. 
You  relax  in  unprecedented  comfort  and 
luxury,  hammocked  gently  amidships  on 
Lincoln-Zephyr's  soft,  slow-motion  springs 
and  enjoy  a  ride  as  thrilling,  swift  and  quiet 
as  a  glider's  flight— yet  safe  as  your  favorite 
armchair.  You'll  learn  what  it  means  to 
command  the  smooth  power  of  12  eager 
cylinders,  so  spirited,  yet  so  nimble  and 
obedient  that  control  is  almost  effortless. 

Created  by  Lincoln  engineers  and  built  to 

1INC0L 


watch-like  nicety  in  the  renowned  Lincoln 
precision  plant,  these  1941  Lincoln-Zephyrs 
are  different  in  motor  .  .  .  different  in  basic 
design  .  .  .  different  in  construction.  And 
they  are  becoming  known  everywhere  for 
their  astonishing  economy. 

Sometime  soon,  why  not  discover  for  yourself 
why  we  believe  the  Lincoln-Zephyr  offers  you 
more  fun  per  gallon  than  any  other  type  of 
car?  Maybe  you've  been  missing  something! 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  CAR  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Builders  also  of  the  Lincoln-Continental,  Cabriolet  and  Coupe: 
the  Lincoln-Custom,  Sedan  and  Limousine. 


J^or  the 


fueled  j^ciictte 


If  you  imagine  you've  been  everywhere  and  have  exhausted  all  the  travel  thrills,  the  surprise  of  your  life  awaits  you  .  .  . 
in  Jamaica,  Isle  of  Dependable  Sunshine  .  .  .  World  travelers  call  it  the  loveliest  island  they  have  ever  seen.  Quaint  native 
life,  a  history  dating  from  1494,  thousands  of  miles  of  improved  motor  roads,  rafting  down  tropic  rivers,  gay  resort  hotels 
and  peaceful  mountain  inns — no  end  of  things  to  do  and  see.  Jamaica  keeps  its  summer  climate  all  winter  .  .  .  56°  at  7.000 
feet  up  in  the  mountains,  80°  on  uncrowded  beaches.  Indigo  peaks  draped  in  exotic  blooms  for  you  who  like  the  higher, 


cooler  altitudes 


and  the  emerald  Caribbean  surrounding  all. 


Hotel  rates  are  unusually  low.  For  booklet  C, 
consult  your  travel  agent  or  United  Fruit  Co., 
Canadian  National  Steamships,  Pan  American 
Airways,  Eastern  Air  Lilies,  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  (LA  4-1800),  or  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  B.W.I.   ( Cable  "Devboard".) 


BLUE   MOUNTAINS   —   EMERALD  SEA 


i  5 


1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Gift  Order  Form 

Please  send  COUNTRY  LIFE  gift  subscriptions  to  the 
following: 


Street 
City. . 


Street 
City.  . 


Street 
City.  . 


Year* 

Card 

□ 

  State  

□ 

   .  State  

□ 

  State  

(Check  for  "Card"  if  gift  announcement  is  to  be  sent) 


I  enclose 


Signed 
Street  , 
City.  . . 


State 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  RATES 

One  year   $5.00 

Two   years   $8.00 

Additional  subscriptions,  each  year   $3.00 

Canadian  Postage  $1.00  a  year  extra 
Foreign  Postage  $2.00  a  year  extra 

Your  own  subscription  renewal  may  be  included  at  these  rates. 
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Shown  above  is  the  Chippendale,  at  $745 
Other  De  Luxe  Capeharts  —  $495  to  $2500.' 
They  may  be  purchased  with  a  modest  initia 
payment  and  convenient  terms. 

The  luxury  of  a  Capehart  instrument  ma] 
be  enhanced  by  the  placing  of  convenient  con 
trol  stations  and  speakers  throughout  your  hom< 
and  grounds.  The  Capehart  is  also  providec 
for  use  in  concealed  or  built-in  installations. 

Visit  your  Capehart  dealer  or  write  today  fo 
illustrated  brochure.  The  Capehart  Division 
Farnsworth  Television  &  Radio  Corporation,  For 
Wayne,  Indiana. 


The  new  Capehart-Panamuse  is  a  more  mod 
eratelv  priced  instrument  built  by  Capehar 
craftsmen.  Prices  range  from  $149.50  ti 
$299.50.*  They  may  be  purchased  with  a  smal 
down  payment  and  convenient  terms. 
*l'rices  stii/htly  higher  on  the  West  Coas 
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THE     FINEST    IN    MUSICAL  REPRODUCTION 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

OLIVER 
MOORE 

BOOTMAKER 

FIFTY-SIX  WEST 
FORTY  -  SIXTH  ST 
NEW  YORK 

Where  Modern  Custom 
Boot  and  Shoe  Making 
Originated    in  America 


and  You've  Years 
of  FUN  and  THRILLS  Ahead! 

•  Wear  an  Allscope  and  see  it  all! 
At  the  games,  theatre,  matches — ■ 
havea  front  row  seat.  Wear  Allscope 
(telescopic  spectacles  worn  like 
glasses).  See  action  the  ordinary 
spectator  misses.  Allscopes  are  light, 
comfortable — leave  both  bands  free. 
Double  power,  $14;  3V4  power  $16. 
At  optical  stores,  or 
direct,  postpaid  (or 
C.  O.  D.).  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

WRITE 
FOR  CATALOG' 

★  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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FOR  LEATHER 

This  fall  start  your 
leather  things  on  a 
new  lease  on  life. 
Treat  them  with 
LEXOL.  the  self- 
penetrating  condi- 
tioner of  genuine 
leather. 

After   the  easy.  < — \_^^-\ 
clean  LEXOL  treat-  ^l_rj2=3^ 
ment.  apply  any  pol-  f  I  [ 
ish    to   shoes,   hags.  \1  J 
boots,    etc.    LEXOL  ' 
thoroughly  lubri- 
cates   leather  and 
will  not  soil  or  Main 
clothing.  3  oz.,  25c;  pint.  SI;  gal- 
lon. $-1.  Sold  by  many  -hoe.  sports, 
luggage  and  saddlery  stores  such  as 
the  following: 

/Veic  York 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
Airman's  Babers,  Ltd. 

Brooks  Bros. 
Chicago 

Marshall  Field  V.  L.  &  A. 

Chas.  Meurisse  &  Co. 
Los  Angeles  San  Franciseo 

May  Co.  White  House 

THE  MARTIN  DENNIS  CO. 

Newark.  New  jersey 


you  may  he  stop- 
ping throughout  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  old 
world  for  that  matter, 
ask  your  hotel  manager 
what  isTHE  hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia. Without  a  mo- 
ment'sbesitationhe  'llsay 

RELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

One  of  the  Few  Famous 
Hotels   in  America 
CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  General  Manager 
REASONABLE  RATES 
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"May  ye  ne'er  want  for  a  friend, 
nor  a  bottle  to  gie  him 


There's  one  decisive  tiling  about  a  <l'\ 
of  Teacher's  Scotch:  This  famous  old 
'hieland"  whisky  is  always  in  good  taste! 


sV».r?eeV\oo ' 


TEACHERS 

Perfection  of  Blended  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  .  .  .  SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  new  YORK  city  •  importers  since  1794 
DECEMBER,  1940 


T/ie  Mystery  of  the  spare  that's 
always  empty  .  .  .  j^^Amj^ 
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teiJs  yow  why  your  nevr  Station 

Wa»on  showlrf  he  a  Parhard! 


OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN,  you'll 
hear  owners  say:  "We  bought 
our  Packard  station  wagon  as  a 
second  car — but,  somehow,  it's 
become  our  Number  One  Car!" 

And  why  not!  For  the  Packard  is 
the  smartest,  most  comfortable 
station  wagon  that  ever  rolled! 
You'll  glory  in  its  heavier,  trimmer 
ruggedness  ...  its  weather-tight 
construction,  so  rattle -free  and 


draft-proof!  You'll  thrill  to  the 
many  extra  little  luxuries  you'll 
find  in  this  car  that  proudly  bears 
the  Packard  name! 

Every  inch  of  its  handsome  -weep 
tells  vou  it's  a  Packard  —  yet  it 
costs  surprisingly  little  more  than 
the  lowest -priced  station  wagon 
built — and  it  challenges  them  (/// 
on  economy  and  operation! 
ASK  THE  MAN  WHO   OWNS  ONE 


Here's  a  Station  Wagon  Dream  (,'onie  True.' 


comfort,  thanks  to  Pack- 
ard's Air-Glide  riili-! 


Variety  of  seating  ar- 
rangements gives  you  5 
cars  in  1.  Room  for  8 
adults,  with  loads  of  space 
for  luggage! 


Slip  into  Packard's  open- 
road  Aero-Drive* — get  1 
mile  free  in  5! 


First  time  in  a  station 
wagon:   really  luxurious 


\\  ith  the  Packard  Elec- 
tromatic  Clutch,*  your 
left  foot  loafs  .  .  .  the  car 
itself  operates  the  clutch, 
much  more  smoothly 
than  even  the  most  ex- 
pert driver! 


Powered  by  Packard 
Passmaster  engine — lO"^ 
thriftier  on  gas! 


RACING 

To  Dec  7  Bay  MmADOWS,  San  Mateo,  Cat. 

Dec.  20-Jan.  7    Tropical  Park.  Fla. 

Dec.  2S-Feb.  22  Golden  Gate  Pakk.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Dec.  28-Mar.  9   Santa  An  ita  Pakk,  Cal. 
Jan.  8-Mar.  1     Hialeah  Pakk,  Fla. 
Mar.  3-April  10  Tropical  Pakk,  Fla. 


1941  PACKARD 
STATION  WAGON 


$1231  and  up,  delivered  in  Detroit.  State  taxes  extra.  Prices  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  Available  on  the  110  and  120  chassis  .  .  . 
in  both  standard  and  de  luxe  models.  ^Optional  at  extra  cost. 


Dec.  14 
Dec.  27 


Dec.  7-8 
Dec.  7-8 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  2S 
Jan.  5-G 


Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec- 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  30 
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9-13 
10 


Dec.  30 


To  Dec.  7 
Dec.  11-1M 
Jan.  20-24 


Dec.  4-5 
Dec.  is 


Dec.  1-25 
To  Dec.  2 
To  Dec.  2 

To  Dec.  2 
To  Dec.  2 
Dec.  2-15 
Dec.  2-20 
Dec.  2-14 
Dec.  3-21 
Dec.  3-2S 
Dec.  3-14 
Dec.  4-Feb.  2 

To  Dec.  5 
To  Dec.  5 
Dec.  5- Jan.  1 
Dec.  6-Jan.  1 
To  Dec.  7 
To  Dec.  S 

To  Dec.  S 
Dec.  S-28 
Dec.  10-24 
Dec.  12-Feb. 
To  Dec.  14 
Dec.  14-.Tan. 
To  Dec.  15 


HORSE  SHOWS 

BROOKLYN,  X.  Y. 

Annual  Junior  Show,  Pinehurst.  X.  C. 


DOC  SHOWS 

Blue  Water  Kennel  Club,  Port  Huron.  Mich. 
Silver  Bay  Kennel  Club,  San  Diego.  Cal. 
Palm  Springs  Kennel  Club,  Palm  Springs.  Cal. 
Kennel  Club  of  Central  Pa.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
American  Spaniel  Club,  Sew  York 


FIELD  TRIALS    (POINTER  AND  SETTER) 

Warrick  County  Shooting  Dog  Club,  Gentryville,  Ind. 
Mannsdale  Field  Trial  Club,  Mannsdale,  Miss. 
Florida  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Pointer  Cu  b  of  America  (Members  Stakes),  Pinehurst,  X.  C. 
Pointer  Club  of  America  (Open  Stakes),  Pinehurst,  X.  C. 
Tennessee  Field  Trial  Club,  Jackson.  Tenn. 
Gclf  Coast  Field  Trial  Club,  Blessing,  Tex. 
South  Carolina  Field  Trial  Assn..  Sumter,  S.  C. 
Amateur   Field   Trial    Club,   Quail   Championship  Inaugural, 
Albany,  Ga. 

Grenada  Hi  nt  and  Field  Trial  Club.  Grenada.  Miss. 


LIVESTOCK  SHOWS 


111. 
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To  Dec.  15 

Dec.  16-31 
Dec.  20-29 
Dec.  23-Feh.  1 
To  Dec.  25 
To  Dec.  29 
To  Dec.  29 

To  Dec.  30 
To  Dec.  31 

To  Dec.  31 
December 
Dec-Jan.  1 
Dec.-.Tan.  2 

I  Dec.-Jan.  5 
Dec.-.Tan.  5 
Dec.-Jan.  8 

|  Dec.-Jan.  11 

|  Dec.-Jan.  12 
Dec.-Jan.  26 

'  Dec-April  IS 


International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago, 
Maine  Poultry  Fair,  Portland.  Me. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Christmas  Exhibition.  Raleigh  Garden  Club.  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
Show  and  Lecture.  Horticultural  Society  of  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Orrefors  Glass.  Xeville  Public  Museum.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

ISth  Century  French  Sculpture.  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore.  Md. 

•'Line    in   Art"   American    Paintings   from    Whitney  Museum, 

Albright  Art  Gallery.  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
St.  John  The  Divine.  Xew  York  Historical  Society,  X.  Y. 
Paintings  by  Antonio  P.  Marti  no,  Macbeth  Galleries,  X.  Y. 
Sculpture,  Jo  Davidson.  Watercolors.  Knoedler  Gal.,  X.  Y. 
Paintings  by  Manfred  Schwartz.  Lii.enfei.d  Galleries.  X.  Y. 
Lucille  Corcos'  One-Man-Show,  Schneider-Gabriel  Gallery-,  X.  Y". 
Watercolors  by  Gordon  Grant.  Grand  Central  Galleries,  X.  Y. 
LEADING  American  Printmakers.  Grand  Central  Gal.,  X.  Y. 
Portraits  by  John  Y'oung-Hunter.  Grand  Central  Galleries,  X.  Y. 
Miniature  Rooms  by  Mrs.  James  W.  Thorne,  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts.  Boston.  Mass. 
Paintings.  Catherine  C.  ("richer.  Corcoran  Gals.,  Wash.  D.  C. 
Commercial  Printing.  Architectural  League,  X.  Y. 
Recent  ACCESSIONS,  BROOKLYN  Museum.  N.  Y. 
Egyptian  Religion.  Walters  Gallery.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Coorbet  Exhibition,  Harriman  Gallery,  X.  Y. 

Annual  Philadelphia  Water  Color  and  Print  Exhibition, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phila.,  Pa. 

GEORGES  RoCADLT,  Institute  of  Modern  Art,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Xoble.  Paintings.  Wilmington  Soc.  Fine  Arts,  Del. 

Paintings  by  Claude  Buck.  Grand  Central  Galleries.  X.  Y\ 

700  Years  of  Sporting  Literature,  Groi.ier  Club.  X.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Lorex  MacIver,  Pierre  Matisse  Galleries,  X.  Y. 

Washington  Water  Color  Club,  Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

BEGINNINGS  of  Lithography.  Lithographs  by  Daumier.  Views  of 
Italy  in  The  17th  Century,  Peasants  and  Landscapes  by 
Rembrandt  and  His  Contemporaries.  English  Landscape 
Traditions  of  19th  Century.  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 

Recent  Auditions  to  Print  Collection,  Drawings  for  Book 
Illustrations.  Xew  York  Public  Library.  X.  Y. 

Watercolors  by  Henrietta  Hoopes.  Knoedler  Gallery.  X.  Y. 

Lithographs  by  Mervix  Jules.  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Greek  Vases,  Walters  Gallery.  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Veterans  Society  of  Artists.  Rarbizon  Plaza  Gal.,  X.  Y. 

Edouard  Vysekal  Memorial,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

Sculpture  and  Carl  Milles.  Exhibition  by  Artists  Union  of 
Baltimore.  Baltimore  Musei  m  of  Art.  Md. 

Prints.  Drawings  by  Sculptors.  Baltimore  Muse'  m  of  Art.  Md. 

Exhib.  by  Society  of  Designer-Craftsmen.  Artist-Craftsman  Gal., 
X.  Y. 

Print  Room's  250th  Show.  X.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Local  Artist's  Show.  Dayton  Art  Institute,  Ohio. 

Walt  Disney  Show,  lx>s  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

"Art  Fixds  a  Way,"  Brooklyn  Museum.  X.  Y. 

The  Nativity  In  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum.  X.  Y. 

American  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 

Contemporary  American  Painting.  Whitney  Museum,  X.  Y. 

Art  Student's  League,  X.  Y. 

Children's  Clothing.  Brooklyn  Museum,  X.  Y. 

The  Art  of  the  Jeweler.  Metropolitan  Museum,  X.  Y. 

Movie  Masterpieces.  BALTIMORE  Museum  of  Art,  Mil. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  AT  BROOKS  BROTHERS 


SPORTING  PINS  AND  CLIPS  made  of  14K  gold,  may  be  had  in  many  different  styles  and  patterns, 
including  those  illustrated,  (reading  down  from  top  to  bottom,  left  column):  Heavy  Round  Wire 
Safety  Pin,  $10;  Dog  Crystal-on-Gold-Strap  Clip,  $40j  Bow  Knot  Pin,  $14;  Bow  Knot  Clip, 
$20;  Golf  Club  Clip,  $12.50;  Propeller  Clip,  $20.  (Middle  column)  Oar  Pin,  $14;  Cheek  Bit 
Collar  Clip,  $12;  Coaching  Horn  Pin,  $22;  Ski  Pin,  $12;  Golf  Driver  Pin,  $11;  Golf  Club 
Pin,  $10;  and  Snaffle  Bit  Pin,  $12.  (Right  column)  Ski  Pole  Pin,  18;  Riding  Crop  Pin,  $14; 
Cheek  Bit  Pin,  $12;  Horseshoe-nail  Pin,  $12.50;  Sailboat  Pin,  $24;  and  Hunting  Horn,  $24. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS  ENG- 
LISH BRIAR  PIPES,  $6.50 
to  $14.50.  Illustrated, 
plain  bit,  $6.50;  silver 
banded,  $7.50.  brooks 

BROTHERS  TOBACCO 
POUCHES  are  $1.50  to  $8. 
Illustrated:  Striped  Silk 
Roll-up,  $4.50,  and  Pock- 
etbook  style,  $3.50;  Pig- 
skin, Pocketbook  style,  $3. 


FLIGHT  SPEED  HIGHBALL  GLASSES  with 
quail,  ruffed  grouse,  pintail,  pheasant,  mal- 
lard and  canvasback  in  full  colors  (name 
and  flight  speed  of  each  etched  in  the  glass). 
Set  of  six,  $12;  $24  a  dozen,  game  record 
BOOK  with  flight  speed  of  game  birds  in 
miles  per  hour  on  rawhide  leather  insert  set 
in  the  pigskin  cover,  $8.  leather  cigar- 
ette BOX  to  match,  as  illustrated,  is  $10. 


HUNTING,  RIDING  AND  POLO  ACCESSORIES 
imported  by  Brooks  Brothers  from  the  best 
English  makers,   include  practically  every- 
thing needed.  Illustrated  (top  to  bottom 
Horn-handled  Leather  Hunting  Whip,  $9.5U 
to  $20;  Riding  Whips, 
$3  to  $17.  Polo  Belt, 
$2.50.  Eglantine  Spurs, 
$3,  $3.50  and  $4  per 
pair;   Spur  Chains, 
$1.50,    $2.25,  and 
$2.50perpair;  English 
Hunting  Knife,  Shef- 
field steel  blade,  $12. 


The  Christmas  Gift  suggestions  shown  on  this 
page  are  just  a  few  selected  from  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  assortment  now  ready  for  your 
selection  at  Brooks  Brothers.  If  you  will  write 
to  our  New  York  store,  Madison  Avenue  cor- 
ner of  44th  Street,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  new  Christmas  Book,  illus- 
trating and  describing  hundreds  of  them... to- 
gether with  a  convenient  check-list  listing  al- 
most everything  in  groups  according  to  prices 
from  "Less  than  $5"  up  to  "$50  and  More!' 

Gifts  for  Young  Men  at  Lower  Prices  Include: 

Neckties  $  1  to  $  1 . 5  0  Sus fenders  $1.75  /o  $  5 

Shirts  $  2.7  5  to  $  3  Sweaters  $4  to  $  1 2 

Dress  Shirts  $  3 . 5  0  to  $ 4. 5  0  Mufflers  $  1 . 7  5  to  $  5 

Socks  SOf  to  $2.2i  Gloves  $3.50  to  $4 

Dress  Sets  $  5  to  $  2  0  Odd  Jackets  $  3  5 

Cuf-Links  $2.50  to  $8.50  Belts  $1.50  to  $3 


BROOKS  SPORT  COAT  may  be  had  either  in  suede 
($33)  or  in  weatherproofed  gabardine,  leather-lined 
($40).  Three-button  model,  three  pockets.  Tan  only. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  ST.*  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON     •     SAN  FRANCISCO     ■     LOS  ANGELES 
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Our  Fifth  Avenue  Office,  at  44th  Street 

Are  You  Planning  a  Gift 
of  Money  or  Secvirities? 

YOU  may  be  considering  a  substantial  gift 
of  money  or  securities,  but  may  be  con- 
cerned as  to  the  ability  of  your  beneficiaries 
to  handle  a  large  amount  properly. 

You  can  make  such  a  gift  in  the  form 
of  a  trust  fund,  with  this  Company  as 
your  trustee  or  co-trustee.  This  will  pro- 
vide our  investment  management  of  the 
fund,  while  payment  of  the  income,  and 
payments  from  principal,  will  be  made  as 
you  direct.  You  can  reserve  to  yourself  au- 
thority to  direct  or  approve  investments,  or 
you  can  give  us  full  investment  authority. 

In  naming  this  Company  as  trustee,  you 
provide  for  your  beneficiaries  the  service  of 
a  large  and  responsible  organization,  with 
long  experience  in  administering  trusts  and 
estates. 

Booklets  outlining  some  advantages  of  trusts 
created  during  the  makers's  lifetime  and  hoic  in- 
vestments are  handled  under  such  trusts,  are 
available  on  request. 

Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  at  44th  Street 


MOUNT  UP  AND  WANDER 

To  the  Editor: 

It  seemed  like  a  good  idea,  at 
least  when  I  had  only  a  few  days 
until  vacation,  and  was  still  within 
a  horseshoe  throw  of  Times  Square. 
A  friend  made  me  a  present  of  an 
almost  new  army  saddle  (Rock 
Island  Arsenal  Nineteen  hundred 
and  five)  with  a  double  snaffle 
bridle  to  match.  And  so  I  made  an 
arrangement  for  a  horse  to  ride 
out  of  the  city  for  several  days. 

Packing  done,  we  entered  Central 
Park  as  the  first  leg  of  our  Man- 
hattan Safari.  That  "We"  is  the  tall, 
rangy  chestnut.  Senator,  by  name, 
who  did  the  heavy  work,  and  I. 
Bouncing  into  a  trot  on  the  moonlit 
bridle  paths  we  were  lost  in  twenty 
minutes.  A  passing  coachman  set 
us  aright.  Entering  Harlem,  offers 
were  made  by  men  to  go  along  as 
stable  boys  or  attendants.  These 
offers  were  refused  as  room  was 
limited. 

Passing  thru  the  Bronx  we  were 
supplied  a  bottle  of  milk  from  a 
passing  milk  wagon.  Walking  twenty 
minutes  and  trotting  ten  was  the 
order  of  our  going.  This  was  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  dismounts  to 
retrieve  fallen  pots  and  pans.  Tiring 
of  this  led  to  improvement  in 
packing. 

We  stopped  often  to  clean  the  dirt 
and  stones  from  Senator's  hoofs 
so  lameness  would  not  result.  We 
tried  to  eat  as  regularly  as  possible 
and  with  plenty  of  time  for  rest 
and  digestion.  A  few  sips  of  water 
would  be  given  with  the  meals,  but 
the  rest  would  be  kept  aside  until 
a  half  hour  later.  Afraid  that  a 
sudden  change  of  diet  from  hay  to 
grass  might  cause  colic  we  grazed 
for  short  periods  at  first,  lengthen- 
ing them  as  time  went  on. 

The  next  stretch  was  over  con- 
crete under  a  hot  sun. 

Finally  a  foot-path  along  the 
Hutchinson  River  Parkway  was 
reached.  This  led  past  boys  fishing, 
golf  clubs,  to  the  bridlepaths  and 
to  the  finding  of  two  golf  balls.  As 
they  were  a  bad  lie,  they  weren't 
played.  Reaching  a  road  between 
White  Plains  and  Mamaroneck  we 
asked  for  shelter  and  were  allowed 
the  use  of  a  box-stall.  Frisking  bare- 
back without  reins,  in  the  pasture, 
we  circled  the  field  in  record  time 
and  climaxed  with  a  violent  and 
involuntary  dismounting. 

We  culled  the  field  over  for  wisps 
of  hay.  and  not  getting  the  amount 
needed  for  bulk  in  the  system  we 


increased  the  oat  allowance  a  few 
quarts.  We  let  our  canvas  bucket 
down  a  well  on  a  thin  cord.  The 
cord  came  up  alone. 

A  ten  cent  bus  trip  to  town  made 
possible  a  shave,  shower,  bowl  of 
fishehowder  and  a  double  feature 
movie.  Bed  was  made  for  the  night 
outside  the  stable  with  a  poncho 
to  ward  off  the  ground  dampness. 
Next  morning  we  headed  north  into 
Connecticut. 

Of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  wrong  end  of  a  rifle  range. 
Waking  up  to  the  fact,  when  the 
hornets  buzzing  about  us  turned  out 
to  be  lead  pellets,  it  was  too  late 
to  go  back.  The  man  on  the  firing 
range,  unexpectedly,  was  a  pal  from 
the  city.  Loading  my  excessive 
equipment  into  his  car  for  him  to 
leave  in  the  city  on  his  way  back, 
we  repacked  with  a  light  heart. 

Saddle,  saddlebags,  saddlepad, 
bridle  with  halter  left  under- 
neath it.  a  twenty-five  pound  bag  of 
feed  twisted  in  half  and  slung  over 
the  saddlebags  containing  toilet  ar- 
ticles, candle,  rope,  a  knife,  curry- 
comb, sponge,  saddle  soap,  an  extra 
supply  of  underwear,  a  sweater, 
woolen  shirt  and  suede  jacket  plus 
poncho  and  one  blanket,  rolled  and 
slung  in  front,  was  our  total  equip- 
ment. 

Riding  cross-lots  over  large  es- 
tates we  headed  northeast  from  the 
firing  range  to  a  stable  which  we 
found  had  closed  down  ten  years 
before.  The  ma])  we  were  using  was 
slightly  out  of  date.  After  a  night's 
feed  and  stabling  provided  by  hos- 
pitable neighbors  we  headed  north 
thru  a  twenty  mile  stretch  of  woods. 
Coming  out  of  the  wild  we  fol- 
lowed hard  roads  on  a  right  diagonal 
so  as  to  stay  on  the  foot  wide  dirt 
edge  and  so  approached  the  Ward 
Poundridge  Reservation. 

Evening  came. 

We  passed  an  empty  house  with 
a  hammock  in  the  yard  and  a  pri- 
vate swimming  pool  in  back.  Reach- 
ing a  care-taker's  lodge  we  spent 
the  night  in  a  stall  between  cows 
and  work  horses  and  on  a  pile  of 
lumber  with  the  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  day.  we  fared  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  headed  into  Connecti- 
cut. Along  the  way.  we  met  the 
farmer  who  showed  Mr.  Richard 
Whitney  how  to  care  for  his  first 
herd  of  cows.  He  had  just  sent  him 
his  only  book  on  fertilizers. 

We  got  thru  an  area  of  heavily 
barred  roads  as  a  storm  broke.  Hav- 
ing eluded  a  large  black  snake  and 
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Order  Now  For  Christmas 


Ready  December  18 


AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES 

1940 

by  the  celebrated  SALVATOR 

Foreword  by  J.  A.  Estes.  Sponsored  by  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderrilt.  Edited  by  Peter  Vischer 


NOw  fi\e  years  old,  this  fascinating  annual  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  outstanding  Thoroughbreds  of  the  year 
has  become  the  classic  of  turf  records.  The  great  contenders 
of  the  season  become  personalities  under  the  learned  and  gifted 
pen  of  "'Salvator."  Their  outstanding  races  are  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reading  as  exciting  as  the  running. 
The  comment  is  expert  and  the  detail  explicit. 


$6 


250  thrilling  text  pages  •  100  pictures 
charts  •   personalities  •  pedigrees 
edition  limited  to  1,500  copies 

The  publication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made  possible 
only  through  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt, 
sponsor  of  the  Sagamore  Press.  The  books  have  been  deliber- 
ately offered  at  a  popular  figure — $6  each — in  an  effort  to  tell 
the  true  story  of  American  racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends 
as  possible. 

The  1940  volume  has  a  brilliant  and  exciting  new  feature:  six 
pages  full  of  pictures  of  the  sires  and  dams  of  the  outstanding 
horses  of  the  year.  This  book  costs  the  purchaser  only  $6;  the 
pictures  alone  cost  the  publishers  more  than  $1,000! 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 
ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  VOLUMES  LEFT 


THE  HORSES  OF  1940 

Tico-ycar-olds 

Three-year-olds 

Han<tica[tpers 

Attention 
Blue  Delight 
Bold  Irishman 
Bushwhacker 
King  Cole 
Level  Best 

Bimelech 
Damaged  Goods 
Fairy  Chant 
Fenelon 
Gallahadion 

Can't  Wait 
Challedon 
Eight  Thirty 
He  Did 
Isolater 

Mistv  Isle 
New  World 
Our  Boots 
Porter's  Cap 
Swain 

Valdina  Myth 
Whirlaway 

Mioland 
Salaminia 
Sirocco 
Sweepida 
Your  Chance 

Many  Stings 
Seabiscuit 
Shot  Put 

Cottesmore  and  the  steeplechasers 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  \ . 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  new  "American  Race  Horses  1940"  at  the 
regular  price  of  $6. 

Enclosed  is  check  □    Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  □ 

Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price 
of  $6.00  each.         1936  □         1937  □         1938  □         1939  □ 


Name  . 
Address 
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Hawaii's  charm  remains.  She  still  weaves  flowers  into 
garlands.  She'll  put  a  lei  about  your  neck,  and  call  out  her 
Royal  Hawaiian  Band  to  proclaim  your  happy  arrival,  for 
the  most  colorful  of  landings  in  all  the  world.  Fortunately, 
everything  in  these  delightful  islands  remains  just  as 
inviting — inchiding  peace. 

Make  peace  with  your  own  desires,  and  surrender  to 
Hawaii's  charming  persuasion.  See  the  flame  trees,and  smell 
the  pikake  blossoms.  Fee/Waikiki's  sun  in  your  blood,  cool 
trade  winds  in  your  hair,  and  new  buoyant  youth  in  your 
heart.  Taste  unique  pleasures  others  have  told  you  about, 
and  relax  contentedly  in  Hawaii's  unmarred  peace. 

Not  only  Oahu  (where  Honolulu  is  located),  but  three 
other  sunny  isles  of  the  group . . .  Hawaii,  Maui,  Kauai . . . 
are  saying,"We're  much  more  thrilling  than  any picti/re  could 
be."  It's  just  a  sunny  sail  or  plane-hop  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  island  attractions  which  make  up  Hawaii. 

Start  making  peace  with  your  desires  in  a  little  excursion 
through  the  pages  of  interesting  literature  in  the  office  of 
your  Travel  Agent.  Ask  him,  also,  about  the  splendid  ships 
that  sail  the  friendly  Pacific,  as  placid  and  safe  as  it  ever  was. 


A  WORLD  OF  HAPPINESS 
IN  AN  OCEAN  OF  PEACE 


await 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.  Branches:  215 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  714  W. 
Olympic  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
A  non-profit  organization  main- 
tained for  your  service  by 
THE    PEOPLE    OF  HAWAII 


passed  between  two  mysterious  look- 
ing lakes — without  having  run  into 
Doctor  Livingston  we  eased  out 
past  the  chains  at  the  other  end 
and  reached  a  chicken  farm  which 
provided  us  with  shelter. 

Doubling  hack  to  a  town  for  food 
we  went  to  the  back  of  a  one  tank 
gas  station.  Here  next  to  a  diner 
was  a  large  stack  of  rubber  tires. 
I  made  the  mistake  of  tying  Senator 
to  one  at  the  bottom.  Some  kids 
threw  a  few  rocks.  Rearing  back. 
Senator  pulled  out  the  bottom  tire 
and  the  others  rolled  all  over  in- 
discriminately. 

Senator's  look  was  quizzical,  be- 
wildered. Then  lie  got  started.  The 
tire  bounced  along  with  him.  He 
crossed  a  highway  and  two  railroad 
tracks  and  disappeared  over  a  far-a- 
way hill  in  the  direction  from  which 
we  came.  Finding  him  and  coming 
back  to  the  diner  we  were  faced  by 
an  irate  gas  man,  a  town  sheriff  and 
the  cub  reporter. 

Reaching  Chappaqua,  New  York, 
on  our  journey  home  we  found  the 
trail  overgrown  and  full  of  holes. 
As  darkness  fell  we  climbed  a 
boulder-studded  mountain  and  stum- 
bled out  weary  and  ragged  at  the 
edge  of  a  town  where  food,  rest  and 
company  was  to  be  had. 

On  the  march  again,  we  went 
thru  the  ball  fields  of  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  skirted  the  city  reservoir,  and 
went  down  along  the  Harlem  River 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
street  bridge  and  thru  Harlem. 

A  crazed  negro  challenged  all 
comers.  Having  been  walking  in 
traffic,  the  need  to  mount  to  better 
withstand  attack,  or  to  out-distance 
trouble,  was  seen  and  acted  on.  We 
were  lost  once  more  in  Central  Park 
— but  it  was  close  to  home. 

Lawrence  Kelly 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  toe  conic 
across  such  an  interesting  testi- 
monial to  the  fact  that  there  is  fun 
to  be  had  on  horse  along  the  trails, 
though  the  horse  may  not  be  a  Thor- 
oughbred nor  his  harness  the  best 
of  leather.  It's  good  to  remember 
that  there  are  pastimes  which  Amer- 
icans can  enjoy  even  with  limited 
budgets:  most  of  all,  it's  good  to 
know  that  more  and  more  people 
are  taking  to  the  saddle  during  their 
leisure  hours. 


FIREPROOFINC  NEEDED 

To  the  Editor: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown  of  New 
l  ork  City  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  articles  you  have  written 
regarding  the  fireproofing  of  barns. 
That  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have 
long  been  interested  and  think  it 
about  time  that  animal  lovers  did 
something  about  it. 

Then  too.  the  work  should  be 
projected  to  cover  kennels  and  cat- 
teries, also  chicken  brooderies.  There 
have  been  too  many  fatal  fires  in 
the  latter  in  this  section  of  the 
state. 

Several  years  ago  not  far  from 
here  there  was  a  disastrous  kennel 
fire:  also  a  riding  horse  stable,  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

At  any  time  in  the  future  when 
you  have  an  article  published  relat- 


ing to  this  matter  will  you  kindly 
drop  me  a  card  advising  me  of  the 
magazine  in  which  it  appears,  so 
that  I  may  buy  it  before  the  issue 
is  off  the  newsstands!' 

Everyone  interested  in  animal 
welfare  will  surely  hail  with  great 
delight  the  pioneer  work  you  have 
begun  in  a  field  long  neglected. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Clayberger, 

Merchant ville,  N.  J. 

Thank  you,  not  only  for  your  kind 
wishes  but  also  because  we  are 
anxious  to  learn  what  articles  are 
pleasing  our  readers  most  and  what 
kind  of  articles  they  uould  like  to 
read  in  tlie  future. 


A  REQUEST 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  October  issue  of  Country 
Life  an  article  by  Russell  Lord 
entitled  "Soil  and  Man",  referred 
to  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago 
Literary  Club  by  Arthur  J.  Mason, 
a  retired  engineer,  on  soil  depletion 
caused  by  growing  corn  in  which 
he  urged  that  more  land  be  shifted 
to  grass  to  prevent  erosion. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
paper  if  possible.  I  think  the  article 
by  Mr.  Lord  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  and  I  want  to  commend 
Country  Life  for  its  broad  interest 
in  agriculture. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  a  pos- 
sible copy  of  this  article  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

Frank  C.  Nutter, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A   MILD  SUGGESTION 

To  the  Editor: 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  this  is 
the  first  letter  that  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten to  a  magazine  but  I  have  just 
completed  your  grand  November  is- 
sue and  would  like  you  to  know 
how  much  I  enjoyed  it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  almost 
all  of  your  readers  live  in  the  coun- 
try, not  through  necessity  but  be- 
cause they  want  to.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  your  readers  would  like 
to  know  something  of  the  people 
who  have  been  living  for  genera- 
tions on  the  land  and  have  been 
wresting  their  livelihoods  from  the 
soil  as  best  they  could. 

There  surely  must  be  any  number 
of  such  stories  available,  for,  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  customs  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  section  alone  an  ! 
would  offer  excellent  material  for 
interesting  articles. 

Once  again  let  me  say  that  you 
are  doing  a  good  job.  Keep  it  up. 

R.  B.  S.. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Correct.  We  have  considered  what 
you  have  suggested  and  have  fol- 
lowed through  with  it.  In  this  issue, 
as  an  example,  Betty  Babcock  has 
done  an  excellent  piece,  we  think, 
on  Christmas  in  a  rural  community 
and  there  arc  several  other  articles 
coming  up  along  similar  lines.  There 
will  be  corn-husking  in  the  West 
and  there  will  be  farmer-auctions  in 
New  England.  But  we're  glad  you've 
told  its  that  wc  are  on  the  right 
track.  (Continued  on  page  16) 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  St.  Bernard  comes  to  your  rescue 
for  Christmas  giving 


lln"  x  8"  full  color  reproduction  of  this  painting,  without  advertising,  sent  for  lOi.  Write  li> 


Ct*  Why  is  the  St.  Bernard  so  big  and  rugged? 

A*  He  was  developed  that  way — for  rescue  work  in  Alpine  snows. 

Q»  How  does  Fleischmann's  Gin  come  to  your  rescue — for  Christmas 
giving  and  holiday  hospitality? 

A*  By  helping  mix  grandly  smooth  drinks — because  it  has  been  de- 
veloped that  way,  since  1870.  Every  kernel  of  grain  used  in  its 
distilling  is  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Q»  Is  this  why  Fleischmann 's  is  called  a  pedigreed  gin? 

A*  Exactly!  And  just  one  try  will  convince  you  this  first  American  gin 
makes  drinks  second  to  none! 


«'S  QUART       SO  PROOF 


Fleisclimaiin's  Gin 

A      PEDIGREED      GIN      FOR      PRIZE-  WINNING  DRINKS 


DISTILLED    FROM    AMERICAN    GRAIN.  90    PROOF  .  .  .  COPYRIGHT    1940,  THE    FLEISCHMANN    DISTILLING    CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


ONCE  AGAIN  .  .  .  IT'S  TIME  TO  MAKE  A  BOWL  OF 


^errgCXhristmas! 


FOR  A  PERFECT  EGG-NOG- Beat  sepa- 
rately the  yolks  and  whites  of  6  fresh  eggs.  Add 
Vi  cup  of  sugar  to  the  yolks  while  beating,  and 
14  cup  of  sugar  to  the  whites  after  they  have 
been  beaten  very  stiff.  Mix  the  egg  whites  with 
the  yolks.  Stir  in  1  pint  of  rich  cream  and  1  pint 
of  milk.  Then  add  1  pint  of  Four  Roses  Whiskey 
and  1  ounce  of  Jamaica  Rum.  Stir  thoroughly, 
and  serve  very  cold  with  grated  nutmeg  on  each 
cup.  (Makes  5  pints  of  Egg-Nog.) 


Just  one  thing— be  mighty  sure  that  you  make 
your  Christmas  Egg-Xog  with  Four  Roses.  For 
Four  Roses  . . .  because  of  its  matchless  flavor, 
its  mellow  richness,  and  infinite  smoothness  .  .  . 
is  the  whiskey  that  makes  an  Egg-Xog  a  glori- 
ously heart-warming  Bowl  of  Merry  Christmas! 
You'll  find  Four  Roses,  in  its  distinguished  new 
bottle,  at  your  nearest  package  store. 

Every  drop  of  Four  Roses  is  whiskey— a  blend  of 
straight  whiskies— 90  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in 


Four  Roses  are  4  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort 
Distilleries,  Incorporated,  Louisville  &:  Baltimore. 


The  Editor's  Page  . 


IT  TRANSPIRES  THAT  EARLY  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 
IS  NOT  ALL  IT'S  CRACKED  UP  TO  BE 


Somebody  told  us  that  the  maga- 
zine ought  to  have  a  mascot. 
It  seemed  a  good  idea. 
We  chose  Amaltheia. 

Now,  actually.  Amaltheia  has  been 
connected  with  Country  Life  for 
many  more  years  than  we  (or  any- 
body else)  can  remember.  It  was 
s|u. — surely  you've  heard  the  story 
— who  suckled  the  god  Zeus  and. 
feeling  rather  strongly  that  she  had 
.something  there,  time  and  again 
brought  to  him  her  fabulous  horn 
overflowing  with  fruits  and  flowers 
and  the  countless  other  good  things 
that  make  life  in  the  country  worth 
living. 

Her  horn  is  known  to  wide-eyed 
children  today,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  parents,  as  a  Cornucopia.  It 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  little 
symbol  that  separates  the  items  on 
this  page. 

If  Amaltheia  were  only  with  us 
now  I'm  sure  she'd  carry,  in  her 
Horn  of  Plenty,  an  automobile  and 
a  station  wagon,  a  bolt  of  rare  fab- 
ric, a  combination  radio-and-phono- 
graph.  a  pedigreed  dog.  some  extra 
special  plumbing,  a  bit  of  fine  silver 
and  maybe  a  diamond  from  de  Beers 
— along  with  the  succulent  nectar- 
ines and  the  Hawaiian  pineapple 
juice  and  the  new  Edith  Willkie 
rose. 

Over  here  at  Country  Life,  where 
we  can  see  a  right  fair  part  of  the 
good  earth  from  our  office  on  the 
twenty-ninth  floor  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  we  bow  our  heads  a  moment 
or  so  in  honor  of  Amaltheia  almost 
every  other  day. 

We  salute  her  memory  with  re- 
spect and  affection — even  if  she  was 
a  goat. 

You  may  salute  Amaltheia  too, 
with  her  Cornucopia,  and  think  of 
Country  Life — every  night  if  you 
like — because  Zeus  in  gratitude 
placed  them  among  the  stars. 

MAPS 

Those  who  live  in  the  country — 
and  their  distraught  guests,  who 
have  in  all  probability  spent  untold 
miles  trying  to  find  the  place — have 


■an  uncommon  and  understandable 
interest  in  maps. 

We  found  that  almost  every  time 
someone  came  to  Pleasant  Valley 
Farm,  I  devoted  some  part  of  the 
day  or  night  to  digging  around  look- 


ing for  maps.  Sometimes  the  mag- 
nificent leather-bound  atlas  we  got 
[or  Christmas  sufficed — but  thai  was 
only  when  someone  wanted  to  know 
where  Oran  or  Dakar  was,  or  how- 
far  Corfu  is  from  Greece. 

Generally,  because  more  personal 
problems  were  involved,  it  meant  a 
chilly  trip  to  the  garage,  to  get  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  car  one  of  those 
handsome  road  maps  the  gasoline 
people  give  away  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  generous  hearts. 

We  solved  all  that. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GORDON  ROSS 


We  papered  a  whole  room  with 
maps.  We  bought  a  series  of  adjoin- 
ing maps  published  by  the  United 
States  Geodedic  Survey,  cut  their 
borders  off,  and  pasted  them  up  like 
so  many  pieces  of  wallpaper. 

It  makes  a  very  pleasant  and 
peaceful  room.  The  blues  and  browns 
are  the  delicate  colors  of  the  master 
mapmakers.  The  curves  of  the  hills 
and  rivers  are  Nature's  own.  Indeed, 
most  people  don't  realize  that  there 
are  maps  on  the  wall  when  they 
first  come  into  the  room.  It  just 
looks  cheerful.  To  put  it  another 
way,  it's  a  nice  room  to  wake  up  in. 

Useful?  You  can  reach  Saratoga 
by  going  up  the  Hudson  alongside 
the  window  there.  You  can  spot 
New  York  easily.  Long  Island  is 
over  there.  And  you  can  find  the 
way  back  to  reunion  by  standing 
on  the  bed — that  is,  if  you  can 
stand. 

I  generally  take  a  modest  bow 
when  ecstatic  guests  tell  me  what  a 
wonderful  idea  this  is,  how  exciting 
the  wdiole  thing  is,  how  amusing, 
etc.,  etc.  Actually  it  wasn't  my  idea 
at  all.  I  swiped  it. 

I  first  saw  maps  used  as  wallpaper 
some  years  ago  when  on  a  visit 
with  Rockwell  Kent,  the  great  artist 
and  flute  player,  at  his  delightful 
farm  in  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.  He 
had  spent  some  dramatic  years  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  had  the  Geo- 


dedic maps  of  the  outlandish  place 
on  the  wall  around  his  huge  fire- 
place. 

1  decided  then  and  there  that 
some  day  I  would  use  maps  for 
wallpaper,  do  a  room  in  maps  (if 
my  wife  would  let  me) ,  and  bring 
I  lie  whole  thing  closer  home:  the 
town  where  I  was  born  on  one  wall, 
the  glowing  country  in  which  I  went 
to  school  on  another,  the  state  where 
we  now  live  on  a  third,  and  over 
there,  behind  the  door,  the  wilds  of 
Illinois — as  yet  practically  uncharted 
— where  my  charming  and  fuming 
bride  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

You  mustn't  think  from  the  fore- 
going that  we're  agin'  wallpaper. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  wallpaper 
is  particularly  suited  to  country 
houses. 

My  wife,  who  knows  about  these 
things,  has  made  me  understand 
that  country  houses,  being  generally 
bigger  than  city  apartments,  can 
take  full  advantage  of  the  unique 
opportunities  offered  by  wallpaper: 
its  color,  its  gaiety,  its  ability  to 
make  large  spaces  interesting  and 
attractive  even  without  the  use  of 
pictures,  its  adaptability  to  any  form 
or  shape,  including  panels,  that  one 
desires. 

We  like  wallpaper — even  in  bath- 
rooms. There's  nothing  like  a  cheery 
bathroom. 

CHRISTMAS 

We  did  our  Christmas  shopping 
early  this  year. 

That  is,  my  wife  did.  I  didn't 
do  a  thing  but  give  forth  what 
seemed  to  me  quite  generous  gasps 
of  admiration  (and  occasional  very 
funny  jokes)  as  she  exhibited  some 
of  the  extraordinary  things  she  had 
managed  to  collect: 

The  old-fashioned  flatirons  she 
found  in  Abie's  junkshop  in  Lam- 
bert ville,  which  are  now  going  to 
act  as  somebody's  door-step.  .  .  . 

The  strikingly  handsome  decora- 
tive iron  plate  that,  in  days  gone 
by,  served  notice  on  the  public 
and  the  country  fire  laddies  which 
company  had  your  insurance — 
whether  or  not,  in  other  words,  the 
house  should  obviously  be  allowed 
to  go  up  in  smoke  or  was  worth 
saving.  .  .  . 

The  new  patent  nutcracker  abso- 
lutely guaranteed,  so  they  say,  to 
take  the  kernels  out  of  black  wal- 
nuts— something  that  really  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  me,  having 
wrestled  with  this  horrid  job  hours 
on  end  (once)  with  a  sledge-ham- 
mer and,  ultimately,  a  very  sore 
thumb.  .  .  . 

A  curious  old  bowl  made  of  fruit- 


wood  with  a  crystal-and-silver 
handle,  found  in  Altman's  fascinat- 
ing antique  department.  .  .  . 

A  pair  of  Victorian  china  wall- 
brackets  festooned  with  doves  and 
forget-me-nots,  captured  in  a  little 
English  shop  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue. .  .  . 

A  lovely  black  doeskin  handbag 
mounted  with  tortoise  shell  from 
Bonwit  Teller's,  picked  as  just  the 
thing  for  Mother.  .  .  . 

Etc.,  etc. 

Now — except  for  the  flatirons  dug 
out  of  the  mess  in  Abie's  backyard 
— these  are  things  I'm  sure  The 
Little  Woman  never  would  have 
bought  except  for  impending  Christ- 
mas. Indeed,  she  confessed  a  bit 
sheepishly  as  she  produced  these 
numbers,  that  she  wouldn't  even 
have  dared  price  some  of  them  if 
they  hadn't  been  intended  as 
Christmas  presents.  Why,  country- 
woman that  she  is,  she'd  never  been 
in  that  little  English  shop  before. 

Curiously,  it  turns  out  that  we 
haven't  solved  our  Christmas  prob- 
lem at  all.  She  can't  bear  to  give 
any  of  the  things  away. 

Here  it  is  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  flat-irons  are  already 


holding  back  our  doors.  (Very 
handy,  too,  the  way  you  can  hook 
your  foot  in  one  and  move  it 
around.)  The  fire  plate  is  to  go 
out  over  the  porch,  to  cover  that 
ugly  square  blob  that  now  keeps 
our  walls  from  falling  apart.  The 
nutcracker  is  in  the  dining  room. 
The  china  wall-brackets  are  being 
wired  for  light.  God  knows  what 
the  ultimate  duty  of  the  strange 
fruitwood  bowl  is  to  be;  I'm  just 
sure  it's  going  to  be  in  this  house. 

Mother's  bag?  It  was  used  for 
the  first  time  the  other  afternoon 
and  looked  right  smart,  too.  At  any 
rate  I  noticed  it  all  by  myself  and 
made  some  innocent  remark  about 
it. 
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Historic  Rancho  Zorro 

California  Ranch  of  the  late  Douglas  Fairbanks 

Now  available  for  purchase.  Comprises  some  3000  acres  more  or  less.  Has 
one  of  the  finest  orange  groves  in  the  United  States.  Ideally  situated  in 
the  upper  mesas  of  the  Coastal  Range  in  San  Diego  County.  Splendid  ranch 
for  raising  horses  or  prize  stock.  Income  from  ranch  generously  pays  all 
overhead.    Personal   inspection   invited.   Write   or   wire  for   full  details. 

Richard  T.  ST.  JOHN  CO.,  California  Realtors,  bevI^^ca^^n 


CONNECTICUT 


MODERN 
COLONIAL 

situated  in  ;in  apple  orchard  of  2  acres.  Living 
room  wiili  fireplace;  studio  dining  room  with 
fireplace;  modern  kitchen.  4  master  bedrooms, 
2  baths.  Maid's  room  and  bath.  Air  conditioned. 

15  minutes  to  station.  5  minutes  to  Parkway. 
Priced  at  $23,500. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Creenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  668 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.        Tel.  276-2 


COUNTRY  ESTATE 

SELF  SUPPORTING 

Superb  views,  brook  and  pond.  125  iit-res,  d 
barns,  complete  poultry  equipment,  uther 

buildings;  two  houses  (one  a  One  old  I   1 

beautiful  suiting:  broad  green  lawns,  peren 
gardens,  eenlury  old  mapjes;  in  one  family 
six  general  ions:  because  of  ill  health  nwne 
asking  only  $22,000:  just  off  hard  surfaced  r. 


GREYCOTE 


E.  C.  BARBER 

WOODBURY,  CONN. 
Tel.  159 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  b.iths  ;  2-car  garage;  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned — include 
Library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 

Boston  Post  Road  Creenwich  222 


D  A  R  I  E  N 

SHOREFRONT 

and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436  REAL  ESTATE  Dariea 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road, 
Green*  onn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
Nam  York 

MU  Hill  2-6561 
offices  opei    every  da 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


RUBRAMOR 

OVERLOOKING 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Utterly  charming  and  completely 
modern  14-acre  estate.  Built  for 
and  occupied  only  by  owner. 
Winding  drive  through  apple 
orchard  to  Colonial  house  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  walls  and 
terraces.  Garden  room  with  origi- 


nal panelling  looks  out  upon 
summer  house  and  pool.  Garage 
with  quarters,  separate  cottage 
and  complete  farm  buildings. 
Open  fields  and  woods  afford  op- 
portunity for  farming  and  all 
country  activities.  Privacy  and 
simplicity  keynote  this  outstand- 
ing property. 


FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 

Fairfield,  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

NEWLY  COMPLETED,  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  residence  of  Colonial 
type  with  over  S  acres  in  a  restricted 
locality,  overlooking  a  private  lake:  living 
room  and  pine-paneled  library,  both  with 
fireplaces ;  dining  room,  lavatory  and  full 
service  equipment;  4  master  bedrooms, 
each  with  its  tiled  bath;  2  rooms  and 
bath  in  servants'  wing;  all  up-to-date 
improvements— oil  burner,  insulation,  air- 
conditioning,  etc.;  2-car  garage;  fine  pri- 
vate swimming  pool.  Priced  at  $45,000. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


SPORTSMAN'S  BARGAIN 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

6\  acres  of  land.  Beautiful  lodge — 10  rooms, 
3  baths,  numerous  fireplaces.  Artesian  well. 
Stable  with  5  bos  stalls.  2  standing  stalls  and 
tack  room.  Gardener's  cottage.  Offered  for  im- 
mediate sale  at  $15,000.  which  is  a  fraction 
of  its  original  cost. 

For  further  inj or mat  ion  apply 

THOMAS  H.  RAYNOR 

72  W.  Putnam  Avenue      Creenwich  41 60 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone.  5103 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


THIS  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  IN  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  FINE  ESTATES 

contains  12  rooms.  4  baths.  3  fireplaces,  oil  burner  heat,  built  In  refrigerator, 
slate  roof.  3  car  garage,  carefully  planned,  grounds  with  swimming  pool. 
Offered  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  For  further  information  on  this  or  other 
choice  Connecticut  properties  communicate  with 

EDWARD  G.   MU  LVILLE 


AETNA  LANE 
NORFOLK.  CONN. 


Office  at  McManus  &  Co. 
15  Lewis  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Authentic  colonial  house  carefully  re- 
stored, 9  rooms  with  2  baths,  all  original 
features  retained,  all  very  modern  con- 
veniences installed;  3  car  garage.  15 
acres  of  hill  land,  extensive  views; 
located  on  improved  country  road  5  miles 
from  express  station,  65  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Asking  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


-OVER  50  YEARS- 


Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

Fish  8  Marvin 

SINCE  1889 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  Hilt  2  6525 

Branch  Offices  rf  liepiesentatires 
iti 

Westchesttr  Courtly  d  Southtrn  Connecticut 


REDDING  RIDGE 

Pre-Ret  ulutionary  Manor  House 

enlanred  and  modernized  into  exceedingly  at- 
tractive country  borne,  with  about  24  acres, 
lwrdering  a  stream,  close  to  a  lake;  shade  trees, 
gardens,  bowling  green;  5  master  bedrooms 
with  4  baths;  fireplaces,  open  and  enclosed 
porrhes.  service  wing,  large  garage  with  studio 
ami  :it(:iched  cottage  for  gardener;  greenhouse, 
ImMtltouse,   etc.;  genuine  opportunity. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  &  VICINITY 

30  miles  from  New  York.  38  to 
50  minute  rail  service  Penn.  R.R. 
Country  homes  and  lands. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Jas.  A.  O'Connell  Co. 

Phones  80—81  392  George  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Homes — Farms — Estates 
$4,000  and  up 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  i\c 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


TEXAS 


PINK  GRAPEFRUIT 
AND  ORANGE  GROVE 
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graphs  to 

OSCAR  A.  P.  DEVAUX 

Registered  Broker  Donna,  Texas 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


ON  THE  FERTILE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


1000-Acre  Productive  Livestock  Farm — Modern  Farm  Buildings  and  Home 

This  valuable  tract  of  land  lies  in  the  center  of  the  finest  farming  section  of  Maryland's  famous  Eastern  Shore  country.  Five  miles  from 
a  county  scat  town  and  two  miles  off  the  state  highway  from  which  an  improved  country  road  leads  to  the  property.  Though  in  a  genuinely 
unspoiled  rural  country  it  is  but  two  hours  distant  from  Washington  and  about  3%  hours  to  New  York  City.  It  is  in  a  neighborhood  of  other 
like  improved  properties,  now  the  permanent  homes  of  outstanding  people  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  soil  is  of  a  rich  loam  type  with  clay  subsoil.  It  is  easily  tilled  and  is  in  good  productive  condition.  There  is  sufficient  roll  to  the  land 
to  give  it  good  drainage  without  causing  erosion.  For  years  it  has  been  successfully  operated  as  a  livestock  farm.  The  entire  property  is 
under  new  fencing  throughout  and  has  running  water  in  the  fields. 

The  owner's  home  is  an  elegant  frame  structure  of  14  rooms.  It  is  sheathed  with  hand  split  cypress  shingles  and  is  of  excellent  material 
throughout.  It  has  all  modern  improvements,  including  hot  water  oil  burner  heat,  special  built  in  refrigeration,  public  service  electricity 
and  other  desirable  features.  There  are  six  bedrooms  and  four  baths.  The  interior  was  recently  redecorated  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 
A  four  car  garage  with  servants'  quarters  above — a  gardener's  home  with  modern  improvements  and  a  tennis  court  are  on  the  lawn. 

The  farm  group  consists  of  a  number  of  modern  buildings  of  excellent  design  and  materials,  all  of  them  being  either  new  or  practically 
new.  There  are  panelled  fences  and  stone  silos.  There  is  a  good  farmer's  house  of  eight  rooms  with  modern  improvements  and  two  tenant 
houses  with  running  water,  bath  and  electricity. 

This  property  combines  a  delightful  country  home  with  a  self  supporting  farm  suitable  for  general  farming  and  the  raising  and  breeding 
of  dairy  cows — beef  cattle  or  horses.  At  the  price  it  is  offered  it  constitutes  a  sound  investment  from  every  point  of  view.  (Exclusive  List- 
ing.) For  particulars  write 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 


Centerville 


Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS' 
Queen  Anne's  County 


Sent  on  Request 


Maryland 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ESTATE  OF  EUGENE  S.  REYNAL  gg£B?gg[ 

Complete  Country  Estate,  approximately  180  acres.  Main  residence  contains 
center  hall,  living  room,  dining  room,  den,  library,  8  master  bedrooms  (4 
with  fireplaces),  4  baths.  Ample  service  quarters  in  separate  wing;  hot  water 
system  with  oil  burner.  Full  complement  of  outbuildings  including  2  cottages, 
stables,  barns,  kennels;  swimming  pool  and  tennis  court.  Well  suited  for 
horse  or  cattle  breeding. 

Asking  $60,000 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Executor 
45  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


1400-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

Income  $60,000  year 
Details  on  request 

HARRY  VAIL 

WARWICK  NEW  YORK 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  manage- 
ment of  private  estates  or  Institute,  open  for 
engagement  Scientific  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  alt  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
glass  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  all  land- 
scai  e  work,  laying  out  and  renovating:  old  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  marls  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  Ian?  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions, 
thorough  manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get 
results.  Highest  of  recommendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.   Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


C  U  S  H  M  A  N 

HOLBROOK  B. 

At  Bedford 

Many  properties  Including  fine  250- 
acre  farm  with  Colonial  residence 
assessed  $130,000  for  sale  at  $55,000. 
110  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.C.  Bedford.  N.  Y. 

CA1  5-6695  Bedford  Vil.  452 


2600  ACRES— #48,000 

Within  SO  Miles  of 
George  Washington  Bridge 

Scenic  mountainous  country;  valuable  wood- 
lands; streams,  pond,  water  power  possibilities. 
Fine  bunting.  Accessible  by  bus.  Sacrifice  to 
settle  estate.  Unusual  opportunity.  Write 

PAUL  N.  BOUGHTON 

280  E.  21st  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bucks  County  Farm-Estate-For  Sale 

THRILLING  hill  top 
setting,  Near  Dela- 
ware River,  in  beautiful 
Bucks  County.  Pa.  65 
miles  from  New  York, 
lji  hours  driving  time. 
Commuting  service 
from  Flemington,  N.  J. 
(18  minutes  drive).  75 
acres,  partly  fenced 
v/ith  new  post  and  rail 
fence.  Main  house  not 
remodeled.  Guest  cot- 
tage with  electric 
kitchen  and  tile  bath.  Horse  barn  with  box  stalls  and  tack  room.  Artesian  well. 
Superb  2  acre  lawn — rose  garden  with  Summer  house.  Extensively  landscaped 
and  planted.  Absolute  privacy  and  seclusion,  yet  only  10  minutes  to  nearest 
shopping  center.  Taxes  only  $75  a  year.  (No  State  income  tax.)  Abundant 
game.  Grand  riding  country.  No  Brokers.  For  appointment  write  to  owner, 


BOX  42,  COUNTRY  LIFE 


1270  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


ESTATE- FARM  MANAGER,  Accountant 

Unusual  qualifications.  Agricultural  College 
honor  graduate.  Age  43.  Single.  20  years' 
supervisory  capacity.  Agricu'ture,  live  stork, 
poultry,  horticulture,  floriculture,  landscap- 
ing, mechanics,  construction.  Excellent  per- 
sonality. Distinguished  references.  Write 
Farm-Manager,  care  of  Tieman,  Room  1208, 
4  20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PENny  packer  0415 


WESTTOWN 

Near  the  well-known  Friends  School,  and 
within  20  miles  of  City  Hall,  Philadelphia  : 
68  acres  of  unusually  high  ground  and 
meadows  ridden  over  by  the  Rose  Tree 
Hunt.  Remodeled  colonial  stone  house  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  in  a  set- 
ting of  large  trees  several  hundred  feet 
from  hard  road,  nine  rooms,  two  baths,  five 
fireplaces,  one  a  large  chimney  corner  with 
Dutch  bake  oven,  hot  water  heat  with 
automatic  stoker,  old  oak  floors,  chair  rails, 
old  fashioned  coat  pegs,  hand  carved  man- 
tels, electricity ;  modern  barn  with  stan- 
chions and  box  stalls;  garage;  outbuild- 
ings ;  ten  acres  old  timber ;  several  springs, 
stream.  $23,500. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


DECEMBER,  1940 


OPPORTUNITY 
IN  VIRGINIA 
"CHATTERTON" 


Fifty  Acres  on  the  Potomac  River 

A  charming  colonial  brick  house,  ten 
rooms,  ten  fireplaces  with  nice  mantels. 

Beautiful  view.  Sand  beach. 
#15,000;  Liberal  Terms 

write  for  pictures  and  full  description 
GOOD  INVESTMENTS  FROM  $5,000 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

On  the  Palace  Green    •    Williamsburg,  Va. 

Brokers  Protected 


We  are  in  the  unique  position  of  having  two 
most  desirable  houses  available  for  rent  now 
and  all  during  the  winter  season  at  peaceful 

MONTEG0  BAY,  JAMAICA, 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


(1)  a  house  of  five  bedrooms,  spacious  living  room,  de- 
lightfully cool  dining  porch,  three  other  porches,  kitchen 
with  electric  refrigerator  and  other  modern  conveniences, 
laundry,  servants'  quarters,  garage,  gardens,  completely  and 
comfortably  furnished,  screened,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills 
overlooking  lovely  Montego  Bay,  with  an  unparalleled 
view  of  the  water; 

(2)  a  cottage  of  three  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living 
room,  enclosed  porch,  garage,  right  on  the  seashore  with 
the  wonderful  white  sands  of  the  bay — the  finest  bathing 
in  the  world,  bar  none — not  fifty  feet  away. 


Write  now  to  Box  711,  Country  Life. 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  or  telephone 
/.    Kiely,    Butterfield    8-6880,    New  York 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
PLANTATION  HORSES 


To  the  Editor: 

The  plantation  horse  has  the  most 
appropriate  name  possible,  when 
they  call  him  a  "pleasure  horse," 
for  he's  all  that  the  word  implies. 

Everywhere  you  go  people  are 
talking  about  them,  and  yet  very 
few  seem  to  know  anything  much 
of  their  history.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  this  is  the  oldest 
family  of  horses  in  America  in  point 
of  preservation  of  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. 

As  far  back  as  1650  and  from 
then  on  for  150  years  the  most  used 
horse  in  America  was  a  riding  horse. 
The  first  records  of  these  horses 
seem  to  come  from  up  around  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  and  because  they  had 
an  easy  swinging  gait  they  were 
called  "pacers."  These  horses  were 
popular,  and  quickly  spread  down 
the  coast  line  and  inland,  until  the 
breed  was  soon  found  all  over  '\  ir- 
ginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  most  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Now  along  in  these  years  lived 
the  Southern  Planter  and  Plantation 
owner.  He  was  usually  a  stoutish 
gentleman,  who  loved  his  food  and 
drink  and  a  peaceful  pleasure-loving 
existence.  What  better  could  fit  his 
needs  than  a  kind,  easy-gaited.  and 
perfectly  mannered  riding  horse  to 
carry  him  with  little  effort,  smooth- 
ly over  his  lovely  acres  of  land:  a 
horse  that  he  could  sit  on  and  give 
his  slaves  orders  from;  a  horse  that 
was  not  nervous  or  dangerous? 
From  this  desire  developed  the 
plantation  pleasure  horse:  but  in 
those  days  they  were  called  simply 
"saddle  horses." 

As  a  child  I  can  remember  the 
darkies  bringing  grandpa's  mare  and 
tieing  her  to  the  rack  out  by  the 
smoke  house  in  the  back  yard.  Uncle 
Reuben  was  over  under  a  pear  tree, 
and  if  they  had  any  visitors  a 
"saddle  horse"  was  saddled  up  for 
them.  After  breakfast  "the  gentle- 
men." as  my  grandmother  always 
called  them,  would  smoke  a  while 
and  then  get  on  their  horses  and 
ride  out  over  the  farm. 

They  were  not  large  and  not 
stylish.  What  they  were  selected  for 
was  the  ease  of  their  gaits  and  their 
sense,  and  good  manners.  Often  as 
a  child  in  the  evenings  at  home 
around  the  fire,  I  would  hear  them 
discussing  the  different  horses,  and 
neighbors  compliment  each  other  on 
their  family  of  saddle  horses.  I've 
heard  my  grandfather  and  great- 
uncles  talking.  "I  rode  that  young 
mare  into  the  University  today  (a 
distance  of  about  7J2  miles)  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  never  took  her  out 
of  a  'fox  trot.'  "  Uncle  Charlie  would 
come  back  with  praise  of  his.  and 
how  he  had  ridden  twelve  miles  to 
Medium's  river  and  not  broken  gait 
once,  covering  the  distance  in  about 
two  hours. 

These  families  of  horses  were  kept 
by  southern  families  of  people  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
each  one  trying  to  improve  the  gaits 


and  add  some  desired  ability  to 
them.  Grandpa  often  said  "there  has 
not  been  a  collar  on  one  of  my  rid- 
ing horses  for  four  generations." 
They  thought  to  drive  or  work  them 
made  their  mot'on  rough  and  chop- 
py, and  was  also,  in  some  veiled 
way.  a  kind  of  disgrace  to  themr 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  set  up  these 
horse's  tails.  Xo  one  who  is  con- 
sidering the  real  purpose  of  the 
breed  would  ever  consider  it.  Why 
would  any  one  take  a  kind,  docile 
animal  whose  use  in  life  is  for  com- 
fort only  and  make  it  unnatural  and 
uncomfortable  by  injuring  it  in  that 
way?  If  a  horse  was  giving  you  a 
well  balanced  easy  ride,  would  you 
want  to  upset  it  and  make  it  fidget, 
by  fixing  it  so  it  could  not  switch 
a' fly  off? 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  and  be- 
loved of  all  walking  horses  was 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  "Traveler"  who 
went  with  him  through  all  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  so  loved  by  his  master  that 
nothing  inspired  him  more  than  to 
describe  his  many  virtues.  In  a  let- 
ter to  an  artist  who  wished  to  paint 
the  faithful  horse's  picture,  Lee  said 
"If  I  were  an  artist  like  you,  I 
would  draw  a  true  picture  of  Trav- 
eler, representing  his  fine  propor- 
tions, muscular  figure,  deep  chest 
and  short  back,  strong  haunches, 
flat  legs,  small  feet,  black  mane  and 
tail.  Such  a  picture  would  inspire  a 
poet,  whose  genius  could  then  de- 
pict his  work,  and  describe  his  en- 
durance of  toil,  hunger,  thirst,  heat, 
cold  and  danger  and  suffering 
through  which  he  passed.  I  pur- 
chased him  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia in  18(>1  and  since  then  he  has 
been  my  friend  and  aide  and  car- 
ried me  through  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas and  back  to  Virginia.  Through 
the  seven  days  battle  around  Rich- 
mond, the  second  Manassas,  at 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  the  last 
day  of  Chancellorsville,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Gettysburg  and  back  to 
Rappahannock.  Often  during  these 
trying  times  the  saddle  was  scarcely 
off  his  back."' 

Gen.  Lee  always  spoke  in  his  let- 
ters of  the  comfort  this  good  walk- 
ing horse  was  to  him  and  although 
he  had  several  other  horses  during 
the  war.  he  never  mentions  them 
but  always  Traveler,  who  he  said, 
seemed  to  try  to  comply  with  his 
every  wish.  No  battle  was  too  thick, 
no  fire  too  hot,  no  trail  too  long,  if 
his  master  wanted  to  go  his  whole 
desire  was  to  carry  him  in  the  most 
comfortable  way  he  could. 

So  this  family  of  horses  has  been 
bred  carefully  and  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  for 
many  years  here  in  the  South,  and 
the  walking  horse  of  today  is  like 
a  well-bred  family,  or  what  Aunt 
Nancy  used  to  call  real  "gentle 
folks,"  a  term  she  used  when  she 
spoke  of  families  she  had  known 
well  and  respected  for  many  years. 
Fontaine  Maury  Thraves. 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
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ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Information  regard- 
ing income  producing 
cattle  ranches  and  un- 
usual estate  ranches  in 
the  "all  year  around" 
section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificently  j-ituiileil  am)  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
leeied  coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  25  exclusively  listed 
farms  on  reQuett. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

130  \CRES  — Kir»t  offer  in*  of  "Stafford  Terraces"  built 
ttbout  160  venr*  at ivv  rovonvl  stum-  liou»c.  vcrv  sound  mid 
mo«t  attractive  Colonial  stairway  winding  round.  i)  rooms, 

«-vit.-»I  tiroplat  Hitt>ldit«;    ii-r>>»  of  orchtud.  nwnls,  sfn-:»nin. 

Priced  low  nt  SlD.iKH).  Photo-..  2tHi  ACKES— <.n  ntnte  rd. 
Harford  Count  v.  Sheep  or  cattle  (arm,  all  in  blue  era**  and 
»  hiti-  clover.  woven  wire  fencing,  plenty  of  wnlor.  Comfort- 
able home.  8  rooms,  bath,  oil  heat.  I, time  .itocr  barn,  silo.  etc. 
Price  SlS.QOO.  Death  reason  for  sale. 

21  VCRKS— ne  ir  \bordevn.  ohtrrnirif  home.  6  learo^ms.  4 
I)  klha,  «il  heat,  oak  fK  thruout  S15.OO0. 

For  other  farms  all  sizes,  see 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


Maryland  Waterfront  Estate 

120  acres  on  the  beautiful  lower  Patuxent 
River,  sand  beach,  private  dock,  landlocked 
harbor.  Attractive  house  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Guest  cottage,  servants  cottage  and 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings.  This  farm  has 
p  very  thing  a  waterfront  farm  should  have  and 
Is  In  a  fine  section.  Price  $32,000.00.  taxes 
only  SI  60.00. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

5665  acres.  20-room  mansion,  5  miles 
waterfront.  Washington,  D.  C,  2  hours. 
State  highway.  Sell  all  or  part.  60-page 
catalog,  estates,  farms,  waterfronts. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 


COLONIAL  BRICK  HOMES 

Date  Built                 Acres  Price 

1760                             15  S3. 000 

1740                           100  6.000 

1720                               4  6.500 

1790                          350  7.500 

1815                           400  12,500 

1810                          800  16.500 

1745                          600  22.500 

1795                        800  30,000 

Complete  dttatls  and  photographs  on  request 
G.  B.  LORRAINE — Law  Bldg.— Richmond,  Va. 

(  Brokers  co-operation  invited  ) 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


FLORIDA 


Ocean  Front  and  Ocean  View  Cottages 

in  PALM  BEACH 

All  are  in  condition  for  immediate  oc- 
cupancy and  all  have  ample  servants' 
quarters. 

Ira  L.  NeSmith,  Palm  Beach 

or 

Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Phila. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Propertiti  —  Plantation! 
Toun  Housit 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  cS  Mullally,  Inc. 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  6121 


DECEMBER,  1940 


Top  of  Mountain  range  is  North  line  of  Ranch 

DOUBLE  BAR  A  RANCH  AA" 

This  combination  cattle  ranch  and  estate  in  a  mountain  valley  just  20  miles  from  Tucson  on  good  roads  would 
be  an  ideal  set  up  for  a  cattle  and  guest  ranch.  Consists  of  approximately  11,000  acres.  Has  some  farm  land, 
with  range  for  250  head  of  cattle.  All  fenced.  Main  house  8  rooms  and  2  baths — one  guest  house  4  rooms  and 
2  porches — another  guest  house  5  rooms  and  2  porches.  Partly  furnished.  Hot  water  heat.  4  servants'  rooms 
and  bath.  2  houses  for  cowboys  and  farmer.  Stables.  Tack  and  grain  rooms.  Barns.  Corrals.  Garages.  Power 
house.  3  light  plants.  Large  swimming  pool.  Exotic  landscaping.  All  modern  conveniences  including  telephone. 
Good  hunting.  One  of  Tucson's  show  places.  Designed  for  abundant  living.  Price  includes  cattle  and  horses. 
Pictures  and  all  data  upon  request.  Write  or  wire 

DRACHMAN-GRANT,  Realtors 

"Speciaiizing  in  Southern  Arizona  Ranch  Lands" 

28  North  Stone  Avenue,  Tucson,  Arizona 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


J  J5  <-%c*es  in  Old  ^l^itginia 

For  Sale — A  charming  country  home  and  farm  of  175  acres  in  one  of  the  oldest 
established  neighborhoods  and  hunting  sections  of  Albemarle  County.  Attractive 
appointments,  ample  baths,  modern  heat,  electricity,  stables  and  an  extensive  view 
of  the  mountains  all  combine  to  make  it  a  very  complete  farming  estate.  Taxes 
$130.00.  Write — 

/tevcn/  &  B/icKLEy,  Inc. 

jQand  and  Cstate  "Brokers 
Monticello  Hotel  Bldg.  Charlottesville,  Virginia 


VIRGINIA 


From 


MIDDLEBUR6 


To 


The  Rappahannock  River 

ESTATES,  HORSE  BREEDING 
FARMS,  CATTLE  RANCHES 
The  Leicestershire  of  America 
Sales,  Rentals,  Appraisals 

Folder  on  Request 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

P.  0.  The  Plains,  Va. 
Tel.  Middleburg  22 


JAMES  A.  AAEARS 


VIRGINIA  COLONIAL  ESTATES 


WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


VIRGINIA 

Blue  Grass     Piedmont  Section 

Beef  Cattle  Farm — 325  Acres 

Hard  surfaced  road — 3  miles  from  town  and  schools.  Southern 
Colonial  house — 11  rooms  3  baths,  city  lighting,  fireplace  in 
every  room.  Landscaped  Garden — Good  view.  3  Houses  for 
help.  Cattle  barn,  hay  barn,  milk  house,  spring  house,  meat 
house,  corn  crib,  etc. 

Blue  Grass  Fields,  fenced  and  cross  fenced;  no  erosion; 
running  water  in  every  field,  ideal  for  cattle  raising. 

To  settle  Estate — priced  at  #35,000.00 

HENRY  E.  KEELER,  Realtor 

ORANGE     •  VIRGINIA 

Other  properties.  Inquiries  serviced. 


"GREENFIELDS" 

A  Virginia  estate  with  621  acres 
of  highly  productive  farming  land 
especially  adapted  to  raising 
blooded  cattle  and  horses.  Colonial 
type  mansion  and  all  necessary 
outbuildings  in  first  class  condition. 

For  full  details  write 

THE  L  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand.  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  PLANTATION 

1600  acres.  $16  per  acre.  800  acres 
open,  farming  and  grazing.  10-room 
mansion,  two  baths.  Gravity  water 
system.  Mgr's  house,  3  tenant  houses, 
barns  and  stables — fair  condition.  On 
highway  20  mi.  city,  3  mi.  town.  Very 
low  price  to  settle  estate. 

KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO. 

LYNCHBURG  VIRCINIA 


INVESTMENT  FARMS 
and 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

of  the  larger,  better  type,  in  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Residen- 
tial Sections,  Price  range  from 
$20,000.00  up.  Write  me  the 
type,  size  and  price  property 
you  are  seeking.  Over  twenty 
years  experience. 

J.  GREEN  CARTER, 

WARRENTON  VIRGINIA 


PUBLIC  LIBRAR' 
f*rftamm< 
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Christmas  in  Lincolnville 


Tor  t lie  joy  of  life  and  the  terror  of  death 
Were  mingled  together  in  her  breast'' 

ky  BETTY  BABCOCK 


The  old  village  of  Lincolnville  which 
sets  on  the  ridge  dividing  Ensign 
and  Canaan  Counties  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  passing  motorist,  les'  his  gasoline 
tank  runs  dry.  I  declare  before  every 
other  house,  as  the  country  road  winds 
through  the  village,  there's  a  filling  sta- 
tion. Folks  in  Lincolnville  have  to  make 
out  as  best  they're  able  since  the  can- 
ning factory  closed  down  ten  years  ago. 

From  the  looks  of  things  Lincolnville 
seems  a  dead  town.  Just  one  small  white 
clapboard  church,  the  school  house  and 
Pete  Denny's  General  Store.  Most  all 
the  houses  need  a  coat  of  paint,  which 
they  ain't  going  to  get.  and  Josiah  Bur- 
ton's big  red  barn  is  a  disgrace  leaning 
way  over  as  it  does  and  its  roof  ancl 
sides  so  full  of  holes  the  boys  call  it  a 
sieve. 

It's  surprising  how  much  life  there 


still  is  in  this  old  town  though  and  how 
the  young  folks  born  here  settles  here 
when  they  gets  married,  'stead  of  setting 
up  house  in  the  big  town  of  Belfast  ten 
miles  south,  where  there's  movie  houses 
and  street  lamps  and  all  the  fancier  fix- 
ings you'd  expect  young  people  to  crave. 

Seems  to  me  the  reason  is.  Lincoln- 
ville's  a  real  home  town  and  the  home 
town  parties  few  and  simple,  though 
they  be.  gets  a  hold  of  your  heart  same 
as  the  first  boy  you  ever  loved.  The 
Lord  divided  the  year  into  four  seasons 
and  Lincolnville  has  done  likewise.  Not 
in  the  same  way  mind  you.  but  quarter- 
ing the  year  with  four  special  days,  the 
kind  you  can't  wait  for  to  come  and  you 
don't  never  forget. 

Don't  know  whether  this  is  true  of 
your  town,  but  in  ours  the  folk  with 
gumption  is  the  church  members.  Take 


Aunt  Susie  Plimpton,  seventy-two  her 
last  birthday,  she's  been  the  life  and  fun 
of  the  July  moonlight  hay  ride  since  be- 
fore most  of  the  rest  of  us  was  born 
and  she's  the  respectablest  fine  church 
woman  in  Lincolnville. 

Same  is  true  of  all  the  shennanigans 
as  goes  on  Halloe'en  night  and  how  it  ie 
that  Reverend  Tom  Watson,  who  ain't 
young  and  who  is  fat,  can  jump  from 
the  Holy  Scripture  to  Josiah  Burton's 
barn  roof  and  help  the  boys  haul  the 
dump  cart  atop  it.  just  goes  to  show  you 
how  powerful  is  the  church  spirit. 

Well  it  is  a  long  time  to  the  Gun 
Club's  big  dance  at  the  school  house  on 
Washington's  birthday,  but  the  Christ- 
mas play  is  only  two  days  off  and  none 
of  us  can  think  of  nothing  else. 

That  ain't  quite  so,  for  Sally  Hanlon. 
who  lost  her  husband  Jim,  last  July,  did 


say  thai  she'd  never  sing  nor  ever  set 
foot  in  Church  again  and  she,  one  of 
our  rcgularest  church  goers  with  the 
finest  voice  in  all  of  Canaan  County. 
Well  trouble  takes  some  folk  one  way 
and  t'others  another,  and  being  an  old 
\.  man  and  having  seen  aplenty  of  folks 
in&puhle  ;h  well  as  having  a  fair  share 
of  it  myself,  seems  to  nie  what  a  suffer 
ing  soul  needs  no  arguments  and 
plenty  of  love. 

Sally  Hanlon  took  losing  Jim  mighty 
hard.  She  said  things  she  knew  wasn't 
so  and  wasn't  right  to  say.  and  that  silly 
fool  Maisie  Kennedy,  who  never  had 
no  real  trouble,  starts  licking  her  lips 
and  setting  her  hat  firm  on  her  pin  head 
for  to  give  poor  Sally  a  piece  of  her 
mind.  I  forgets  just  how  we  did  it,  but 
Susie  Plimpton  and  me  got  Maisie  out 
of  Sally's  house  before  she  could  utter 
a  word. 

We've  all  felt  bad  about  Sally's  not 
coming  to  church  all  these  months,  and 
her  keeping  the  house  shades  down  all 
the  time  and  talking  so  violent  but  we 
pretends  not  to  notice  nor  to  hear  aUjd 
has  been  as  neighborly  as  ever. 

The  finest  barn  in  all  of  Lincoln vmeW 
built  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  I^M 
Jim    Hanlon's  great-great-Grandfather 
has  been  the  stage  of  our  Christmas 
play  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  recollect. 

It's  a  big  barn  set  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  just  below  Sally's  little  white  house. 
The  cows  and  work  horses  lives  in  the 
stalls  on  the  lower  level  and  above  them 
is  the  main  body  of  the  barn,  with  its 
great  hand  hewn  beams  held  together 
with  hickory  pegs  and  its  wide  pine  floor 


boards,  three  foot  wide  they  is,  and  a 
continual  wonder  to  folks  who  comes 
from  afar.  The  sweet  smell  of  hay.  the 
warm  comforting  smell  of  the  cow  herd, 
the  sleepy  chirruping  of  half  awake  spar- 
rows and  the  "brt-boo"  of  pigeons  makes 
a  setting  for  the  nativity  that  takes  you 
clear  back  to  the  stable  in  Bethlehem. 

Well,  we've  been  working  hard  re- 
hearsing the  children  and  it  ain't  been 
any  easier  this  year  than  last,  harder 
because  Sally  Hanlon  did  train  the 
choir,  the  angels,  the  shepherds  and  the 
three  Kings  and  I  declare  she  could 
teach  children  to  sing  so  beautiful  their 
Mothers  would  cry.  Then  on  the  short 
candle-light  procession  from  the  barn  up 
the  hill  to  the  Church  for  the  Benedic- 
tion, Sally's  lovely  voice  leading  the  chil- 
dren in  "Oh  Holy  Night"  somehow  did 
open  the  heavens. 

May  Hooley,  who  could  sing  once, 
but  that  before  chronic  bronchitis 
give  her  the  perpetual  wheezes,  took  over 
Sally's  job  with  fine  spirit,  but  spirit 
ain't  enough  with  singing  or  teaching 
j£nging  and  Sue  Plimpton  and  me  has 
some  near  deciding  to  stay  with  the 
£ows  'stead  of  the  marching  to  the 
church,  May's  "Oh  Holy  Night"  being 
so  pitiful. 

We've  had  some  luck  though,  a  nice 
colored  family  called  Braxted  come  to 
Lincolnville  this  last  spring,  and  little 
Joe  Braxted  who's  only  eight  but  is  big 
for  his  age  and  has  a  tuneful  voice  is 
our  King  Baltazar,  and  it's  a  comfort 
not  having  to  use  burnt  cork  on  his 
face,  it  did  always  mess  up  my  hands  so. 


Hill  Jenkins  is  Joseph.  His  Ma  did 
make  me  promise  he  would  be.  "Prom- 
ise me,  Becky,"  says  she.  "He's  so  girl 
crazy  just  one  night's  dose  of  family 
responsibility  might  sober  him  up." 
Hill's  a  gangley,  pimpled  faced  boy  of 
fifteen  and  he  don't  relish  being  Joseph 
and  having  to  stand  looking  in  the  man- 
ner at  Shirley  Doughty's  doll.  He'll  like 
it  lots  less  tomorrow  night  when  his 
Ma  drapes  him  in  the  old  white  table 
cloth  she's  been  cutting  and  hemming. 

Imogene  Van  Cott  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Perhaps  she  ain't  the  prettiest  Mary 
we've  had,  being  a  round  little  twelve 
year  old  with  a  freckled  face,  but  Lin- 
colnvil|f|  never  had  a  kinder-hearted 
Mary  and  she's  so  good  and  lakes  it 
all  so  serious  I  he  children  have  quit 
snic$eStg  and  come  to  feel  'tis  indeed 
solemn  Hco  be  part  of  this  play. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  choose  out  of 
sixty-eight  Sunday  School  children  the 
six  that  has  lines  to  speak.  All  but  the 
littlest  and  most  bashful  wanting  these, 
and  the  Mothers  all  asking  you  why 
their  boys  ain't  kings  and  their  daugh- 
ters Mary  or  the  angel,  and  then  getting 
the  disappointed  to  be  good  singing 
shepherds  and  angels,  takes  lots  of  en- 
couragement, and  to  have  only  late 
afternoons  for  practice  on  account  of 
School  not  letting  out  till  three  and  Bel- 
fast High  School  till  half  past  four,  and 
making  sure  everyone's  Ma  has  got  a 
fair  notion  what  shepherds  and  angels 
should  wear,  does  make  your  head  ache. 

Year  before  last,  Johnny  Dumfry's 
mother  who  never  comes  nigh  Church, 
puts  an  old  calico  dress  of  hers  on  her 
boy,  he  having  the  part  of  a  shepherd, 
and  it  near  wrecked  the  play.  Poor 
Johnny  he  did  feel  awful  bad  and  de- 
clared he  was  never  coming  back  to 
Sunday  School  a^pthe  Reverend  Tom 
Watson  had  to-^^jat^pecial  meeting  to 
the  Boys  Club  a^o^tfter  that  Johnny 
was  let  be. 

I've  made  Johnny's  shepherd's  dress 
since  then  and  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  it's 
the  best  of  any. 

The  dress  rehearsal  this  evening  went 
fine.  Little  Alice  Karmoski,  whose  Pa 
come  from  Poland  as  a  babe  and  is  one 
of  Lincolnville's  selectmen  (God  bless 
the  country  which  gives  poor  boys  such 
chances)  looks  and  talks  more  like  a 
golden  angel  than  any  child  I  ever  seen. 
Foreign  blood  has  something  real  artis- 
tic in  it,  I  always  says. 

Imogene,  the  Virgin  Mary,  sits  on  the 
cow  stool,  her  little  hands  crossed  on 
her  chest,  her  brown  eyes  as  soft  and 
loving  as  a  deer's  and  even  Bill  Jenkins' 
Joseph  will  please  his  Ma,  he's  that 
solemn  looking  you'd  figure  girls  was 
never  no  concern  of  his.  Mable,  Sally's 
oldest  cow  brought  up  from  the  stall  be- 
low for  the   (Continued  on  page  85) 


Skating:  The  Friendly  Sport 

by  JOHX  R.  TUNIS 


He's  46.  The  vice-president  of  a  cor- 
poration capitalized  at  $600,000. 
In  other  words  there  are  a  few  demands 
on  his  time.  Yet  four  mornings  a  week, 
all  winter  long,  he  leaves  the  country 
early  to  reach  Madison  Square  Garden 
for  a  couple  of  hours'  instruction  on  the 
ice.  He  actually  starts  skating  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Lately  it  seems  as  if  everybody's  on 
a  skate.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
considered  proper  for  women  to  watch 
men  skate,  but  not  to  skate  themselves. 

A  schoolteacher  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, scandalized  the  town  by  teaching 
her  pupils  to  skate,  or  so  rumor  had  it. 
However,  the  local  newspaper  proved 
this  to  be  malicious  gossip,  and  the 
teacher  was  reinstated  in  her  work.  To- 
day both  sexes  and  every  age  are  on 
the  ice.  Especially  the  kids. 

Children  take  to  skating.  You  might 
imagine   that   all   this   tracing  figures 


would  be  too  intellectual  for  youngsters. 
Not  at  all.  They  love  it;  work  at  it: 
practice  faithfully.  Girls,  more  than 
boys.  Maybe  because  figure  skating  has 
the  same  fundamental  sweep  and  rhythm 
as  the  dance,  and  all  women  like  to 
dance. 

But  getting  back  to  that  corporation 
executive.  What's  his  particular 
trouble?  His  dancing  days  are  over  but 
he's  a  nut  on  skating.  His  trouble  is  that 
he's  in  business,  works  terribly  hard,  is  a 
former  athlete  and  a  champion  who 
hasn't  lost  his  waistline.  Doesn't  want 
to,  either.  So  he  has  been  searching  for 
some  form  of  winter  exercise  that  he 
can  enjoy  at  home  in  the  country,  and 
at  46  took  up  skating.  The  wonder  is 
more  men  of  his  age  don't. 

You'll  be  told  of  this  or  that  octo- 
genarian in  this  or  that  place  who  still 
skates  well.  Thev  do.  But  thev  are  ex- 


ceptions, like  the  King  of  Sweden  who, 
notwithstanding  the  publicity  he  at- 
tracted, was  one  of  the  worst  tennis 
players  on  earth.1  Anyhow,  old  Gus 
played;  or  tried  to  play.  There  ought 
to  be  thousands  of  business  men  be- 
tween thirty  and  sixty  skating  every 
winter.  Here's  why. 

In  the  first  place,  figure  skating,  after 
the  initial  lessons  and  some  beginning 
drudgery,  is  fun. 

Next,  you  can  do  it  alone.  Xo  partner, 
no  empty  court,  no  need  to  appear  on 
the  first  tee  at  nine-fifteen  exactly.  You 
do  it  when  you  like.  For  as  long  as  you 
like.  Moreover,  it  isn't  physically  ex- 
hausting. A  man  of  46  who  tries  to  play 


1  This  is  a  dirty  crack.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  how  John  Tunis  and  his  part- 
ner. Jay  Hyde  Barnum.  the  artistic  tennis-player  from 
Sihermine.  Conn,  were  beaten  by  King  Gus  and  the 
late  Wallis  Myers  in  the  tennis  championships  at 
Cannes,  France,  in  1927.  The  editor  remembers  it  only 
too  well.  Weren't  he  and  Wells  Root,  the  eminent 
flicker  writer,  beaten  by  the  same  pair  just  the  day 
before — and  just  as  annoyed  about  the  whole  thing. 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 


A  lohirl  of  skirts,  the  beam  of  a  spotlight,  and  a  graceful  ballet  on  ice  becomes  a  beautiful  shadow  dance 
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squash  all  winter  is  insane.  Or  else  he"s 
Hercules. 

Skat in>>  means  exercise.  Tl  develops 
poise,  grace,  balance,  body  control.  It 
brings  into  action  many  muscles  which 
get  softer  as  one  gets  older.  It's  the 
ideal  winter  sport  for  most  American 
men. 

Almost  every  city  of  any  size  now 
has  a  skating  rink — in  fact  there  are 
rinks  as  far  south  as  Miami.  Los  Angeles 
and  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 

And  if  you  live  in  the  country  there 
are  plenty  of  ponds,  or  a  Hooded  tennis 
court  makes  an  ideal  rink. 

lien  's  the  prescription  for  construct- 
ing your  own: 

First  throw  up  a  low  earth  barrier  or 
embankment  before  the  ground  freezes, 
around  the  skating  area.  Never  Hood 


You  can  have  fun  on  ice,  whether 
alone  or  with  a  partner 


until  the  thermometer  gets  to  28  or 
lower.  Always  spray  at  night;  there  is 
no  wind  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  usually 
colder.  Use  a  rose  spray  on  a  garden 
hose  that  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
entire  area.  Spray  for  three  nights  in 
succession.  In  this  way  the  uneven  parts 
of  the  surface  will  have  been  covered. 

Now  the  important  thing  about  skat- 
ing is  not  the  ice.  Nor  even  the  skates. 
But  your  shoes.  If  you're  an  adult  con- 
sider yourself  lucky.  Your  feet  have 
ceased  to  grow  and  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  get  a  really  good  pair  of  shoes. 
The  first  steel  skates  were  invented  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago;  the  modern 
aluminum  skate  attached  to  the  shoe 
is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old.  Today,  thanks  to  the  shoe  skate, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  wreak  ankles. 
That  business  executive,  as  a  boy.  had 
ankles  too  weak  to  skate  on.  Now  he 
never  thinks  about  his  ankles. 


Because  he  bought  a  good  pair  of 
shoes.  Shoe  and  skate  combinations  can 
be  bought  for  as  little  as  $5  in  depart- 
ment stores.  But  to  be  a  successful  skater 
you  really  must  have  properly  fitted 
shoes.  It's  like  clothes.  Some  men  walk 
into  a  department  store  and  put  on  a 
suit.  It  fits  perfectly. 

But  most  of  the  human  race  has  some 
physical  defect;  one  arm  longer 
than  the  other,  one  shoulder  higher  than 
the  other.  To  have  a  well  fitting  lounge 
suit  you  must  go  to  a  good  tailor.  To 
have  proper  skating  shoes  you  must 
have  them  fitted  also. 

Expert  skaters  spend  hours  being 
measured  and  fitted  for  their  shoes. 
When  finally  they  get  a  pair  that  is 
comfortable,  they  treasure  them.  If  your 
feet  are  not  right,  you  cannot  skate. 
Visit  the  locker  rooms  after  a  skating 
championship  and  you'll  observe  the 
cracks  pull  small  pieces  of  sponge  rub- 
ber from  their  shoes.  These  prevent 
chafing.  Badly  fitting  shoes  mean  corns 
and  blisters. 

A  well  fitting  skate-shoe  comes  about 
three  inches  above  the  ankle  and  should 
fit  easily  and  yet  firmly  over  the  instep 
and  around  the  toes.  There  are  only  a 
few  expert  shoemakers  in  the  FJnited 
States.  Their  cheapest  shoes  cost  around 
$25.  But  they'll  be  worth  it. 

Although  $25  is  a  lot  of  money,  a 
good  tennis  bat  costs  $15  and  lasts  but 
a  few  seasons.  Whereas  your  skating 
shoes  should,  if  used  in  the  ordinary 
way,  never  wear  out.  The  initial  cost 
of  skating  is  high,  but  the  replacement 
cost  is  low. 

Having  secured  your  shoes  and  skates 
you  are  ready  to  begin.  What  next? 
Next,  as  in  golf  or  tennis  and  perhaps 
more  than  in  those  games,  you  must 
learn  the  fundamentals  from  a  profes- 
sional. 


In  every  city,  expert  professionals  are 
attached  to  skating  rinks.  If  you  con- 
centrate as  you  should,  a  lesson  of  half 
an  hour  is  quite  enough.  This  can  be 
taken  before  work,  during  lunch  time, 
or  afterward. 

When  you  have  had  several  lessons 
you  will  be  able  to  practice  entirely  on 
your  own.  When  you  have  had  a  season 
or  two  of  lessons  you  may  feel  like  stop- 
ping them.  But  you'll  be  smart  to  con- 
tinue. That  business  executive  takes  one 
every  ten  days.  He  finds  that  otherwise 
he  falls  into  bad  habits  as  one  does  in 
golf  without  an  occasional  checking  by 
an  instructor. 

The  first  thing  you'll  learn  from  the 
expert  is  called  school  figures.  School 
figures  are  to  skating  what  ground 
strokes  are  to  tennis;  the  fundamentals 
of  the  sport.  They  are  the  basis  of  all 
figure  skating.  Through  them  you  learn 
body  control,  poise,  and  a  sureness  of 
edges  necessary  to  progress. 

If  you  skate  on  a  country  pond  where 
you  are  alone  with  no  expert  to  watch 
and  make  suggestions,  you  probably 
won't  devote  enough  time  to  school 
figures.  If  you  practice  for  an  hour, 
spend  at  least  forty  minutes  on  them. 

In  skating  competitions  the  school 
figures  count  for  two-thirds  of  the  total 
score,  and  free  skating  the  other  third. 
Free  skating  is  merely  a  combination 
of  school  figure  moves,  edges  and 
changes  mixed  with  jumps  and  spins. 
First  then,  you  must  learn  the  simpler 
figures.  If  you  work  hard  these  will 
probably  take  a  whole  season  to  master. 

Learn  them  well.  You'll  find  that  the 
champions  go  over  their  edges  faith- 
fully every  time  they  take  the  ice. 
That's  one  reason  they  are  champions. 

However,  skating  nothing  except 
school  figures  would  soon  become  tire- 
some. Consequently  a  beginner  should 
divide  his  time  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Standing  on  a  hill  and  looking  over  the  out-buildings,  the  solid  manor  house  has  changed  little  since  1765 


Cold  Saturday  and  Black  Angus 

by  EMILY  KIMBROCGH 


Alice  Smith,  just  out  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
ii  told  her  prospective  husband,  H. 
Hamilton  Hackney,  that  marriage  or 
not,  she  was  going  to  raise  cattle  some 
day. 

He  nodded  his  head  in  tolerant  agree- 
ment. But  today  he  sometimes  wonders 
how  he  could  have  had  so  little  concep- 
tion of  all  that  would  be  involved. 

It  may  have  been  their  meeting  on 
a  ranch  which  influenced  Miss  Smith's 
decision.  Life  on  a  ranch  was.  to  her. 
the  most  fascinating  in  the  world,  and 
the  raising  of  cattle  seemed  to  be  the 
most  absorbing  occupation.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Hackney  was  just  fresh  from 
Harvard  Law  School  and  wanted  to 
practice  law;  he  wanted  particularly  to 
work  with  the  form  of  social  service 
known  as  Legal  Aid. 

Baltimore,  he  found,  had  not  yet 
started   it.  Then.   too.   Baltimore  was 


midway  between  their  respective  fami- 
lies and  seemed  a  little  more  friendly 
than  Wyoming.  Moreover,  the  surround- 
ing Maryland  country  was  fertile  and 
the  Eastern  cattle  market  improving  all 
the  time. 

The  Hackneys  married  and  came  to 
Baltimore.  Time  passed:  four  children 
were  born.  Mr.  Hackney's  legal  aid  work 
developed.  Then  one  day  Mrs.  Hack- 
ney reminded  her  husband  of  that  early 
stipulation  to  marriage. 

They  enrolled  in  a  correspondence 
course  in  farming  at  Columbia  and.  for 
two  years,  did  their  homework  together, 
sending  in  their  examinations.  They  re- 
tired almost  entirely  from  social  life, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  had 
their  diplomas  and  they  had  found  a 
place  where  they  could  utilize  their  new- 
found knowledge. 

Cold  Saturday  was  so  far  back  from 


the  road  that  all  the  countryside  ex- 
ploring which  they  had  done  during  their 
correspondence  course  had  failed  to  dis- 
close it.  But  one  day  Mrs.  Hackney  saw 
the  tops  of  the  pine  trees  which  sur- 
round the  house. 

"There  is  a  house  in  there.  Trees  do 
not  grow  that  way.  They  have  to  be 
planted  around  a  house,"  she  told  her 
husband. 

It  was  too  late  to  investigate  that 
evening  but  the  next  morning  Mrs. 
Hackney  roused  her  husband  impa- 
tiently. 

"I  have  the  queerest  feeling  about 
that  house,"  she  said.  "I  know  it's  there, 
and  I  want  it  desperately.  I  dreamed 
about  it  last  night — and  that  we  must 
hurry." 

Mr.  Hackney  is  an  understanding 
man:  they  hurried.  When  they  reached 
the  trees,  they  found  the  place  that 
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they  had  been  hunting  for  for  two  years. 
But  when  they  went  back  into  town 
to  find  out  about  purchasing  it.  they 
discovered  that  it  was  to  be  sold  at 
auction  the  following  week.  They  bought 
it  the  day  before  the  auction. 

The  original  deed  to  Cold  Saturday 
was  a  patent  to  a  Philadelphia!!.  Michael 
Huff,  from  the  King's  Governor  in  17(>">. 
The  deed  was  signed  in  January  and 
presumably  the  name  was  derived  from 
the  kind  of  day  it  was.  The  property, 
which  is  near  Finksburg,  in  Carroll 
County,  was  the  Manor  House  of  the 
community,  and  included  a  private 
chapel,  a  school  house,  and  the  man- 
ager's house — besides  the  stables,  barns, 
servants'  quarters,  smoke  house,  and 
other  smaller  buildings.  It  was  a  com- 
munity, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapel  and  barn,  is  intact  today. 

The  main  house  stands,  as  betils  it. 
on  a  little  knoll  above  the  surrounding 
buildings.  It  is  of  native  fichlstone.  with 
white  trimmings  and  green  shutters. 
Two  beautiful  wide  arches,  one  the  fan 
door,  the  other  a  very  large  window 
above  it.  with  matching  fan  peak,  make 
a  superb  entrance  to  the  house. 

Inside,  the  characteristic  broad,  center 
hall,  divides  the  drawing  room  on  the 
right,  from  the  dining  room  on  the  left. 
Behind  the  drawing  room  is  what  was 


probably  the  library  at  one  time  but 
is  now  the  farm  office,  with  its  own 
outside  entrance. 

Across  the  hall  from  this  room,  and 
just  behind  the  dining  room,  is  the  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  interior  which  is 
always  emphasized  in  any  chronicles  of 
the  historic  places  of  Maryland.  This 
is  the  lovely  architrave  which  frames 
and  separates  the  stairway  from  the 
main  hall  into  a  little  entrance  hall  of 
its  own.  and  passageway  into  the  ser- 
vants9 wing.  The  stairway  itself  is  an- 
other beautiful  architectural  feat,  spiral- 
ling in  gratifyingly  proportioned  curves 
to  the  third  floor,  unsupported. 

Tin:  interiors  have  been  done  with 
great  charm  and  feeling  for  consis- 
tency. Both  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 
with  the  high  ceilings  which,  designed 
for  coolness,  brought  such  dignity,  have 
the  original  mantelpieces,  the  three  foot 
white  wainscoting  around  the  wall,  and 
the  chair  rails.  The  furniture  pieces  are 
indigenous  to  the  owners,  if  not  to  the 
house  itself,  for  some  of  them  have  been 
passed  down  on  both  sides  of  the  family 
for  generations. 

All  the  heirlooms  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  away  from  a  house 
the  feel  of  its  present  owners.  Their 
life,  except  for  long  evenings  of  inten- 


sive reading,  farm  business,  or  pleasant 
entertaining,  is  outdoors.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  house  is  to  be  enjoyed, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  be  outside. 

Cold  Saturday  covers  a  matter  of  330 
acres.  80  of  which  are  in  woods,  the  rest 
under  cultivation.  This  is  Mr.  Hackney's 
province.  Mrs.  Hackney's  absorption  is 
cattle  raising.  Mr.  Hackney's  the  food 
with  which  to  raise  them. 

As  he  himself  says,  "What  I  am  most 
interested  in,  apart  from  wayward  chil- 
dren, are:  improved  pasture  manage- 
ment.  de-hydrated  hay,  corn  silage, 
alfalfa,  oats,  and  barley." 

In  England,  Mr.  Hackney  tells  you, 
the  allotted  pasturage  is  five  cows  to  an 
acre.  Here  it  is  five  acres  to  a  cow .  He  is 
trying  to  bridge  this  discrepancy,  and 
has  already  achieved  the  ratio  of  two 
acres  to  a  cow. 

He  has,  he  admits,  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  country  to  work  with, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  with  crop 
experimentation.  He  is  now  trying  out 
a  kind  of  turnip,  used  successfully  in 
Scotland  for  Aberdeen  Angus  beef  cat- 
tle, the  stock  handled  by  the  Hackney>. 

Angus  cattle  came  into  this  country 
in  1880,  but  in  1928  there  was  only  one 
herd  in  Maryland.  The  Cold  Saturday 
herd  was  started  in  1934,  and  today  in 
Maryland,  there  are  119.  This  surpris- 


ing  increase,  Mr.  Hackney  feels,  is  due 
to  the  excellent  pasturage  which  the 
East  provides,  to  the  over-production  of 
milk,  and  to  the  rising  demand  for 
premium  beef  in  the  Eastern  market. 

Mrs.  Hackney  started  her  herd  with 
10  heifers  and  a  bull.  Now  the  herd 
numbers  100.  By  1935  her  first  calf 
crop  was  ready  to  show,  and  took 
blue  ribbons  from  the  start.  Since  that 
time,  her  winnings  have  been  consistent, 
until  now  her  herd  has  a  high  rating. 
More  than  that,  her  judgment  of  Angus 
cattle  is  rated  well  nationally.  She  has 
spoken  over  the  National  Farm  Hour 
programme  several  times,  on  a  coast  to 
coast  hook-up,  she  has  written  articles 
on  the  breed,  and  Cold  Saturday  is  a 
mecca  for  breeders  from  all  over  the 
country  who,  a  few  years  ago,  thought 
and  said  a  woman  in  the  business  was 
a  very  poor  joke. 

More  visitors  have  come  since  Mrs. 
Hackney's  purchase,  in  1938,  of 
Epponia  C.B.  2nd,  and  her  baby  bull. 
Epponian  12th  of  Rosemere,  marked, 
with  wide  publicity,  as  the  highest  price 
paid  for  an  Aberdeen  Angus  cow  since 
the  last  war.  The  story  about  this  in 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  Journal  calls  Mrs. 
Hackney  "an  enthusiast  with  few 
equals,"  but  the  story  of  Mr.  Hackney's 
participation  in  the  purchase  has  not. 
until  now,  been  revealed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sale,  Mrs. 
Hackney  asked  her  husband  how  much 
she  might  pay.  "One  thousand  dollars," 
he  told  her  firmly,  and  accompanied  her 
to  the  ring.  At  that  moment  the  cow. 
with  the  young  bull  at  foot,  came  in. 
and  Mrs.  Hackney  said  loud  and  clear. 
"One  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  Hackney  wasted  no  time.  He 
grabbed  both  her  hands  and  held  them 
firmly  behind  her  back,  so  that  she 
could  signal  no  increase. 

Little  by  little  his  panic  over  the 
thunderbolt  of  that  first  bid  subsided, 
and  he  began  to  relax  a  little,  enjoying, 
eventually,  the  fighting  bids  which  were 
pushing  this  sale  beyond  all  records  in 
years.  Into  the  midst  of  this  calm,  came 
the  auctioneer's  verdict. 

"Sold,"  he  said,  "for  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  Cold  Saturday  Farm,  of 
Maryland." 

Mr.  Hackney  went  over  and  lay  down 
under  the  grandstand  for  a  little  while. 
When  he  felt  better,  he  hunted  out  Mrs. 
Hackney. 

"How  did  you  do  that?"  he  asked  her. 

"I  winked,"  she  said. 

The  purchase  has  long  since  paid  for 
itself,  and.  in  the  process,  established 
Mrs.  Hackney  as  a  breeder  whose  judg- 
ment is  sound,  and  accurate.  Mr.  Hack- 
ney does  not  question  it  now,  but  it  took 
one  more  ignominious  proof — he  has 
learned  the  hard  way. 

Before  the  Baltimore  Livestock  Show 
last  year,  Mrs.  Hackney  said  that  she 
would  bet  him  $175  even  money  that 
their  Little  Sir  Echo  would  go  best. 
Mr.  Hackney  pointed  out  to  her  pa- 


The  barns,  designed  by  Mrs.  Hackney,  replaced  those  destroyed  by  fire 


There's  a  lot  of  room  for  riding 


And  not  much  danger  of  traffic 


The  Hackneys  with  five  of  their  large  herd  of  fine  Black  Angus  cattle 
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With  250  acres  under  cultivation,  the  cattle  find  excellent  grazing 
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And  the  informality  of  the  new 


tiently  what  a  foolish  bet  that  was, 
hut  she  said  that  since  she  had  made 
it  lliat  way,  she  would  stick  to  it.  and 
she  put  it  in  writing. 

He  took  the  slip,  and  put  it  away 
indulgently,  but  three  months  later,  she 
reminded  him  of  it.  when  Little  Sir  Echo 
went  Grand  Champion  of  the  Haiti  more 
Show  out  of  800  steers.  Mr.  Hackney 
was  i  hen  Judge  I  fackney  of  t  he  Juve- 
nile Court;  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  who 
heard  of  the  wager,  said  over  the  radio, 
in  his  congratulatory  speech  to  the  win- 
ner of  t  he  show  : 

"I  hope  that  our  Judge  Hackney  is 
a  better  judge  of  court  than  he  is  of 
cattle." 

He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  court,  by 
witness  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  by  the  record  of 
his  Legal  Aid  work  which,  starling  under 
his  direction  with  650  cases,  handled 
5.000  last  year.  He  is  also  an  excellent 
judge  of  farming,  and  of  conditions  for 
cattle,  if  not  of  the  cattle  themselves. 

The  Angus  are  hardy  cattle.  They  can 
be  kept  outside  the  year  round,  with 
only  simple  feeding  sheds  open  on  one 
side  to  protect  them  from  cold  wind 
and  wet  weather.  But  they  must  be 
well-fed,  to  make  the  tender  beef  which 
supplies  restaurants  with  filet  mignons. 

The  diet  is  Mr.  Hackney's  province, 
and  his  enthusiasm.  His  excellence  at  it 
is  succinctly  proven  by  the  consistent 
profit  at  which  this  farm  operates. 
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Loft  fires  above  the  cattle  can't  start  in  the  low  fireproof  barns 
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he  Hackneys  had  horses,  too,  for 
pleasure  and  work,  but  a  fire  last 
year  in  the  barns  and  stable,  destroyed 
all  ten  of  them.  When  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered, the  stable  was  gone,  but  they 
saved  all  the  cattle.  Mrs.  Hackney  still 
cannot  talk  about  it,  and  although  the 
ponies  for  the  children  have  been  re- 
placed, she  and  her  husband  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  ride  again. 

The  new  barns  have  just  been  fin- 
ished, designed  by  Mrs.  Hackney  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  architect.  Because  the 
fire  started  in  the  loft  they  determined 
never  to  have  the  hay  above  the  ani- 
mals again.  Therefore  the  barns  are  low, 
and  the  feed  is  in  a  separate  building 
building,  divided  by  a  fireproof  wall. 
The  material  is  cinder  block,  covered 
with  stucco,  and  the  roof  is  galvanized 
iron.  The  problem  is  not  of  heating,  but 
of  cooling  the  interior,  and  so  there  are 
electric  fans  under  the  ventilators. 

These  are  the  only  new  buildings  at 
Cold  Saturday  and  they  are  entirely  ap- 
propriate, because  they  have  a  purpose. 
All  the  life  at  Cold  Saturday  is  like  that, 
appropriate  to  its  age  and  its  history; 
as  in  those  days  of  the  chapel,  the  school 
house,  and  the  smoke  house,  today's 
owners  live  on  their  land. 

They  are  gentlemen  farmers  in  the 
original  and  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
not  dabblers  in  a  hobby,  but  students, 
with  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  and  an 
earnest  determination  to  administer  it 
wisely.  That  is  why  Cold  Saturday  has 
not  been  disturbed,  but  has  continued. 
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Racing  at  Utopia  Park 


by  MAX  HIRSCH,  JR. 


One  of  these  days  someone  is  going 
to  build  a  race  track  in  New  Jersey 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  which  means  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  great  metropolitan 
sections  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
combined.  This  track,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing, will  have  an  effect  on  the  scheme 
of  racing. 

No  one  has  asked  me  to  build  it,  nor 
is  anyone  likely  to.  But  I  am  going  to 
construct  it  here  on  paper  just  the  same. 
A  dream  track,  if  you  like,  in  design 
and  in  operation.  Yet  my  track  already 
has  a  name — Utopia  Park — and  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I'm  fully  aware  that 
a  name  doesn't  make  very  solid  build- 
ing material. 

Still,  a  significant  name,  scrupulously 
lived  up  to,  can't  be  the  worst  founda- 
tion for  a  significant  and  enduring 
structure. 

Utopia  Park,  if  it  turns  out  as  I  plan 
it,  will  put  most  of  New  York  racing, 
as  we  know  it,  into  the  discard,  and  will 
therefore  revise  the  entire  plan  of  the 
American  turf. 

Not  that  I'd  want  to  see  New  York 
racing  in  the  discard.  Far  from  it.  It 
has  been  the  cradle  of  racing  in  America 
for  years,  regardless  of  the  claims  of 
other  localities.  I  admit  it — and  so  must 
you. 

New  York  has  supplied,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  locality,  sport  for 
sport's  sake.  At  least  one  track — Bel- 
mont Park — has  been  operated  strictly 
on  the  modern  principle  of  non-profit 
of  any  sort.  Belmont  Park,  along  with 
that  shining  example  in  Kentucky, 
Keeneland,  believes  that  racing  should 
be  perpetuated  and  maintained  at  a 
modest  profit,  that  money  earned  should 
be  plowed  back  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  the  horsemen — as  though 
racing  was  a  quasi-public  sporting  trust. 

New  York  has  through  the  years  at- 
tracted the  true  sporting  names — you 
know  them  all — whose  stables  were  op- 
erated primarily  for  the  sport,  and  at 
a  deficit  in  even  their  most  successful 
years.  Nor  did  these  interests  consider 
this  annual  deficit  in  the  nature  of  "loss" 
as  opposed  to  "profit." 

"Operating  loss,"  to  them,  was  synon- 
ymous with  "annual  cost  of  pleasure/' 

There  were  in  New  York,  of  course, 
as  elsewhere,  tyros  who  operated  stables 
strictly  with  an  eye  to  profit.  They 
came  and  went — even  as  they  now  come 
and  go.  We  know  them  only  so  long  as 


their  silks  parade  before  us.  We  forget 
them,  fittingly,  as  soon  as  they  become 
inactive.  Nor  do  we  mourn  their  passing. 

But  times  are  changing.  The  great 
fortunes,  what  with  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  taxation,  are  no  longer  so 
great  that  they  can  blithely  toss  off  vast 
sums  just  for  pleasure.  They  cannot 
function  much  longer  as  the  fairy  god- 
mothers of  racing. 

They  must  now — as  is  their  right — 
begin  to  consider  a  sport  so  costly 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  investment. 
And  an  investment  with  some  reason- 
able chance  of  realizing  a  return.  If  not 
a  return  sufficient  enough  to  be  branded 
"profit,"  then  at  least  enough  to  make 
the  investment  self-sustaining. 

As  a  prospective  track  promoter,  I 
realize  that  I  must  look  upon  these  in- 
terests as  partners  in  my  enterprise,  just 
as  I  must  look  upon  the  hungry  govern- 
ment which  licenses  me  as  a  partner. 
And  I  am  thankful,  before  I  tie  in  with 
this  government-partner,  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  observe  the  experi- 
ences of  my  future  contemporaries  across 
the  river  in  New  York  and.  perhaps, 
devise  some  method  of  curbing  my  gov- 
ernment-partner's appetite  so  that  there 
shall  be  something  left  to  share  with 
the  racing-partners. 


THAYER 

Crouds  like  the  good  racing  pro- 
vided by  good  horses 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  $1,200 
purses  now  offered  in  New  York  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  racing  of  the 
top-flight  performers  which  this  area  de- 
mands, having  become  accustomed  to 
it  through  generations  of  top-flight 
racing. 

I'm  going  to  start  Utopia  Park  with 
a  policy  of  "Minimum  Purse.  $2,000." 

Radical?  Why  not?  Why  crawl  out 
of  a  rut  when  it's  so  easy  to  jump  free 
of  it?  Suicidal?  I  take  it  you  mean  finan- 
cially! Well,  let's  see  about  that: 

Take,  for  example,  a  hypothetical 
day's  business  of  one  of  the  track  own- 
ers across  the  Hudson  in  New  York. 
He  drew  about  15.000  spectators  of  a 
weekday  at  $1.50  per  head.  A  crowd  of 
15.000  means  gate  receipts  of  $22,500. 
Taxes,  of  course,  come  out  of  this,  but 
program  sales  and  higher  prices  in  the 
clubhouse  help  to  offset  part  of  the  de- 
duction, so  let's  call  it  a  $20,000  gate. 

The  public  bet  over  $700,000  in  the 
machines.  From  this  total  is  extracted 
10%  plus  an  additional  (approximate) 
1172%  in  "breakage"  to  the  dime. 
$80,500!  Split  equally  with  the  state 
government,  this  brought  an  additional 
$-10,250  to  the  promoter's  coffers  and  his 
gross  income  for  the  day  mounted  to 
$62,750! 

In  seven  races,  six  of  which  were 
$1,200  purses  and  one  $1,500,  he  dis- 
tributed $8,700  to  the  horsemen. 

Although  the  estimate  is  in  his  favor, 
let's  call  the  daily  payroll  $5,000.  This, 
coupled  with  the  distribution  to  horse- 
men, brings  the  daily  expense  to  $13,700. 

Subtract  $13,700  from  $62,750  and 
you  have  $49,050  for  the  day's  profits! 
And  remember  that  this  is  a  weekday! 

I  am  sure  that  when  Utopia  Park  is 
operating  I'll  be  able  to  afford  the  ad- 
ditional $5,300  which  would  bring  my 
purses  up  to  the  $2,000  minimum.  In 
fact,  I'll  be  tempted  to  dig  dowTn  for' 
an  additional  $6,000  and  change  two  of 
these  races  into  $5.000-added  stakes. 
(Larger  stakes  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days, of  course,  but  not  necessarily  the 
monster  purses  of  $100,000  added  which 
make  for  uneven  distribution  and  which, 
showered  into  one  person's  hands,  are 
so  likely  to  disappear  from  racing  cir- 
culation.) 

This  would  leave  me  with  what  I 
consider  a  very  satisfactory  profit  of 
$37,750  for  the  day. 

But  those  figures  won't  accurately  tell 
im  story.  The  net  profit  figure  will  prob- 
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THAYER 

From  good  broodmares  in  peaceful  pastures  such  as  this  come  horses  which  thrill  the  patrons  of  our  race-tracks 


ably  remain  the  same,  but  the  contribut- 
ing figures  will  differ  radically. 

In  the  first  place,  I'll  draw  twice  as 
many  people  on  a  weekday. 

My  track  will  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 30,000  in  comfort — like  the 
plants  at  Santa  Anita  and  Hollywood 
Park.  The  tracks  in  New  York,  except- 
ing Belmont  Park,  are  hard  put  to  hold 
crowds  of  such  size  without  standing  the 
spectators  on  one  another's  shoulders. 
I'll  make  "regulars"  out  of  curious  "once- 
in-a-whiles." 

Where  will  this  increased  attendance 
■come  from?  From  the  same  area  which 
provides  the  present  crowds.  The  higher 
purse  offerings  will  make  the  sport  more 
attractive  by  encouraging  breeders  and 
owners  not  only  to  maintain  the  present 
standards  of  quality,  but  actually  to 
outdo  their  efforts  to  improve  the  breed. 
And  an  improved  breed  should  mean 
better  racing  and  better  racing  increased 
spectator-interest. 

I  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  such 
standards,  I'll  have  to  share  my  profits, 
not  only  with  the  owner  who  buys  high- 
priced  stock,  but  also  with  the  breeder 
who  raises  this  stock  either  for  the  mar- 
ket or  for  his  own  racing  stable. 


I  know  that  these  breeders,  as  well 
as  the  owners,  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  support  their  fabulously 
priced  Bluegrass  acreage,  meet  their 
sizeable  payrolls  and  pay  the  bills  of 
the  almost  innumerable  agencies  which 
supply  them  with  feed,  medicine,  tack, 
utility  services,  transportation  and  the 
countless  other  produces  and  services 
of  almost  every  known  industry. 

What  a  loss  there  would  be  to  indus- 
try were  the  breeding  and  racing  of 
horses  permitted  to  die  out  !  The  passing 
of  either  (and  each  is  indispensable  to 
the  other)  would  definitely  make  itself 
felt  upon  business  in  general — to  say 
nothing  of  what  would  happen  were 
the  myriad  employees  of  breeding,  rac- 
ing and  the  many  allied  lines  thrown 
upon  the  already  overflowing  sea  of 
unemployed. 

I  know,  as  well,  that  the  present, 
faint-hearted  gestures  at  breeder-sub- 
sidy, such  as  occasional  breeder-awards 
taken  from  stakes  purses,  cannot  match 
in  actual  benefit  the  automatic  awards 
that  will  come  to  breeders  through  my 
plan  to  increase  the  purses  paid  to 
owners. 


It  is  simple  logic  that,  by  making 
horse-owning  more  attractive  we  in- 
crease the  value  of  racing  stock.  How- 
better  could  the  breeder  be  served? 

Why,  you  ask,  when  I  mention  my 
contemporary's  income  as  sufficient,  do 
I  essay  to  double  it  on  my  side  of  the 
river?  But  I  don't  expect  to  double  my 
income.  Merely  the  spectator-interest. 

By  doubling  the  number  of  spectators 
from  whom  the  same  amount  of  income 
is  derived  I  will  achieve  the  very  desir- 
able effect  of  lightening  the  burden  on 
each  individual  spectator. 

And  why  is  this  a  desirable  effect? 
Because  it  is  a  move  toward  the  longev- 
ity of  the  sport.  Because  there  is  a  defi- 
nite limit  to  the  strain  any  purse  can 
stand.  When  we  pass  that  limit,  we 
number  the  days  that  the  sport  can 
survive. 

To  this  end,  before  I  open  my  gates, 
I  am  going  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  my  government-partner  and  point 
out  to  him  the  folly  of  extracting  a  per- 
centage of  the  mutuel  play  which  is  so 
large  as  to  make  wagering  not  merely 
a  highly  hazardous  form  of  play,  but  a 
short  dead-end  street. 

I  am  going  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  "line"  is  regular  No.  24  cotton  thread  of  three  pounds'  breaking  strength 


Sewing  Basket  Angler 

by  RAYMOND  R.  CAMP 


If  you  are  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
have  the  use  of  your  arms,  legs  and 
eyes,  and  are  not  prone  to  St.  Vitus 
Dance  or  fits,  the  chances  are  you  could 
land  a  500-pound  tuna  on  heavy  tackle. 
But  how  big  a  fish  could  you  take  on 
a  split  bamboo  wand  loaded  with  cotton 
thread? 

Sport  fishing,  if  the  yellowed  pages 
of  history  are  to  be  truly  translated, 
has  always  been  something  of  a  contest 
of  egos,  but  never  has  this  contest  ap- 
proached the  heat  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  no  longer  passes  a-  a  contemplative 
pastime,  and  the  salt  water  prraSe  has 
brought  forth  apparatus  known  as  heavy 
tackle  that  would  defy  the  strength  of 
Hercules  and  give  Moby  Dick  an  ex- 
citing hour.  To  compare  this  heavy 
tackle  with  a  cotton  thread  rig,  on  the 
basis  of  strength  and  skill,  is  to  compare 
a  crowbar  with  a  scalpel. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  at  a  time  when 
a  100-pound  tuna  was  a  "giant"  fish, 
a  group  of  ardent  anglers  gathered 
around  a  table  and  decided  that  unless 
they  set  up  some  kind  of  standard  their 
sport  was  due  to  sacrifice  skill  to 
strength.  These  men  knew  their  capa- 
bilities with  the  regulation  tackle  of  that 
period,  so  to  bring  about  a  condition 
that  would  demand  greater  skill  they 
reduced  the  strength  of  their  tackle. 
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Strangely  enough,  it  was  a  Jamaica 
Bay  fishing  guide  who  developed  the 
tackle  that  eventually  was  ^elected  as 
the  "lightest  and  most  sporting  that 
could  be  reasonably  used."  That  guide 
was  James  L.  Jordan,  known  as  "Jimmy" 
to  thousands  of  anglers.  He  organized, 
chartered  and  became  the  first  president 
of  the  Cotton-Thread  Fishing  Club  of 
America. 

These  men  substituted  a  slender,  six- 
foot  split  bamboo  rod.  weighing  about 
3  ounces,  for  the  five-foot  baitcasting 
rod  of  that  time,  which  was  made  of 
split  bamboo  or  greenheart  and  weighed 
more  than  twice  as  much.  They  kept 
their  regulation  baitcasting  reel,  but 
they  discarded  the  15-pound  test  line  in 
favor  of  ordinary  cotton  thread,  known 
to  their  wives  as  O.X.T.  =-24.  This 
thread  had  a  wet  test  of  -21  •_>  to  3  pounds, 
and  until  the  anglers  learned  just  how 
much  it  would  "take"  their  wives  were 
unable  to  sew  on  a  button. 

The  club  flourished  for  three  or  four 
years,  then  Jimmy  moved  to  Maryland 
and  it  died  a  slow  death.  But  the  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  didn't  lose  interest, 
and  he  had  been  in  Maryland  less  than 
a  year  before  he  had  a  similar  club 
organized  in  Baltimore. 

The  period  was  one  of  experimenta- 
tion in  tackle,  and  the  average  angler 


dearly  loves  experiments.  According  to 
Jimmy,  rods  of  all  lengths  and  weights 
were  made  and  used.  Some  were  three 
feet  long,  others  eight  feet,  but  the 
happy  medium  proved  to  be  a  tip  weigh- 
ing S1^  ounces,  5H  feet  in  length.  The 
butt  length  varied  with  the  angler,  but 
most  of  the  cotton-threaders  preferred 
at  least  10  inches  of  butt  behind  the 
reel  seat. 

With  this  rod.  a  regulation  baitcast- 
ing reel  loaded  with  #24  cotton 
thread,  members  of  the  club  took  tarpon 
up  to  50  pounds,  dolphin,  barracuda, 
king  mackerel,  ladyfish.  bluefish,  striped 
bass,  black  bass  and  weakfish. 

The  writer  first  used  a  cotton  thread 
rig  about  five  years  ago.  while  chumming 
for  weakfish  in  Peconic  Bay.  and  four 
fish  were  lost  before  one  was  brought 
in.  The  first  fish  weighed  just  under  3 
pounds,  and  it  took  34  minutes  to  bring 
it  in  to  the  net. 

Since  that  time  I  have  taken  bluefish. 
mackerel,  croakers  and  snook  on  the 
rig.  and  for  angling  excitement  it  has 
no  peer.  There  are  times  when  every 
angler  must  face  the  fact  that  the  only 
fishing  to  be  had  is  for  small  fish  in 
the  three  to  five  pound  class.  On  ordi- 
nary tackle  these  fish  will  not  offer  much 
in  the  way  of  sport,  but  on  cotton  thread 
the  odds  are  all  in  favor  of  the  fish, 
and  the  sport  is  inversely  stimulated. 

You  can't  "horse"  a  fish,  not  even  a 
one-pounder,  with  a  cotton  thread  rig. 
Many  anglers  have  found  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  encountered 
was  that  of  hooking  the  fish.  Setting  the 
hook  without  snapping  the  thread  is 
not  the  easiest  angling  feat  in  the  world, 
and  for  this  reason  most  cotton-thread- 
ers use  fine  wire  hooks  and  carry  a  hook 
hone  with  them  to  make  certain  that 
the  hook  point  is  sharp. 

While  there  is  no  regulation  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  a  reel  with  a  Star  Drag, 
such  a  reel   (Continued  on  page  45) 
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Horseman  of  the  Year 


Tiik  search  for  Horseman  of  the  Year 
has  been  a  very  easy  one  indeed,  for 
it  would  take  a  Diogenes  with  a  miracu- 
lously penetrating  headlight  to  find  any- 
one, anywhere,  who  did  even  Jfadf  as 
much  for  the  cause  of  the  horse  during 
1940  as  Alfred  Gwynnc  Vanderbilt. 

We  thrust  here  a  new  and  unsought 
honor  upon  thi^  young  man  not  so  much 
because  he  directed  with  rare  skill  and 
rarer  friendliness  a  vast  four-legged 
enterprise  of  his  own.  but  far  more  be- 
cause, with  his  refreshing  viewpoint,  his 
foresight,  his  long-range  planning,  and 
his  incisive  action,  he  has  revivified  the 
whole  horse  panorama. 

It  will  take  some  years  before  those 
of  the  horse  world — and  I  mean  not 
merely  those  who  concentrate  on  Thor- 
oughbreds— appreciate  how  much  last- 
ing good  Alfred  Vanderbilt  did  in  a.  d. 
1940. 

The  life  he  breathed  into  Pimlico,  the 
stimulus  he  gave  the  Maryland  horse  in- 
dustry, the  encouragement  he  gave  those 
concerned  with  the  future  of  racing  by 
his  clean-cut  direction  of  Belmont  Park, 
the  help  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
give  steeplechasing  (for  which  he  has  no 
real  personal  enthusiasm) ,  the  sincere 
interest  he  takes  in  breeding,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  work  of  his  Sagamore 
Press  ...  all  these  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  here  and  now. 

But  the  most  important  contribution 
he  made  to  the  cause — which,  to  my 
mind,  dwarfs  all  else  that  he  accom- 
plished in  1040 — will  not  make  its  full 
effect  felt  for  many  years.  Will,  indeed, 
be  confused  by  considerable  controversy 
during  that  time.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  vigorous  and  dramatic  effort  he 
made — successfully — on  behalf  of  dis- 
tance racing  and  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses  that  must  result. 

His  love  of  horses  is  inherited. 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt, founder  of  the  family  fortune,  who 
borrowed  $100  from  his  mother  on  his 
seventeenth  birthday  in  1810  to  buy  a 
two-masted  sailing  barge  and  go  in  the 
shipping  business,  and  left  a  million 
times  that  in  1877,  comes  down  to  us 
today  most  picturesquely  through  a 
Currier  &  Ives  print  showing  him  driv- 
ing a  spanking  pair  of  trotters. 


The  Commodore  visited  the  stables  he 
built  on  Fourth  Street  in  New  York 
next  to  his  Washington  Square  home 
every  evening,  after  dinner.  Such  trot- 
ters as  Post  Boy,  Plow  Boy,  Moun- 
taineer. Mountain  Girl,  Doctor,  Flying 
Dutchman,  Princess,  were  always  ready 
for  the  road,  but  the  Commodore  pre- 
ferred Mountain  Boy,  who  could  do  a 
mile  in  2:06.  He  loved  speed. 

William  Henry  Vanderbilt  inherited 
most  of  his  money,  a  sum  estimated  at 
$101,500,000.  When  his  brother  and 
sisters  tried  to  break  the  will,  William 
Henry  appeased  them  by  gifts  of  $1,- 
000.000  to  the  brother  and  $500,000  to 
each  of  the  sisters — distributed  by  him 
in  person  from  his  carriage.  He  shared 
his  father's  love  for  horses. 

"All  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  other  attach- 
ments vanished  in  presence  of  his  love 
for  horses,"'  wrote  Henry  Clews  in  his 
diary.  "When  {Continued  on  page  79) 
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Above,  the  racing  plants  of  which  Alfred  Givynne  Vanderbilt  is  presi- 
dent, Pimlico  and  Belmont  Park.  Bcloic,  his  oivn  vast  Sagamore  Farm 
in  the  Worthington  Valley  of  Maryland  and  his  great  horse,  Discovery 
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The  selection  of  the  Horse  of  the  Year 
for  1940  is  a  task  to  confound  the 
bravest  man.  For  truth  to  tell,  there 
was  no  one  horse  in  consistent  competi- 
tion through  the  year  that  stands  out 
above  its  fellows. 

Possibly  the  palm  should  go  to  Sea- 
biscuit,  now  the  world's  greatest  money- 
winner.  But  Charles  S.  Howard's  won- 
derful horse  appeared  on  the  stage  for 
only  a  brief  few  moments  in  1940  before 
he  retired  to  the  peaceful  pastures  of  the 
breeding  farm. 

Possibly  the  laurel  wreath  should  be 
placed  once  more  upon  the  brow  of 
Challedon.  But  William  L.  Brann"s  now 
famous  campaigner  was  a  more  modest 
hero  than  he  had  been  the  year  before 
and  the  victory  that  was  to  clinch  his 
claim  to  fame,  in  the  Pimlico  Special, 
was  a  very  hollow  one  indeed. 

Here  and  there  scattered  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  elevate  Cottesmore 
to  the  place  of  honor.  But  Pete  Bost- 
wick's  wonderful  steeplechaser,  while 
something  of  a  hero  to  those  who  are 
so  delighted  to  see  this  fascinating  form 
of  sport  come  back  into  its  own,  still 
has  what  seems  to  be  a  long  road  in 
front  of  him. 

A  three-year-old?  Well,  which  one? 
A  two-year-old?  Hardly.  We  of  Coun- 
try Life  prefer  not  to  acclaim  a  juvenile 
as  the  best  horse  of  the  year,  even  when 


he  is  an  El  Chico  or  a  Bimelech.  The 
horse  that  wins  our  honor  should  be 
one  tried  and  tested  in  more  than  one 
fire.  And  this  year  we  couldn't  choose  a 
two-year-old  anyway,  for  they  have 
been  beating  each  other  with  charming 
regularity. 

Forgive  us,  then,  if  we  seek  elsewhere 
for  our  Horse  of  the  Year,  if  we  turn  to 
the  stud  and  select  the  great  progenitor 
who  will  this  year  (we  expect)  head  the 
list  of  leading  sires  for  the  fourth  time 
— the  horse  which  has,  in  truth,  exer- 
cised a  more  potent  influence  upon  the 
American  breeding  fabric  than  any  other 
stallion  imported  in  many  years,  whose 
arrival  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
development  in  American  turf  history: 

Sir  Gallahad  3rd! 

This  is  the  son  of  remarkable  lines. 
His  sire.  Teddy,  of  the  famous 
Bend  Or  line  through  the  chain  of  Ajax- 
Flying  Fox-Orme-Ormonde.  was  the 
premier  sire  of  1923.  established  a  great 
reputation  there  and  maintained  it  until 
his  subsequent  importation  to  this  coun- 
try in  1931.  when,  in  his  old  age,  he 
registered  another  eminent  success  in 
his  adopted  land. 

His  dam.  Plucky  Liege,  was  the  dam 
of  a  cluster  of  distinguished  sons  and 
daughters — in  addition  to  Sir  Gallahad 
such  outstanding  horses  as  Bull  Dog. 


and  Quatre  Bras  2nd,  both  also  by 
Teddy.  Admiral  Drake,  by  Craig  an 
Eran.  and  Bois  Roussel,  the  greatest 
young  horse  in  Europe  a  year  ago,  by 
Vat  out. 

Sir  Gallahad  was  bred  in  France  in 
19-20  by  the  American  character,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Cohn;  his  romantic  name  is 
misspelled  because  Mr.  Cohn  wrote  it 
that  way  and  couldn't  see  any  reason 
for  spending  the  few  dollars  involved  to 
correct  it. 

He  was  a  good,  yet  not  a  classic,  two- 
year-old.  At  three  he  was  out  the  same 
season  with  Epinard,  Massine,  Filibert 
de  Savoie.  Xiceas.  Parth,  Le  Capucin, 
and  Mackenzie,  described  by  such  an 
authority  as  Salvator  as  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  group  ever  seen  racing 
in  France  together.  Among  them  he 
played  his  part  well. 

Sir  Gallahad  won  the  Poule  d'Essai, 
the  French  Guineas,  the  Prix  Daphnis 
and  two  other  stakes,  and  in  the  French 
Derby  ran  third,  beaten  two  heads  by 
Le  Capucin  and  Xiceas  after  making  the 
pace  all  the  way.  In  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris  an  accident  at  the  start  eliminated 
him  from  the  race. 

At  four  his  star  blazed  out  brightly. 
In  March  he  was  sent  to  England  where 
he  made  a  runaway  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  "making  a  field  of  26  look 
like  hacks."  Returned  to  France  he  won 
the  Prix  Boiard.  in  which  he  beat  Le 
Capucin.  his  Derby  conqueror  of  the 
year  before,  and  repeated  in  the  Prix 
Daphnis.  in  which  he  carried  137  lbs. 
He  was  then  matched  against  Epinard. 
May  19.  1924.  in  an  event  which  had 
the  French  turf  throbbing  with  excite- 
ment; favored  by  the  weights,  119  to 
131,  he  led  from  start  to  finish  and  won 
by  a  short  head. 

Sir  Gallahad  went  to  the  stud  in 
France  at  5.  in  1925.  and  had  just  fin- 
ished his  first  season  when  he  was 
bought  by  an  American  syndicate  for 
$125,000.  Arthur  B.  Hancock,  for  some 
years  now  our  leading  breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbreds, organized  the  syndicate  that 
bought  him.  Believing  the  time  ripe  for 
the  importation  of  a  first-class  foreign 
stallion.  Mr.  Hancock  got  William 
Woodward.  Marshall  Field  and  R.  A. 
Fairbairn  to  join  in  with  him.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  has  ever 
regretted  his  bargain. 

Sir  Gallahad  was  bought  in  Novem- 
ber and  he  arrived  here  December  15, 
going  at  once  to  Mr.  Hancock's  famous 
Claiborne  Stud,  in  Paris.  Kentucky. 
(His  name  had  to  be  changed  upon  ar- 
rival, for  technical  reasons,  to  Sir  Gal- 
lahad 3rd.)  He  made  his  first  season 
here  in  1926,  standing  at  a  fee  of  $1,500, 
which  he  still  commands.  His  first  crop 
of  foals  came  in  192?  and  appeared  on 
the  race  course  in  1929,  making  an  ex- 
cellent impression,  seven  of  them  win- 
ning 15  races. 

At  their  head  stood  Gallant  Fox. 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  horses 
ever  produced  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Popular  Major  Eduardo  Yanez,  leader  of  the  Chilean 
army  team,  jumps  brilliantly  on  Chilena 


The  military  teams  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Chile,  and  the  United 
States  salute  at  the  prst  night  session  of  the  show 


Barbara  Wahl,  Kathleen  Jennings,  and  Peggy  Klipstein 
were  the  Junior  Hunt  Team  winners 


J.  A.Thomas  wonMaclay  and 
Good  Hands  Cups 


The  Thoro2ighbred  Hxinter  Class, 
Bourbon  Lad  over  the  bars 


Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr.,  joyfully 
hoists  the  Hunt  Team  Trophy 
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Samuel  F.  Stephenson,  Thomas  Berger,  Edward  F.  Spears;  the 
very  young  horseman  is  Jimmy  Trent 


Mrs.  William  Boal  Wood,  -winner  of  the  Ladies'  Hunters 
class,  Timothy  S.  Goodman,  Mrs.  William  H.  Chatfirid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Fleischmann  watch  one  of  the 
events  of  the  delightful  Camargo  Trials 


Col.  W .  V .  Thraves  going  over  a  chicken  coop  on  Slim  Piekins, 
his  middle  weight  hunter  entry 


How  to  Start  Hunting 


If  you're  healthy— aged  12  to  50 -yon  can  have  (lie  time  of  your  life 

by  STERLING  LARRABEE 


In  answer  to  an  increasingly  insistent 
dent  and  Country  LlFE  begins  a  sym- 
posia in  of  the  best  studies  on  horseman- 
ship that  have  come  from  these  presses 
in  the  last  decade.  These  articles  are  by 
leading  authorities,  among  them  such 
outstanding  men  as  Col.  Harry  D. 
Chamberlin,  Major  John  Tupper  Cole. 
Frederic  H.  Bontecou,  Grove  Cftllum, 
Sterling  Larrabee.  They  concentrate  on 
very  practical  problems,  from  so  simple 
a  matter  as  buying  a  horse  to  one  so 
complicated  as  how  to  play  positive 
rather  than  negative  polo. 

During  the  past  decade,  interest  in 
fox  hunt in»  in  America  has  in- 
creased a  hundred  per  cent.  New  hunts 
have  been  instituted  in  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  the  older  establishments  have 
had  an  influx  of  new  followers  to  the 
point  of  congestion. 

Quite  frequently  someone  asks  me: 
"  Sterling,  how  do  you  start  hunting?" 
Lately,  this  question  has  come  up  so 
often  that  a  few  suggestions  might  not 
be  amiss. 

I  think  that  anyone  in  good  physical 
condition  from  twelve  to  fifty  can  take 
up  foxhunting,  provided  he  is  prepared 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it.  It 
isn't  like  squash,  which  one  can  do  in 
odd  moments,  and  it's  far  more  stren- 
uous than  sitting  in  a  duck  blind  for 
several  hours. 

I  remember  that  during  the  days  of 
Roosevelt  I,  an  executive  order  was  is- 
sued that  every  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  would  be  required  to  walk, 
ride  horseback,  or  bicycle,  thirty  miles 
a  day  for  three  consecutive  days.  (The 
President  was  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample by  riding  to  Warrenton  and  back, 
well  over  the  ninety  miles,  in  the  re- 
quired time.)  This  order  was  considered 
a  most  drastic  innovation  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know  about  the  walking  or 
the  bicycling,  but  any  hunting  man  who 
couldn't  ride  ninety  miles  in  three  con- 
secutive days  wouldn't  be  a  very  serious 
contender  for  the  brush.  After  cubbing, 
when  the  season  opens,  one  is  usually 
out  with  hounds  from  three  to  five 
hours,  covering  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  or  more,  which  necessitates  being 
fit. 

Where  to  hunt  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Certain  Northern  packs  have 
a  very  short  season,  lasting  only  from 
October  until   early  December,  when 


hunting  has  to  be  stopped  on  account 
of  the  hard  frozen  ground.  Personally, 
I  consider  it  hardly  worth  while  going 
to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting 
horses  schooled  and  ready  to  hunt  unless 
the  country  affords  a  season  of  at  least 
four  or  five  months'  duration. 

Climate  and  rainfall  being  satisfac- 
tory, the  ideal  American  hunting  coun- 
try is  a  well  drained  grazing  district, 
the  wide  cattle  pastures  affording  the 
best  of  turf  for  galloping.  Very  valuable 
land  is  not  usually  suitable  for  foxhunt- 
ing; where  intensive  farming  is  practiced 
there  is  too  much  cultivation,  and  where 
land  is  high  priced  for  other  reasons 
(generally  in  suburban  sections),  indi- 
vidual holdings  are  necessarily  of  limited 
size,  with,  consequently,  small  enclo- 
sures which  involve  choppy  runs  and 


no  space  for  extended  gallops;  also, 
macadam  roads  are  abundant. 

The  question  of  where  to  hunt  is 
important  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  beginner. 

On  going  to  a  hunting  country  where 
one  is  not  known,  it  is  customary,  and 
a  distinct  advantage,  to  have  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Master.  I  think 
that  every  Master  wants  desirable  peo- 
ple to  buy  land  in  his  hunting  country 
and  live  there  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
year,  as  people  keen  on  hunting  are 
usually  a  decided  asset  in  the  way  of 
preserving  foxes,  paneling,  cutting  wood 
rides,  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  country  from  a  hunting 
viewpoint. 

But,  it  is  always  advisable  to  try  out 
the  country   (Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Orange  County  Hounds  hunt  across  the  rolling  terrain  which  marks 
most  of  the  country  about  The  Plains,  Va. 
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bv  FRANK  CURTISS 


1 — West  Indian  Mahogany 


2 — African  Mahogany 


3 — American  Walnut 


-J — French  Walnut 


One  of  man's  greatest  God-given 
gifts  has  been  wood  and  the  prod- 
ucts he  has  made  from  it.  And  yet  few- 
know  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
that  set  certain  woods  apart  from  others 
and  award  them  membership  in  one  or 
another  of  the  various  classes  used  in 
furniture  building. 

The  law  is  beginning  to  step  in  to 
protect  purchasers  of  furniture  just  as 
legal  protection  is  afforded  to  those  who 
buy  gold  and  silver.  A  reputable  dealer 
in  furniture  will  now  state  what  woods 
make  up  his  pieces  or  what  the  finish 
is;  other  dealers,  not  so  perturbed  about 
reputation,  may  not  be  quite  so  willing 
to  meet  the  customer  halfway.  As  a 
defense  against  the  latter,  at  least  a 
cursory  knowledge  is  essential. 

The  status  of  a  wood  for  furniture 
building  never  has  been  determined  by 
"rule  of  thumb"  or  "catch  as  catch  can" 
methods.  It  either  has  the  essential  and 
well  defined  qualities  named  below  and 
is  accepted,  or  it  hasn't  and  is  rejected. 

It  must  be  beautiful  in  texture,  grain, 
figure  and  color. 

It  must  not  warp,  twist,  split  or  other- 
wise change  shape  after  being  cut  to 
final  form. 

It  must  carry  the  loads  imposed  on 
it  by  usage,  without  breakage  or  undue 
distortion. 

Age  must  not  reduce  its  resistance 
to  the  stresses  of  use. 

It  must  be  readily  workable  with 
tools,  without  chipping,  and  must  retain 
a  smooth  surface  when  sandpapered. 

It  must  permit  any  desired  finish 
without  affecting  the  durability  of  that 
finish. 

Very  few  woods  fill  these  drastic  re- 
quirements fully  and  only  a  few  more 
even  partially.  Furthermore,  all  cabinet 
woods,  even  if  classed  as  prime,  do  not 
possess  all  these  qualities  equally,  neither 
do  any  two  pieces  of  the  same  wood. 
However,  the  woods  to  be  described 
later  have  them  sufficiently  to  warrant 
including  them  in  one  or  another  of  the 
sub-classes  named. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  is  a  framed 


Honduras  Mahogany  crotch,  with  Boxwood  and  Satinwood  inlaid  lines 


structure,  made  up  of  many  individual 
members,  each  of  which  is  chosen  either 
for  the  place  it  occupies,  or  the  purpose 
it  serves.  For  these  reasons  cabinet 
woods  are  divided  into  three  sub-classes: 
I.  Prime  or  fine:  suitable  for  exposed 

surfaces   in   both    solid    work  and 

veneered  construction. 


Secondary  or  common:  suitable  for 
backing  fine  veneers,  interior  or  un- 
exposed parts,  frames  of  upholstered 
pieces,  bracing,  etc. 
Substitute:  used  in  place  of  prime 
woods  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
certain  classes  of  furniture. 
Since  some  of  the  terms  used  above 
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8 — American  Sycamore 


MAC  ItAK  STUDIO  PHOTOS 


o — American   White  Oak 


(i — Pri  ma  vera 


7 — Black  Cherry 


W  .  ft  J  .  SLOAN  E 


Beautifully  grained  African  crotch  veneers  and  solid  Peruvian  Mahogany 


are  perhaps  technical,  an  explanation  of 
their  meaning  is  in  order. 

"Exposed  surfaces"  are  those  visible 
when  a  piece  of  furniture  is  placed  in 
the  normal  position  for  use.  "Unexposed 
surfaces"  are  all  others.  "Solid  work" 
means  that  the  exposed  surface  so  de- 
scribed is  of  solid  wood  of  the  kind 


named.  "Veneered  construction"  means 
that  the  exposed  surface  so  described 
is  veneered  with  the  wood  named. 

"Grain"  has  two  meanings:  first,  the 
markings  produced  by  periodic  growth 
and,  second,  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  fibers.  "Texture"  relates  to  the  com- 
pactness of  the  fiber  structure  and  the 


distribution  and  size  of  the  wood  pores. 
"Figure"  usually  extends  through  many 
grain  markings  and  is  the  alternation  of 
light  and  shade  produced  by  cutting 
through  the  interlaced  and  twisted  fibers 
of  the  wood. 

In  some  otherwise  plain  woods,  figure 
results  from  radial  or  quarter-sawing, 
which  displays  the  medullary  rays. 

The  woods  classed  as  "prime"  or 
"fine,"  omitting  those  used  exclusively 
as  decorative  veneers,  are  the  seven 
named  and  described  below.  Of  these, 
Mahogany  and  American  Black  Walnut 
have  been  favorites  in  furniture  for  cen- 
turies and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  the  order  named. 

1.  Mahogany  of  three,  and  only  three 
varieties  may  be  called  genuine.  The 
first,  West  Indian  Mahogany  (Fig. 

1)  ,  also  called  Cuban  Mahogany, 
San  Domingo  Mahogany,  etc.,  is  the 
heaviest,  hardest  and  strongest  vari- 
ety. It  also  has  the  silkiest  texture, 
finest  grain  and  smallest  pores.  Its 
color  when  thoroughly  dry  is  a  rich 
sherry -brown. 

The  second.  Tropical  American 
Mahogany,  also  called  Mexican  Ma- 
hogany. Honduras  Mahogany,  Peru- 
vian Mahogany,  etc.,  compares  closely 
with  the  West  Indian  variety  in 
most  of  its  characteristics.  It  is, 
however,  lighter  in  weight  and  color, 
has  a  slightly  coarser  grain  and  tex- 
ture and  larger  pores. 

The  third,  African  Mahogany  (Fig. 

2)  ,  from  the  Gold,  Ivory  and  Niger- 
ian Coasts  of  West  Africa,  is  lightest 
in  weight  and  color,  coarsest  in  tex- 
ture, softest,  weakest  and  most  por- 
ous of  the  three  varieties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  most  profusely 
figured  of  any  variety. 

No  other  woods,  regardless  of  their 
sources  or  trade  names,  are  entitled 
to  be  called  Mahogany. 

2.  Walnut  of  two  varieties  is  used  in 
furniture: — American  Black  Walnut 
(Fig.  3),  and  Persian  or  European 
Walnut  (Fig.  4) .  The  latter  includes 
the  French,  English,  Italian  and  Cir- 
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.9 — Ceylon  Satinicood 


10 — Brazilian  Tulipwood 


11 — Crotch  Figure,  Spanish  Cedar 


cassian  varieties.  American  Walnut 
is  the  better  wood,  being  heavier, 
harder  and  stronger,  with  a  color 
varying  from  light  to  dark  brown. 
It  has  a  well  defined  grain,  even  tex- 
ture and  long,  hairlike  pores.  Persian 
Walnut  is  a  soft,  even  textured,  fine 
grained  but  rather  frail  wood,  of  a 
mouse  color  with  dark  stripes.  In  the 
Circassian  variety,  these  stripes  are 
very  irregular  and  distinctive. 
3.  Oaks  of  many  varieties  have  been 
used  for  furniture  here  and  abroad 
for  many  centuries.  Of  the  native 
varieties,  White  Oak  (Fig.  5)  is  the 
best.  The  wood  is  heavy,  durable  and 
strong,  with  a  well  defined  rather 
coarse  grain,  due  to  the  open  pores 
of  the  spring  growth.  Its  prominent 
medullary  rays  are  displayed  by 
radial  or  quarter-sawing. 


In  the  thirty  years  that  Frank 
Curtiss  Schmitz  has  devoted  to  fine 
woods,  he  has  been  a  designer,  a 
consultant,  and  has  held  a  five  year 
term  in  office  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Mahogany  Association.  He  has 
pioneered  in  the  study  of  preparing 
woods  to  nuike  them  non-inflam- 
mable, beginning  his  research  in 
1912  and  still  carrying  it  on  today. 
Country  Life  is  happy  to  pass 
along  to  its  readers  some  of  Mr. 
Schmitz'  broad  knowledge  of  grains, 
textures  and  characteristics  of  cabi- 
net woods. 


4.  Prim  a  vera  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico  (Fig.  6)  has  many  Mahog- 
any characteristics,  although  it  is  not 
Mahogany.  The  creamy-white  wood 
is  strong  and  durable,  with  hairlike 
pores  and  interlaced  fibers  that  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  figure.  It  has  been 
used  in  furniture  for  many  year?, 
especially  on  our  Pacific  Coast. 

.).  American  Wild  Cherry  (Black 
Cherry) ,  because  of  its  splendid 
qualities,  well  deserved  the  place  it 
once  occupied  in  American  furniture 
(Fig  7) .  Unfortunately,  it  is  no 
longer  prominent,  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  supply.  The  durable,  strong, 
brownish-red  wood,  has  a  compact, 
even  texture,  a  straight,  well  defined 
grain,  and  small,  lustrous,  medullary 
rays. 

(i.  Maple,  of  several  varieties,  grow-;  in 


-4  glow  of  warmth  reflect* 


pine-paneled  living  room:  the  furniture  is  of  mahogany 
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Chestnut  and  ash  are  the  wall  paneling  of  this  Florida  room,  ivhile  the  furniture  is  of  pine,  maple,  and  cherry 


the  United  States.  Of  these,  Hard  or 
Sugar  Maple  is  the  best  and  has  been 
used  for  furniture  since  Colonial 
days.  Its  wood  is  strong  and  tough, 
with  a  fine  texture  and  close  grain. 
The  color  is  a  creamy  yellow,  which 
assumes  an  attractive,  brownish 
tinge  with  age.  Some  of  it  contains 
the  well  known  "bird's-eye"  figure. 
7.  Sycamore  of  several  varieties,  grows 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  that 
from  the  Eastern  States  (Fig.  8)  is 
the  best  and  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  drawer  bottoms  and  sides. 
Recently,  it  has  had  a  considerable 
vogue  for  exposed  surfaces  on  furni- 
ture. The  wood  is  a  light,  red-brown 
color,  is  strong,  tough  and  durable, 
with  compact,  interlocked  fiber,  fine 
texture  and  small,  satiny,  medullary 
rays. 

In  addition  to  the  figured  parts  of  the 


seven  prime  woods  just  described,  many 
others  that  produce  veneers  for  decora- 
tive purposes  are  classed  as  Prime,  be- 
cause of  their  color  or  figure.  Nothing  is 
required  of  such  woods  except  appear- 
ance and  sufficient  strength  to  permit 
their    manufacture    into    thin  sheets. 
Those  most  frequently  used,  out  of  the 
great  number  available,  are: 
Satinwood,  from  Ceylon  (Fig.  9) ,  and 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  close  textured, 
soft,  lustrous  yellow  and  much  of  it  is 
beautifully  figured. 
Tulipwood,  from  Brazil  (Fig.  10) ,  has 
delicate,   narrow   stripes  of  varying 
color  on  a  pinkish  background  and  is 
much  used  in  marquetry  and  panel 
borders. 

Rosewood,  from  the  East  Indies  and 
Brazil  has  irregular,  dark  markings  on 
a  lighter  background  and  finds  a  place 
in  decorative  panels,  especially  when 


it  is  matched  along  a  center  axis. 

Holly,  from  the  United  States,  is  the 
whitest  of  the  prime  cabinet  woods 
and  is  used  largely  with  other  woods 
as  contrasting  stripes  in  panel  borders. 

Oriental  Wood,  from  Australia,  is  a 
rather  somber  gray-brown  wood  with 
lighter  stripes.  Its  present  day  use  is 
somewhat  restricted,  because  of  a 
meager  supply  and  its  dark  color. 

Amboyna  Burl,  from  the  East  Indies, 
is  an  attractive  wood  with  a  light 
brown  background  and  a  typical  burl 
figure  of  twisted  swirls  or  other  con- 
volutions. 

Paldao,  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
varies  in  color  from  gray-brown  to 
red-brown,  with  simple  or  wavy 
stripes  of  a  darker  tone,  frequently 
broken  with  splashes  of  mottle  figure. 
A  few  of  the  many  woods  occasionally 

used  as  deco-  (Continued  on  page  <>1) 


12 — Burl  Figure,  Thuya  Wood 


IS — Sweet  Birch 


lk — Red  Lauaan 
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Indian  Summer  Geese 

by  RAYMOND  S.  DECK 


I'd  seen  'em  fly.  Sure.  No  man  can 
spend  an  hour  around  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  in  November  or  December 
without  seeing  gray  geese  fly.  But  I 
hadn't  fired  a  shot  at  a  goose.  And  see- 
ing geese  fly,  hearing  them  shout  ah-honk 
as  they  float  through  the  sky,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  feeling  a  gun-butt 
bam  you  on  the  shoulder  as  a  ten- 
pound  gander  tumbles  down. 

I  ought  to  know.  I've  hit  geese  and 
missed  'em.  I've  sat  in  a  blind  all  day 
while  the  geese  flew  five  gunshots  high, 
or  didn't  fly  at  all.  In  plenty  of  places. 
In  northern  Canada  where  the  autumn 
wind  roars  over  the  ocean  until  you  can 
hardly  get  your  breath.  On  Chesapeake 
Bay.  In  wheat  fields  beside  the  Great 
Lakes.  On  the  plashy  mud-flats  where 
the  Mississippi  disgorges  into  the  Gulf. 

I've  seen  'em  fly.  And  only  one  boon 
I  ask  of  a  kindly  Providence.  If  I  may 
have  my  choice  of  all  the  sports  that 
stir  man's  soul,  if  I  may  choose  my 
goose-grounds  from  all  in  the  world.  I 
would  spend  my  last  day  in  a  myrtle- 
bough  blind  in  blue-skied  North  Caro- 
lina; in  a  wild-goose  blind  by  a  vast 
shallow  lake  which  Indians  named  The- 
Place-Of-The-Marsh-Grass. 

Perhaps  this  Last  Day  should  be  a 
dripping  one  when  a  chilly  wind  sings 
across  the  Lake,  when  gray  rain  patters 
endlessly  out  of  the  sky.  Like  as  not  it 
should  be  marked  by  slishing  waves.  I 
guess  the  Last  Day  should  be  like  one 
I  spent  at  Mattamuskeet  a  year  ago. 

I'd  got  to  the  coastal  hamlet  of  New 
Holland  while  bluebird  weather  lay  over 
the  South.  I'd  frittered  away  two  or 
three  days  rather  emptily  in  one  blind 
and  another.  Of  course  a  few  flocks  of 
pintails  had  flown  unwisely;  I'd  bagged 
a  few  mallards  too.  But  the  thousands 
of  Canada  geese  that  spend  every  winter 
on  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  sat  out  last 
Indian  Summer. 

Then  the  weather  chanced  with  a 
bang,  with  a  night  wind  from  the  North. 


The  lately  balmy  air  became  electric. 
Geese  cried  out  of  the  dark  a  full 
share  louder;  the  blackness  above  was 
filled  with  whistling  wings,  the  clamor 
of  wildfowl.  Guide  Allen  Osborn  opined, 
as  I  bade  him  goodnight,  that  tomorrow 
would  bring  the  big  gray  honkers  in. 

Honk!  Ah-honk!  Rain  was  falling  in 
mizzly  gusts  very  early  next  morning 
as  the  first  wedge  of  geese  came  by.  It 
wasn't  nearly  shooting  time  yet.  Two 
other  fellows  and  I,  in  hip  boots,  were 
sloshing  out  to  Osborn's  famous  blind. 
Allen  pushed  a  boatful  of  decoys  and 
duffle  before  him.  His  big  Chesapeake 
Retriever  swam  and  galloped  at  his 
heels. 

Honk!  Honk!  Twelve  great  Canada 
geese  flew  over  our  heads  before 
we'd  gone  50  yards.  They  flew  so  low 
that  though  dawn  was  just  breaking,  we 
could  see  their  snowy  collars.  Wildfowl 
were  on  the  wing!  Honks,  the  flutings 
of  pintails,  the  mellow  bugle  notes  of 
swans,  rang  from  a  dozen  corners  of 
the  sky.  Guides  and  gunners  were  trudg- 
ing over  the  marsh  for  miles  around;  as 
men  came,  birds  rose  in  waves  and 
streamed  off  to  fair  sanctuary  on  the 
adjacent  Federal  Refuge. 

Our  decoys  were  all  out  and  we  sat 
in  our  blind  as  the  gray  day  broke.  Rain 
fell  insistently.  It  soaked  through  our 
shooting-caps  and  ran  down  our  necks. 
Geese  flew  over  in  V's  and  long  black 
queues,  and  the  winnow  of  their  wings 
was  music  on  our  ears.  Suddenly  it  was 
seven  o'clock,  time  to  start  shooting. 
Soggy  gray  clouds  pulled  together  and 
shut  out  the  sky  and  distant  shoreline. 

Then  the  wild-baying  geese,  the  big 
gray  Canada  geese,  moved  en  masse  to 
the  Refuge.  Every  goose  of  this  whole 
winter  Mecca,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  air. 
The  birds  didn't  move  through  the  mist 


with  the  high,  whipping  flight  they  af- 
fect when  the  sky  is  blue.  They  lifted 
slowly  from  their  resting  places  far  off- 
shore; with  slow  and  purposeful  wing- 
beats  they  struck  for  the  Refuge,  fly- 
ing low. 

Geese  are  wise  old  birds.  They  learn 
in  a  hurry  to  avoid  the  tufts  of  myrtle 
boughs  in  which  men  hide.  The  stream- 
ing hosts  crossed  the  wasted  canal  bank 
with  geometric  precision,  halfway  be- 
tween our  blind  and  another  five  hun- 
dred yards  away.  But  at  eight  o'clock 
a  flock  miscalculated.  Then  nine  dark 
honkers,  flying  close  to  the  water  like 
lazy  gulls,  came  toward  our  blind. 

They  came  head-on.  Three  gunners 
and  a  guide  scrunched  down  until  their 
muscles  hurt.  A  wet  retriever  trembled 
with  age-old  excitement;  her  harsh  coat 
pressed  my  Land,  tight  on  the  gunstock. 
Onk,  a-honk,  the  geese  whispered  in  a 
friendly  way  as  our  decoys  showed 
through  the  mist. 

The  birds  didn't  stool.  Geese  will 
rarely  decoy  when  they're  flying  close 
to  the  water  through  a  soupy  fog.  But 
they  really  should  have  passed  low  over 
our  heads.  Ten-pound  Canada  geese  look 
nearer  than  they  are  though,  when  the 
light  is  weak  and  gray.  At  ninety  yards 
they  look  to  be  half  that  distance. 

I  have  no  word  of  censure  for  my 
companions  who  leaped  up  ten  seconds 
too  soon,  and  loosed  a  thundering  can- 
nonade. The  geese  only  climbed  into 
the  sky.  of  course.  A  gander  shouted 
ah-honk!  While  shot  clattered  idly  on 
armored  breasts,  nine  big  silhouettes 
veeied  off.  rose  high  and  higher  till  they 
vanished  in  the  mist. 

No  one  spoke.  The  dog  just  quit 
trembling  and  lay  down.  Allen  spat.  My 
blindfellows  clicked  in  fresh  shells  and 
I  leaned  forward  to  let  the  rain  run  off 
m\  cap.  I  pulled  my  coat  collar  up  to 
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Guide  Allen  Osborn    honks  at  a 
passing  flock  of  geese 


dam  a  rivulet  on  my  back.  With  a  soggy 
hum  new  tons  of  rain  poured  from  the 
sky. 

Room.'  Bang-bang!  An  hour  had 
drifted  by:  a  wet  and  clammy  hour. 
Five  geese  had  flapped  like  gulls  toward 
our  brown  canal  bank.  Approaching 
the  lower  blind  they  suddenly  turned 
and  came  directly  toward  us.  Baying 
vociferously,  one  bird  swung  out  of  line, 
and  I  waited  with  the  bead  on  its  throat. 
Just  twenty  yards  more  .  .  .  just  ten  .  .  . 
Bang!  Boom-boom!  Roaring  on  my  ears 
came  the  blast  of  two  tyros'  guns.  A 
deafening  crash  on  your  eardrums,  and 
five  big  geese  boring  up  and  up,  un- 
harmed! 

Unharmed,  that  is.  except  for  the  off- 
side bird,  still  a  couple  of  rods  too 
distant  when  the  blaze  of  nitro  made 
me  fire.  That  goose  faltered  as  a  load 
of  spent  shot  struck  home.  It  righted 
itself,  fought  its  way  valiantly  across 
the  tree-fringed  canal;  then  set  its  wings 
and  sailed  slowly  down  and  away  across 
the  lake.  We  saw  it  strike  with  a  splash 
before  it  faded  in  the  mist. 

Allen  Osborn  is  mighty  wise  in  the 
ways  of  wildfowl;  his  big  Chesapeake 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  finding 
down  game.  But  when  a  crippled  goose 
strikes  open  water  a  quarter-mile  away, 
and  when  it's  gray  and  foggy,  even  the 
sharpest  searchers  are  likely  to  fail.  We 
put  in  a  lot  of  time  poling  about  in 
the  boat,  but  we  couldn't  locate  the 
cripple.  At  last  we  had  to  give  up  and 
go  back  to  the  blind. 

And  the  rain  poured  and  dripped.  Our 
caps  and  hair,  our  matches  and  ciga- 
rettes were  sopping  wet.  One  of  my 
companions  remarked  accusingly  that 
his  rheumatism  was  troubling  him.  He 
said  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  think  of 
his  family  first  of  all.  He  was  afraid  to 
risk  his  health  out  here  much  longer. 
He  hated  to  give  up  without  a  goose, 
for  all  he  had  was  a  half-dozen  in  the  ice- 
house already.  But  it  was  so  wet.  If 
only  he  had  a  good  stiff  drink  .  .  .  but 
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he  didn't  have  one  drop  left.  Ouch!  .  .  . 
his  rheumatism! 

I  could  get  Mr.  Blank's  viewpoint  all 
right.  As  the  rains  descended  I  got  to 
thinking  about  my  own  family.  I  even 
felt  a  rheumatic  twinge  or  two.  But  I 
didn't  have  six  geese,  nor  yet  one  pin- 
feathered  gosling  in  the  ice-house.  Even 
if  the  other  fellows  called  it  quits  I 
would  stick  it  out.  .  .  . 

Quanck!  A  mallard  with  a  glowing 
chestnut  breast  sizzled  through  the  mist. 
It  whirled  over  the  decoys  in  indecision. 
Everyone  shot  at  it  a  time  or  two,  and 
when  the  bombardment  was  over  the 
drake  lay  still  on  the  water  with  its 
orange  legs  sticking  up.  At  a  word  from 
Allen  the  dog  leaped  out  of  the  blind 
and  fetched  it  in. 

An  eagle  flapped  past,  its  wings  slow 
with  rain.  Allen  said  it  was  following  the 
canal  bank  on  the  watch  for  crippled 
birds.  He  declared  there  was  many  an 
eagle  and  buzzard  about  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  that  had  a  fat  living  off  game 
fired  at  before  it  was  in  fair  range.  I 
remembered  my  down-sailing  goose  un- 
happily. 

The  fog  lifted.  Through  a  window  in 
the  mist  we  spied  a  score  of  geese  bob- 
bing on  the  water  well  offshore.  The  fog 
closed  in  again,  grayer  and  wetter  than 
ever.  The  rain  became  a  sullen  down- 
pour. Our  blind  and  the  path  beside  it 
were  a  sea  of  slippery  red  mud.  We 
nibbled  at  sodden  lunches. 

Two  pintails  came  out  of  the  gloom, 
but  I  was  the  only  one  who  managed 
to  get  his  gun  up.  and  I  missed  two 
shots.  I  frankly  agreed  with  Mr.  Blank 
that  there  uas  a  limit  to  the  chances  a 
man   should  take  with  his  health  in 


a  wet,  cold  goose  blind.  Then  the  others 
left.  An  hour  later  Allen  and  I,  with 
the  dog,  were  sitting  morosely  on  the 
lakeshore. 

Perhaps  we  waited  five  minutes  after 
the  guide  waded  out  and  righted  an 
upturned  decoy.  The  dog.  I  noticed, 
looked  somewhat  happier  because  the 
fog  was  lifting  a  little  and  the  rain  had 
slackened.  Suddenly  Osborn  dropped  to 
the  ground  with  a  whispered  warning. 

We  crouched  there  low,  and  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  lone 
goose  beating  through  the  mist.  It  cast  no 
glance  at  our  brave  array  of  decoys;  it 
drove  ahead  without  veering.  Then  Allen 
cried  "honk,"  from  somewhere  in  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  a  goose-guide's 
throat.  His  call  was  that  of  a  contented, 
friendly  goose  inviting  a  passerby  to  a 
banquet  of  three-edge  grass. 

It  was  an  intimate,  assuring  call,  and 
when  the  lonesome  stranger  heard  it  he 
swung  around,  though  already  well  be- 
yond us.  The  lone  goose  came  back 
forthrightly.  It  did  not  circle  like  the 
cynics  which  most  gamebirds  are.  It 
merely  cupped  its  wings  and  coasted 
sharply  down  to  join  the  decoys.  When 
it  flapped  its  wings  to  land.  I  stood  erect 
and  killed  it  with  a  load  of  chilled  twos. 

Now  I  do  not  know  your  preference 
in  sporting  dogs.  Maybe  your  taste  runs 
to  foxhounds  or  spaniels.  Perhaps  your 
heart  thumps  loudest  when  a  bird-dog 
freezes  on  game.  But  there's  something 
about  a  big  retriever  leaping  out  of  a 
blind,  crashing  into  cold  water,  that  will 
get  any  gunner  excited.  You  should  have 
seen  bonny  Chesapeake  Belle  go  out  when 
the  lone  goose  fell!  (Continued  onpage84) 
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The  guide  and  his  big  Chesapeake  retriever  search  for  a  down-goose 
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Man  is  Dog's  Best  Friend 

by  DELL  ROEXSCH 


Yjov  and  I  have  long  been  propa- 
gandized into  believing  that  The 
Dog  Is  Man's  Best  Friend.  But  it's  the 
other  way  round  and  I  can  prove  it. 
Old  Rover  (or  Fido  or  Muggins  or  what- 
ever) will  lick  us  and  do  a  great  deal 
for  us  in  a  pinch,  but  he's  a  piker  com- 
pared to  what  we'll  do  for  him. 

My  exhibits,  may  it  please  the  jury, 
have  been  taken  at  random  from  the 
two  newspapers  that  I  encounter.  As- 
suming that  a  few  items  may  be  inac- 
curate, there  still  remain  several  thou- 
sand other  papers  which  I  never  see, 
and  several  million  doggy  people  whom 
no  reporter  ever  sees.  In  short.  I  ask 
you  to  be  broad  in  envisioning  the  real 
depths  of  good  people's  sentimentality. 

Exhibit  A  concerns  Henry  C.  Bab- 
cock,  a  Missouri  broker.  He  willed  his 
$86,000  estate  to  his  pets,  and  even  the 
judge  concurred  by  not  allowing  Henry's 
relatives  to  get  more  than  half  the 
money  when  they  contested  the  will. 
A  woman  school  teacher  in  Massachu- 
setts left  her  life's  savings  to  her  dogs, 
too. 

Harry  Neidermeyer  and  his  family 
thought  enough  of  their  dog  to  endure 
exile  for  him.  Benwood,  West  Va.. 
ceased  to  be  home-sweet-home  to  them 
when  the  mayor  sentenced  their  German 
shepherd  dog  to  death  for  attacking  a 
boy.  To  save  the  dog's  life  the  family 
moved  to  Bellaire,  Ohio,  sacrificing 
home,  familiar  surroundings,  and  old 
friends  for  the  sake  of  their  Best  Friend. 

When  moving  to  a  new  address  wasn't 
a  successful  sacrifice  for  her  dogs,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Powelson.  of  New  York,  went 
to  jail  for  them.  But  Mrs.  Powelson's 
love  was  defeated  by  a  mange  germ. 
Because  follicular  mange  is  incurable  in 
dogs  and  contagious  to  humans,  the 
New  York  S.P.C.A.  traced  Mrs.  Powel- 
son when  she  moved  to  save  the  lives 
of  her  nineteen  Pekingeses,  all  of  which 
were  afflicted.  She  ended  in  a  Bronx- 
jail  where  tearfully  she  signed  her  pets' 
death  warrant,  going  home  free  but 
empty-hearted. 

Not  to  sleep  in  jail,  but  to  sleep  in 
a  dog  kennel  went  Mrs.  Hope  Hitchcock 
of  Mount  Pleasant.  N.  Y.  Answering 
her  neighbors'  third  court  complaint, 
she  testified  she  had  complied  with  the 
court's  order  to  get  rid  of  a  "reasonable 
number"  of  her  forty  dogs.  She  had  sold 
twenty  of  them.  Then  to  keep  peace 
and  quiet  (and  most  important,  to  keep 
her  dogs)  Mrs.  Hitchcock  quieted  the 
remaining  twenty  by  bedding  herself 
in  the  kennels  at  night. 

Men,  however,  will  even  risk  starva- 
tion  for   their   dogs.    Welfare  officials 


gave  Ernest  Booth,  72,  of  Saugus. 
Mass.,  the  choice  of  giving  up  his  four 
dogs  or  losing  his  weekly  state  relief 
allowance.  To  Mr.  Booth  there  was  no 
choice.  He  explained,  "They  wouldn't 
go  back  on  me;  I  won't  go  back  on 
them." 

Assistant  Commandant  Burtt  of  Ft. 
Leavenworth.   Kan.,   and   Mrs.  Burtt. 


FREE-LANCE 

There's   certainly   nothing  wrong 
with  a  dog's  life 


loved  their  dog  so  much  that  they  of- 
fered a  reward  of  $1,000  for  the  return 
of  the  WTire-haired  Terrier,  "dead  or 
alive." 

London  had  a  dog  lover  in  the  former 
King  Edward  VIII.  As  Prince  of  Wales. 
Edward  let  Cora,  favorite  of  his  three 
Cairn  Terriers,  sleep  on  a  corner  of  his 
bed.  When  young  the  little  animal  could 
jump  up  on  his  bed:  but  getting  older. 
Cora  found  it  difficult.  Then  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  was  placed  so  that  she 
could  "go  up  stairs"  to  bed.  Cora  also 
accompanied  the  Prince  on  his  airplane 
flights,  wearing  a  pair  of  specially-made 
goggles. 

However,  Cora  was  setting  no  royal 
canine  precedent.   A  black   Pom.  the 


favorite  of  her  83  dogs,  was  lying  asleep 
on  Queen  Victoria's  bed  when  the  Queen 
died:  and  "Caesar."  a  Wire-haired  Ter- 
rier, favorite  pet  of  King  Edward  VII. 
led  the  funeral  march,  walking  immedi- 
ately behind  the  royal  casket,  "taking 
precedence  over  nine  kings  and  nearly 
all  the  princes  of  the  earth." 

Over  here,  of  course,  the  Warren 
Hardings  started  the  Airedale  fashion 
with  Laddie  Boy.  The  Cal  Coolidges 
fondled  several  mutts,  and  not  just  for 
the  news  photographers,  either. 

Runner-up  to  royal  love  is  poetic  and 
literary  affection.  Lord  Byron  holding 
the  pen  of  genius  wrote  these  immortal 
words  for  his  dog: 

"Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  Remains  of 
one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  with- 
out Vanity 

Strength   without  Inso- 
lence 

Courage  without  Ferocity 
And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man 
without  his  Vices." 
This  is  tribute  to  a  Newfoundland  dog 
which  contracted  rabies.  Ignoring  the 
risk  to  himself.  Byron  nursed  him  de- 
votedly, and  sadly  buried  him  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  at  Newstead 
Abbey. 

Victor  Hugo,  the  famous  novelist,  also 
compared  dog  to  man  with  the  favor 
on  t  he  dog's  side:  "The  dog  is  virtue, 
which,  unable  to  take  the  form  of  man 
has  taken  the  form  of  beast." 

In  fiction,  men  have  immortalized 
dogs.  Booth  Tarkington's  "Gentle  Julia" 
is  one  of  the  greatest  stories  in  the 
world,  if  Alexander  Woollcott's  vote  is 
accepted.  Woollcott  gives  top  ranking 
also  to  Richard  Harding  Davis'  famous 
dog  books.  "Rab  and  His  Friends." 
Ollivant's  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  and 
"The  Bar  Sinister." 

Man's  affection  for  dogs  is  painted  on 
many  illustrious  canvases.  There  might 
almost  be  a  consp'racy  on  the  part 
of  the  world's  great  not  to  be  "done  in 
oil"  without  their  favorite  hounds  at 
their  feet.  Ironically  enough,  most  of 
the  present-day  visitors  to  art  galleries 
don't  know — and  don't  care  about — the 
names  of  the  royal  figures  and  haughty, 
princely  faces  hung  before  them.  But 
one  and  all  make  some  comment  on 
the  accompanying  dogs  in  the  pictures, 
exclaiming.  "Look.  Collies  were  popular 
in  Queen  Victoria's  time":  or  "Can  you 
beat  it?  Those  ancient  Egyptians  had 
Greyhounds." 

Some  fanciers  feel  that  their  dogs 
merit  portraits  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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Soil  &  Man- 


by  RUSSELL  LORD 


WE  were  speaking  here  last 
month  of  Cockade  Farm, 
Vaughn  Flannery's  place  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  hills  of  Harford 
County,  Md.;  and  of  the  all-grass 
system  of  culture  which  he  and 
Monroe  Kirk,*  his  manager,  are  try- 
ing there. 

Cockade  Farm  is  of  307  acres, 
sharply  slanted.  The  cropped  por- 
tions had  been  noticeably  thinned 
by  sheet  erosion  and  the  trouble 
had  gone  beyond  that,  with  clawing 
gullies  pouring  soiled  water  into  the 
Susquehanna  at  every  heavy  rain- 
fall, when  Mr.  Flannery  bought  the 
property,  ten  years  ago. 

Even  before  he  repaired  the  house 
he  mended  the  gullies  with  check- 
dams  and  sward.  Also,  he  retired 
some  of  the  obviously  untillable 
slopes  to  permanent  grass.  By  1938 
he  had  his  cropped  acreage  down  to 
65  acres,  45  acres  of  corn  and  small 
grain,  and  20  acres  of  hay  each 
year. 

The  cropped  land  was  handled 
under  a  corn-wheat-grass  rotation, 
customary  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  plow  used  only  to  pre- 
pare for  corn.  "Even  so,"  he  tells 
me,  "we  kept  feeding  soil  to  the 
river.  We  were  hurting  our  land. 
The  place  wasn't  coming  up  as  fast 
as  I'd  hoped  it  would.  We  were 
short  of  cattle  feed  and  the  hay  was 
not  so  good." 

In  1939  Messrs.  Flannery  and 
Kirk  went  over  to  an  all-grass,  no- 
plow  system  of  farming,  along  the 
general  lines  followed  at  Dr.  Charles 
Stine's  Fox  Den  Farm  in  Delaware, 
mentioned  here  last  month.  Cockade 
Farm  now  has  65  acres  of  mowing 
meadow,  and  100  acres  sometimes 
used  as  pasture  and  again  as  mow- 
ing meadow.  All  of  the  rest  of  its 
307  acres  is  in  permanent  pasture 
or  woodland  now. 

Frequent  clipping  on  both 
meadow  and  pasture  has  notably 
improved  native  stands  of  bluegrass 
and  clovers,  along  with  stands  of 
Kentish  wild  white  clover  and  La- 
dino  where  these  improved  new 
grasses  have  been  seeded  in.  On 
pastureland,  the  clippings  are  left  to 
rot.  On  meadows,  mowed  when  new 
growth  is  between  six  and  eight 
inches  high  (never  higher  than  eight 
inches) ,  an  inexpensive  homemade 
rig  leaves  the  clippings  in  windrows. 

The  rig  is  simply  an  old  barley- 
binder  with  an  8-foot  cutting  bar, 
and  the  twine-tying  parts  removed. 
A  tractor  pulls  it.  A  light  truck 
picks  up  the  mowings  from  the 
windrows.  These  mowings  are  han- 
dled in  two  ways. 

1.  Clipped  grass  from 
est  meadows  is  conveyet. 
stone  barn  with  a  slate  roof,  and 
there  it  is  spread  on  the  ba  floor, 
in  a  layer  about  a  foot  deep,  to  dry. 
Such  a  thin  layer  will  dry  (or 
hydrate)  indoors  in  about  two-a 
a-half    days    of    normal  sumni. 
weather  in  Maryland.  The  product 
holds  the  good  green  color  which 


NEW  WAYS  TO  SERVE  GRASS;  AN  END  TO  DUST 
ON  MACADAM;  A  PRACTICAL  BULLETIN 

LAND  USE  PRIOR  TO  CONSERVATION  PLANNING 

THE  HASS  FARM 


Field  boundaries  and  fences  were  not  on  the  contour  line, 
indicating  cultivation  irrespective  of  slopes 
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grass  put  through  the  more  expen- 
sive de-hydration  with  artificial  heat 
retains,  making  a  good  feed. 

Both  the  horses  and  steers  on  the 
place  go  for  it,  every  time,  in  pref^ 
erence  to  full-grown,  bleached-out 
hay.  The  main  point  is,  the  grass 
clips  must  be  fresh  and  young.  The 
Flannery  meadows  are  clipped  and 
the  clippings  gathered  four  or  five 
times  each  growing  season. 

2.  Cockade  Farm  has  a  120-ton 
silo.  The  coarser  mowings  of  mead- 
owland  are  ensiled  with  a  mixture 
of  molasses.  This,  along  with  the 
dried  grass,  is  fed  the  18  horses  and 
the  herd  of  80  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  on  the  place,  alike. 

With  the  plow  banished,  the  farm 
grows  no  grain.  But  stock,  grass-fed 
in  this  manner,  require  remarkably 
little  grain.  Horses  so  fed,  Mr.  Flan- 
nery figures,  need  only  about  one- 
third  of  their  former  grain  ration, 
if  that;  and  they  maintain  good 
flesh  and  a  nice  coat  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Cattle  so  fed  will  prob- 
ably require  less  than  half  the 
former  amount  of  grain,  even  if  they 
are  being  fitted  for  show. 

Hilly  Cockade  Farm  prefers  to 
buy  its  grain  and  keep  its  soil. 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  all 
this  talk  about  saving  soil  for  pos- 
terity," says  Mr.  Flannery.  "What 
Kirk  and  I  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  raise  good  beef  and  horses  that 
will  win  races.  You  can't  do  that: 
not  if  you  let  what  makes  meat  and 
blood  and  bone  run  out  from  under 
you.  and  from  under  your  livestock, 
with  every  rain. 

Cockade  Farm  will  keep  close  ac- 
count of  its  bought-feed  bills  this 
winter;  and  report  here  in  the 
spring.  Incidentally:  "Hunting  peo- 
ple ought  to  back  this  business  of 
grass-farming.  It  makes  much  better 
country  to  see,  and  to  ride  over," 
Vaughn  Flannery  says. 

THE  FIELDS  ARE  CURVED 

My  own  place  in  this  same  county 
of  Maryland — Harford — is  on  the 
Priest  Ford  Road,  north  of  Church- 
ville.  I  have  seen  some  important 
changes  in  the  farms  along  that 
road  during  the  past  five  years. 
Most  people  wouldn't  think  them 
important,  but  I  claim,  for  instance, 
that  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  papers 
when  cars  passing  that  low  spot 
on  the  road  beyond  Deer  Creek  no 
longer  kick  up  little  dust  storms  on 
the  macadam. 

Until  this  fall,  the  traffic  kicked 
up  dust  there  whenever  a  few  hours 
of  hot  sunshine  followed  a  heavy 
rain.  That  place  in  the  road  is  the 
bottleneck  of  a  farmed  watershed 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  acres. 

When  a  really  ripsnortincr  thun- 
dergust  smashes  on  the  tilled  land 
of  that  small  watershed,  the  debris 
cast  on  the  road  has  sometimes  been 
so  heavy  as  to  demand  the  services 
of  a  road  gang  to  clear  the  highway 
of  silt  and  rubble. 
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The  Monocoupe 
is  today's  way  to  travel! 

It  mobilizes  you  for  real  living.  Makes  going  easy 
. . .  to  the  country,  your  farm,  or  to  that  distant  lodge 
for  hunting  or  fishing.  Almost  any  pasture  or  turf  area 
is  an  ideal  landing  place  for  the  rugged  Monocoupe. 

Leisure  and  relaxation  are  nearer  in  time  because 
the  Monocoupe  nullifies  distance. 

Your  business?  That  600 -mile -distant  plant  or 
most  important  customer —  now  a  whole  day  away 
—  is  just  a  5-hour  non-stop  trip  in  a  Monocoupe. 

To  own  the  Monocoupe  is  an  enviable  mark 
of  distinction.   Style  and  speed,  economy  with 
comfort  —  these  will  persuade  you  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  practical  value  of  using  a 


Monocoupe. 


W^m  n  „Ualv  send  you  w  boU, 

ft     ▼   \?e  wiW  8lamy      ,  n  information  au 
■    1  ,„e  Brochure  and  U  farther, 

■  Monocoupe  »r         purchase  Flan, 
I    1  theMonocouPe^e^estMonoCOUpedea 

■  □  the  name  ot  y  ^^^^^^ 


We  had  a  mighty  heavy  rain  the 
other  day.  My  tires  raised  dust  in 
the  usual  places  afterward,  but  not, 
I  noticed,  at  that  low  spot  beyond 
Deer  Creek.  Glancing,  I  saw  a  new, 
coiling  earth-terrace  up  the  slope; 
and  the  new-sown  barley  between 
that  terrace  on  the  road  was  seeded 
on  the  contour. 

I  found  a  farm  lane  and  drove  up 
to  the  crest  of  that  beautiful  little 
watershed.  The  greater  part  of  it 
(owned  and  operated  by  Donald 
Symington) ,  has  been  made  over 
into  coiled  new  strip-fields,  with 
wide-spaced,  sustaining  broad-base 
terraces  to  hold  the  soil,  and  to  hold 
and  use  the  raindrop  where  it  lands. 

The  fields  and  furrows  have  been 
curved,  in  this  new  design  for  cul- 
ture, on  at  least  ten  other  farms  I 
know  in  the  Churchville  Valley  since 
last  year.  Our  two-county  Soil  Con- 
servation District  supervisors,  them- 
selves farmers,  have  been  at  work 
for  nearly  a  year  now;  and  the  trend 
toward  contour  farming  is  making 
over  the  looks  of  our  countryside. 

"Every  furrow  thus  acts  as  a  reser- 
voir," Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  of 
this   method  of  culture  in  1813. 

HOW  FARMERS  DO  IT 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  writ- 
ing about  soil-healing  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  so,  are  sometimes 
hard  put  to  it  to  defend  ourselves 
against  charges  of  impracticality  and 
vagueness.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay 
down  principles  of  erosion  control 
in  print;  it  is  another  thing  to  pre- 


scribe definitely  for  the  treatment 
of  a  piece  of  land  one  has  never 
seen,  and  set  prescriptions  are  gen- 
erally worthless. 

Every  farm  is  different;  every 
field  is  different.  "Soil  problems,  like 
human  ailments,  cannot  be  success- 
fully treated  by  panaceas,"  says 
Glenn  K.  Rule,  in  the  most  recent 
Soil  Conservation  Service  bulletin. 
"It  is  impossible  to  set  down  in  one- 
two-three-four  order  the  precise 
remedies  of  defense  for  a  given 
farm." 

Having  said  this  much,  with  the 
proper  bedside  manner  of  the  agri- 
cultural physician,  Glenn  Rule  takes 
a  new  approach  and  turns  out  in 
41  pages,  fully  illustrated,  the  most 
helpful  bulletin  on  practical  soil  con- 
servation which  has  been  written  in 
this  country  to  date.  He  does  it  by 
the  case  method.  He  picks  three 
actual  working  farms:  one  in  South 
Carolina,  one  in  Texas,  one  in  Min- 
nesota. With  maps  and  words  and 
aerial  photographs  he  shows  how 
each  farm  lay  before  treatment,  how 
its  land  was  reclassified  and  its  fields 
redesigned,  the  changed  methods  of 
culture  which  were  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  farm  as  it  is  today,  its  soil 
protected. 

The  bulletin  is  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  411  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrcuture,  entitled 
"Working  Plans  for  Permanent 
Farms."  It  will  be  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  time  you 
receive  this  issue  of  Country  Life. 
The  prjce  is  15  cents. 


SEWING  BASKET  ANGLER 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


would  be  useless  and  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  more  fish  than  it 
would  bring  in. 

The  secret  in  playing  a  fish  is 
to  maintain  a  tight  line  at  all  times, 
and,  if  you  are  fast  to  a  bluefish 
that  does  much  surface  fighting,  this 
is  no  easy  task.  With  linen  line, 
there  are  times  when  you  may  be 
able  to  recover  from  having  given 
a  bit  of  slack,  but  when  using  cot- 
ton thread  the  sudden  jerk  is  usu- 
ally disastrous.  The  line  seems  to 
stand  a  surprising  tension  if  that 
tension  is  not  varied  sharply,  but 
it  just  won't  "take"  a  sharp  jerk. 

While  on  a  trout  fishing  trip  with 
Van  Campen  Heilner,  the  Cotton 
Thread  Club  came  up  for  discussion, 
and  Van  suggested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  tackle.  After  several  communi- 
cations with  Jimmy,  and  with  Henry 
W.  Stelwagon  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  enthusiasts  of 
the  sport,  it  was  learned  that  the 
old  Cotton  Thread  Club  had  died 
a  slow  but  definite  death. 

Last  April,  a  dozen  New  York 
sportsmen,  numbering  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  old  club,  gathered  at 
a  hotel  and  formed  a  new  Cotton- 
Thread  Fishing  Club  of  America. 

The  regulations  are  few  but 
definite.  The  line  used  must  be  "cot- 
ton thread  of  the  quality  commer- 
cially known  as  number  24  best  six 
cord   cotton   thread."  The  thread 


may  be  doubled  behind  the  leader 
for  the  length  of  the  rod.  Any  type, 
length  of  weight  of  rod  may  be 
used  and  any  bait  or  lure  may  be 
employed.  Fish  must  be  brought  to 
gaff  or  net  without  the  assistance 
of  any  other  person,  and  a  broken 
rod  or  line  disqualifies  the  catch. 

Qualifying  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued to  members  in  good  standing, 
and  to  eliminate  any  financial  bar- 
rier to  membership,  dues  were  set 
at  $1  a  year.  A  certificate  is  awarded 
to  all  members  who  have  taken  a 
game  fish,  weighing  2  pounds  or 
more,  on  cotton  thread,  the  catch 
to  be  witnessed  by  at  least  one 
member  of  the  club  or  two  non- 
members. 

As  an  additional  stimulation  to 
this  light  tackle  fishing,  the  club 
awards  buttons  for  the  largest  fish 
taken  during  the  year  on  cotton 
thread.  These  buttons  are  awarded 
as  follows:  bronze,  fish  weighing 
between  4  and  6  pounds;  silver,  fish 
weighing  between  6  and  8  pounds; 
gold,  fish  weighing  between  8  and 
10  pounds;  diamond,  fish  weighing 
over  10  pounds. 

The  next  time  you  pack  for  that 
fishing  trip,  take  along  a  cotton 
thread  outfit.  If  the  big  fish  you 
want  are  not  present,  put  in  your 
waiting  by  fishing  for  the  small  ones 
with  thread.  If  you  want  to  test 
your  angling  skill  you  will  never 
find  a  better  court  of  judgment. 
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2>    GREATEST  SPORTING  GOODS  STOKE  IN  THE  WOK  1. 1) 


Win£iii§  Toward  Cliristmas 

Swoop  down  on  A&F  for  your  catch  of  sporting 
gifts  from  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Send  for  "The  Christmas  Trail"  Gift  Book 
MADISON  AVE.  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Abercrombie 
6  Fitch  co. 


Chicago  STORt: 
VON  LENGERKE  &  ANTOINI 
33  SOUTH   WABASH  AVENUE 


ASPREY  CUTLERY— Just  like  the  ones  in 
Simpson's  on  the  Strand.  Slicer,  #8.50. 
Steel.  $6.50.  Carver,  £7.50.  Fork,  #6.50. 


SPORTING  ASH  TRAYS  —  Spacious  china 
trays  designed  by  Oliver  de  Fleury.  Deco- 
rated in  color  with  scenes  showing  "how 
not  to  ride!'  Assortment  of  4,  #6. 


STATION  WAGON  BAG— Light,  yet  roomy 
enough  to  carry  a  saddle.  For  hunting, 
fishing,  or  officer's  use.  Duck,  cowhide 
trim,  #27.50.  Solid  cowhide.  #37.50. 


ROYAL  WORCESTER  RAMEKINS  — Gour- 
met's delight.  Break  egg  in  cup  and  im- 
merse in  boiling  water  for  one  minute 
more  than  you'd  boil  an  egg.  Each,  #3. 


TROUT  FLY  TRAY— Sure  lure  for  the  an- 
gler. 12  actual  flies  mounted  under  glass 
in  a  solid  walnut  tray.  20  x  10  inches. 
Chrome  trim.  #17.50. 


HUNTING  BOOT  DOOR-STOP  A  perfect 
miniature,  9  inches  high.  An  ideal  door- 
stop, mantel  decoration... or  a  pair,  unu- 
sual book  ends.  Black,  tan  cuff.  Ea..  S7.50. 


The  Country  House 


THE  HEATING  PLANT  IS  A  PERMANENT  INVEST- 
MENT AND  NOT  TO  BE  RUSHED  INTO 


In  the  articles  appearing  here 
every  month  Bradley  Delehanty  dis- 
cusses out  of  his  wide  experience  as 
an  architect  the  many  problems  that 
arise  in  building  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try. The  conception  and  undertaking 
of  the  plan — whether  for  a  new 
house  or  a  reconstruction — was  his 
first  concern.  Now  he  begins  with 
important  details. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  that  the 
modern  country  house  can  give 
is  in  comfort  and  I  can  think  of  no 
factor  more  important  toward  this 
end  than  the  system  that  maintains 
the  temperature  of  your  home  where 
you  want  it.  That  means  warmth 
in  winter  and  coolth.  to  steal  a  word 
from  Kipling,  in  summer. 

It  is  not  a  subject  that  the  home- 
builder  or  his  architect  should  ap- 
proach lightly.  It  belongs,  really,  in 
the  original  plan;  it  is  almost  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  house 
as  its  walls  and  its  roof.  Once  in- 
stalled, it  is  difficult  to  change;  it 
should  be  in  for  life.  And  it  is  no 
mean  item  of  expense. 

Where  once  our  country  houses 
were  warmed  by  great  fire-places 
and  cooled  by  so  simple  a  process 
as  throwing  wide  the  shutters  and 
opening  the  doors,  today  we  are 
mostly  concerned  with  steam  or  hot 
w  ater  passing  through  pipes  to  radi- 
ators from  a  boiler  in  the  basement, 
heated  by  coal,  gas,  oil,  or  elec- 
tricity. Or  we  force  hot  air,  by  a 
similar  process,  through  outlet 
grilles  located  in  central  parts  of 
the  home. 

These  are  the  methods  that  most 
modern  architects,  including  myself, 
are  inclined  to  recommend  because 
we  have  learned  how  to  use  them, 
how  much  they  cost,  and  how  rela- 
tively simple  they  are  to  maintain 
once  properly  installed.  And  that 
is  a  point  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size: they  must  be  properly  installed 
by  experienced  contractors  who 
know  their  job  and  understand  your 
needs. 

Possibly  in  the  future  we  may  be 
inclined  to  recommend  other  meth- 
ods. And  I  must  say  that  steps  in 
a  definite  direction  have  already 
been  taken  in  Sweden,  in  England 
before  this  war,  on  the  Continent, 
even  in  a  few  scattered  instances 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  known 
as  the  Radiant  Heating  System  and 
because  it  is  so  very  new  to  the  lay- 
man I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you 
something  about  it. 

This  form  of  heating  still  makes 
use  of  hot  water  or  steam.  It  still 
requires  a  boiler  and  the  usual  heat- 
ing plant,  though  it  does  permit  the 
elimination  of  a  good  part  of  the 
usual  basement  or  cellar  with  an 
attendant  saving  in  excavation  costs. 
The  change  comes  in  that  this  sys- 


tem abolishes  radiators,  something* 
of  considerable  interest  to  architects. 

For  this  new  method  of  heating, 
coils  of  cast  iron  pipe  or  copper  tub- 
ing are  laid  in  your  floors,  your  walls, 
your  ceiling,  as  your  house  is  built. 
The  hot  water  or  steam  passes 
through  these  pipes  and  the  walls  get 
an  even  warmth  which  should  make 
your  home  very  pleasant.  (In  sum- 
mer you  can  run  cold  water  through 
the  pipes  and  cool  the  place  off.) 

The  heat  rays  which  are  sent  off 
have  the  ability  to  warm  up  surfaces 
and  objects  which  they  strike  with- 
out an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  through 
which  they  pass. 

So  little  has  been  done  with  this 
new  method  so  far  that  I  cannot 
give  exact  information  as  to  costs. 
Certainly  the  original  installation  of 
pipe  is  more  expensive  than  by  the 
more  usual  methods  of  heating,  but 
this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  radia- 
tors are  eliminated.  The  cost  of 
operation,  once  installed,  should  be 
comparatively  lower  because  desir- 
able room  temperatures  can  be  more 
easily  maintained  and  there  isn't  the 
tendency^  to  over-heating  that  comes 
with  so  many  maladjusted  radiators. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  similar 
and  more  familiar  system  which  is 
operated  electrically.  Panels  warmed 
by  electricity  are  used  by  having 
wire  coils  placed  in  areas  designated 
for  the  heating  system.  This  also 
eliminates  radiators.  How  this  works 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
pense depends  upon  the  cost  of 
electricity  in  the  section  where  your 
house  is  located. 

Considerable  research  in  this 
new  method  of  heating  has 
been  done  by  engineers  of  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  would  of  course  be  de- 
lighted to  see  it  become  more  and 
more  popular  as  they  have  the  cast 
iron  pipe  to  supply.  Detailed  infor- 
mation will  gladly  be  provided  by 
them  if  desired. 

For  those  not  anxious  to  embark 
on  new  methods  of  heating,  there 
are  the  tried-and-true  systems  used 
by  most  of  us:  hot  water  and  steam 
heat  carried  into  radiators. 

Basically'  the  general  features  of 
steam  and  hot  water  heating  are  the 
same.  In  either  case,  the  water  is 
heated  in  a  boiler  located  in  the 
basement  and  distributed  through- 
out the  house  by  pipes  which  lead 
directly  to  the  heating  units  in  the 
rooms.  The  heating  units  may  take 
the  more  familiar  forms  of  exposed 
or  recessed  radiators,  or  of  those 
which  are  entirely  concealed  and 
have  only  grilles  to  send  the  heat 
out  into  the  room. 

Whether  the  grille  be  located  in 
the  wall  or  in  the  floor,  the  engineer 
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should  be  particularly  careful  to 
place  it  where  it  will  be  as  incon- 
spicuous and  as  neat  as  possible. 
This  must  obviously  be  done  in  col- 
laboration with  the  architect. 

Because  heating  with  hot  water 
does  not  iall  for  as  high  a  heat  as 
steam,  it  is  a  milder  form  of  heat- 
ing; but  for  the  same  reason,  it 
requires  larger  heating  units,  is  nat- 
urally more  difficult  to  conceal.  A 
hot  water  system  should  be  quite 
economical  in  its  fuel  costs,  pri- 
marily because  the  water  tempera- 
ture can  be  governed  according  to 
weather  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  steam 
needs  higher  heat  (more  than  212° 
F.)  smaller  radiators  can  be  used. 
In  addition,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  lu-ating  system's  freezing 
when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  boiler. 

In  smaller  homes,  a  one-pipe 
steam  or  a  one-pipe  hot  water  heat- 
ing system  can  be  used  because  of 
the  low  cost  of  installation.  But  in 
larger  homes  the  vapor  system  or 
pumped  hot  water  system  would  be 
the  most  advisable.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  cost  of  installation 
of  these  two  systems. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  fur- 
nace heating  is  that  of  hot  air,  based 
on  the  warming  of  the  air  in  a  cen- 
trally located  heater  and  distributed 
to  the  rooms  of  the  house  through 
galvanized  iron  pipes  or  ducts. 

The  air,  before  being  introduced 
to  the  rooms,  should  be  cleaned  and 
humidified  and  an  air  return  duct 
provided  to  bring  it  back  from  the 
rooms  to  the  heater. 

Small  and  compact  houses  have 
been  using  natural  circulation  hot 
air  furnaces  for  many  years  because 
of  their  low  cost  of  installation  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  operation,  but 
large  home  owners  would  do  well 
to  replace  natural  circulation  with 
fanned  circulation.  This  will  insure 
proper  and  even  distribution  to  all 
rooms  and  will  reduce  the  size  of 
the  ducts  and  grilles. 
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No  practical  heating  system  has 
;-ver  been  devised  which  will  oper 
ate  without  fuel  and.  until  it  is, 
man  will  have  to  select  his  fuel 
according  to  the  kinds  available, 
their  cost  and  their  efficiency. 

The  ideal  fuels  are  natural  or 
artificial  gas  because  of  their  sim- 
plicity, c  leanliness,  quietness  in  op- 
eration, easy  control  and  the  fact 
that  they  require  no  handling  or 
attention.  But  the  more  extensive 
use  of  them  has  been  limited  be- 
cause of  their  almost  restrictive  cost. 

Coal  is  the  most  commonly  used 
of  the  fuels  and  is  usually  the  lowest 
in  cost  of  equipment  when  hand- 
fired'.  The  cheaper  grades  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  may  be 
efficiently  fired  with  electrically  op- 
erated stokers,  but  these  stokers 
require  attendance  and  maintenance, 
as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  fuel 
and  the  ashes. 

From  the  labor-saving  point  of 
view,  oil  leads  the  field.  Though  the 
cost  of  oil  as  a  fuel  is  somewhat 
high,  it  permits  complete  automatic 
operation  and  practically  no  labor, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  in- 
spection and  maintenance.  There  is 
no  handling  of  the  fuel  or  its  residue. 

Every  successful  heating  system 
should  meet  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions. It  should  be  simple  in  layout 
and  reasonable  in  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation and  maintenance.  Simple 
rules  to  follow  you  might  say,  and 
yet  there  are  many  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  your  work  for  you. 
Don't  forget,  the  work  should  be 
done  by  experienced  contractors  who 
know  their  job  and  your  needs. 

Insulation  is  an  important  step  in 
heating  your  home  effectively  and 
economically.  Because  it  is  impor- 
tant and  has  so  many  aspects,  Mr. 
Delehanty  will  devote  one  of  his 
forthcoming  articles  to  discussing  it. 
He  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  Country  Life 
readers. 


A  single  grille  in  the  top  shelf  of  the  left  bookcase  is  all 
that's  needed  to  bring  hot  ait  into  this  room 


(3iMMwti  (jijh  mi  dil/vek 

From  Mr.  Guille  s  extensive 
collection  of  ideal  gifts  in 
Silver  is  the  above  repro- 
duction of  an  unusual  pair  of 
Irish  Candelabra  made  in 
Dublin  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1711. 

PETER  GUILLE 


LIMITED 
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PETER  GUILLE,  PRES.,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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What  Does  Angostura 
DO  in  a  Drink? 


^3 


For  years  now.  it  has  been  a  custom 
to  put  Angostura  Bitters  into  good 
drinks.  Those  who  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  merely  palatable 
and  the  superb  know  that  in  a  tall 
drink  or  cocktail  Angostura  helps 
blend  the  ingredients  together  into 
an  ultra-smooth  harmonious  whole! 

But  there's  another  reason  why 
Angostura  belongs  in  well-mixed 
drinks.  It  has  tonic  properties  and  an 
appetite-awakening  effect  that  gi%es 
an  important  plus  to  the  appetite- 
arousing  value  of  the  drink! 

Keep  these  facts  in  mind —  and  a 
bottle  of  Angostura  always  ready  to 
make  good  drinks  better  still! 


SI 


XOUR 


GUESTS  A 


serous  ^H^;;r;fWtRomHK. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN  CORP..  155  East  44th  Street  Ne*  York  City 

If  rite  for  Free  Mixing  Guide 


It's  ^HH:77me  in  Southern 
ARIZONA-  CALIFORNIA 

Bask  in  the  health-giving  rays  of  the  never-failing  sun.  thrill  to  the  un- 
matched scenic  wonders,  live  delightfully  in  a  resort  hotel,  an  inviting 
inn,  or  a  real  western  guest  ranch,  priced  to  fit  your  budget. 

Two  fine  daily  trains  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  via  El  Paso.  Tucson. 
Phoenix  and  Palm  Springs  —  de  luxe  GOLDEN  STATE  LIMITED  and 
economy -luxury-  CALIFOR.NIAN.  Tourist  Pullman  between  Chicago  and 
San  Diego.  Through  service  daily  from  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  Direct 
connections  from  St.  Paul -Minneapolis  via  Des  Moines  and  Kansas  Citv. 

ARIZONA  LIMITED 

NEW  STREAMLINED  LUXURY  TRAIN 

Dec.  IS,  1940  to  March  31.  1941 

Between  Chicago  and  Tucson  —  Phoenix.  All-Pullman,  extra  fare  train, 
with  roomettes,  double  bedrooms,  compartments  and  drawing  rooms. 
Diner  and  Buffet-Lounge-Observation  Car.  Stewardess-nurse.  Evening 
departure  every  second  d  .y. 


Cellar  &  Pantry . 


AN  ALL-AMERICAN  CHRISTMAS  DINNER;  DRY 
MARTINIS  WITHOUT  FRENCH  VERMOUTH 


December's  vermillion  sleigh, 
hitched  to  haughty  reindeers, 
glides  swiftly  and  noisily  across  the 
wintry  landscape.  The  air.  clear  and 
frosty,  is  freighted  with  the  clamor- 
ous confusion  of  jingling- jangling 
bells,  of  merriment  and  laughter  and 
the  shouted  greetings  of  hearts  pried 
open  for  the  annual  salutation  of 
affection  and  generosity  and  good 
will. 

Perhaps,  outside  of  the  CLiristnias 
tree,  the  Christmas  dinner  is  the 
warmest  and  most  significant  func- 
tion of  the  day  and  hour. 

The  Germans,  the  Russians,  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards  and  now  the 
French  are  definitely  handicapped 
at  this  yuletide  for.  at  the  moment, 
their  destiny  is  directed  by  several 
plump,  serious-minded  and  some- 
what hirsute  gentlemen  of  unques- 
tionably high  ethical  standards  and 
moral  turpitude  who  hold  that 
Christmas  is  just  so  much  nuisance 
and  nonsense.  W  ell.  you  can  take 
it  from  me  that  Christmas  will  sur- 
vive all  of  these  meticulously  moti- 
vated murderers  and  inspired  in- 
cendiaries. The  bells  of  Christendom 
will  ring  out  again  high  and  clear 
and  joyous  when  they  are  very 
dusty  dust. 

Here  in  America,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  Santa  Claus  himself  in  the 
White  House  so.  while  we  may.  let's 
plan  a  Christmas  dinner,  let  s  make 
it  a  good  dinner,  and  let  s  make 
it  just  as  near  an  ail-American  din- 
ner as  we  can.  Here's  the  menu: 


Clam  Juice  Cocktail 
Cream  of  Com  Soup 
Grilled  Lake  Superior  White  Fish 
Roast  Gobbler  with  Stuffing 
Cranberry  Jelly 
Wild  Rice  Roasted  Ya  ns 

Pumpkin  Pie  with  American  Cheese 
Coffee 


There  is  a  complete  North  Amer- 
ican meal  except  for  the  coffee 
which  comes  from  South  America 
and  that's  not  a  bad  place  either. 

The  turkey  is  truly  a  native 
American  bird.  It  gets  its  name  from 
its  method  of  speech — "turk.  turk. 
turk" — hence  turker  and  turkey  and 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land 
of  the  fez.  the  mosque  and  the 
seraglio. 

It's  all  very  unfortunate,  for  the 
turkey  should  he  the  national  bird 
on  coin  and  pennant  instead  of  the 
carrion-minded  eagle  who  now  usurps 
the  place  of  honor  and  casts  angry 
glances  in  all  directions.  There  is 
something  fine  and  honest  and  mili- 
tant about  the  gobbler  as  he  struts 
among  his  flock.  His  whiskey-husky 
voice,  his  crimson  wattled  face,  his 
keen  and  mordant  eye  have  all  of 
the  pomp  and  authority  of  an  apop- 
lectic colonel  on  dress  parade. 

I  quote  from  the  works  of  June 
Piatt,  an  imaginative  and  knowing 
cook  and  a  very  lovely  lady,  a  some- 
what different  method  of  dealing 
with  the  holiday  bird.  I  have  eaten 
it  at  her  house  and  can  vouch  for 
its  high  excellence: 

First,  with  a  sharp  knife,  make 
an  incision  in  about  30  chestnuts 
and  plunge  them  into  smoking  fat 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  remove  and 
cool.  Peel  off  the  outer  and  inner 
shells.  Boil  them  until  quite  tender 
in  boiling  salted  water.  Drain,  and 
break  them  up  into  quite  small 
pieces. 

Now  peel  one  pound  of  washed 
and  dried  mushrooms,  and  chop 
them  very  fine.  Place  a  large  lump 
of  butter  in  a  pan.  add  the  mush- 
rooms, cover  tightly,  and  dimmer 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  remove 
the  lid  and  continue  to  cook  until 
almost  dry.  Take  a  large  frying-pan 


Baby  turkey  bares  its  breast  to  a  greedy  world 
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and  put  into  it  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  four  peeled  onions  chopped 
tine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  sausage  meat.  Cook  together, 
stirring  with  a  fork,  until  slightly 
browned.  Now  mix  the  chestnuts, 
mushrooms,  and  sausage  meat  to- 
gether.  Add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
a  few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  salt 
and  pepper,  one  sherry-glass  of 
French  vermouth  and  one  of  cognac, 
a  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley,  and. 
last  of  all.  half  a  pound  of  grape- 
nut-. 

Clean  a  tine  10  to  H  pound  tur- 
key. Stuff  with  the  above  dressing, 
truss  and  sew  up  securely.  Rub  the 
turkey  with  soft  butter.  Place  it  in 
a  roast ing-pan.  containing  a  lump 
of  butter,  two  carrots,  sliced,  and  one 
whole  onion.  Put  into  a  good  hot 
oven  for  half  an  hour,  basting  care- 
fully, and  adding,  from  time  to  time, 
a  little  chicken  broth  or  water,  so 
that  the  pan  is  never  quite  dry. 
Now  reduce  the  heat,  salt  and  pep- 
per the  turkey  lightly,  and  continue 
to  roast  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
basting  frequently  and  keeping  the 
bird  breast  down  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, adding  broth  from  time  to 
time.  Pour  off  the  juice,  and  re- 
move as  much  grease  as  possible. 
Serve  on  a  large  platter,  remove 
strings,  garnish,  and  send  to  the 
table  to  be  carved.  Pass  the  strained 
gravy  separately. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  VERMOUTH 

I  might  just  as  well  now  as  any 
other  time  break  down  and  make 
an  open  confession,  a  confess  o 
amantis,  if  you  will,  that  Andre 
Simon  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. I  like  a  dry  martini  cocktail. 
It's  the  only  sort  of  a  cocktail  that 
to  my  own  individual,  and  perhaps 
peculiar  taste,  is  potable. 

The  soda  fountain  mixtures  that 
maniac  bar-tenders  throw*  together 
with  a  maraschino  cherry  and  a 
dash  of  whipped  cream,  a  touch  of 
bear's  grease,  a  deerfoot  sausage  and 
a  dejected  mint  leaf  command  no 
respectable  words  in  my  vocabulary. 

You  and  I  both,  now  being  of  the 
same  mind,  know  that  a  dry  mar- 
tini, a  proper  dry  martini,  has  been 
completely  dependent  for  its  qual- 
ity upon  Noilly  Prat  dry  French 
Vermouth.  We  must  also  have  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
white-whiskered  father  of  Vichy, 
having  sold  all  of  French  genius 
and  artistry  down  the  river  for  a 
mess  of  Hitlerage,  must  have  sold 
along  with  the  wines  and  the 
fashions  and  the  silks  and  the 
brandies  and  the  perfumes — the 
Noilly  Prat  vermouth  business  as 
w  ell. ' 

That  is  just  what  happened.  He 
did.  The  amount  of  Noilly  Prat 
left  in  this  country  you  can  soon 
put  in  your  left  eye  and  still  look 
sceptical  or  romantic  or  slightly 
ironic,  as  vou  will. 


This  emergent  crisis  has  been  a 
matter  of  definite  worry  to  me,  but 
not  too  much  worry,  for  I  always 
say  my  prayers  when  1  go  to  bed 
at  night.  I  have  a  well-founded 
faith  in  the  good  Lord  of  the  gar- 
den, the  orchard  and  the  vineyard. 
My  confidence  has  been  well  justi- 
fied,  for  from  the  bodegas  of  Gon- 
zales Byas  of  Jerez  in  Spain,  has 
arrived  a  Cocktail-Mixing  Sherry 
that  to  my  mind  is  really  just  as 
satisfying  in  a  dry  martini  as  any 
vermouth  that  was  ever  produced  in 
France.  It  adds  the  faint  and  illu- 
sive touch  of  a  dry  and  distin- 
guished  sherry  to  the  martini  and 
provides  the  ultimate  nuance  to  the 
perfect  aperitif 


KIPPERED  SALMON 

There  has  recently  come  to  my 
table  as  a  gift  from  John  Allen  of 
Skinner  and  Eddy,  the  Salmon 
Kings  of  Seattle  and  Alaska,  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  pleasure  and  good 
fortune  to  meet — Kippered  Salmon. 
Now  there  is  nothing  new  about 
kippering  a  salmon.  The  Scotch  used 
to  cure  fresh  salmon  steaks,  and 
perhaps  do  now.  beneath  their 
thatch  in  a  fragrant  reek  of 
smouldering  peat. 

From  the  time  of  the  early 
Greeks,  hungry  men  have  pursued 
the  succulent  salmon  until  now  it 
has  fled  up  through  the  Rhine  and 
the  Loire  and  the  Thames  and 
through  most  of  American  rivers  to 
its  last  fastness  in  really  northern 
waters  and  the  process  of  kippering 
has  been  diverted  to  Yarmouth 
herring  and  to  the  much,  much 
lesser  fry. 

Kippered  salmon  is  flaky,  and 
tender  and  flavorsome.  It  has  grace 
and  distinction  and  the  master 
touch  of  a  really  great  food.  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  Gilbert  Skin- 
ner and  other  salmon  packers 
should  not  make  it  available  for 
daily  use  on  the  American  table 


A  WAR,  YOU  SAY? 

Before  me.  as  I  write,  lie  a  letter 
and  a  menu.  The  letter  is  from  my 
old  friend  and  partner  in  the  thea- 
tre, Charles  B.  Cochran.  No  one 
alive  today  in  the  English  theatre 
has  had  a  more  adventurous,  crea- 
tive, or  imaginative  career.  He  has 
made  and  lost  fortunes.  He  has  been 
the  friend  of  kings  and  courtesans 
and  so  far  as  I  know  he  is  the  only 
person  outside  of  Spain  in  our  day 
and  generation  to  have  had  a  great 
sherry  given  his  name. 

It  is  brought  to  America  by  The 
Schenley  Import  Corporation  and 
ranks  high  with  knowing  sherry 
sippers. 

I  am  w  illing  to  go  on  record  with 
the  statement  that  the  first,  the 
vital,  and  only  function  of  a  thea- 
trical manager  is  an  editorial  one. 


m 


YEARS  AGO  ...IX  1627 


the  Haigs  were 

Scotch! 


You  can  be  sure  of  utmost 
enjoyment  in  Scotch  that 
has  satisfied  the  public  for 
over  3  centuries!  So  choose 
Haig  &  Haig!  It  is  the 
only  Scotch  that  can  point 
to  a  313-year-old  history 
of  continuous  satisfaction. 
And  yet  Haig  &  Haig  makes 


no  extra  charge  for  its 
great  name  and  fame! 


Haig  &  Haig 

_  - JTHE  OLDEST  NAMEJN  SCOTCH^ 

BUNDED  SCOTS  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK 
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1940 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  OF 

•ROYAL- 
DOULTON 


Followers  of  outdoor  life  find  many 
items  of  interest  in  the  wide  range 
of  Royal  Doulton  Wares.  Outstand- 
ing are  the  dogs,  modeled  from 
champions  of  record;  horses  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting;  human 
figurines  of  many  types;  Dickens' 
characters  in  both  figurines  and 
jugs.  Tableware  by  Royal  Doulton 
includes  sport  subjects  and  formal 
patterns — in  English  Bone  China 
and  in  Earthenware. 

We  invite  you  to  send  10<?  for 
fully  illustrated  booklet  (includ- 
ing correct  table  services)  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Royal  Doul- 
ton dealer. 


If  a  manager  is  worth  his  salt  he 
has  to  be  able  to  edit.  The  verb  to 
edit  in  the  province  of  print  means 
to  prepare  for  publication  and  in 
the  theatre  it  means  to  prepare  for 
production  upon  the  stage. 

Such  a  manager  or  editor  must 
first  be  able  to  edit  wisely  and  sym- 
pathetically his  author  or  dramatist 
so  that  the  full  meaning,  force,  thrill 
or  fun  of  the  author's  work  may  be 
achieved;  he  must  have  the  capacity 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  a  stage  director 
or  a  designer  of  scenery;  he  must 


MENU 

Wednesday  25/9 '40 

A  Birthday  Boy  and  a  Wedding 
Feast 
Appetisers 
Krug  1928 
Helford  River  Oysters 
Zeltinger  Schwarzberg 

Riesling  1933 
Tournedos  Mushrooms 
Haut   Brion  in  Magnums 
(Pessac)  1920 
Partridge  Game  Chips 
Chateau  Latour  (Puillac)  in 


MORTON  B ER G  E R 


The  Waldorf's  Rene  Black  digs  for  the  oyster 


be  able  to  talk  quietly  and  com- 
petently to  his  actors  and  have 
their  confidence;  he  must  be  able  to 
tell  his  electrician,  with  myriads  of 
watts,  thousands  of  bulbs  and  hun- 
dreds of  shades  and  colors  at  his 
command,  just  where  to  dim  and 
where  to  brighten;  he  must  be  the 
final  authority  for  carpenters,  stage 
hands,  press  agents,  ushers,  cleaners, 
box-office  and  at  last  for  the  cur- 
tain man  who  either  does  or  does 
not  raise  or  lower  the  curtain  too 
soon  or  too  late.  In  fact  it  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  business  and 
Charles  Cochran  was,  and  is,  one 
of  the  very  great  editors  of  our  day. 

I  present  his  letter  and  the  menu 
of  a  dinner  party  given  in  honor  of 
his  birthday,  September  25  last,  by 
Barry  Neame  of  Bray-on-Thames. 
Both  the  letter  and  the  menu  give 
to  me  a  tonic  assurance  of  England's 
competence  and  courage  and  they 
bring  me  faith  that  although  Berlin 
bites  deep,  it  bites  in  vain. 
"My  dear  Crosby: 

Enclosed  is  the  menu  of  a  dinner 
given  to  me  on  my  birthday  by  my 
host  Barry  Neame  of  the  Hindshead 
Hotel.  You  will  agree  that  what  we 
have  to  put  up  with  in  starving 
England  is  pretty  tough!  The  guns 
and  the  bombs  make  a  lot  of  noise, 
but  people  are  for  the  most  part 
very  bright  and  contented.  You  can 
go  long  distances  in  London  with- 
out seeing  any  damage,  but,  of 
course,  you  will  come  across  local- 
ities which  have  been  badly  knocked 
about. 

Kindest  regards. 

C.  B.  C." 


Magnums  1899 
Cheese  Souffle 
Chateau  Leoville  Poyferre 
(St.  Julien)   in  Magnums  1878 

Fresh  Peach  Salad  with  Kirsch 
Chateau  d'Yquem  (de  Lur-Saluces) 
1921 
Coffee 

Grande  Fine  Champagne  Delamain 
1906 

HORS  D'OEUVRES 

The  firm  of  M.  Barrows  and  Co. 
have  just  issued  a  Yade  Mecum  by 
James  Beard  under  the  title  of 
"Hors  d'Oeuvre  and  Canapes".  If 
you  have  a  fondness  for  these  pre- 
prandial  appetite  destroyers,  this  is 
the  book  for  you  to  buy  and  to 
cultivate.  It  is  freshly  written  and 
imaginative,  containing  most  of  the 
old  favorites  as  well  as  many  inven- 
tions of  Mr.  Beard's  creative  brain. 

If  you  happen  to  become  involved 
in  the  intricacies  of  a  super-colossal 
cocktail  party,  in  the  plot  and  plan 
of  a  buffet  supper,  or  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  savory,  Mr.  Beard  should 
be  your  mentor. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  questions  on  page  S6 

1.  Legs  back 

2.  Toes  down 

3.  Round  back 

4.  Hands  high 

5.  Screaming 


IFT-HEAVEN 

/or 


he  choicest  morsels  between 
here  and  kingdom  come  are  in  this 
32-page  booklet!  It  introduces  you 
to  the  finest  in  epicurean  treats; 
gives  you  a  peek  at  what  awaits  you 
at  our  Connoisseurs'  Corner.  Add 
the  sparkle  of  diversity  to  your 
gifts  .  .  .  give  specially  prepared 
Hammacher  Schlemmer  baskets  of 
choicest  delicacies.  Or  select  your 
own  tempters. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
CONNOISSEURS'  FOOD  BOOKLET  "L" 
and  also  for  a  copy  of  our 
NEW  GIFT  BOOKLET  "L" 

HfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEinnER 

145  East  57tr  Street,  New  York  City 


dim  bhch 


Planned  and  built  to  give 
Miami  Beach  a  hotel  to  rank 
with  Ametica's  finest.  Private 
beach  and  gardens  assure 
ample  "elbow  room"  for  a 
limited  guest  list.  Complete 
provisions  for  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Clientele  carefully 
restricted.  Reservations  in  ad- 
vance. No  deviation  from 
these  published  season  dates: 
Dec.  20  to  Apr.  20.  Deluxe 
brochure  sent  on  request. 

FATIO  DUNHAM.  Mjnjgci 


J 


Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 

COR  PORATION 
Sol*  American  Agtiri 

212  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


raiTMAN! 


BY       THE  SEA 

OCEAN  FRONT  »T  34th  STREET 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


For  keen  enjoyment  on  these 
festive  winter  nights,  serve 
your  friends  with  a  round 
of  Egg  Nog,  Tom  and  Jerry, 
or  Jamaica  Rum  Cocktails. 
To  give  them  that  superb 
Wealth  of  Flavour — 

The  Rum  MUST  be  ■■  ■ 


MYERS'S 

"Planters'  Punch"  Brand 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  8  YEARS  OLD— 97  PROOF 


RECIPES: 

For  free  booklet  of 

over  80 
Rum  Recipes,  write 

R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Agents  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Dept.  1-6,  57  Laight  St.,  New  York 


Informal  Empire  Room 
EDDY 

DUCHIN 

and  His  Orchestra 

Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing 

ROSARIO  &  ANTONIO 

at  Dinner  and  Supper 

BOB  NELLER 

Ventriloquist 
• 

Cover  from  10:30  PM.,  $1. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  $1.50 
No  cover  charge  for  Dinner 
Patrons  remaining  for  Supper 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 


HOW  TO  START  HUNTING 

(Continued  from  page 


for  a  year  or  two  before  buying  a 
farm — then  one  lias  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  bow  one  gets  along  with 
the  hunt  and  with  the  community. 
I  have  seen  several  unfortunate  in- 
stances where  people  bought  first 
and  then  found  that  they  didn't 
"fit  in." 

Except  in  the  ease  of  children, 
anyone  commencing  to  bunt  is  pre- 
supposed to  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  riding  (and  I  don't  mean  on 
saddle  horses) ,  and  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  jumping.  If  one  be 
an  absolutely  green  rider,  however, 
I  suggest  that  he  obtain  the  services 
of  some  good  horseman  living  in 
the  hunting  country,  who  will  "hill- 
top" with  him  for  a  time  and  grad- 
ually pilot  him  further  forward  as 
his  horsemanship  improves.  There 
arc  Usually  two  or  three  capable 
men  of  this  type  in  every  country. 

The  same  applies  to  children — 
they  usually  receive  every  encour- 
agement from  the  Master,  but 
should  be  kept  well  to  the  rear  in 
the  charge  of  a  competent  groom. 

The  selection  of  horses  is  all  im- 
portant. It  is  far  better  to  start 
out  with  one  or  two  good  hunters 
than  with  a  larger  string  of  indif- 
ferent ones.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
sound,  well  mannered  horse,  that  is 
safe  over  fences,  and  that  suits  its 
owner,  regardless  of  its  looks  or 
breeding.  Not  everyone  can  ride  a 
Thoroughbred;  just  because  you  see 
Noel  Laing  or  Bill  Streett  breezing 
quietly  along  on  a  Thoroughbred, 
it  doesn't  always  mean  that  you  can 
do  the  same.  There  is  considerable 
difference  between  a  seat  on  an  ex- 
stakes  winner  and  a  seat  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

If  your  riding  has  been  confined 
to  the  show  ring  or  bridle  path,  you 
will  find  riding  to  hounds  a  very 
different  and  far  more  exciting  prop- 
osition. I  estimate  that  a  pack  of 
Virginia  foxhounds  on  a  breast-high 
scent  will  make  just  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  This  approximates 
the  speed  of  the  race-horse  on  a  flat 
track,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible 
for  even  a  Thoroughbred  hunter  to 
gallop  long  at  that  pace  over  varied 
ground — and  believe  it  or  not,  the 
Viriginia  terrain  is  varied.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  checks,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  stay  with  hounds. 


However,  on  good  scenting  days 
you  do  go  at  a  terrific  clip,  and  t lu- 
only  safe  way  to  get  by  is  to 
watch  the  ground  and  help  your 
horse.  You  have  also  to  keep  your 
eye  on  hounds,  on  the  Master,  and 
(if  you  don't  want  to  be  ridden 
over)  on  the  rest  of  the  field — all 
of  which  comes  with  practice.  And 
there  are  always  loose  stones,  stumps, 
ditches,  and  holes,  which  may  be 
avoided  if  you  have  proper  control 
■  if  your  horse  and  natch  the  ground. 

As  to  jumping.  1  grant  it  more 
spectacular  to  gallop  full  tilt  at  a 
fence  and  let  your  horse  take  it  in 
his  stride,  as  over  a  brush  jump  in 
a  steeplechase.  In  my  early  hunting 
days,  I  rode  that  way,  and  once 
landed  on  a  cow.  which  was  not  so 
hot.  And,  on  her  good  old  hunter 
Blaze,  Mrs.  Larrabee  once  cleared 
a  tight  post-and-rail  fence  and  a 
sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  on  the  far 
side. 

Hunting  isn't  steeplechasing, 
and  now  I  have  learned  to 
slow  up  a  little  and  collect  my  horse 
so  that  he  and  I  can  look  th"  fence 
over  and  pick  out  the  best  place  to 
jump  with  the  best  take-off.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  horse 
jumping  in  a  sticky  manner,  and 
one  jumping  collectedly  with  his 
hocks  well  under  him.  Trappy  fences 
are  frequent  and  require  the  col- 
lected jump. 

Some  people  are  so  damn  dumb 
about  buying  hunters  that  every 
hunt  resolves  itself  into  a  pitched 
battle — instead  of  riding  their  horses, 
they  are  taken  for  a  ride.  I  have 
often  seen  people  come  down  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  horse.  They 
arrive  in  Virginia  in  the  morning, 
rush  madly  about  all  day  (generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  dealer) ,  and  end 
up  with  the  purchase  of  the  best- 
looking  horse  they  have  seen — then 
dash  off  to  Washington  to  catch  the 
midnight  for  New  York.  This  horse 
usually  turns  out  to  be  a  real  flop 
when  out  with  hounds.  The  only 
way  to  buy  a  hunter  is  first  to  hunt 
it  yourself. 

Other  people  expect  a  horse  to 
be  the  impossible.  As  an  example, 
some  years  ago  when  I  was  breeding 
hunters,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  which  read  as  follows: 


DRINKS  NEVER 
TASTE  THIN 
WITH 

GORDON'S  GIN 


GORDONS  HAS 
THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF 

LIQUEUR  QUALITY 
&  HIGH  PROOF 
94.4 


ordon's 


SUTCLIFFE 


Blessing  the  Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club  Hounds,  Gates 
Hill,  O.,  a  ceremony  held  there  over  many  years 


100%  Neutral  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copyright  1940,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  ltd. 
Linden,  N.  S. 
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IF  HE  RIDES... 

/ 


Now  —  end  the  problem  of  what  to  give  your  hard 
riding  f riends  —  f or  Christmas,  birthdays,  anniver- 
saries or  other  festive  oeeasions.  Any  horseman  will 
be  proud  to  own  one  of  these  new  Star  Steel  Silver 
spur-and-boot-hook  sets.  They're  "regulation""  —  the 
riding  hardware  preferred  by  America's  most  dis- 
criminating horsemen,  now  for  the  first  time  in  hand- 
some gift  boxes  —  velvet-lined,  transparent-topped. 
It's  a  new  idea  in  gift  giving  —  the  present  the  par- 
ticular horseman  would  choose  for  himself  or  herself. 
It's  a  new  idea  for  trophies  —  a  prize  really  worth 
competing  for  and  a  prize  you'll  be  proud  to  give! 


In  addition  to  the  sets 
illustrated,  others  are  avail- 
able in  various  eombina- 
tions  of  spurs,  boot  hooks, 
hits  and  stirrups.  On  sale  at 
the  better  stores.  Or.  write 
direct  to  North  &  Judd.  Dept. 
A.  New  Britain.  Connecticut. 


"Dear  Mr.  Larrabee: 

I  am  interested  in  purchasing  a  pair 
of  well-matched  Thoroughbred  hunter 
mares,  preferably  middleweights.  sound 
in  wind  and  limb  and  free  from  blem- 
ishes. If  possible.  I  should  like  them 
with  snaffle  mouths  and  they  must  have 
the  best  of  manners  and  be  fearless  of 
all  road  nuisances. 

As  I  should  want  to  raise  colts  from 
them  occasionally.  I  want  mares  that 
are  under  seven  years  of  age.  registered 
and  excellently  bred  stock,  with  easy 
gaits. 

I  realize  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
what  I  am  looking  for.  so  should  you 
think  it  impossible  to  find  these  horses 
in  your  locality  please  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Yours,  etc. 

Angelica  Pinhead."* 

After  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  this  masterpiece.  I  replied  in  this 


"My  dear  Madam: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  let- 
ter making  enquiry  as  to  horses,  and  I 
very  much  regret  that  I  have  nothing 
in  my  stables  that  would  cover  your 
requirements:  two  mares,  well-matched 
middleweights.  that  have  the  combined 
qualities  of: 

the  fashionably-bre'l-rac-ho-se. 
the  perfect  show  ring  animal, 
the  snaffle  bit  lady's  hunter, 
the  ideal  road  hack,  and 
the  occasional  broodmare. 
Should  I  be  able  to  find  two  such 
mares,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  you 
know  at  once.  Thanking  you  so  much 
for  your  letter.  I  am. 

Yours,  etc. 

Sterling  Larrabee." 

Seven  years  have  slid  by  since  I 
received  this  letter,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  a  pair  of  mares 
(or  even  one  mare)  to  fill  this  bill. 

In  England,  one  often  hears  fox- 
hunting referred  to  as  the  most 
democratic  of  all  sports,  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  in  Virginia,  where 
one's  standing  is  based  largely  on 
good  sportsmanship  rather  than  on 
wealth  or  position.  In  both  coun- 
tries, farmers  can  hunt  at  an  almost 
negligible  cost;  a  great  many  people 
bunt  two  or  three  days  a  week  with 
a  very  moderate  outlay:  and  the 
hunting  expenses  of  others  run  into 
many  thousands  annually.  For  the 
"city  man."  that  is.  the  non-land- 
owner, hunting  is  fairly  expensive — 
I  should  put  it  somewhere  between 
the  cost  of  golf  and  owning  a  very 
small  yacht. 

The  maintenance  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  is  expensive;  wages,  horses 
and  their  feed,  hounds  and  their 
feed,  equipment,  upkeep  of  country, 
insurance,  and  what  not,  total  to  a 

*  Not  her  real  name. 


formidable  sum.  Hunt  budgets  run 
from  S8.000  or  S9.000  per  annum  in 
some  hunts  to  $30,000  or  840.000 
in  others,  and  these  costs  must  be 
met  by  the  members.  A  hundred 
years  ago.  Jorrocks  said:  "It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  subscribe  to 
a  pack  of  hounds."  And  I  think  the 
same  is  true  today,  in  so  far  as  hunt- 
ing men  are  concerned. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately 
about  what  hunting  kit  to  wear  and J 
what  not  to  wear  that  any  remarks 
from  me  are  superfluous.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  think  every  Master 
considers  it  a  compliment  to  have 
his  field  present  a  smart,  workman- 
like appearance.  I  very  often  see 
(and  it  gripes  me)  a  man  or  woman 
turn  up  at  a  meet  all  dolled  up  to 
the  nines,  stock  perfect,  waistcoat 
with  the  loudest  checks,  clothes  im- 
maculate, boots  boned  to  a  mirrored 
surface,  but  with  the  bit  so  high  in 
the  horse's  mouth  as  almost  to  choke 
the  animal  to  death.  This  type  usu- 
ally last  about  five  fences  and  goes 
home. 

More  important  than  smart 
clothes.  I  think,  is  to  have  one's 
horse  correctly  turned  out.  By  that 
I  mean  that  the  horse  should  be 
well  shod  and  his  feet  trimmed  to 
the  proper  length  for  hunting:  the 
saddle,  especially  if  a  side-saddle, 
should  be  in  the  right  place,  and 
fit  the  animal  perfectly;  bridle  and 
curb-chain  should  be  adjusted  to 
give  a  maximum  of  comfort  with 
control;  and  leather  should  be 
"alive"  and  pliable  and  should  match 
as  to  color — there  is  nothing  more 
horrible  than  a  bright  new  yellow 
bridle  or  sandwich  case  which 
doesn't  match  the  rest  of  the  tack. 

Scarlet  is  worn  in  some  hunts  and 
not  in  others.  AYearing  scarlet  im- 
plies that  one  is  a  top  rider,  well 
mounted,  knows  the  country,  and  is 
a  good  one  to  follow.  In  no  case 
should  one  appear  in  scarlet  (or 
pink  in  the  evening) .  until  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  Master.  This  does 
not  apply,  of  course,  to  guests  who 
are  members  in  good  standing  from 
another  hunt. 

If  you  have  the  inclination,  can 
spare  the  time,  and  can  possibly 
afford  it.  by  all  means  take  up  hunt- 
ing. I  know  some  two  hundred  peo- 
ple who  have  started  to  hunt  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  of  all 
these,  I  know  only  one  who  lost 
bis  enthusiasm  and  quit.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 


Gone  to  earth 


STAR  STEEL  SILVER 

•  RIDlKt  HARDWARE  ® 

A 
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SKATING:  THE  FRIENDLY  SPORT 


(Coiitiu  lied 

something  like  this  after  a  while: 
two  thirds  to  perfecting  school  fig- 
ures, one-third  to  acquiring  new 
moves. 

Gradually  you  will  pick  up  some 
of  the  spins  of  free  skating.  For 
this  a  small  phonograph  or  a  port- 
able radio  is  essential.  Free  skating 
must  he  done  to  music.  With  music 
you  learn  quicker.  W  henever  pos- 
sible it  should  be  practiced  to  music 
also. 

W  hen  you  get  into  skating  you 
discover  that  it  is  like  no  other 
sport,  because  skaters  are  all  mem- 
bers of  a  body  corporate.  They  form 
a  sort  of  unorganized  club.  There 
are  no  officers,  no  dues,  no  rules 
and  regulations.  Yet  everyone  who 
skates  belongs  to  this  comradely 
band. 

The  reason  is  understandable. 
Everyone  does  the  same  thing, 
walks  the  same  path,  has  the  same 
experiences.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  forehand  drives.  Mercer 
Beasley  will  probably  teach  you  to 
make  a  forehand  on  your  hands  and 
knees.  Someone  else  teaches  another 
method.  But  there's  only  one  way 
of  doing  skating  figures. 

That  insures  a  companionship  one 
seldom  finds  in  other  sports.  You 
wouldn't,  for  example,  walk  up  to 
a  stranger  on  the  first  tee  and  ex- 
plain to  him  why  he  sliced  his  drive. 
Skaters  are  different.  Having  been 
through  the  same  agonies  and  tri- 
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are  different  traveling  troupes  ap- 
pearing in  arenas  such  as  Madison 
Square  Garden,  while  this  last  fall 
a  spectacular  skating  show  called 
"It  Happens  On  Ice"  was  put  on 
at  the  Center  Theatre  in  New  York. 

These  all  have  the  same  thing; 
beauty,  crowd  appeal,  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  uninitiated.  Hut 
skaters  flock  to  them  because  of 
their  community  of  interest  with 
the  participants.  The  dub  can  watch 
Sonja  Henie  doing  the  same  funda 
mental  things  he  himself  attempts. 
Of  course,  doing  them  as  only  a 
super-champion  can. 

Build  your  rink  at  the  country 
club,  on  your  tennis  court,  in 
the  vacant  field.  Take  a  few  lessons 
and  try  skating  on  the  nearest  pond. 
If  you  want  change  and  fun  on 
skates,  organize  your  own  little  ice 
show,  a  neighborhood  pageant  on 
the  ice.  Everyone  can  take  part. 

Community  ice  shows  have  been 
held  often  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
success.  Where  neighborhood  card 
parties  have  failed  because  only 
those  with  an  interest  in  cards  have 
attended,  ice  pageants  have  brought 
everyone  together;  some  come  to 
skate,  others  to  watch  the  skaters. 
A  victrola,  rigged  up,  can  provide 
the  music  which  plays  such  a  big 
part  in  the  rhythm  of  skating  and 
there  is  nothing  like  steaming-hot 
cocoa  to  group  people  together  and 


Young  Adele  Inge,  noted  figure  skating  star,  has  her  own 
rink  in  the  basement  of  her  home 


umphs,  the  good  skater  sees  the 
novice  in  difficulty,  and,  with  a 
common  ground  of  experience,  offers 
help.  There's  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  friendliness  which  isn't  always 
found  in  other — and  perhaps  more 
competitive — sports. 

Skating  is  growing  rapidly.  That 
isn't  exactly  news.  But  it  is  growing 
both  as  a  participating  sport  and 
a  new  form  of  exhibitionism  with 
great  amusement  values. 

In  recent  years  various  metropoli- 
tan hotels  like  the  New  Yorker  and 
the  St.  Regis  in  New  York  have 
staged  impressive  ice  shows.  There 


put  them  in  the  mood  for  laughing 
and  singing. 

The  fine  thing,  or  one  of  the 
fine  things,  about  skating;  there's 
room  for  the  beginner,  for  the  little 
boy  or  girl  who  may  do  nothing 
but  turn  on  their  skates. 

In  your  first  few  seasons  you 
won't  be  able  to  do  all  the  intricate 
figures  in  pairs  and  fours  that  the 
more  practiced  skaters  perform.  But 
you  can  do  some  things  and  have 
just  as  much  fun  as  the  others. 

There's  room  on  the  ice  for  every- 
body. Because  skating  is  a  friendly 
sport. 


SUN  VALLEY 

IDAHO 

For  a  fascinating  winter  holiday,  visit 
America's  most  famous  ski  center  in 
Idaho's  Sawtooth  Mountain  region. 
Gentle  practice  slopes  for  beginners 
and  a  wide  variety  of  open  and  timbered 
runs  for  intermediate  and  expert  skiers. 
Four  chair-type  ski  lifts  serve  as  many 
mountain  tops.  The  gigantic  lift  on 
Baldy  Mountain  is  over  two  miles  in 
length;  the  longest  chair-type  lift  in 
the  world. 

Ice-skating  .  .  .  dog-sledding  .  . .  tobog- 
ganing .  .  .  swimming  in  warm-water 
outdoor  pools  .  .  .  are  among  the  many 
other  winter  sports  to  be  enjoyed  under 
a  "summer  sun."  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  Sun  Valley  Lodge  .  .  . 
Challenger  Inn  ...  or  the  Ski  Chalets 
which  feature  unusually  low  rates. 


For  complete  information,  including  list  of  competitive  events,  write 
W.  P.  Rogers,  General  Manager,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
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Unique  gifts  from  Field's 


1 — Trap  or  skeel  poach  with 
bell.  Holds  a  full  box  of  shells. 
Loops  in  the  bell  hold  1\m>  extra 
shells.  Exclusively  designed  for 
Gun  Shop.  Only  $950 

(shells  not  included)  plus  posture'*  &.  


2 — Shell  carrying  case.  Holds 
four  full  boxes.  Also  serves  a>  ex- 
cellent container  for  small  gear 
on  fishing  and  camping  Lrips. 

Price   ffr 

plus  postage*  U 


FOR  HUNTING, 
TRAP   AND  SKEET 

This  vear  The  Gun  Shop  sug- 
gests among  other  practical  yet 
unique  gift  ideas  these  shell  kits 
of  flawlessly  matched  tan  calf. 
See  them  at  The  Gun  Shop. 
Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 


3 — Shell  pouch  with  shoulder  slrap. 
Handy  utility  case  for  hunters. 
Sturdy,  water  repellent,  light.  150 
shell  capacity.  Only  {p 
plus  postage  *0 


Fifth  Floor 


The  Gun  Shop         THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 
MARSHALL    FIELD    AND  COMPANY 

C^?  tg'ti^ir  £^t>/is# 

— CHICAGO  , 


LOW  COST  TRAPSH00TING 


Hand  Trap  Frame 


for  those  who  pre- 
fer to  have  target3 
thrown  for  them — 
95c.  Accommiidates 
Hossberg  No.l  Trap 


TARGO  GUN  AND  TRAP 

The  new,  low-cost  shooting  game  everyone's  talking  about,  because 
everyone— the  whole  family,  can  enjoy  it— and  on  their  own  property. 
Gun  is  .22  cal.  smooth  bore,  8-shot  repeater.  Trap  fits  barrel  of  gun 
(or  any  .22  cal.  smooth  bore  or  .410  bore  shotgun).  Throws  2%" 
aerial  target.  Convenient,  portable,  inexpensive.  Gun  (Model  42Trt 
with  Rifle  Adapter)  $11.75*— No.  1  Trap  $7.45— Targets  about  \/2e  each. 

Ideal  for  the  Skeet  or  Trapshooter  who  wishes  to  throw  his  own 
targets.  Great  for  youngsters  as  an  introduction  to  Skeet  and  Trap. 
•$12.15  Veil  of  the  Rockies 
At  your  firearms  dealer's— or  send  5(  for  descriptive  booklet. 


0.  F.  MOSSBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 


2612  St.  John  St. 
New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Country  Life' 

s  Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books  for  the  gunner  and  fisherman : 

Tranquillity  Revisited, 

Big  Stony, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

The    author  and   his   charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in- 
deed he  is  considered  to-day's  outstand- 
ing writer  on  shooting.  His  first  book 
"Tranquillity"  is  famous.   It   Bold  out 
quickly  and  now  commands  a  premium. 
All  those  who  have  read  "Tranquillity" 
will  look  forward  to  this  recent,  larger 
volume  on  the  same  theme:  woodcock, 
grouse   and   duck   shooting   in  a  New 
England  setting.    Seven  illustrations  of 
water  colors  by  A.  Lassell  Ripley.  485 
numbered  copies.  $25.00 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and  Down" 
this  charming  new  collection  of  fishing 
stories  is  considered  lo  be  even  better. 
Mr.  Walden  has  the  ability  to  give  hi- 
characters  those  attributes  which  we  all 

can  readily  see  in   our  fishing  friends, 
and  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  recog- 
nizes their  originals.  This  book  will  ap- 
peal   to    all    fly    fishermen.  Illustrated 
with  charming  pencil  sketches  by  Milton 
C.  Weiler.  Only  550  numbered  copie* 
printed.  $10.00 

Books  on  all  pha 

ses  of  country 

living  are  obtainable  from 

COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP, 

1270  Sixth   Avenue,  Netc  York. 

Guns  8c  Game . 


MISSISSQUOI  BAY  DUCKS;  FROG  STORY; 
TRANSPLANTED  GOLD 


Since  earliest  times,  the  Mis- 
sissquoi  Bay  region  of  Lake 
Champlain  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  human  anguish,  heroic  forti- 
tude and  misery. 

It  was  here,  for  example,  that 
Major  Robert  Rogers,  in  17.3!). 
landed  his  Rangers  for  the  famous 
march  on  the  Indian  village  of  St. 
Francis.  The  place  is  steeped  in 
romance  and  tragedy. 

Nor  is  there  fairer  prospect  for 
the  years  to  come,  for,  on  the  £4th 
day  of  October,  1940.  Despair 
donned  her  most  funereal  draperies 
and  stalked  those  historic  shores 
again.  Here  is  the  story. 

With  one  whom  I  had  long  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sane,  if  not  a  Chris- 
tian, gentleman,  I  was  invited  to 
shoot  ducks  on  a  marsh  in  that 
legendary  place.  In  courtesy  to  our 
hostess  and  our  two  hosts  they  shall 
remain  anonymous.  They  have  no 
place  in  this  story  other  than  that 


they  supplied  the  invitation,  the 
refreshments,  a  darned  good  guide, 
a  darned  good  blind,  and  the  light 
laughter  off  stage  that  followed  our 
noblest  achievements  that  day. 

For  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
those  frightful  occasions  dreaded  by 
every  gunner  when  there  is  no  sort 
of  coordination  between  the  fire 
control  station  and  the  gun  turrets. 
On  such  a  day  a  man  can  rise  up 
and  at  three  paces  miss  a  big  black 
bull  with  a  spade.  And,  also,  on 
such  a  day  he  will  pull  off  an  oc- 
casional shot  that  is  nothing  less 
than  miraculous.  These  rare  and 
outrageous  hits,  however,  bring  the 
sufferer  no  joy.  but  only  serve  to 
increase  his  distress  and  confusion. 
Why,  once — but  never  mind  that 
now. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  un- 
fortunate person   who  shared  the 


blind  with  me  that  day  is  that  he 
shot  no  worse  than  I  did.  and  the 
best  that  can  be  said  concerning  our 
joint  performance  is  that  through- 
out the  long  desperate  afternoon  no 
duck  actually  got  into  the  blind  and 
pecked  us. 

We  began  the  descent  to  hysteria 
and  panic  by  missing  a  couple  of 
fairly  easy  shots.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  or  alarming  about  that, 
however.  Then  we  missed  two  very 
easy  shots,  and  then  two  more.  At 
this  point  my  friend  offered  a  mild 
suggestion,  but  the  wild  glare  of 
lunacy  was  already  in  his  eye  as  he 
did  so. 

"I  wish  to  Hell,"  said  he,  "that 
you'd  quit  shooting  my  left  hand 
birds!" 

The  matter  seemed  to  savor  of 
the  academic,  or  at  least  to  be  ir- 
relevant, in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  far  neither  of  us  had  shot  a 
duck  at  any  point  of  the  compass. 

We  now  allowed  a  half  dozen 
birds  to  go  by  unshot  at,  at  not 
over  thirty  yards.  Then  my  com- 
panion leaped  to  his  feet  and  killed 
a  duck  dead  at  75  yards. 

He  reloaded  and  promptly  let  go 
both  barrels  at  objects  invisible  to 
me:  after  some  investigation,  he  re- 
marked. "By  Heavens!  I  believe  I 
shot  that  time  at  a  gnat  just  be- 
neath my  hat  brim!" 

Our  failures  were  ludicrous,  but 
not  more  so  than  our  successes. 
About  the  whole  unseemly  affair 
there  was  a  grotesque  and  impos- 
sible quality  that  deepened  as  the 
fumes  of  t  he  smokeless  powder 
thickened  about  us  and  the  after- 
noon waned.  We  might  have  been 
characters  in  a  Disney  cartoon. 

Too  late  we  learned  that  our 
hostess  had  been  concealed  upon  a 
bank  in  rear  of  our  blind  watching 
the  action  and  listening,  I  fear,  to 
our  somewhat  extravagant  remarks. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  came  ashore 
with  a  limit  of  ducks  at  last  I 
thought  the  lady  seemed  to  be 
amused  about  something. 

BULLFROGS 

There  is  a  story  of  the  country 
gentleman  who  had  a  small  artificial 
pond  on  his  premises  from  which, 
each  night,  there  rose  such  a  chorus 
of  frog  bellowings  and  pipings  as  to 
deafen  the  family.  Sleep  seemed  im- 
possible. So  the  proprietor  decided 
to  clear  the  pond  of  frogs  and  at  the 
same  time  take  notable  profits  from 
the  sale  of  frog  legs. 

Various  restaurants  gave  him  con- 
tracts for  frog  legs  totalling  three 
tons.  The  pond  was  carefully  seined. 
When  the  net  was  hauled  ashore  it 
held  three  frogs — one  big  one  which 
had  been  singing  the  Chaliapin  solos, 
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Dr.  Samuel  Milbank's  field  trial  cocker  spaniel,  Cinar  Spot, 
holding  a  cock  pheasant 


and  two  small,  tan-colored  soprano 
frogs  doing  coloratura  stuff. 

In  feudal  times  the  French  barons 
had  another  way  to  silence  the  frogs 
in  their  castle  moats.  It  was  called 
the  hi  de  frappe.  if  my  memory 
serves.  It  required  the  peasants  on 
summer  nights,  when  the  frogs  were 
loud,  to  stay  up  all  night  long  beat- 
ing the  moat  water  with  switches 
and  saplings  so  that  the  unwashed 
noble  lords  and  ladies  wouldn't  be 
disturbed. 

Having  listened  to  the  voices  of 
frogs  and  also  to  the  voices  of  hu- 
mans. I  would  move  to  amend  the 
hi  de  frappe  in  such  manner  as  to 
silence  the  human  jabber  and  let 
the  world  listen  to  the  frogs.  Frogs 
are  pretty  fine  folks,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  one  of  them  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  Lebensraum. 

I  have  never  heard  a  frog  in- 
terrupt a  rendition  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  in  order  to  assure  the 
audience  that  a  watchmaker  con- 
tinues to  spell  his  name  this  week 
just  exactly  as  he  spelled  it  last 
week,  or  to  describe  the  symptoms 
of  acid  stomach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  a  bullfrog  feels  that 
something  is  wrong  with  his  stomach 
he  takes  it  out  and  washes  it — a 
neat  trick  that  few  humans  have 
learned  to  do. 

Bullfrogs  have  been  accused  of 
being  phlegmatic  and  lacking  some- 
what in  gayety  and  sprightliness 
when,  in  truth,  they  are  setting  us 
all  an  example  by  remaining  silent 
until  they  have  something  to  say. 
Gaffer  Frog  sits  on  his  damp  log 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  cranberry 
bog  and  meditates.  Now  and  then  he 
spears  a  passing  insect. 

When,  finally,  he  is  assured  that 
he  has  a  message  or  an  admonition 
to  convey,  he  curls  his  toes  a  trifle, 
fills  his  lungs,  tests  his  voice  for 
pitch,  and  then  sends  it  rolling  out 


into  the  depths  of  the  summer  night. 
The  woods  and  the  hills  listen;  the 
whip-poor-wills,  the  black  ducks  and 
the  muskrats  listen — and  so  do  I, 
whenever  I  can. 

BURIED  COLD 

Lorene  Squire,  whose  gorgeous 
photographs  of  waterfowl  appear  oc- 
casionally in  the  pages  of  Country 
Life,  spent  the  summer  of  1939  on 
the  McKenzie  River  Delta  fighting 
mosquitoes,  photographing  wildfowl. 
Eskimos  and  Indians,  and  keeping 
an  alert  intelligence  directed  upon 
the  things  she  saw  and  heard. 

She  told  me  of  a  visit  to  the  new 
gold  mines  at  Yellow  Knife,  where 
she  reflected  upon  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  men  working  like  the  devil 
to  dig  gold  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
Arctic  Circle,  to  transport  it  with 
sweating  energy  some  thousands  of 
miles  to  bury  it  again  in  Kentucky, 
where  there  is  collected  the  world's 
greatest  mass  of  Nazi  bait. 

I'm  sure  the  girl  had  something 
there  in  her  discovery  of  a  psycho- 
logical symptom  of  a  mental  disease 
quite  as  odd  as  that  which  afflicts 
Mr.  Hitler,  who  believes  that  by 
reversing  the  ritual  enacted  in  the 
railway  coach  in  Compiegne  Forest 
in  1918  he  expunges  from  his  own 
and  the  world's  memory  all  trace 
of  the  earlier  event. 

Col.  Sheldon's  amusing  and  in- 
structive dissertations  on  shooting, 
and  armaments  suitable  for  sport — 
as  well  as  on  any  other  subject, 
humorous  or  otherimse,  which  may 
come  into  his  head — are  beloved  by 
all  who  have  read  them.  His  Guns 
<{•  Game  department,  long  a  feature 
of  Country  Life,  is  read,  in  each 
issue,  by  those  who  know  Sheldon's 
fresh  gud  delightful  descriptions  of 
new  developments  in  his  field. 


You  give 
the  great  outdoors  . . . 
when  you  give  a  gun! 


Whether  you're  on  the  giving  end  or  the  receiving,  there's  no  better 
present  than  a  Remington  gun.  Through  a  lifetime  of  service,  a  Reming- 
ton gun  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  friendship  that  prompted 
the  gift.  If  your  local  dealer  does  not  happen  to  have  the  particular 
Remington  gun  you  want,  he  will  gladly  obtain  it  for  you.  For  free 
literature,  write  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E8-7,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


*  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


Remington. 
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A  HEALTH  VACATION 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA   HOT  SPRINGS 


FAMOUS  ( 
FOR 


SOUTHERN 
SERVICE 


14  DAY  SPA  RATE  $130 

Comprising  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs  ther- 
mal baths,  massage,  and  exercise,  daily  or  as 
required;  medical  supervision ;  luxurious  room 
with  private  bath,  and  Homestead  meals. 

SEND  FOR  SPA  BOOKLET 


Pullmans  direct  to  the  Homestead  leave  Pennsylvania  Station  nightly  at 
6:15  p.  m.  The  Homestead's  New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
is  at  your  disposal  for  reservations,  motor  routes,  or  other  information. 


English  Type — Hail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Just  published 

Introducing  Insects 

By  James  G.  Needham 

Cornell  University 
This  little  book  is  in- 
tended for  those  who 
wish  to  know  something 
about  insects.  It  tells 
It  much  about  the  habits  of 
insects,  and  explains  the 
methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  It  describes  and  il- 
lustrates interesting  insects  and  tells 
how  to  rear  and  preserve  them  and  con- 
tains much  about  collection  making. 

Fully  Illustrated — $1.30  postage  paid 
THE  JAQUES  CATTELL  PRESS 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


CROW  PLANTS  WEEKS  EARLIER 


Slop  lowes  from  sudden  freezes.  Produce 
healthier,  sturdier  plants  from  seeds  in  a 
KEENE  PORTABLE  HOTHOUSE 
Automatic  hot  water  heat  — 2  heal  zones. 
Strongly  built.  "Lustra-  glass  admits  the 
sun's  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  4  ~ 
sizes.  Write  today  (or  Free 
Folder  and  low  prices  or  see 
your  dealer. 

KEENE  MFG.  CO.,  Dipt  951  M  MC1NE.  WISC. 


A  Practical  Xmas  Gift 

Loose  leaf  garden  notebook 
covered  in  green  burlap  with 
tabs  indexing  annuals,  bien- 
nials, rock  garden,  etc. 
Monthly  index  for  planning 
your  next  year's  garden. 

COMPLETE   S3. 00 
Without  Monthly  index.  SI -75 

Elizabeth  Holden 

186  7th  Street 
Garden  City,  L.  I..  New  York 


Free  Catalog 


This  Catalog  will 
help  you  choose 
unusual  and  prac- 
tical  Christmas 
gifts  for  hunters 
und  fishermen.  76 
pages  with  307 
illustrations. 

L  L.  Bean,  Inc. 

357  Main  St. 
Freeport.  Me. 

Mfrs.  Hunt-ng 
and  Camping 
Specialt.es 


Gardens  . 


ANIMALS  IN  THE  GARDEN  ARE  DESTRUCTIVE  BUT 
THERE  ARE  WAYS  TO  CURB  THEM 


This  month  I  am  not  going  to 
write  about  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  or  grass.  My  topic  is  animals. 
Don't  be  dismayed,  however,  for 
this  is  still  a  garden  article,  but  it 
is  on  animals  in  a  garden  instead 
of  plants:  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
subject. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  trouble 
I  am  having  in  my  own  garden, 
and  what  I  am  doing  to  combat  it. 

Of  course,  I  am  powerless  con- 
cerning one  of  my  most  serious 
problems.  My  Scotch  terrier  has 
"butterfly  trouble."  Nothing  infuri- 
ates him  as  much  as  a  large  butter- 
fly, flapping  lazily  around  the  flowers. 

He  flies  into  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  jumps  wildly  into  the  air, 
crashes  about  doing  untold  dam- 
age, and  then  comes  out  looking 
important  and  consequential  and  not 
in  the  least  down-hearted  at  my 
cries  of  rage.  I  threaten  sudden 
death,  but  his  shoe-button  eyes  only 
twinkle  the  merrier,  and  that  is 
that! 

Next  on  my  list  is  cats.  I  dislike 
cats  and  love  birds,  and  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  encourage  and  care 
for  the  latter.  This  summer  two 
beastly  slinking  cats  appeared,  as 
wild  as  hawks  and  as  cruel.  They 
lived  in  the  woods  and  sneaked  out 
at  night  to  plunder.  I  sent  to  the 
Miller  Trap  Co..  recommended  by 
the  American  Humane  Society,  for 
a  wire  trap.  A  fish  head  in  the  trap 
did  the  trick.  One  cat  was  caught, 
and  the  other  became  discouraged 
and  moved  away. 

The  local  police,  or  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals will  see  that  the  victim  is  done 
away  with  in  a  merciful  manner, 
and  the  trap  does  not  injure  them 
in  any  way.  Remember,  I  am  only 
referring  to  cats,  "gone  wild"  and 


left  to  their  own  devices.  I  have  no 
evil  designs  on  my  neighbor's  house 
cat! 

Next  on  the  list  is  rabbits.  I  am 
ridiculously  tender-hearted  about 
animals,  but  at  last  the  worm  has 
turned  and  I  have  declared  war  to 
the  death.  The  last  straw  was  in  the 
spring,  when  a  Mama  Rabbit  made 
a  little  nest  and  had  three  babies  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  my  flower  beds. 

She  did  not  have  to  even  leave 
home  to  be  able  to  nibble  all  the 
young  shoots  off  the  Phlox,  Poppies, 
and  Tulips. 

I  confess  I  tried  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  babies  when  the  mother  de- 
serted them,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point!  Rabbits  are  condemned.  A 
gun  and  a  trap  will  have  to  be  the 
answer.  Not.  of  course,  a  trap  that 
injures,  but  the  same  wire  trap  used 
for  the  cats,  baited  with  carrots. 

Next  in  this  trouble  column  comes 
mice.  Dear  darling  little  field  mice, 
and  what  trouble  they  can  cause! 
As  everyone  knows,  it  is  the  mole 
that  does  the  tunneling,  which  al- 
lows the  mice  to  make  their  royal 
way  through  our  precious  flower 
beds.  The  most  effective  mole  mur- 
der is  accomplished  by  the  quick 
eye  and  strong  arm  of  a  human 
being. 

Take  a  place  in  a  lawn  or  path 
that  is  being  tunneled  by  moles, 
and  find  out.  by  watchful  waiting, 
the  daily  schedule  of  their  meander- 
ings.  I  am  not  joking,  they  have 
schedules.  At  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  four  or  five  P.  M.,  you  will 
>ee  the  ground  humping  up  as  one 
of  the  villains  tunnels  along  near 
the  surface.  A  quick  strong  scoop 
with  a  spade  will  dig  him  up;  the 
rest  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination! 

A  Polish  gardener  who  works  for 
one  of  mv  neighbors  killed  eleven 
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Scotty,  the  dog  with  the  butterfly  complex,  looks  jor  play 
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"American  Race  Horses,  1940," 
ry  Salvator  (John  Ilerrey);  Saga- 
nore  Press.  $6. 


"AMERICAN    RACE    HORSES,    1940"  CATCHES 
TRUE   SPORTING    SPIRIT    OF  RACING 


al  As  the  proofs  of  Salvator's  new 
c(iook  on  racing  come  across  the  desk, 
vpne  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the 
Extraordinary  manner  in  which  he 
Uirings  the  year  of  racing  to  life 
^again.  Events  long  past  seem  to  be 

occurring  once  more,  vivid  and 
,| thrilling,  before  your  excited  eyes. 
■Obviously,  Salvator's  heart  is  in 
s  racing.  He  loves  the  sport — and  I 
I  mean  just  that:  the  sport.  He  loves 
cthe  best  side  of  racing;  to  him  it  is 
anot  a  $2  lottery  but  a  great  drama 
Jin  which  all  the  currents  of  human 
]  and  equine  endeavor  are  crossed 
cas  in  the  most  exciting  play.  Some- 
„  times  satisfying,  sometimes  disap- 
pointing— but  always  fascinating. 

Obviously,  too,  Salvator  knows 
ghis  subject.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
pis  another  man  alive  who  has  had 
tihis  experience  in  the  horse  world,  has 
ahis  years  of  background  in  litera- 
Iture.  and  has,  too,  his  thirst  and 
ghunger  for  the  truth. 
T  Small  wonder  the  text  of  Salva- 
dor's books  on  American  race  horses 
Ls  so  very  satisfying.  Small  wonder 
BJ.hat  they  will  be  cherished  for  many 

/ears  to  come. 


The  foreword,  written  bj  •).  A. 
Estes,  talented  editor  of  that  excel 
lent    technical   journal   devoted  to 
racing,  "The  Blood-Horse,"  is  a  neat 
and  tidy  commentary  in  itself. 

This  year  the  pictures  in  the  book, 
obtained  from  many  sources,  are 
better  than  ever.  Particularly  en- 
chanting are  some  by  Bert  Clark 
Thayer  which  are  easily  worth  fram- 
ing We  recommend  to  you  the  end- 
papers, taken,  we  understand,  at  that 
lovely  breeding  farm  in  Virginia. 
Montpelier. 

An  innovation  of  especial  interest 
and  value  in  this  year's  book  is  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  sires  and 
many  of  the  dams  of  the  horses 
chosen  for  discussion,  so  printed 
that  they  can  be  easily  compared. 
In  addition  there  are  the  usual  pedi- 
grees, charts  of  the  principal  races 
republished  by  courtesy  of  "Daily 
Racing  Form,"  and  an  excellent 
index. 

This  seems  to  have  turned  into 
what  is  technically  known  as  a 
"rave"  review.  But  we  mean  it. 
How  in  the  world  can  anyone  in- 
terested  in   horses — and   we  don't 


mean  merely  race  horses — deprive 
himself  of  I  his  hook? 

FOXHUNTINC 

"The  Story  of  American  Fox- 
hunting,"  by  J.  Man  van  Urk. 
Dcrrydale  Press.  $30. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
firsl  volume  of  Mr.  van  Urk's  monu- 
mental work  on  foxhunting  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  wonderful  letter  by  Mrs. 
Allen  Potts,  the  Virginia  lady  who 
was  the  hereditary  master  of  our 
oldest  pack  of  hounds,  Castle  Hill. 
It  is  a  Tong  and  rambling  letter,  and 
Mr.  van  Urk  urges  you  to  be  sure 
not  to  pass  it  up.  I  didn't — to  my 

delight. 

"Everyone  seems  in  such  a 
hurry,"  comments  Mrs.  Potts,  in 
discussing  life  and  the  condition  of 
sport  today.  "As  if  they  were 
anxious  to  get  the  hunting  over." 

It  is  a  sentence  that  sticks  out  in 
your  memory  as  you  go  through 
this  fascinating  book,  for  Mr.  van 
Urk  definitely  is  not  in  a  hurry. 
He's  got  the  story  of  American  fox- 


hunting to  tell,  which  he  dug  out 
of  the  air  and  the  musty  records  of 
the  past,  and  he's  going  to  tell  it 
properly.  All  documented,  authenti- 
cated, questioned  where  and  when 
necessary,  told  in  all  the  richness  of 
detail  that  makes  it  great. 

It  is  a  most  exciting  and  thor- 
oughly surprising  story  too,  for  the 
extent  of  foxhunting  in  this  coun- 
try is  far  greater  than  you  would 
imagine.  So  great,  indeed,  that  it 
urges  the  author  to  say,  in  italics, 
that  "nothing  will  ever  stop  riding 
li>  hounds  in  this  country."  He  is 
not  only  reassuring  but  vehement: 

"I  hope  this  statement  will  put 
to  rout  those  periodic  pessimists 
who  come  out  of  the  woodwork 
every  now  and  then  just  long 
enough  to  predict  that  the  game 
can  last  only  a  few  more  years.  In 
fact,  it  becomes  apparent  in  view 
of  world  circumstances  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  natural  and  only  cus- 
todian of  the  sport  until  England 
can  again  carry  on  in  full  and  un- 
checked glory." 

Mr.  van  Urk  has  found  that  the 
history  of  American  foxhunting  re- 
solves itself  into  six  epochs.  The  first 
takes  it  from  the  beginning  through 
Colonial  days  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  (1775) .  The  second  step  started 
six  years  later  when  the  former 
British   colonists,   having  defeated 


a„)ur  new  catalogue  is  just  off  press — 64  pages, 
•  ully  illustrated— describes  hundreds  of  dis- 


mctive  and  unusual  gifts.  Send  for  a  copy ! 


HUNTING  LAMPS. 
Beautifully  modelled 
porcelain  figures  from 
the  famous  Royal  Doul- 
ton  works.  Height  19" 
including  plain  shade- 
Price  complete,  $50. 
Hand  -  painted  shades 
may  be  obtained  in  wide 
variety  from  $20  to  $40 
each  additional. 


SPANIEL 
FIELD  TRIAL 

Original  vsater-colour  by 

Aiden  Lasell 
RIPLEY 

Size  33%"x2S%"  (including 
frame).   Price:   $200  framed 


FOX  AND  HOUND  BOOK 
ENDS.  These  models  are  carved  by  hand  from  a  solid  piece  of 
mahogany  after  models  made  for  us  by  Gurdon  Woods.  Each 
weighs  °iVz  pounds  and  can  be  used  individually  as  door-stops. 
Price  $50.00  each  or  $60.00  for  the  pair. 


DUCK  TRAY  decorated  with  color  print 
after  original  painting  by  Thomas  Blinks 
and  with  brass  models  of  duck-heads  for 
handles.  31%"  x  17",  $35. 


SETTER  LAMP 
base;  the  shade 
24"  high,  $90. 


hand-carved  on  polished  wooden 
is  of  burlap  over  parchment  silk. 


GAM  K  BIRD  HIGHBALL 
GLASSES.  Extra  large, 
22-oz.  size.  Reproductions 
in  black  after  12  original 
drawings  by  Dennis  Pules- 
ton.  $  36  per  dozen. 


LBCD(DEIiS0a(DIP9 

<sM).  ^8,  East  Fifty-Second  Street 


The  Sporting  Gallery — the  only  shop  of  its 
kind  specializing  exclusively  in  fine  sporting 
paintings,  prints,  etchings,  books,  bronzes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  et  cetera. 


TROUT  and  SALMON 
FISHING  LAMPS.  These 
lamps  are  decorated  with 
flies  in  full  color  on  the 
base;  the  shades  with  an 
old  print  also  in  full  color. 
Made  in  two  sizes:  20W 
high  $50  complete;  25" 
high  $7  5  complete. 


DECOY  LAMP.  A  large 
variety  of  old  decoys 
made  into  fine  lamps. 
The  sizes  range  from 
13"  to  20"  long;  the 
lamps  stand  20"  to  25" 
high.  Price  of  lamp  il- 
lustrated, $85. 


CIGARETTE 
BOXES  deco- 
.rated  with 
|  reproductions 
full  colour 
$12.50  each. 
(ASH  TRAY  to 
itch    $6,  and 
MATCH  BOX  COVER  $2.50, 
are  also  available — not  illustrated. ) 


Managing  Director  .   MELVILLE  E.  STONE 
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Country  Life's  Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books 
for  Christmas  Gifts. 


1.  Good  Luck  and  Bad,  by  Paul  Brown 

In,  this  new  book  Paul  Brown  has  pictured  dramatic  incidents 
which  have  actually  taken  place  in  many  fields  of  sport — polo, 
steeplechasing,  foxhunting,  horse  shows,  etc.  Paul  Brown  is  un- 
surpassed in  bringing  to  life  in  black  and  white  the  authentic 
drama  of  the  races  and  the  hunting  field,  exciting  feats  of 
horsemanship  both  here  and  abroad.  This  new  volume  of  draw- 
ings by  America's  premier  Sporting  Artist  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  familiar  with  his  previous  books — "Ups  and  Downs"  and 
"Spills  and  Thrills."  Limited  to  750  copies.  $10.00 

2.  Sport  For  the  Fun  Of  It,  by  John  R.  Tunis 

Because  he  believes  in  sport  for  the  fun  of  it.  John  R.  Tunis 
has  w  ritten  a  book  in  which  he  describes  in  a  cheery  and  agree- 
able manner  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  twenty  games 
and  sports  that  anybody  can  enjoy:  from  archery  through  horse- 
shoes and  paddle  tennis  to  figure  skating  and  volley  ball.  More 
than  that,  he  has  appended  the  official  rules  of  each  of  these 
amusements,  and  given  a  list  of  the  equipment  necessary.  The 
whole  is  delightfully  illustrated  bv  the  talented  Johan  Bull. 

S2.50 

3.  All  Seasons  Afield  With  Rod  &  Gun, 

by  Raymond  R.  Camp 

When  and  where  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  what  to  expect? 
What  equipment  is  actually  needed,  how  to  select  it  and  how  to 
use  it?  How  and  where  to  find  activity  in  these  sports  through- 
out the  year?  Ray  Camp  tells  you  in  this  book.  He  deals  with 
the  various  methods,  practices  and  equipment  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful taking  of  the  many  fresh  water  and  salt  water  game  fish 
and  the  large  and  small  game  animals  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  $3.50 

4.  Falconry,     by  William  F.  Russell,  Jr. 

A  handbook  on  an  ancient  and  historic  sport  that  remains 
entirely  practicable  to-day.  The  author,  an  experienced  modern 
falconer,  explains  clearly  and  thoroughly  every  aspect  of  this 
fascinating  sport.  Every  process  from  trapping  the  falcon  to 
hunting  with  it  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Drawings  by  W.  D.  Sar- 
gent and  photographs  by  the  author.  $2.50 

5.  No  Life  So  Happy,    by  Edwin  Lewis  Peterson 

A  delightfully  written  trout  fishing  story.  Illustrated  by  Wil- 
liam Schaldach.  $2.5M 

6.  The  Amateur  Fly  Tyer, 

by  William  Bayard  Stirgis 

The  author  of  "New  Lines  For  Fly  Fishers"  advises  the  tyro 
and  expert  alike  on  the  best  and  most  modern  patterns  of  flies 
for  taking  trout  and  salmon  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast. 
Illustrated  with  drawings.  $3.50 

7.  Fur,  Feathers,  and  Steel,    by  Reuben  R.  Cross 

Rich  in  anecdotes  about  angling,  this  book  tells  the  amateur 
fly  tyer  all  he  needs  to  know  about  necessary  materials,  their 
selection,  and  use,  plus  an  insight  into  many  new  tricks  of 
the  trade.  By  the  author  of  "Tying  American  Trout  Lures."  $2.00 

8.  A  Book  On  Duck  Shooting, 

by  Van  Campen  Heilner 

An  enthusiastic  and  vivid  account  of  the  author's  wildfowling 
experiences  throughout  the  world.  Superbly  illustrated  by  Lynn 
Bogue  Hunt.  16  color  plates,  16  pages  of  drawings.  150  pages 
of  photographs.  ST. SO 

Books  on  all  phases  of  country  living  arc  obtainable  from 
COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 


COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  S  Please  send  the  fol- 
lowing books:  □  1  □2n3D4D5D6  □  7  □  8 

Name  

Address  
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Cormvallis  at  Yorklown,  began 
hunting  as  Americans  and  the  chase 
became  pretty  general  among  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  this 
colorful  era  and  the  third  cycle  ex- 
tended from  1865  to  1906,  when  the 
West  was  opened  up  to  the  sport, 
the  country  was  overcoming  its 
antipathy  to  red  coats:  style  and 
finesse  began  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance and  concern  began  to  be 
manifested  in  the  breeding  of  fox- 
hounds. 

The  fourth  era,  from  1907  to 
1918,  was  one  of  improvement  in 
regulation  and  organization,  high- 
lighted by  the  formation  of  the 
Masters  of  Foxhounds  Association. 
Then  came  the  period  when  "pros- 
perity" took  the  bit.  And  now  finally 
we  have  the  promise,  as  given  by 
Mr.  van  Urk,  of  a  settled  future. 

The  volume  at  hand  covers  the 
period  from  1650.  when  the  first 
pack  was  apparently  established  in 
the  United  States,  to  1861.  It  tells 
the  story  of  more  than  a  hundred 
hunts  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
Mr.  van  Urk  can  make  a  tale  with 
so  many  strange  names  and  new 
dates  so  very  fascinating. 

This  is  not  only  a  good  book  but 
a  service  to  American  sport.  P.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA'S  HORSES 

"The  Thoroughbred  in  California." 
published  by  the  California  Breed- 
ers Association. 

Here  is  a  most  interesting  and  use- 
ful book  of  something  over  a  hun- 
dred pages  on  the  Thoroughbred  in- 
dustry in  California.  It  will  be  worth 
its  weight  in  precious  metal  for  those 
who  want  lists  of  ranches  and  horses, 
particularly  the  many  new  brood- 
mares brought  into  the  state.  Cali- 
fornia obviously  means  to  keep  its 
place  in  the  sun  so  far  as  the  horse 
industry  is  concerned. 


BIRDS   AND  FLOWERS 

"Birds  in  the  Garden,"  by  Mar- 
garet McKenny.  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock. Inc.  §o.OO. 


It's  a  fine  time  for  us  to  get 
around  to  reviewing  Margaret  Mc- 
Kenny's  book  on  birds,  because  it 
is  particularly  timely  now  that  the 
frost  is  digging  in  so  deep  that  it 
is  nigh  unto  impossible  to  work  in 
the  garden. 

You  can  still  prepare  for  the  day 
of  the  first  bloom's  arrival  by  learn- 
ing how  to  stay  on  the  right  side 
of  the  birds  who  will  help  to  keep 
your  beds  in  shape.  You  can  learn 
what  foods  are  most  tempting  to 
the  birds  you  are  most  anxious  to 
keep  and  you  can  learn  why  some 
birds  are  more  important  to  keep 
than  others. 

Margaret  McKenny  doesn't  stop 
with  her  exhaustive  study  of  winter 
and  summer  feeding:  she  will  talk 
about  devices  to  hold  the  feed, 
others  to  house  the  birds;  she  will 
tell  of  the  mannerisms  of  manv 
families  of  birds  in  different  local- 
ities and  their  degrees  of  tameness- 
she  will  discuss  methods  of  identify- 
ing birds  by  their  plumage  and 
their  songs.  Beautiful  colored  plates 
by  Thomas  S.  Roberts  aid  in  dis- 
tinguishing and  photographs  catch 
the  birds  in  action. 

Interested  in  the  banding  of  birds 
and  their  migration?  Or  are  yon  a 
city-dweller  who  loves  birds?  You 
won't  be  disappointed:  there's  some- 
thing for  you  too. 

But  it's  the  role  of  the  bird  in  the 
garden  that  really  seems  to  hold 
Margaret  McKenny's  interest.  The 
value  of  the  birds  on  your  country 
acres,  your  suburban  gardens,  or 
even  your  little  plot  in  the  city,  is 
explained  carefully,  yet  lightly.  The 
flowers  which  particular  kinds  of 
birds  enjoy  the  most,  and  the  kinds 
of  insects  that  the  birds  will  eat,  are 
discussed.  It  makes  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  plan  your  flowers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  rid  yourself  of  partic- 
ularly annoying  bugs. 

Nothing  pertaining  to  the  garden 
bird  is  omitted,  with  the  result  that 
the  book  is  one  which  no  garden 
lover's  shelf  should  be  without.  For 
that  matter,  anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  a  flash  of  bright  feathers  shoot- 
ing by  his  head,  and  has  wondered 
what  kind  of  bird  it  was,  has  a  use 
for  "Birds  in  the  Garden." 

R.  E.  G. 


COLRTESY  BUREAU  OF  U. 


BIOLOGICAL  SURVE 


BIRDS  IN  THE  GARDEN' 


One  of  the  few  trumpeter  swans  left  finds  refuge  on  a 
Government  reserve  in  Montana 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  WOODS? 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


GAY,  WARM,  UNIQUE— 
IN  FLORIDA 

Tropi  -  Chris tm  as  "  and 
New  Year  holidays  loom 
brighter  than  ever  —  gay 
parties,  sunshine  and 
sparkling  surf,  graceful 
palms  —  quiet  pleasure  in 
your  Lauderdale  home 
—  the  colorful  fun-parades 
of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach 
"just  around  the  corner." 
A  welcome  break  in 
winter  for  the  family — for 
school-age  children 
especially.  It's  doubly 
delightful  here  -  smartly 
modern,  oceanfront,  steam 
heat,  tile  baths,  every 
facility.  American  Plan. 
Ownership  management. 
Restricted  clientele.  Write 
or  wire  now  for  details. 


il 
I 


LAU»EUAIEJEA<H 

LAUDERDALE. 

FLORIDA 
Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Man.  Dir. 
P.  O.  Box  20C2 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
BRyant  9-6348 


MADISON  AT  SO'"  -  NEW  YORK  CITT 


c/n  I  he 

RESIDENTIAL  WING 
of  the 


"Hotel  Service  without 
Hotel  Atmosphere"  in 
one  of  the  best  locations 
in  Manhattan.  Newly 
decorated  and  furnished 
apartments  with  high  ceil- 
ings, southern  exposures, 
extremely  practical  serving 
pantries  and  new  pastel- 
tinted  bath  rooms.  Almost 
any  desired  arrangement 
and  number  of  rooms. 
Rents  moderate,  leases 
not  required. 


rative  veneers  and  not  requiring 
Further  description  are  Avodire.  Mu 
binga  and  Zebrawood,  From  West 
Africa;  Ebony,  From  the  Bast  Indies 

and  Africa;  Mahajua.  From  the  West 
Indies;  I'urpleheart  and  Conealo 
Alves,  From  Central  America;  Thuya 
Hurl.  From  Algeria;  Yuba.  From 
Tasmania;  and  Vermillion,  From  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

A  description  oF  the  myriad  forms 
oF  figure  found  in  cabinet  woods  is 
unnecessary,  except  to  name  just  a 
few  of  the  generalized  types,  such  as 
"stripy,"  "broken  stripe,"  ■'mottle." 
"ripple."  "fiddleback,"  and  "swirl." 

In  addition,  there  are  two  that 
have  been  used  decoratively  for  cen- 
turies, thai  are  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

"Crotch"  (Fig.  11),  is  produced 
l>y  cutting  through  the  wild  con- 
tusion of  interlocked  and  twisted 
fibers  in  a  tree  trunk,  just  below  its 
division  into  two  great  branches. 
Here  man  takes  advantage  of 
nature's  method  oF  strengthening  a 
joint,  to  prevent  splitting  of  the 
trunk  under  stress. 

"Burl"  (Fig.  1-2)  .  is  the  wood  of 
a  wartlike  growth  outside  the  tree 
trunk  itself.  Here  again  the  fibers 
grow  with  such  a  twisted  and 
jumbled  distortion,  that  veneers  cut 
across  the  mass,  have  a  most  unique 
figure. 

The  woods  classed  as  "second- 
ary," because  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put,  need  only  to  be 
strong,  free  from  warp,  twist,  etc., 
and  to  retain  these  qualities  with 
age. 

They  are  White  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Basswood,  Poplar,  Ash,  Elm  and 
Hickory.  The  first  four  are  used 
mostly  as  backing,  or  cores  for  fine 
veneers,  although  Pine  and  Poplar 
are  sometimes  used  for  inexpensive 
painted  furniture.  Ash  is  extensively 
used  for  the  frames  of  upholstered 
pieces.  Hickory  is  used  largely  for 
outdoor  furniture  and  Elm  for  bent 
shapes,  such  as  the  backs  of  Wind- 
sor chairs. 

The  woods  classed  as  "substitute" 
and  often  used  on  the  exposed  sur- 
faces of  furniture  are  the  following: 
Birch  is  widely  distributed  over  the 

earth.   Of   the   native  varieties, 


Sweet  Birch  (Fig.  13) ,  is  the  best 
and.  for  many  years,  has  been 
used  in  furniture  sold  as  Birch 
and  for  imitations  of  Walnut  and 
Mahogany.  It  is  a  reasonably 
heavy,  compact,  red-brown  wood, 
of  a  good  texture  and  with  a 
pleasing,  often  curly,  grain.  How- 
ever, it  tends  to  become  brittle 
with  age, 

Rkd  Cit  M  (also  called  Sweet  Gum) 
and  Black  Gi  M  (also  called 
Sour  Gum),  are  unrelated  native 
hardwoods.  The  first,  although 
weaker  and  lighter  in  weight,  is 
superior  to  the  second,  for  furni- 
ture. Both  are  prone  to  twisting 
and  warping,  and  both  swell  and 
shrink  unduly,  if  not  thoroughly 
protected  from  the  penetration  of 
moisture.  Red  Gum  often  has  a 
dark,  irregular,  stripy  figure  on  a 
reddish-brown  background,  not 
found  in  Black  Gum.  Further- 
more, Red  Gum  has  a  finer  tex- 
ture and  more  compact  grain. 

Philippine  Hardwoods  is  the  cor- 
rect collective  name  of  a  mixture 
of  several  woods  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  such  as  Red  Lauaan, 
(Fig.  14)  Tanguile,  White  Lauaan 
and  Bagtican.  They  have  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  Mahogany 
and  therefore  frequently  are  mis- 
named "Philippine  Mahogany." 
Mahogany  does  not  grow  in  the 
Philippines  or  anywhere  other 
than  in  the  territories  named 
above  as  producing  it.  Philippine 
Hardwoods  are  tough  and  heavy, 
with  coarse,  stringy  fibers  and 
large  open  pores.  They  are  diffi- 
cult to  work  and  do  not  hold 
finishes  well. 

Inasmuch  as  veneers  and  veneered 
construction  have  been  mentioned 
in  several  places  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable question  in  many  minds  as 
to  its  value  in  furniture,  it  seems 
desirable  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  fact  that  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  veneered  wholly  or  in  part,  is  not 
a  criterion  of  its  value  or  wearing 
qualities.  In  many  situations,  ve- 
neered construction  is  better  than 
solid  work.  In  many  others  it  is 
not  as  good.  What  dictates  which 
should  be  used  is  the  function  an 
individual  part  plays  in  the  com- 
pleted piece  of  furniture. 


W 

Santa  Fe) 

A 

TOM  Ll  N  SON 


A  dining  room  set  of  solid  Hondurus  Mahogany  tvith  fine 
mulched  figured  veneers  and  solid  brass  hardware 


•  Throughout  the  winter  sea- 
son, Santa  Fe  swift  trains  pro- 
vide excellent  service  to  the 
friendly  desert  country  of 
Arizona  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia .  .  .  sunniest  spot  in  all 
these  United  States. 

On  the  famous  streamlined 
Chief,  there  is  a  through 
daily  streamlined  Pullman 
between  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Phoenix,  Wicken- 
burg  and  Castle  Hot  Springs 
in  Arizona. 

For  Palm  Springs  and  Ar- 
rowhead Springs,  California 
(via  San  Bernardino),  and 
Southern  California's  all-win- 
ter Sun  Festival,  there  is 
excellent  service  on  the  Chief, 
the  Super  Chief,  and  other 
fine  Santa  Fe  trains  between 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

•  For  details,  just  consult 
any  railroad  ticket  office. 


T.  B.  GALLAHER 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
904  Railway  Exchange 
Chicago,  III. 
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Like  titanic  raindrops,  the  globes  of  these  rare  hurri- 
cane lamps  stand  twenty-one  inches  of  clear  blown 
glass.  The  original  pewter  oil  cruses  shed  the  light. 

THE  FOUR  CENTURIES  SHOP 

W&J  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVI  MJI   AT  17TH,  NEW  YORK  .  WASHINGTON  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BEVERLY  HILLS 


For  that  "extra  special"  gift  for  that  "extra 

special"  person  CHOOSE 


Any  woman,  yes — any  man,  too.  will 
"love  it."  Cooks  foods  more  delicious 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible.  Some 
of  the  things  present  owners  say:  "Flex- 
Seal  has  located  our  lost  appetites"; 
"Without  Flex-Seal  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  vegetables  in  the  only  way  we 
are  willing  to  have  them";  "Wouldn't 
give  up  Flex-Seal  for  a  fortune"  .  .  .  Go 
to-day  and  get  a  Flex-Seal  demonstra- 
tion at  your  dealer's.  Booklet  free.  Ad- 
dress : 


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO 


433  Orleans  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


DEPENDABLE  WARM  SUNSHINE 

CASA  BLANC A 

Hotel  and  Cottages,  directly  on  famous 
Doctor's  Cave  Bathing  Beach.  Warm 
sunshine  every  day,  never  a  cold  day. 


Verandah  rooms  and 
suites,  cottages,  Ameri- 
can plan  from  $6.00  daily. 
Golf,  tennis,  riding,  sea  and  river 
fishing,    crocodile  shoot- 
*  JL      in0,   m""ntain  climbing. 

Restricted  clientele. 


ft 


For  folder,  consult  your  travel  agent, 
or  -write  R.  L.  EWEN,  Manager, 

MOM  1  U  O  BAY 


"THE  MONTH 

IN  THE  SHOPS" 
• 

A  regular  feature 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
• 

Watch  for  it 


JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 


CABLE  "CASABLANCA' 


WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  HORSES 
• 
THE 

HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  SIXTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


December. . . 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  COUNTRY:  where  there  is  a  special  savor 
to  Christmastide — the  savor  of  simplicity  and  the  good  earth — where 
there  is  pageant  without  benefit  of  stagery — where  tranquility  is  revis- 
ited— where  feasts  are  a  growth  of  the  land — where  the  Night  Before 
Christmas  casts  a  gentle  touch  of  eternity  on  earth  and  man.  Christmas^ 
In  The  Country! 


VICTORIAN  PAIR:  grace- 
ful in  themselves,  these  re- 
production chairs  in  Cuban 
mahogany  have  been  given  a 
new,  fresh  smartness  with 
their  quilted  chinz  covering. 
A  comfortable  note;  they  are 
made  with  spring  seats;  an 
unavoidable  note;  they  are 
$44  a  piece:  our  own  note; 
they  would  be  worth  it  at  al- 
most twice  the  price!  As  for 
the  table — it  serves  two  pur- 
poses— if  you  insist;  being 
decorative,  or,  with  the  leaves 
open,  it  can  be  used  for 
chess  or  backgammon:  it  is 
made  of  solid  mahogany  and 
is  $70.  From  Carolina  Crafts- 
man, Highpoint.  North  Caro- 
lina. 


DRESSINC  TABLE  CHESS: 

think  what  you  will  about 
the  game  itself,  you  will  be 
intrigued  by  the  King.  Queen 
and  Castle  set  of  Mary  Chess 
perfumes— any  of  her  excep- 
tional fragrances  come  in 
these  very  individual  bottles. 
The  set:  $21.50.  Separately: 
$12,  $6.50,  $3.75.  Note — the 
boxes  have  a  covering  copied 
from  an  old  Venetian  Chess- 
board. 334  Park. 


FOX  AND  HOUND:  hand 
carved — hand  polished — ma- 
hogany book  ends:  they 
could  be  used  as  doorstops 
— they  are  mounted  on 
weighted  stands;  handsome, 
rich,  masculine:  they'll  last 
far  longer  than  the  S60  they 
cost.  The  books:  a  sports- 
man's Open  Sesame  for  some 
of  those  long  winter  evenings 
— The  Sporting  Gallery  and 
Bookshop  also  have  the 
books.  38  East  52nd  Street. 


HIS  AND  HER  S:  it',  .mart 
to  be  well  matched!  Women 
are  complementing  their  men 
in  the  tweed  and  country 
clot  lies  act  —  and  we  vote 
to  carry  this  boon  to  com- 
fort and  chic  into  your  choice 
of  luggage.  Arthur  Gilmore 
is  a  tradition  in  luggage — 
streamlined.  We  dismiss  de- 
tails in  favor  of — see  these 
pieces  and  you  will  never 
want  any  others,  or  need 
them.  No  piece  is  less  than 
$56  or  more  than  $145.  16 
East  52. 
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in  the  Shops 


DON'T  YOU  NEED  A  NEW  PAIR  OF  SHOES?  if  you  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes  at  Joseph  L.  Burnett  Ltd..  and  leave  your  old  ones — you  get 
a  dollar  credit — your  old  pair  goes  in  the  shoe  barrel  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  British  War  Relief  Society.  To  quote  an  old  proverb  "No 
Extreame  Long  Continueth"  but  the  "long"  is  being  pretty  continuous. 
Bear  it  in  mind  when  you  go  shoe  buying.  (>J)7  Madison. 


DINING  THE  SPORTSMAN  : 

feminine  ingenuity  provides 
an  attractive  table  setting. 
The  Lenox  plates  are  etched 
by  Richard  Bishop — worthy 
of  a  collector:  $144  a  dozen. 
The  sterling  silver,  in  Frank 
W.  Smith's  design.  "Fiddle- 
thread,'"  has  a  standard  price 
throughout  the  country.  The 
wooden  duck  plant  holder  is 
81.50.  As  for  the  glasses — 
your  own  will  do  beautifully. 
And  getting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement— the  hand  woven 
white  doilie  set  of  sixteen 
pieces  is  $45.  Any  or  all  of 
this  table  setting  from 
Gump's  in  San  Francisco. 


AID  TO  CONQUEST:  not 

in  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
in  the  pleasantly  ageless 
order  of  "woman  at  work." 
Bellodgia  is  one  of  Caron's 
distinctive  perfumes — of  the 
haunting  variety!  A  limited 
supply  of  their  popular 
scents,  imported  before 
France's  fateful  day,  is  avail- 
able through  the  better 
shops.  These  two  sizes  of 
Bellodgia  are  86  and  $10.7.5. 


ON  THE  DRINKING  SIDE: 

if  you  can't  cook  here's  an- 
other way  to  a  man's  heart. 
To  wit:  smart  but  practical 
bar  accessories.  A  copper  fin- 
ish cannon  shaker;  ten  to 
twelve  cocktail  size  —  815. 
Matching  glasses;  $48  a 
dozen.  Bar  set:  nine  sterling 
silver  gadgets  in  a  cowhide 
case,  850.  For  Zombies: 
pastel  glass.  824  a  dozen.  A 
flawless  Bar  Guide.  82.50. 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 


NEW  MASCULINE  WEARS: 

the  type  of  shirt  you've  been 
looking  for  all  your  life — to 
wear  with  your  dinner  coat: 
pleated  semi-stiff  bosom- — 
collar  attached,  and  cuffs. 
French  pique;  what  comfort! 
814.50.  The  tie:  made  of  a 
patterned  French  taffeta: 
83.50.  Cashmere  and  wool 
hunting  shirt;  ideal;  825.  On 
socks  and  ties:  imported  se- 
lection in  Scotch  cashmere — 
they  match;  socks.  83.50:  ties. 
$2.50.  William  A.  McLaugh- 
lin.-fi9"  Fifth  Avenue. 


1 

rabert  tJ/oeffer 

MAUBOUSSIN 


whether  at  one  dollar  or  many  thousands 
^assures  originality,  exclusiveness  and  value. 

GIFT  BROCHURE  UPON  REQUEST  •  M/Ul  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 

Illustrations,  less  than  actual  size 


opening  about  December  1st 
with  an  outstanding  display  ot 
the  new  Reflection  Jewels  .  .  . 
also  a  complete  selection  ot 
exclusive  gifts  and  novelties. 


^-1 


7 rob  ert  z  7/oeffer 

MAUBOUSSIN 

407  PARK  AVENUE  AT  55TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

9474  WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  BEVERLY  HILLS 
940  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAfiO 

ATLANTIC  CITY  •  PALM  BEACH  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  PARIS 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  ROOKS 
DESERVE 


ClJine  C^Si  n  cl i 


ngs 


Your  enjoyment  of  literary  masterpieces 
is  enhanced  when  your  books  are  bound 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  their  real  worth. 

Finest  Levant  and  Morocco  leather, 
most  careful  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gilt 
edging  and  blind  hand  tooling  skillfully 
done.  Treasured  keepsakes  for  a  lifetime. 

Particularly  appropriate  Christmas 
gifts  may  be  made  of  your  own  selection, 
specially  bound  to  your  taste. 

Insure  long  life  of  fine  books  from  rav 
ishing  elements.  Your  library  inspected, 
estimates  given  on  cleaning-refurbishing. 

Ask  for  our  beauti- 
fully engraved  bro- 
chure "Preservation 
of  your  fine  books", 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion upon  request. 

iflonaaterp  ptnberp 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

1759  Belmont  Avenue  •  Chicago 


"Since 


1868" 


an 


in  your  Home 
with  these  unusual 

Flower  stands 


.fust  picture  this  lovely  flower  stand 
with  its  crystal  clear  glasses  of  flowers 
brightening  your  home.  Brings  out  the 
individuality  of  flowers  and  shows  them 
to  their  best  advantage — whether  large 
or  small  blooms.  Distinctive  and  differ- 
ent. Beautifully  made  of  fine  grained 
selected  mahogany  by  master  craftsmen. 

Write  for  catalog  showing 
about  25  different  models. 

THE  OLD  MILL  ROAD  WORKSHOP 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


A  GIFT  FROM  PLUMMEtVS 

This  duck  family,  a  fine  English 
reproduction  of  the  living  wild 
mallard,  is  from  our  distinctive 
gift  selection.  Handpainted  in 
strong  natural  colors  of  green, 
soft  browns,  buff  and  white. 

Large  size — 6%"  tall  ....  $4.50 

Medium  size  5  i/2 "  tall    .     .     .  $3.75 

Miniaturesize  3^'tall  .     .     .  $1.50 

PLUMMER  JU 

Fine  China  and  Glassware 

TWO  NEW  YORK  STORES 
7  E.  35th  St.  (Main  Store)     695  Fifth  Ave. 
Also  in  Palm  Beach 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street  New  York 

Decorative  Painting 


Small  Brass 
Standing  Lamps 

Height  from  Floor  44" 
30.00  complete  with 
shade 


SPORTING  GLASSWARE 

By  Richard  E.  Bishop 

Stem  Cocktail  Glasses — Decorated 
with  six  different  waterfowl  designs. 
The  dozen,  $17.50. 

Cocktail  Tray — Glass  panel  deco 
rated  with  flight  of  ducks,  chrome 
handles  and  trim.  $18.00. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

The 

Crossroads  of  Sport,  Inc. 
15    East    54th    Street,    New  York 


HISTORY  IN  SILVER:  an 

after  dinner  coffee  set  created 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I  and  Charles  H— faithfully 
reproduced  with  the  touch  of 
a  master.  The  coffee  pot  is 
a  copy  of  the  earliest  known 
one,  made  in  London  in  1670: 
it  holds  eight  cups  —  865. 
The  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
jug  are  copies  of  Charles  I 
pieces:  $17  each.  From  Peter 
Guille.  630  Fifth  Avenue. 


IT'S  COT  THEM  ALL:  this 
game  cabinet  in  a  cowhide 
case  has  the  complete  equip- 
ment with  which  to  play 
eight  games — and  looks  like 
a  very  smart  piece  of  lug- 
gage. The  games  include: 
Bridge,  Roulette,  Poker. 
Backgammon,  Checkers, 
Chess,  Cribbage,  Dominos;  a 
handsome  insurance  against 
never  having  a  dull  moment 
— $65.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 


CHOOSING  YOUR  SMOKES: 

there  are  two  types  of  pipe 
smokers.  For  the  man  who 
chooses  his  pipes  and  mix- 
tures with  the  care  he  uses  in 
selecting  what  he  wants  to 
live  with.  The  blending  kit 
has  nine  special  tobaccos. 
$3.50.  The  evening  kit, 
$7.50:  a  neat  idea.  The  Serv- 
ice pouch.  $15:  smart.  Other 
pipes — notable.  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch. 


SECRETS  FROM  VIENNA: 

the  very  thought  of  which 
sets  us  off  in  a  Johann 
Strauss  vein,  but  the  object 
of  all  this  is  not  music — but 
the  bath!  Mem  is  a  Viennese 
soap  maker  in  this  country 
for  Bonwit  Teller  with  all  his 
European  secrets.  His  soaps 
and  bath  wafers  have  an  en- 
tirely unique  and  enduring 
quality:  the  soaps  are  "milled 
hard."  Prices — inexpensive. 

THE  BETTER  TO  SEE  WITH: 

the  shotgun  fluorescent  lamp 
gives  you  "daylight",  the 
light  most  beneficial  to  your 
eyes;  it  is  bronze  finished 
and  a  handsome  addition  to 
a  man's  desk — the  price. 
826.50.  The  magnifying  glass 
in  a  cowhide  case  with  a 
leather  handle  and  brass 
mounting,  is  decorated  with 
a  full  colored  mallard;  $7.50. 
Most  attractive  clock  for  the 
hunting  enthusiast;  it  has  a 
copper  bronze  finish  —  an 
eight  day  alarm  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  horns;  $30. 
From  Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 
Madison  Avenue. 
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in  the  Shops 


BREAKFAST     IN  BED: 

whether  you  are  the  living 
happily  ever  after — or  alone 
and  trying  to  like  it — this 
many  purposed  breakfast 
tray  will  prove  a  delight  to 
your  most  exacting  demands 
— in  lovely  pastels — $10.  Im- 
ported English  china  set  in 
palest  pink  or  soft  grey-blue, 
$6.50.  The  Victorian  flower 
holder,  $3.50.  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 
Fifth  Ave. 


"PLEASE  DEAR  SANTA": 

A  most  obliging  playmate: 
the  Magnetic  Doll:  she  ac- 
tually holds  her  toys — "Su- 
zanne" complete  with  cos- 
tume and  set  of  toys,  $5.50. 
The  Osa  Johnson  panda  is  a 
winsome  creature:  -St?.  The 
horse  picture  puzzle:  one  of  a 
series  in  color,  of  nursery 
rhyme  puzzles  by  Jean  Farrel 
— $2;  made  in  wood.  All  from 
F.  A.  O.  Schwarz.  Fifth  Ave. 


FOR  EACER  HANDS:  in 

clined  to  music — the  Typa- 
tune:  the  song  book  is 
worked  out  with  letters  in- 
stead of  musical  notes; — it's 
more  fun!  $10.95.  The  "Cita- 
del" game:  like  Chess,  but 
one  doesn't  have  to  imitate 
the  statue  by  Rodin  to  play 
it;  $2.  The  authentic  air- 
plane construction  kit  will 
delight  the  young  males; 
$6.75.  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz. 


FARING  WELL:  and  wisely 
too — The  three  cheeses: 
Cheddar-in-Port.  Stilton-in- 
Port,  Edam-in-Sauterne:  a 
delicious  gift  to  your  own  or 
someone  else's  larder — $2.25. 
For  the  gourmets  on  your 
list:  Smoked  Turkey  Pate; 
serve  with  cocktails.  65c — 
Fresh  Russian  Caviar.  $18  a 
pound.  Plum  Puddings  from 
England:  $1.10  to  $2.50. 
Vendome,  415  Madison. 


AMERICAN  WOODCARV- 
INC:  this  brace  of  Canadian 
Geese:  a  very  fine  reproduc- 
tion of  inspired  handwork; 
colorings  are  authentic — the 
price  $10.  An  attractive 
decoration  for  the  gun  room 
— hunting  lodge — or  a  wild- 
fowler's  office.  Marshall 
Field  also  has  hand  carv- 
ings of  the  same  type,  of 
geese  in  flight — pheasant  in 
flight — or  a  brace  of  pheas- 
ant; these  too  are  done  in 
authentic  colorings.  Excep- 
tionally realistic.  From  Mar- 
shall Field  in  Chicago. 

M.H. 


LIE-ABED 
TABLE 


ve  asked  for  just  such  a 
purposeful  table — so  here  it 
is!  Truly  all-purpose,  its  top  ad- 
justs to  any  angle,  can  be  raised 
or  lowered,  slides  with  no  leg- 
interference  over  bed  or  chair  .  .  . 
and  when  not  in  use  is  so  lovely 
it  rivals  the  most  attractive  furni- 
ture. Top  measures 
24"  x  18",  has  book  or 
newspaper  rests.  Dun- 
can Phyfedesign  in  solid 
mahogany  or  walnut, 
brass-tipped  claw  feet. 

$14.75 


Send  for  neu  Gift  Booklet  "L" 

HfimmficHEfi  ScHLEinmER 


145  East  57=h  Street,  New  York  Ci 


WH  ITAK  E  R 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


I  o  ng  an  J  Hunt   Cloth  es 

Esteemed  by  Prominent  Sportsmen 


HAMMERED  COPPER  BOWL 

(lined  with  bright  silver) 

Decorative  many-purpose  table  piece. 
Scalloped  edge  optional.  Diam.  8*4 ".  Ht. 
3%".  Smaller  sizes  at  $4,  $6,  $8. 


$12.50  SPECIAL 
PRICE  POSTPAID 

Exclusive,  unusual, 
exquisite  sifts  from 
the  workshop  of 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 

79   CHESTNUT  STREET 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  sh'p  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 


"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  


Address  ,  

City  State 


DECEMBER 


1940 


edited  by  PETER  VISCHER 


THE  MARKET 

Sales  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
importance  vveje  held  during  the 
past  month:  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  without  doubt  our  most 
important  breeding  states. 

They  provided  a  curious  contrast. 
In  Kentucky  was  held  a  sale  second 
in  size  only  to  Saratoga's — second, 
all  too  obviously,  in  quality  also. 
In  Virginia  was  held  the  most  im- 
portant dispersal  sale  of  many  years. 
In  Maryland  was  held  a  series  of 
sales  in  which  youngsters  of  Vander- 
bilt  and  Whitney  breeding  provided 
the  high  spot. 

The  Lexington  sales  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  market  for  horses 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  last  year. 
In  all,  492  head  were  sold  for  $199,- 
485  or  an  average  of  $405  per  head; 
last  year  almost  the  same  number 
were  sold,  494,  for  $245,720  or  an 
average  of  $497. 

This  indicated  a  drop  in  the  aver- 
age price  at  Lexington  of  18.5%, 
which  seemed  to  verify  the  drop  of 
16%  registered  this  year  at  Sara- 
toga. That  this  definitely  represents 
a  fall  in  the  market  rather  than  a 
lowering  in  quality  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  price,  $405, 
was  the  lowest  since  the  sad  days  of 
1932-3-4,  when  the  average  got  as 
low    (1932)   as  $195. 

The  average  of  all  classifications 
of  horses  sold  at  Lexington  dropped 
— broodmares,  stallions,  horses  in 
training,  weanlings  and  yearlings. 
The  average  of  the  yearlings  fell 
least,  only  7%,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  buyers  are  still  looking 
to  the  future  more  keenly  than  to 
the  past. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  passing, 
that  the  average  yearling  at  Sara- 
toga, where  696  were  sold,  brought 
$1,763.  And  at  Lexington,  where 
267  were  sold,  $453. 

The  ten  top  prices  at  Lexington 
were: 

$4,400— Norado,  ch.  m.,  7,  by 
Stimulus— Magic  Spell,  by  Light 
Brigade  (in  foal  to  Pharamond 
2nd);  sold  by  Senator  J.  N.  Cam- 
den, bought  by  A.  C.  Ernst,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

$3,800— Marsh  Marigold,  b.  m.,  7, 
by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd— Primrose,  by 
Ultimus  (Jack  High) ;  sold  by  W.  H. 
LaBoyteaux  to  Walter  P.  Chrysler 

$3,300— Br.  c,  by  Wise  Counsellor 
—Kitty  Williams,  by  Granite;  soH 
by  W.  S.  Threlkeld  to  S.  W.  Labrot, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

$3,000— Ch.  c,  by  Wise  Counsel- 
lor—Golden Stairs,  bv  Colonel  Ven- 
nie;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells  to  T.  H. 
Heard,  Refugio,  Texas. 

$2,500— Fiji,  br.  m.,  9,  by  Boston- 
ian— O  Girl,  by  Ormondale  (Reap- 
ing Reward) ;  Coldstream  Stud  to 
Walter  P.  Chrysler. 

$2,100— Imola,br.m.,5,  by  Which- 
one— Call  Girl,  by  Hurry  On 
(Chance  Play) ;  Senator  J.  N.  Cam- 


den to  Cromwell  Bloodstock  Agency. 

$2,000— Lady  Sybil,  b.  m.,  6,  by 
Pharamond  2nd — Lady  Sylvia,  by 
Chicle  (Flying  Heels) ;  L.  Landel, 
agent,  to  Walter  P.  Chrysler. 

$1,900— Ch.  f.,  by  Wise  Counsel- 
lor— Rhythmic  Miss,  by  Chance 
Play;  Miss  Mary  De  Witt  Snyder 
to  S.  G.  Baker,  Lexington,  Ky. 

$1,700 — Blue  Marque,  b.  or  br.  m., 
6,  by  Blue  Larkspur — -Martinique, 
by  Blue  Ensign  (Jacopo) ;  L.  Landel, 
agent,  to  Walter  P.  Chrysler. 

$1.700— Tudor  Queen,  b.  m.,  8,  by 
St.  James — Armada,  by  Man  o'  War 
(Jack  High) ;  W.  H.  LaBoyteaux  to 
Leslie  Combs,  II. 

$1,700— B.  f.,  by  Ariel— Lady  Su- 
preme, by  Supremus;  Edgar  Zanther 
to  T.  H!  Heard. 

$1,600 — Ch.  c,  weanling,  by 
Chance  Play — Narado,  by  Stimulus; 
Senator  J.  N.  Camden  to  J.  F. 
Flanagan. 

COURT  MANOR 

The  dispersal  of  the  late  Willis 
Sharpe  Kilmer's  great  stud.  Court 
Manor,  in  Virginia's  lovely  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  was  probably  the  great- 
est sale  of  its  kind  in  a  decade. 
Sadly,  it  left  one  of  the  best  equipped 
stud  farms  in  the  world  empty. 

Some  1,500  people  traveled  to 
New  Market  on  October  30  for  the 
Court  Manor  sale.  They  filled  two 
huge  tents  to  overflowing,  spilled  out 
over  the  grounds  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. They  showed  clearly  that  the 
market  for  good  horses  is  active  as 
ever,  101  head  going  for  $225,225, 
or  an  average  of  $2,230. 

Six  stallions  brought  $28,475,  or 
an  average  of  $4,746:  62  mares 
brought  $146,575,  or  an  average  of 
$2,364;  :!.'!  weanlings  brought  S50,- 


175;  or  an  average  of  $1,520,  which 
was  particularly  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  Saratoga  last 
August  the  yearlings  from  Court 
Manor  averaged  $1,741. 

The  twelve  highest  prices  of  the 
sale  were: 

$19.500— Gino,  gr.  h.,  10,  by  Tetra- 
tema — Teresina.  by  Tracery,  bought 
by  David  X.  Rust.  Jr..  Leesburg,  Va. 

$16,500 — Sun  Celerina.  dk.  ch.  m., 

6.  by  Sun  Briar — Celerina.  by  Teddy 
(Gino) :  bought  by  Valdina  Farms. 

$10.500 — Sun  Dancer,  b.  or  br.  m., 

7,  by  Sun  Briar — Masked  Dancer, 
by  Disguise  (Neddie) ;  bought  by 
J.  S.  Phipps. 

$8.000— Rivalry,  b.  m.,  8,  by 
Blandford — Laura  Dianti.  by  Wrack 
(Sun  Briar) ;  bought  by  Valdina 
Farms. 

$7,900— Alberta,  ch.  m.,  8,  by  Dio- 
phon — Flo  2nd,  by  Alcantara  2nd 
(Sun  Beau) ;  bought  by  C.  V.  Whit- 
ney. 

$6.900— Polly  Egret,  ch.  m.,  9,  by 
Polymelian — Egret,  by  Friar  Rock 
(Sun  Beau);  bought  by  Walter  P. 
( !hrysler. 

$6.500— Dinah  Victory,  ch.  m.,  8, 
by  Victorian — Dinah  Did,  by  Colin 
(Sun  Beau) ;  bought  by  Walter  P. 
Chrysler. 

$5.600 — Ch.  f.,  weanling,  by  Sun 
Briar — Polly  Egret,  by  Polymelian; 
J.  S.  Phipps. 

$5,500 — B.  c.,  weanling,  by  Sun 
Briar — Rivalry,  by  Blandford;  bought 
by  J.  S.  Phipps. 

$4.700— Dark  Love.  b.  m.,  10.  by 
Traumer — Sunny  Love,  by  Sun  Briar 
(Sun  Beau) ;  bought  by  J.  S.  Phipps. 

$4.500— Sun  Miss,  b.  in.,  12,  by 
Sun  Briar — Missinaibi.  by  Rochester 
(Neddie);  bought  by  Walter  P. 
Chrysler. 

$4.000 — Ch.  c.  weanling,  by  Sun 


Quia,  bought  at  the  remarkable  Kilmer  dispersal  sale,  by 
David  X.  Rust,  Jr.,  for  $19,500 


Briar — Alberta,  by  Diophon;  Val- 
dina Farms. 

The  Court  Manor  dispersal  was 
by  far  the  most  important  in  recent 
years.  Its  repercussions  will  be  felt 
for  many  years  to  come. 

MARYLAND'S  SALE 

The  Maryland  fall  sales  started 
with  an  auction  of  yearlings  from 
the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
and  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  studs.  In 
all.  44  juveniles  were  offered  and 
sold  for  $40,850;  the  Whitney  group 
averaged  $1,025  and  the  Vanderbilt 
youngsters  $765.  which  represented 
something  of  a  drop  from  last  year's 
figures. 

After  the  yearlings  sales  at  Saga- 
more Farm,  the  vendue  moved  to 
Timonium  where  a  vast  collection 
of  horses  of  all  kinds  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  twelve  top  horses  sold 
in  Maryland  were: 

$3,100 — Aluminio.  b.  h..  5.  by  Fo- 
gon — Alu.  by  Pomme-de-Terre.  Sold 
by  Mrs.  Clara  Lyons  to  Jules  Wess- 
ler. 

$2,700 — B.  f..  1939,  by  Equipoise 
— Enactment,  by  Pompey.  Sold  by 

C.  V.  Whitney."  bought  by  H.  H. 
Knight. 

$2.700— Black  Gnat,  br.  f..  1937, 
by  Chicle— Flyatit.  by  Peter  Pan. 
Sold  bv  C.  V.  Whitney,  bought  by 
H.  H.  Knight. 

$2,500— Faust,  ch.  h.,  7.  by  Diavo- 
lo — Rothermel,  by  Light  Brigade. 
Sold  by  Belair  Stud,  bought  by  Rail- 
road Stable. 

$2,100— Merry  Son.  b.  c,  3.  by 
Bosworth — Merry  Gal.  by  Sir  Galla- 
had 3rd.  Sold  by  Belair  Stud,  bought 
by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jacobs. 

$2,000— Rueful,  b.  m..  1927,  by  St. 
Germans — Regret,  by  Broomstick. 
Sold  bv  C.  V.  Whitney,  bought  by 
H.  H.  Knight. 

$1.700— Di  Vernon,  br.  f..  2,  by 
Alcazar — Lady  Diver,  by  Sir  Galla- 
had 3rd.  Sold  by  Belair  Stud,  bought 
by  Warburn  Stable. 

$1,650— Foxworth,  ch.  c,  2,  by 
Gallant  Fox — Bosnia,  by  Bosworth. 
Sold  by  Belair  Stud,  bought  by  T. 

D.  Buhle. 

$1.600— Bonheur,  ch.  c.  2,  by 
Gallant  Fox — Bonnie  Maginn,'  by 
War  Cloud.  Sold  by  Belair  Stud, 
bought  by  R.  Roberts. 

$1,600— Tendril,  b  m.,  9,  by  Hol- 
lister — Fluffy,  by  Pennant.  Sold  by 
C.  V.  Whitney,  bought  by  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Bromley. 

$1,500— Broiler,  ch.  g.,  3,  by  Tro- 
jan— Trycook.  by  Tryster.  Sold  by 
G.  L.  Stryker,  bought  by  H.  Neu- 
steter. 

$1,350— Fishwife,  br.  f.,  2,  by  Hal- 
cyon— Tcnez,  by  Friar  Rock.  Sold 
by  C.  V.  Whitney,  bought  by  D. 
Shea. 

$1.350— B.  c,  1939.  by  Identify— 
Hurrying  Along,  by  Gallant  Fox. 
Sold  by  A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  bought  by 
J.  E.  Kenney. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


SEASON 
1941 


CLAIBORNE  ELLERSLIE  STALLIONS 


SEASON 

1941 


Paris,  Kentucky  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

STANDING  AT  CLAIBORNE 


IMP.  BLENHEIM  II. 

Brown,  1927,  bj   Blandford — Malva,  bj  Charles  O'Mallcy. 


FEE  S2.500 


NO  RETURN 


(BOOK  FULL) 
IMP.  SIR  GALLAHAD  III. 

Ba>.  1920,  bv  *Tcddy — l'luckv       ge,  bj  Spearmint. 


FEE  $1,500 


NO  RETURN 


(BOOK  FULL) 
SNARK 

(Wheatley  Stable) 
Bay,  1933,  bv  I  ion  jii  in- — Helvetia,  by  *Hourless. 

FEE  $500  GUARANTEE  LIVE  FOAL 

Snark  entered  the  stud  in  1939.  As  a  race  horse  Snark  possessed  brilliant 
speed,  and  his  victories  included  the  Great  American  Stakes  at  two,  the 
Metropolitan,  Queens  County,  and  Rochambeau  Handicaps  at  four,  and 
the  Suburban  and  Paumonok  Handicaps  at  five.  He  did  not  race  at 
three.  He  also  was  second  in  the  Narragansett  Special  and  What  Cheer 
Handicap  in  his  four-year-old  season.  In  1938  Snark  set  a  world's  record 
for  ty>  furlongs,  and  in  1938  won  the  Suburban  Handicap  (1J4  miles)  in 
2:01%. 

IMP.  JACOPO 

Brown,  1928,  by  Sansovino — Black  Ray,  by  Black  Jester. 

FEE  $300  RETURN 

♦Jacopo  is  the  sire  of  stakes  winners  in  America,  France,  and  England, 
including  the  top  fillies  Jacola,  Damaged  Goods,  and  Dixiana  (in  France) . 
His  other  stakes  winners  include  Jacscarf,  Sansalvo,  Francesco,  Sir  Raleigh, 
and  others.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  starters  in  *Jacola's  first  four 
crops  are  winners. 

STIMULUS 


Chestnut,  1922,  by  Ultiimis — Hurakan,  by  Uncle. 


FEE  $1,000 


RETURN 


Stimulus  has  a  brilliant  record  as  a  sire,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sires  in  America.  He  has  been  among  the  1 1  leading  sires  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years,  ranks  8th  this  year.  He  is  third  on  the  list  of  sires  of 
winners  with  45,  and  second  on  the  list  of  sires  of  races  won  with  111. 
Stimulus  was  leading  sire  of  two-year-olds  in  1935,  sire  of  winners  of 
more  races  in  1933,  1934,  1935,  and  1936  than  any  other  stallion.  He  has 
sired  such  stakes  winners  as  Risque,  Merry  Lassie,  Dinner  Date,  Catalysis, 
Instigator,  Donita  M.,  Danger  Point,  Minulus,  Sturdy  Duke,  Sgt.  Byrne, 
Dominus,  Riskulus,  Slapdash,  Ouragan,  Where  Away,  Miss  Dolphin,  Broad 
Ripple,  Nation's  Taste,  Epatant,  Touch  and  Go,  Blind  Impulse,  Little  Risk, 
Strange  Device,  Mrs.  Punch,  Stimady,  etc. 


HARD  TACK 

(Wheatlej  Stable) 

Chestnut,  1926,  by  Man  o'  War — Tea  Biscuit,  by  *Rock  Sand. 

FEE  $750  RETURN 

Hard  Tack  is  sire  of  the  world's  greatest  money  winner  Seabiscuit 
(33  races  and  $437,730),  Grog,  Porcellus,  Stormscud,  Sea  Captain,  Hard 
Lu,  Rackatack,  and  others.  Hard  Tack  ranks  fourth  on  the  list  of  leading 
sires  this  season. 

OMAHA 

(Leased   from   Bclair  Stud) 

Chestnut,  1932,  by  Gallant  Fox — Flambino,  by  *Wrack. 
FEE  $1,000  RETURN 

(BOOK  FULL) 
IMP.  RHODES  SCHOLAR 

Bay,  1933,  by  Pharos — Book  Law,  by  Buchan 

(From  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Thoroughbred  Horseman  in  England:) 
"What  I  so  regret  about  *  RHODES  SCHOLAR  is  not  only  he  is  such 
a  grand  individual,  but  what  we  shall  be  losing  by  the  great  blood  on 
his  dam's  side.  Anyway  I  think  that  fillies  by  *  RHODES  SCHOLAR  must 
have  great  value  for  the  stud  so  that  perhaps  we  may  have  a  few  of  them 
here  which  may  save  the  situation.  I  am  also  hoping  that  he  will  have 
li  t!  a  son  to  carry  on  the  line.  I  think  your  gain  is  England's  loss  so  far 
as  that  horse  is  concerned,  but  still  I  suppose  'c'est  la  guerre1." 

"RHODES  SCHOLAR  was  a  brilliant  race  horse.  Few  persons  will  ever 
forget  his  win  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  in  which  he  paralysed  the  opposition. 
The  distance,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  was  his  very  best,  and  on  the  day  he 
won  at  Sandown  no  horse  in  England  could  have  lived  with  him  over 
ten  furlongs. 

"He  won  in  all  over  £14,000  in  stakes  before  he  went  to  the  stud  in  1938. 
Rhodes  Scholar  is  by  Pharos  out  of  Book  Law,  so  he  can  be  said  to  have 
a  flawless  pedigree,  as  well  as  being  a  race  horse  of  the  highest  class. 

"Book  Law  herself  was  a  splendid  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  in  the  year  in 
which  Call  Boy  won  the  Derby  and  Beam  the  Oaks.  She  was  got  by  Buchan 
from  Popingaol,  a  good  Dark  Ronald  mare  that  went  back  to  the  late 
Lord  Rosebery's  famous  Chelandry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Paraffin  family."  (From  The  Irish  Field,  Ireland.) 

In  addition  to  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  *RHODES  SCHOLAR  won  the 
St.  James'  Palace  Stakes  (one  mile)  at  Ascot,  by  five  lengths  from  Mah- 
moud,  Daytona,  Calder,  and  Midstream  as  a  three-year-old.  At  four 
*RHODES  SCHOLAR  won  the  Ribblesdale  Stakes  (one  mile)  at  Ascot. 

Pharos  also  is  sire  of  Nearco  (unbeaten),  Pharis  (unbeaten),  Cameronian, 
other  top  horses,  and  *Muzzie  II.,  the  dam  of  Shot  Put. 

Book  Law  won  the  St.  Leger,  Welsh  Oaks,  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  and 
£31,875,  also  was  second  in  the  1,000  Guineas,  Oaks,  etc.  Book  Law  also 
has  produced  Canon  Law  (St.  James'  Palace  Stakes,  Buckenham  Stakes, 
etc.),  etc.  The  next  three  dams  are  the  great  mares  Popingaol,  Popinjay, 
and  Chelandry,  all  top  stakes  winners,  dams  of  winners  of  the  most  im- 
portant stakes,  and  dams  of  producers  of  great  stakes  winners. 

FEE  $1,000  RETURN 

(BOOK  FULL) 


STANDING  AT  ELLERSLIE 


IMP.  FORAY  II. 

Gray,  1934,  by  Tetratema — Black  Ray,  by  Black  Jester. 

FEE  $500  RETURN 

Rated  as  the  top  two-year-old  of  his  season  in  England  and  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  Free  Handicap  with  133  pounds.  *Foray  II.  won  six  of  his 
nine  starts,  was  second  in  the  other  three  in  his  two-year-old  season. 
He  was  one  of  England's  fastest  horses  at  three  and  four.  His  sire  also 
was  a  horse  of  brilliant  speed.  His  dam  was  a  stakes  winner  and  produced 
six  stakes  winners,  including  *Jacopo  and  Eclair.  *Jacopo  was  rated 
with  Portlaw  at  the  top  of  the  Free  Handicap  in  1930,  and  Eclair  was 
rated  even  with  Brown  Betty  as  the  best  three-year-old  fillies  of  her 
year. 


Bay,  1923,  by 
FEE  $500 


POMPEY 

Sun  Briar — Cleopatra,  by  Corcyra. 

RETURN 


Pompey  was  leading  sire  of  two-year-old  money  winners  in  1932  and 
1936.  He  has  sired  the  winners  of  71  races  and  $1,171,202,  including  first 
monies  only  for  1940.  Pompey  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Pompoon, 
Ladysman,  Osculator,  Polonaise,  Outdone,  Strabo,  Birch  Rod,  Ridge, 
Masked  General,  Roman  Hero,  and  others.  He  is  sire  of  11  two-year-old 
winners  to  date  this  season. 


TINTAGEL 


Bay,  1933,  by 
FEE  $250 


Sir  Gallahad  III. 


-Heloise,  by  Friar  Rock. 

RETURN 


Tintagel  was  the  leading  two-year-old  of  his  season.  He  won  the  Futurity, 
was  second  in  the  Arlington  Futurity,  and  unplaced  in  only  two  starts. 
He  also  won  at  three  and  four.  He  entered  the  stud  in  1938  and  his  first 
crop  of  foals  are  now  yearlings.  Heloise,  dam  of  Tintagel,  also  produced 
Dinner  Date  and  Sgt.  Byrne,  both  stakes  winners,  and  is  a  sister  to 
Emotion,  stakes  winner  and  dam  of  High  Strung,  etc. 


Return  for  one  year  if  mare 
does  not  prove  in  foal.  Re- 
turn to  be  claimed  by  January 
1,  1942.  We  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  any  mare  physically 
unfit. 


A.  B.  HANCOCK 

PHONE  393  PARIS.  KY. 


No  responsibility  is  accepted 
for  accidents  or  disease. 
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NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 


Greentree  Farm 
Stallions 


(1941  Season) 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Bay,  1927,  by  Sting — Miss  Puzzle,  by  Disguise 

Questionnaire  is  the  sire  of  four  crops  of  foals  old  enough  to  race. 
In  his  first  three  crops  were  44  foals,  of  which  35  have  started  and 
30  have  won.  Three  others  placed  and  only  two  foals  from  three 
crops  which  started  failed  to  win  or  place.  In  his  current  crop  of 
2-year-olds  are  15  foals,  11  of  which  have  started  and  eight  are 
winners.  One  other  has  placed.  From  his  total  59  foals  in  four  crops 
Questionnaire  has  46  starters,  38  winners,  four  others  which  have 
placed,  and  only  four  which  have  been  unplaced  in  all  their  starts 
(an  average  of  only  one  starter  to  each  crop  which  did  not  win 
or  place). 

Questionnaire  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Hash  (Kenner  Stakes, 
Edgemere  Handicap  twice,  Lawrence  Realization,  Narragansett  Spe- 
cial, second  in  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes,  Withers  Stakes,  Yankee 
Handicap,  Continental  Handicap,  Empire  City  Handicap,  Huron 
Handicap,  Massachusetts  Handicap,  Saratoga  Handicap,  and  Gallant 
Fox  Handicap),  Third  Degree  (Bay  Shore  Handicap,  Potomac  Handi- 
cap, Yorktown  Handicap,  Metropolitan  Handicap,  second  in  Blue 
Grass  Stakes,  Jerome  Handicap,  National  Stallion  Stakes,  Pimlico 
Futurity,  Carter  Handicap,  third  in  Shevlin  Stakes,  Hialeah  Juvenile 
Championship,  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes,  Futurity,  Saratoga  Special, 
and  Suburban  Handicap),  Monday  Lunch  (Champagne  Stakes  at  two 
this  year),  Valley  Lass  (Wilshire  Plate  Handicap,  third  in  Starlet 
Stakes),  and  Rock  Wren  (Miami  Jockey  Club  Dinner  Stakes  at  two 
this  year),  and  other  good  winners. 

Fee  $1,000  Return 

ST.  GERMANS 

Bay,  1921,  by  Swynford — Hamoaze,  by  Torpoint 

*St.  Germans  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Twenty  Grand,  Bold 
Venture,  St.  Brideaux,  The  Darb,  Carry  Over,  Easy  Day,  Rose  Crors, 
Jungle  King,  Memory  Book,  Sparta,  Clotho.  Gean  Canach,  Reminding, 
Tatterdemalion,  Giant  Killer,  Collateral,  and  many  others.  *St.  Germans 
won  the  Doncaster,  Coronation  Cup,  Burwell,  Craven  Three  Year  Old, 
Himpton  Court  Great  Three  Year  Old.  Limekiln,  Royal,  Lowther 
Stakes,  Liverpool,  St.  Leger,  second  in  Derby,  St.  James  Palace,  Cri- 
terion Two  Year  Old,  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  third  in  Eclipse  Stakes  and 
Ascot  Gold  Cup. 

Private  Private 

Address 

Greentree  Farm 

P.  O.  BOX  1110  LEXINGTON.  KY. 


The  National  Horse  Show  of  1940 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  in  the  long  history  of  that 
admirable  organization.  The  shy 
and  half-apologetic  manner  in  which 
it  started,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  times  and  the  absence  of  the 
European  brand  of  gold  braid,  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  excellent 
performances  given,  the  great  en- 
thusiasm of  the  competitors,  the  de- 
lightful spirit  of  our  visitors  from 
Chile  and  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and 
the  crowds  that  filled  New  York's 
famous  Madison  Square  Garden 
with  more  and  more  people  night 
after  night. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  was  not 
only  a  first-rate  show,  by  and  large, 
but  an  event  of  importance  and 
significance  to  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tional. It  proved  that  good  horses 
and  good  performances  are,  basi- 
cally, what  make  a  good  horse  show. 
And  that  the  fanfare  and  the  trum- 
pets and  the  stuffy  speeches  and  the 
strange  uniforms,  while  useful  ad- 
juncts to  the  show,  are  not  really 
necessary. 

Here  is  a  show  that  has  now 
proved  that  it  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet — and  draw  crowds,  too.  More 
power  to  it! 

What  struck  us  most  about  this 
show  was  the  extraordinary  im- 
provement in  the  riding  of  the  com- 
petitors, particularly  the  women  and 
children.  A  few  years  ago.  the  show 
would  have  two  or  three  good 
riders  from  the  feminine  contingent, 
so  good  that  they  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  competitors. 
Today  you  would  be  put  to  it  to 
choose  among  the  twenty  best;  they 
were  excellent. 

The  same  went  for  the  children: 
while  young  James  A.  Thomas  per- 
formed the  unprecedented  feat  of 
winning  both  the  Maclay  Trophy 
and  the  Good  Hands  Cup.  which 
means  that  he  was  the  best  both 
over  jumps  and  in  general  horse- 
manship, as  judged  by  two  different 
sets  of  arbiters,  there  were  dozens 
of  youngsters  who  pressed  him  very 
closely  indeed. 

There  were  many  performances 
that  ought  to  linger  in  memory. 
Outstanding  among  these  was  the 
victory  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Augus- 
tus's wonderful  hunter,  Chatter 
Chat,  who  won  the  SI. 000  hunter 
stake,  the  hunter  championship 
preliminary  and  the  title  itself.  He 
had  been  the  show's  champion  in 
1936,  which  made  his  victory  all  the 
more  remarkable:  incidentally,  he 
may  be  tried  at  steeplechasing  next 
year. 

Other  hunters  that  showed  up  ex- 
ceedingly well  were  Samuel  Weiss' 
Shamrock,  an  Irish  hunter  who  was 
practically  unmanageable  until  Joe 
Hale  got  hold  of  him:  Mrs.  Edward 
Lasker's  chestnut  Jamhol.  of  whom 
much  more  will  be  heard  later:  Mrs. 
George  Watts  Hill's  well  known 
Inky.  Point  o'  View  Farm's  Bour- 
bon Lad.  who  was  third  among  the 
conformation  horses,  also  had  many 
admirers. 

The  jumper  events  were  domi- 


nated by  Maytop  Stable's  famous 
chestnut  gelding  Bartender,  per- 
fectly handled  by  the  popular  Cappy 
Smith.  He  got  competition  here  and 
there  from  his  stablemate.  Intrepid, 
from  Mrs.  Lasker's  Modernistic, 
and  from  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Kees's 
Lew  Dunbar,  but  in  the  final  analy- 
sis there  was  nothing  to  it  but  Bar- 
tender. What  a  lepper! 

The  best  five-gaited  horse  at  the 
show  was  the  superb  chestnut  mare 
Sensation,  from  the  stable  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reed  A.  Albee:  she  really 
gave  a  wonderful  performance  and 
showed  the  great  New  York  crowd, 
many  of  them  hardly  familiar  with 
gaited  horses,  what  a  real  Saddle- 
bred  can  do.  The  best  three-gaited 
was  R.  T.  McCready's  extraordi- 
nary dappled  gray  mare.  Sweet 
Campernelle. 

Glenholme  Farm  enjoyed  an  out- 
standing success  in  the  harness 
classes,  taking  so  many  ribbons  that 
it  won  the  new  H.  E.  Manville 
Trophy  awarded  to  the  amateur 
winning  the  most  points  at  the 
show.  Glenholme.  which  belongs  to 
the  well-pleased  president  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Association, 
won  the  $1,000  championship  stake 
with  Stonehedge  Temptation. 

From  this  summary  one  might 
gather  that  the  military  events 
were  not  as  exciting  as  before.  This 
is  not  the  case;  they  were  beautifully 
contested,  if  over  courses  that  were, 
by  modern  standards,  pretty  dull. 
Though  the  United  States  team  won 
the  International  Trophy  with  a 
perfect  score — Capt.  Royce  A. 
Drake  on  the  gray  King-Hi,  Capt. 
F.  F.  Wing  on  Democrat,  a  wonder- 
ful horse,  and  Capt.  F.  S.  Henry  on 
the  famous  Dakota — honors  were 
pretty  evenly  divided  through  the 
show.  Mexicans.  Chileans  and  Cu- 
bans shared  in  the  applause. 

One  sad  event  cast  its  pall  over 
the  closing  day.  Major  Eduardo 
^  anez's  wonderful  sixteen-year-old 
mare  Chilena  died  in  her  stall  of  a 
ruptured  blood  vessel  after  a  school- 
ing accident  on  the  last  morning  of 
the  show7.  She  had  travelled  more 
than  60.000  miles  with  the  popular 
leader  of  the  Chilean  team,  one  of 
the  great  horsemen  of  the  world; 
her  last  resting  place,  under  an  ap- 
propriate monument,  is  to  be  Staten 
Island,  with  her  head  and  hoofs, 
mounted,  to  be  returned  to  her 
native  land. 

The  exhibition  of  tanks  and 
motorcycles,  which  was  expected  to 
provide  the  great  number  of  the 
show,  the  Ziegfeld  touch,  turned  out 
to  be  a  frost.  It  was  a  dreary  dull 
exhibition  to  begin  with  and  so  in 
contradiction  to  the  consensus  of 
modern  military  thinking  that  horse 
cavalry  still  has  a  place  of  tlie  ut- 
most importance  in  modern  warfare, 
particularly  on  terrain  like  ours, 
that  it  was  completely  out  of  place. 
Now .  if  they  had  shown  those  tanks 
captured  or  stalled  or  destroyed  by 
a  handful  of  intrepid  horsemen  .  .  . 
ah.  that  might  have  been  worth 
seeing. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


THOROUGHBREDS  AT  STUD 


HORSE 

OWNER 

LOCATION    1941  FEE 

CALIFORNIA 

AssAPOLisBn  E.br.  1937  L.  B.  Mayer 

Blue  Larkspur-Speed  Boat,  by  Man  o'  War 
Bachelor's  Gift,  b.  1929  Dos  Pueblos  Ranch  Co. 

'St.  Cole-Bai  helor's  Girl,  by  Bachelor's  Image 
Balko,  blk.  192S  Frank  Orsatti- 

'Omar  Khayyam-Rahu.  by  Disguise 
Baki.hllo.  b.  1926  Dr.  Chester  L.  Wilson 

Bunting- 'Miniato.  by  Oueirdo 
Bos  Homme,  b.  1918  Charles  Cooper 

Sweep-Sue  Smith,  by  'Masetto 
Boxthorn.  br.  1932  Ed  and  Bill  Janss 

Blue  Larkspur-  'Doreid,  by  Galloping  Simon 
*Bri  j  o'  Doon,  ch.  192 1  Charles  T.  Boots 

Bridge  of  Earn-Roscobic,  by  St.  Frusquin 
•By  Pass  2nd.  br.  1928  Mrs.  James  Rolph;  3rd 

Phalaris-Communicative,  by  Poor  Boy 
Cantankerous,  b.  1924  Carleton  F.  Burke 

Broomstick-Y  irago,  by  Fair  Play 
Caramar.  br.  1931  Heirs  of  Thomas  Dibble 

'Marcus  Aurelius-'Carabosse,  by  Fairy  King 
Celtosey,  br.  1937  Charles  Cooper 

Easier  Bells-Harriet,  by  Celt 
Count  Arthur,  ch.  1932  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hertz 

Reigh  Counl-Abbatissa,  by  Ballot 
•Craig  Park.  br.  1927  Charles  Cooper 

Craig  an  Eran-Cup  Tie.  by  Radium 
•Cynic,  br.  1928  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Phelps 

Captain  Cuttle-'Sceptical,  by  Buchan 
Daz/ler.  Ch.  192 1  Henry'  P-  Russell 

H'Aisfe  Broom  2nd-Masda.  by  Fair  Play 
•Dear  Herod,  gr.  1922  Count  Danneskiold 

The  Tetrarch-Carina,  by  Chaucer 
•Delphisii"m,  br.  1933  Neil  S.  McCarthy 

Blue  Larkspur-Multiflora,  by  Pennant 
Demosstrate.  ch.  1934  J-  Warren  MacClatchie 

Display-Dick's  Daughter,  by  Dick  Fennell 
Dress  Parade,  ch.  1923  Dr.  G.  Boiling  Lee 

Man  o'  War-Trasher,  by  Trap  Rock 
Eagle  Head,  b.  1926  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Phelps 

Eaglehawk-Which  Fairy,  by  Fairy  King 
Enoch,  ch.  1926  Mrs.  J.  P.  Atkin 

Fair  Ploy-Polythia,  by  'Polymelian 
Exhibit,  ch.  1932  C.  S.  Howard 

Display-Ranec.  by  Black  Toney 
Fair  Ball,  ch.  1925  Tom  Carson 

Fair  Play-Chit  Chat,  by  'Rock  Sand 
Flying  Ebony,  blk.  1922  Charles  E.  Perkins 

The  Finn-Princess  Mary,  by  Hessian 
Gallant  Sir.  b.  1929  N'orman  Church 

'Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Sun  Spot,  by  'Omar  Khayyam 
Golden"  Image,  b.  1930  Dos  Pueblos  Ranch  Co. 

Linby-  'Golden  Grove,  by  'By  George  2nd 
Greesspring.  Lad,  b.  1931  John  West,  Jr. 

Dominant-Martha  Lee,  by  'Maria  Santa 
Headliner,  b.  1933  C.  B.  Coit 

Kilkerry-That's  That,  by  High  Time 
Hollyrood.  b.  1933  David  J.  Davis 

High  Cloud-'Mandy  Hamilton,  by  John  o'Gaunt 
Iros  Crown,  gr.  1925  E.  A.  Xeely 

'Stefan  the  Great-Rock  Merry,  by  'Rock  Sand 
•Jlmmy  Sutro,  b.  1929  Marion  Hollins 

Star  Master-Santa  Clara,  by  Ormondale 
•Justice  F.,  b.  1924  H.  >.*.  Isenberg 

Abbots  Trace-I  cemond ,  by  Desmond 
King  Heather,  br.  1921  J.  W.  Marchbank 

Friar  Rock  or  Disguise-Antrim,  by  Celt 
Lawrence  M.,  gr.  1933  Capt.  L.  P.  Good 

'Strathleven- Agnes  Call,  by  Sweep  On 
Liberal,  b.,  1934  Dr.  Raoul  Esnard 

'Sickle-Silk  Tassel,  by  Superman 
Listo,  b.  1926  C.  McDonough 

My  Play-Mollie  Elliott,  by  'Voter 
Macaw,  b.  1923  Maj.  R.  C.  Woodruff 

Peter  Pan-Polly  Flinders,  by  Burgomaster 
Main  Man.  b.  1934  L.  B.  Mayer 

Hildur-Rose  Mist,  by  St.  Rock 
McColncellor,  b.  1 929  Hudkins  Brothers 

Wist  Councellor-lo,  by  'Omond 
Master  Toney,  br.  1928  R.  Wood 

Black  Toney- Adele,  by  Burgomaster 
MiCROPHONE.br.  1929  E.  MacBoyle 

Flying  Ebony-Broadcast,  by  L'ltimus 
Moonraker,  ch.  1920  H.  Cotton 

Broomstick-Alster  Cress,  by  'Watercress 
Moraker,  ch.  1930  Deming  Wheeler 

Moonraker-Kitty  Moran.  by  Chaffinch 
Morvich,  br.  1919  Ben  Block 

Runnymede-Hymir,  by  Dr.  Leggo 
Xaishapur,  ch.  1926  John  McKee 

*Omar  Khayyam-*Scramble,  by  LeMelior 
Nocturnal,  blk.  1923 

Eternal-Delico,  by  Celt 
•Normanne,  b.  1930 

Leland-N orderney ,  by  Nauge 
Ortallon,  b.  1930 

Ortiz-Alfreda,  by  Chaffinch 
Pesalo,  b.  1925 

Peter  Pan-Regalo,  by  Sweep 
Perifox,  b.  1934 

Gallant  Fox-*Periwinkle  2nd,  by  Clarissimus 
Plucky  Play,  b.  1927  Xorman  Church 

My  Play-Plucky,  by  Broomst'ck 
Quibbler,  br.  1924  L.  Copenhaver 

Fair  Play-Qu'Elle  Belle,  by  'Rock  Sand 
Rasper,  ch.  1929  J.  W.  Paulsen 

*Brig  0' Doon-Rose  Ormonde,  by  Palo  Alto 
Richfield,  ch.  1925  Cooper  &  Parker 

Bon  Homme-Las  Flares,  by  Bearcatcher 
Rip  R\p,  ch.  1924  J.  Warren  MacClatchie 

Broomstick-Sky  Blue,  by  *All  Gold 
RisKULUS.  ch.  1931  Norman  W.  Church 

Stimulus-Risky,  by  Diadumenos 
Robridge,  ch.  1937  Robert  Law 

Ortolan-Missy  Mouse,  by  Marse  Mouse 
Runstar,  ch.  1919  Mrs.  A.  S.  Rosekrans 

Runnymede-Salvalrix ,  by  Solvation 


W.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Frank  Hatch 
Deming  Wheeler 
Charles  S.  Howard 
Louis  B.  Mayer 


Marwyck  Ranch  Private 

Sorthridge,  Calif. 
Dos  Pueblos  Ranch  $50 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 
Cor.ejo  Ranch  £300 

Camarillo,  Calif. 
San  Ysidro  Private 

San  Ysidro.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  J  1,000 

Bonsall,  Calif. 
Conejo  Ranch  £300 

Camarillo,  Calif. 
Elmwood  Stud  Private 

Milpitas.  Calif. 
Alpine  Ranch  £300 

Redwood  City.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  £  150 

Ventura.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Julian  #100 

Lompoc.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  Private 

Bonsall.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  £250 

Ventura,  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  $250 

Bonsall.  Calif. 
Carmel  Valley  £200 

Calif. 

Double  H.  Ranch  Private 

Carmel.  Calif. 
Cravenskiold  Farm  Private 

San  Fernando,  Calif. 
Sio  West  Sixth  Street  $250 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Double  Vee  Ranch  Private 

Newhall,  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  Private 

Ventura.  Calif. 
Los  Laurels  Rancho  Private 

El  Centro,  Calif. 
Elmwood  Stud  J 100 

Milpitas.  Calif. 
San  Ysidro  Ranch  £250 

San  Ysidro.  Calif. 
New  Port  Beach  £150 

Calif. 

Alisal  Ranch  £500 

Solvang.  Calif. 
XorthwTay  Stud  $250 

Cupertino,  Calif. 
Dos  Pueblos  Ranch  £50 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 
Palm  Tree  Stables  £100 

San  Fernando.  Calif. 
Bakersfield  Private 

California 
Cupertino,  Calif.  Private 

Happy  Canyon  Ranch  $500 

Santa  Ynez.  Calif. 
Pasatiempo  Ranch  Private 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  $250 

Bonsall,  Calif. 
Heather  Farm  Private 

Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 
Sunnyside  Farm  Stable  Private 

Bonita.  Calif. 
Reb  Ranch  £100 

Calabasas.  Calif. 
Eureka.  Calif.  £150 

Rancho  Casitas  $250 

Ventura,  Calif. 
Marwyck  Ranch  #250 

Northridge,  Calif. 
Lasky  Ranch  Private 

Hollywood.  Calif. 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  Private 

Del  Mar.  Calif. 
Loma  Rico  Rancho  £200 

Grass  Valley.  Calif. 
San  Clemente  Ranch  £250 

San  Clemente.  Calif. 
Windy  Hill  Farm  £50 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Ad  Astra  Stables  Private 

Van  Nuys.  Calif. 
Harry  Una's  Ranch  Private 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  £150 

Ventura,  Calif. 
Gridley,  Calif.  Private 

Windy  Hill  Farm  £100 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 
San  Ysidro  Stock  Farm  £200 

San  Ysidro.  Calif. 
Marwyck  Ranch  £250 

Northridge.  Calif. 
Northway  Stud  Farm  £300 

Cupertino,  Calif. 
Hornbrook,  Calif.  £200 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Private 

Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  Private 

Bonsall.  Calif. 
Double  Vee  Ranch  £100 

Newhall,  Calif. 
Northway  Stud  £200 

Cupertino.  Calif. 
Lawbridge  Farm  £50 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 
Rosekrans  Farm  Private 

Woodside,  Calif. 


~s4t  stiul—1941  Season 

THE  PORTER 

Bay.  1915,  by  Sweep — Ballel  Girl,  by  Si.  I  ■un  inl- 
Lending  Sire  in  1937.       Ten  Times  Among  the  20  Leading  Sires. 

The  Porter  has  been  10  times  among  America's  20 
leading  sires.  He  led  the  list  in  1937,  was  fifth  in 
1938,  and  ranks  11th  among  the  leading  sires  to  date 
this  year.  The  Porter  also  ranks  eighth  among  the 
sires  of  money-winning  2-year-olds  of  1940.  To  the 
end  of  1939  the  get  of  The  Porter  had  won  1,152 
races  and  $1,715,541.  His  get  have  won  more  than 
$100,000  in  first  monies  alone  this  year.  His  1940 
stakes  winners  include  Porter's  Cap  (Arlington  Fu- 
turity), Viscounty  (four  stakes),  and  Arabs  Arrow. 
The  Porter  has  sired  many  other  top  stakes  winners. 


Fee  $1,000 


Live  Foal 


SINGING  WOOD 

Bay,  1931,  by  *Royal  Minstrel — Glade,  by 
Touch  Me  Not 

Singing  Wood  was  a  stakes  winner  of  $126,090. 
His  first  crop  of  six  foals  are  now7  2-year-olds,  and 
from  his  few  starters  he  has  one  winner. 


Fee  $200 


Live  Foal 


MR.  BONES 

Brown,  1933,  by  *Royal  Minstrel — Rinkey, 
by  Pennant 

The  first  foals  of  Mr.  Bones  will  be  2-year-olds 
in  1941.  Yearlings  owned  by  J.  H.  Whitney  and  the 
Greentree  Stable  have  shown  brilliant  trials. 


Fee  $300 


Live  Foal 


GRANVILLE 

(Under  Lease  From  Belair  Stud) 
Bav,  1933,  by  Gallant  Fox — Gravita,  by  *Sarmatian 
Champion  3-Year-Old  of  1936  Winner  of  §111,820 

Granville  raced  in  two  seasons.  As  a  2-year-old 
he  beat  Reaping,  Ceiling,  and  others  in  an  allow- 
ance race,  was  third,  beaten  two  noses,  in  the  Baby- 
lon Handicap,  third  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  to 
Brevity  and  Snark.  As  a  3-year-old  Granville  won 
the  Belmont  Stakes  (beating  Mr.  Bones,  Hollywood, 
Brevity,  and  others),  Classic  Stakes  (beating  Count 
Morse,  Mr.  Bones,  etc.),  Kenner  Stakes  (carrying 
top  weight),  Travers  Stakes  (beating  Sun  Teddy, 
Count  Morse,  and  others  in  the  mud),  Saratoga 
Cup  (in  which  he  beat  Discovery  eight  lengths  on 
a  sloppy  track) ,  and  the  Lawrence  Realization. 
Granville  was  beaten  a  nose  in  the  Preakness  Stakes 
and  by  the  same  margin  by  Firethorn,  a  4-year-old, 
in  the  Suburban.  In  the  Kentucky  Derby  Granville's 
rider  was  unseated  at  the  start.  Granville  entered 
the  stud  in  1937  and  is  sire  of  winners  from  his 
first  crop  to  race. 


Fee  $200 


Live  Foal 


Standing  At 


MARE'S  NEST 

(J.  H.  Whitney) 


Lexington.  Ky. 


P.  O.  Box  1110 


DECEMBER.  1940 


69 


BELAIR  STUD  STALLIONS 

Standing  ai  Claiborne  Stud 

GALLANT  FOX 

B.,  1927,  by  -Sir  Callahad  III — Marguerite,  by  Celt 

Champion  horse  of  his  year,  Gallant  Fox  won  the  Triple  Crown  and  $328,000.  He 
has  sired  the  champions  Omaha  and  Granville  and  also  is  sire  of  Flares  (winner 
Ascot  Gold  Cup),  Calumet  Dick,  Perifox,  etc. 

Fee  $1,000  Return 


FLARES 

B.,  1933,  by  Caljant  Fox — Flambino, 
by  *Wrack 
Fee  $750  Return 

Flares  raced  only  in  England.  At  three 
he  won  the  Newmarket  Stakes  (IVa  miles 
under  126  pounds),  Ormonde  Plate  (one 
mile  under  136  pounds),  was  second  in 
Newmarket  St.  Leger  and  Champion 
Stakes,  and  third  in  Paradise  Stakes.  At 
four  he  won  Burwell  Stakes  (IVi  miles 
under  128  pounds),  Princess  of  Wales' 
Stakes  (l!/2  miles  under  132  pounds), 
Dullingham  Stakes  (IV2  miles  under  133 
pounds),  Lowther  Stakes  (1%  miles 
under  131  pounds)  and  Champion  Stakes 
(11/4  miles  under  126  pounds),  was 
second  in  Jockey  Club  Stakes.  At  five 
Flares  won  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  (2V2 
miles).  Flares  is  full  brother  to  Omaha. 

JOHNSTOWN 

Bay,  1936,  by  Jamestown — La  France, 
by  *Sir  Callahad  III 

Fee  $1,000      (Book  Full)  Return 

Johnstown  raced  two  seasons,  started 
21  times,  won  14  races  and  was  three 
times  third,  lohnstown  won  the  Babylon 
Handicap,  Richard  Johnson  Stakes, 
Remsen  Handicap,  Breeders'  Futurity, 
Paumonok  Handicap,  Wood  Memorial 
Stakes,  Kentucky  Derby,  Withers  Stakes, 
D'wyer  Stakes,  and  Belmont  Stakes.  He 
was  third  in  the  Hopeful  and  fourth  in 
the  Futurity  and  Flash  Stakes. 

Johnstown  is  out  of  a  daughter  of 
*Sir  Gallahad  III,  and  his  female  family 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  He  is  half- 
brother  to  Jacola.  The  family  also  has 
produced  such  horses  as  Omaha,  The 
Scout,  Flares,  etc.  Johnstown's  second 
dam,  s'Flambette,  won  the  Latonia  Oaks 
(IVi  miles  in  2:03%,  126  pounds),  and 
produced  three  stakes  winners.  The 
fourth  dam  was  the  French  Oaks  winner 
Medeah,  ancestress  of  numerous  high- 
class  horses  in  England,  France,  America, 
and  Argentina. 


*BOSWELL 

B.,  1933,  by  Bosworth — Flying  Cal, 
by  -Sir  Callahad  ill 

Fee  $500  Return 

*Boswell  raced  for  four  seasons.  At 
two  he  won  Hurst  Two-Year-Old  Stakes, 
was  third  in  Alington  Stakes.  At  three 
he  won  the  St.  Leger  (1%  miles) ,  beating 
Fearless  Fox,  Mahmoud  (winner  of  the 
Derby),  etc.,  second  in  Jockey  Club 
Stakes  (1%  miles).  Lingfield  Park  Plate, 
and  third  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes. 
At  four  he  won  the  Eclipse  Stakes  (W4 
miles),  beating  Daytona,  Monument. 
*Rhodes  Scholar,  etc.,  was  second  in  the 
March  Srakes  and  Heathcote  Stakes.  At 
five  '"Boswell  was  second  in  the  Victor 
Wild  Stakes  and  Dullingham  Stakes. 
Flving  Gal,  dam  of  *Boswell,  was  a 
stakes  winner. 


FIGHTING  FOX 

Bay,  1935,  by  -Sir  Callahad  III — 
Marguerite,  by  Celt 

Fee  $300  Return 

Fighting  Fox  won  nine  races  and 
$122,000,  including  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel,  Wood  Memorial  Stakes,  Jamaica, 
Wilmington,  Carter  (setting  new  track 
record),  Fleetwing  (carrying  top  weight 
of  126  pounds,  setting  track  record), 
Massachusetts,  Paumonok  Handicaps  (6 
furlongs  in  1:11%  under  130  pounds). 
He  also  won  the  Excelsior  Handicap  but 
was  disqualified.  Fighting  Fox  was  sec- 
ond in  Junior  Champion  Stakes,  Empire 
Citv  Handicap,  Wilson,  Kenner  Stakes, 
Harford.  Excelsior,  Toboggan  Handicaps 
and  third  in  HoDeful,  Champagne,  Fu- 
turity, Travers,  Whitney  Stakes,  Aque- 
duct. Bay  Shore,  Queens  County  Handi- 
caps. 


Bay,  1933,  by  Blandford 
Fee  $300 


*ISOLATER 

Priscilla  Carter,  by  *Omar  Khayyam 


Return 


*Isolater  has  raced  five  seasons,  including  1940.  and  has  won  14  races  and 
$78,270.  including  the  Brooklyn  Handicap,  Saratoga  Cup  (twice).  Merchants'  and 
Citizens'  Handicap,  Aqueduct  Handicap,  Manhattan  Handicap,  Rockingham  Park 
Handicap,  Gallant  Fox  Handicap.  *Isolater  also  was  second  in  Whitney  Stakes  (beaten 
a  nose  by  Challedon,  at  level  weights),  Edgemere  Handicap,  Butler  Handicap,  Jockey 
Club  Gold  Cup,  third  in  Saratoga  Handicap  (twice),  Questionnaire  Handicap, 
Champlain  Handicap,  and  Manhattan  Handicap. 

*Isolater  traces  in  female  line  to  Rigolboche,  ancestress  of  The  Tetrarch,  Peter 
Pan,  Toro,  etc.  Priscilla  Carter  also  is  dam  of  *  Alcazar  (stakes  winner  and  sire), 
Spinner  (Scottish  Derby),  etc.,  and  half-sister  to  Priscilla  Ruley,  etc. 


Return  for  one 

year  if  mare  does 
not  prove  in  foal. 
Return  to  be  claimed 
by  January  I,  1942. 
We  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  any  mare 
physically  unfit. 


Standing  At 

CLAIBORNE  STUD 

(A.  B.  Hancock) 
PHONE  393  PARIS,  KY. 


No  responsibility 
is  accepted  for  ac- 
cidents or  disease. 


A  HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL  BREEDING 

By  John  F.  Wall 

History  of  the  horse,  breeds  of  the  horse,  principles  of  mat- 
ing, care  and  handling  of  breeding  stock,  advice  on  stables, 
pastures,  sterility,  parasites,  medicines,  ailments,  insurance,  ship- 
ping, etc.  $4.00. 

"Indispensable  .  .  .  breeders  of  long  experience  will  find  it  in- 
valuable for  ready  reference." 

Wayne  Dinsmore. 

"A  handbook  in  its  best  sense." 

Col.  Thos.  J.  Johnson. 
by  the  same  author 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

$25.00 

All  books  pertaining  to  the  horse  for  sale  at 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Sailor  Boy,  b.  1927  J.  L.  Patterson 

Whisk  Broom  2nd-Society.  by  Ballot 
Santouri,  br.  1935  Charles  Cooper 

'Bistouri-Suffrage,  by  Broomstick 
Sarada,  b.  1930  F.  A.  Griffith 

'Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Sari.  by  'Omar  Khayyam 
Seabisccit,  b.  1933  C.  S.  Howard 

Hard  Tack-Swing  On,  by  Whiskbroom  2nd 
•Serajevo,  b.  1925  J.  P.  Genant 

Hapsburg-Hedda,  by  Walmsgale 
Sir  Andrew,  br.  1928  H.  P.  Russell 

'Sir  Gallahad  3rd-Gravitate,  by  Rock  I  iev 
Sir  Lanny,  br.  1924  Catherine  L.  Van  Wart 

Hand  Grenade-Georgia  Girl,  by  'Solitaire  2nd 
Some  One.  br.  1937  W.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

Whichone-Begnine  by  *Light  Brigade 
Son  o'  Battle,  b.  1924  C.  S.  Howard 

Man  o'  War-'Batanoea,  by  Roi  Herode 
•Soon  Oyer.  ch.  193 1  Carleton  F.  Burke 

Buchan-'Fleeting  Dawn,  by  Hurry  On 
Special  Agent,  br.  1932  A.  C.  T.  Stock  Farm 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Malvina  B.  by  Sir  John  Johnson 
Storm,  ch.  1927  Barbara  Worth  & 

Audacious-Spray,  by  'Wrack        J.  B.  Brown 
Suitor,  br.  1926  X.  P.  Genzoli 

Tryster-Love  Story,  by  Sunstcr 
Sumars,  ch.  1933  Deming  Wheeler 

Mars  Mouse-Aunt  Sue.  by  Chantilly 
Scndot.  b.  1928  Xorman  W.  Church 

'Herodot-Sun  Vive,  by  'Sun  Briar 
•Sunshot,  b.  1921  A.  L.  Jones 

Sunstar-Mitylene  by  Desmond 
Sunspero,  b.  1921  H.  Cotton 

'Sun  Briar-Espero,  by  Sir  Dixon 
Sweeping  Away,  br.  1922  H.  Cotton 

Sweep-Lady  Eastman,  by  'Masetto 
•Tea  Trader,  ch.  1929  A.  M.  Dunn 

Tea  Tray-Epitaph,  by  Absurd 
Tedsim,  br.  1934  Charles  Cooper 

'Teddy-  'Simmy,  by  Xeil  Gow 
The  Nut.  br.  1926  Marwyck  Ranch 

Mad  Hatter-' Afternoon,  by  'Prince  Palatine 
Thunderstorm,  ch.  1916  L.  E.  Redman 

Olambala-X ightfall ,  bv  'Voter 
Tick  On.  br.  or  blk.  1929  Xeil  S.  McCarthy 

On  Watch— Sox,  by  'Donnacona 
Time  Supply,  b.  1931  Errol  MacBoyle 

Time  Maker-Surplice,  by  Fair  Play 
Top  Row,  b.  1931  A.  A.  Baroni 

Peanuts-Too  High,  by  High  Time 
Torchilla,  b.  1924  L.  B.  Mayer 

*Torchbearer-Chilla,  by  *Alvescot 
•Tracer,  b.  1918  W.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

Tracery-  'Moneto  3rd,  by  Spearmint 
Vain  Bachelor,  dk.  b.  1926  Los  Angeles  Turf  Club 

'Sir  Gallahad  jrd-'Painlcd  Vixen,  by  Gainsborough 
•Vesington  King,  b.  1921  A.  M.  Dunn 

Roi  Herode-Wetonah,  by  Orby 
Vicar,  blk.  1931  Guy  Bedwell 

Flying  Ebony-Valkyr,  by  Man  o*War 
Volitation.  br.  1936  W.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

*St.  Germans-Voldte  by  *Dis  Done 
War,  ch.  1928  Victor  McLaglen 

Man  o'  War-Milky  Way,  by  *Star  Shoot 
•War  Cry,  br.  1916  J.  W.  Marchblank 

Sunstar-Fair  Lassie,  by  Orme 
•War  Fame,  br.  1916  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lane 

'Prince  Palatine-Verne,  by  Bill  of  Portland 
War  Glory,  ch.  1930  F.  A.  Carreaud 

Man  o'  War-Annette  K.,  by  Harry  of  Hereford 
Ward  Boss,  ch.  1935  W.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

*Golden  Boss-Wanda  Ward  by  Escoba 
Xenofol,  br.  1927  J.  W.  Marchblank 

'Xegofol- 'Xenita,  by  'Durbar  2nd 


DELAWARE 

Gonfalon,  ch.  1921  Miss  Jane  Henderson 

Pennant-Bonnie  Broom,  by  Whisk  Broom  2nd 


ILLINOIS 

Almadel,  ch.  1922  Ethel  Kendall  Weil 

L'limus-Busy  Lass,  by  'Meddler 
Blackwood,  blk.  1925  Emil  Denemark 

Black  Toney-Rosewood ,  by  Magneto 
Braedalbane.  ch.  1919  William  Mikal 

Jack  Atkin-Princess  Pat,  by  Stalwart 
Danton,  ch.  1930  George  Knowles 

Brilliant-Winter  Blosson,  by  'Atwell 
Geo  E.  Allen,  b.  1922  Harry  Harendeen 

Zcus-Squcdaddlc.  by  'Watercress 
Minotaur,  b.  1926  Val  Crane 

'Sun  Briar-' Irish  Lady  2nd,  by  Bachelor's  Double 
Paul-Bunyan.  br.  1926  L.  M.  Severson 

Paul  Weidel-Audrev  Austin,  by  Migraine 
•Pot  Ac  Feu.  ch.  1921  R.  C.  Hyatt 

Bruleur-Polly  Peachum,  by  Spearmint 
Spic  and  Span.  b.  1921  L.  M.  SeYerson 

Whisk  Broom  2nd-Sub  Rosa,  by  Disguise 
Sun  Hatter,  b.  1926  W.  W.  Dunham 

'Sun  Briar-Beautiful  Lady,  by  Fair  Play 


KENTUCKY 

Actuary",  br.  1920  Theodore  E.  Mueller 

Dick  Finneli-Alice  Baird,  by  'Woolstorpe 
Agrarian,  b.  1931  Frank  J.  Heller 

'Sickle-Mary  Jane,  by  Pennant 
American  Flag.  ch.  1922  S.  D.  Riddle 

Man  o*  War-'Lady  Comfev,  bv  Roi  Herode 
Ariel,  blk.  1925  W.  B.  Miller 

Eternal-Adana,  by  *Adam 
•Axenstein.  br.  1918 

Dark  Ronald-Adresse,  by  Xauge 
Balladier.  blk.  1932 

Black  Toney-Blue  Warbler,  by  'Xorth  Star  3rd 
Big  Brand,  br.  1929  T.  H.  McCaffrey 

Big  Blase-Miss  Lady,  by  'Pataud 
Bitter  Berry,  ch.,  1924  Louis  Rosenbaum 

'Challenger  2nd-Briar  Bunny,  by  Mint  Briar 
*Blenheim  2nd.  dk.  b.  1927  Syndicate 

Blandford-Malva,  by  Charles  O'Malley  - 
Blce  Larkspcr.  b.  1926  Col.  E.  R.  Bradley 

Black  Servant-Blossom  Time,  by  'Xorth  Star  3rd 
Boot  To  Boot,  b.  1923  William  Day 

'Xorth  Star  3rd-'Padula,  by  Laveno 
Boojcm,  b.  1927  C.  V.  Whitney 

John  P.  Grier-Elf,  by  *Chiclc 
Boston-Ian.  blk.  1924  Warren  Wright 

Broomslick-Vankee  Maid,  by  Peter  Pan 
•Boswell,  b.  1933  Belair  Stud 

Bosworth-Flying  Cal,  by  'Sir  Gallahad,  3rd. 
Breyity,  b.  1933  Joseph  E.  Widener 

Chance  Shot  or  *Sickle-Ormonda,  by  Sftperman 
BROADSiDE.br.  1924  Lucas  B.  Combs 

Man  o'  War-'Blue  Glass,  by  'Prince  Palatine 
*Bull  Dog.  br.  1927  Coldstream  Stud 

'Teddv-Plucky  Liege,  by  Spearmint 


J.  C.  Ellis 
Col.  E.  R.  Bradley 


Shasta  Butte  Ranch  $100 

Mount  Shasta  City.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  Private 

Bonsai  I,  Calif. 
Rrmcho  San  Luis  Rev  Private 

Bonsall.  Calif. 
1 60 1  Van  Xe=s  Private 

.San  Fran  isco.  Calif. 
Xapa,  Cahf.  ?300 

Double  H.  Ranch  J'Oo 

CarmtJ.  Calif. 
Descanso.  Calif.  5 100 

Rancho  Casitas  5 150 

Ventura.  Calif. 
1 60 1  Van  Xess  Private 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Greenfield  Farm  J250 

Camarillo.  Ca'if. 
Marwyck  Ranch  £300 

Xorthridge.  Calif. 
Barbara  Worth  Stables  Private 

Sacramento.  Calif. 
Femdale.  Calif.  J 100 

Windy  Hill  Farm  $50 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 
Xorthway  Stud  Private 

Cupertino.  Calif. 
Jones  Farm  Private 

San  Ysidro.  Calif. 
San  Clemente  Ranch  $  100 

San  Clemente.  Calif. 
San  Clemente  Ranch  J 100 

San  Clemente.  Calif. 
Dunn  Ranch  Private 

Vista.  Calif. 
Rancho  San  Luis  Rey  Private 

Bonsall,  Calif. 
Marwyck  Ranch  $250 

Xorthridge.  Calif. 
Pomona,  Calif.  Private 

510  West  Sixth  Street  $400 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Loma  Rica  Ranch  Private 

Grass  Valley.  Calif. 
Gaffers  &  Satler's  Ranch  Jsoo 

Xewhall.  Calif. 
Marwyck  Ranch  £250 

A'o.  Los  Angtles.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  £150 

Ventura.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  Private 

Ventura.  Calif. 
Wayside  Farm  $100 

Castaic.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  #230 

Veutura.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  $  150 

Ventura,  Calif. 
Balfe  Ranch  Private 

Clovis.  Calif. 
Heather  Farm  Private 

Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 
Crosswick  Ranch  $150 

Gilroy.  Calif. 
Marwyck  Ranch  S300 

Xorthbridge.  Calif. 
Rancho  Casitas  £150 

Ventura,  Cal'f. 
Heather  Farm  Private 


Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Sunview  Farm 

Private 

Glasgow,  Del. 

"Kendale" 

Private 

Deerfield.  III. 

Hindsdale.  111. 

Private 

Carlock,  111. 

Private 

Mason  City,  111. 

Private 

Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Private 

Wild  Rose  Farm 

Private 

St.  Charles.  III. 

St.  Charles,  111. 

$100 

Wadsworth,  111. 

Private 

St.  Charles.  111. 

Jioo 

Xational  Stock  Yards 

Private 

Illinois 

Shady  brook  Farm 

Private 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Spendthrift  Farm 

$250 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Faraway  Farm 

$250 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Mereworth  Farm 

$500 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Private 

Idle  Hour  Stock  Farm 

?5°o 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Springlake  Stud 

Private 

Walton.  Ky. 

Golden  Maxim  Farm 

Free 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Claiborne  Stud 

52,500 

Paris,  Ky. 

Idle  Hour  Stock  Farm 

£1,000 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Day  Dream  Farm 

Private 

iiadisonville.  Ky. 

C.  V.  Whitney  Farm 

$l.SOO 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Calumet  Farm 

$300 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Claiborne  Stud 

$500 

Paris.  Ky. 

Elmendorf  Farm 

$500 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Runners'  Rest 

Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Coldstream  Stud 

Ji,500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ELMENDORF  FARM,  INC. 

JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
P.  A.  B.  WIDENER,  PRESIDENT 

For  the  Season  of  1941  will  stand  stallions  as  follows: 

SICKLE,  brown,  1 924,  by  Phalaris — Selene,  by  Chaucer  $1,500 

(Book  Full) 

CHANCE  SHOT,  baV  1924,  by  Fair  Play— *Quelle  Chance,  by  Ethelbert  $1,000 
BREVITY,  bay,  1933,  by  Chance  Shot  or  *Sickle — Ormonda,  by  Superman  $500 
UNBREAKABLE,  brown,  1935,  by  *Sickle— *Blue  Glass,  by  *Prince  Palatine  $500 

THE  ABOVE  STALLIONS  WILL  STAND  AT  ELMENDORF  FARM 

_  ■ 

HASTE,  bay   1923,  by  *Maintenant — Miss  Malaprop,  by  *Meddler  $500 

STANDING  AT  TIMBERLAWN  FARM,  E.  K.  THOMAS,  PARIS.  KY. 

*CASTEL  FUSAN0,  bay  1935,  by  *Ksar — Red  Flame,  by  Vermilion  Pencil  .  $500 
STANDING  AT  SHANDON  FARM,  H.  B.  SCOTT,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

One  year's  return  privilege  for  any  mare  that  fails  to  get  with  foal.  Veterinary  certificate  to  be  sent  with  barren  mares  when  coming 
for  first  service.  All  fees  payable  July   I,  1941. 

For  Further  Information  Address  MISS  DAYSIE  PROCTER  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  718  or  Phone  3511  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


Bull  Lea,  br.  1935  Warren  Wright 

*Bull  Dog-Rose  Leaves,  by  Ballot 
Burgoo  King,  ch.  1929  Col.  E.  R.  Bradley 

Bubbling  Over-Minawand,  by  Lonawand 
Canaan,  ch.  1924  Leo  J.  Marks 

'Hourless-'La  Chananeenne,  by  Le  Samarilain 
*Carlaris.  b.  1923  Audley  Farm 

Phalaris-Carnival ,  by  Martogon 
*Casiel  Fusano,  b.  1935  J-  E.  Widener 

'Ksar-Red  Flame,  by  Vermilion  Pencil 
Cee  Jay  Jay,  b.  1924  Mrs.  P.  B.  Devereaux 

Broomstick-Hazel  Burke,  by  'Sempronius 
Chance  Play,  ch.  1923  Warren  Wright 

Fair  Play-'Quelle  Chance,  by  Ethelbert 
Chance  Shot,  b.  1924  Joseph  E.  Widener 

Fair  Play-*Quelle  Chance,  by  Ethelbert 
Chance  Sun,  br.  1930  J.  E.  Widener  and 

Chance  Shol-Sunaibi,  by  'Sun  Briar    Thomas  Piatt 
Charley  O..  br.  1939  J.  H.  Wilson 

'Hourless-'Clonakilty,  by  Catmint 
Chatover,  ch.  1926  Timberlawn  Farm 

Chatlerton-Day's  Over,  by  Olambala 
Cherokee,  b.,  1920  Mrs.  C.  W.  Moore 

Sweep-Fontarabia,  by  'Oddfellow 
Chicstraw,  b.  1931  Mrs.  Clyde  Smith 

'Chickle-Last  Straw,  by  Vltimus 
Clock  Tower,  b.  1928  B.  F.  Lister 

'Snob  2nd-Daylighl  Saving,  by  'Star  Shoot 
•Cohort,  b.  192s  Horace  X.  Davis 

Grande  Parade-Tetrabbazia,  by  The  Tetrarch 
Coldstream,  b.  1933  C.  B.  Shaffer 

'Bull  Dog-Nimble  Hoof,  by  Sweep 
Colonel  Shaw,  ch.  1925  W.  H.  Whitehouse 

'Colonel  Vennie-Lillian  Shaw,  by  Fair  Play 
Count  Gallahad,  b.  1934  Leona  Farms 

'Sir  Gallahad  3rd-Anita  Peabody,  by  Luke  Mi  Luke 
Cravat,  b.  1935  Townsend  B.  Martin 

'Sickle-Frilette,  by  Man  o'  War 
Deliberator,  b.  1933  Frederick  Burton 

Wise  Counsellor-Azurita ,  by  Hessian 
Desperate  Desmond,  b.  192 1         W.  R.  Estill 

Trojan-*Bella  Desmond,  by  Desmond 
Diavolo,  ch.  1925  Charlton  Clay 

Whisk  Broom  2nd-Vexatious.  by  Peter  Pan 
Display,  b.  1923  Mereworth  Stud 

Fair  Play-*Cicuta,  by  "Xassovian 
Dodge,  b.  1913  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dodge 

Jim  Gaffney-Flora  Willoughby,  by  *Florisl 
Don  Leon,  ch.  1928  R.  W.  Collins 

Lee  0.  Cotner-Water  Willow,  by  Rapid  Water 
*Donnacona,  b.  1917  T.  W.  Garnett 

*Prince  Palatine-Kildonan ,  by  Ladas 
Emissary,  b.  1922  Monietta  Stock  Farm 

*Ambassador  4lh-T emplalion ,  by  Sweep 
Epithet,  ch.  1928  S.  B.  Mason 

*Epinard-Fairy  Wand,  by  *Star  Shoot 
Fighting  Fox.  b.  1935  Belair  Stud 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Marguerite,  by  Celt 
Firethokn,  br.  1932  W.  M.Jeffords  and 

C.  V.  Whitney 

*Sun  Briar-Baton  Rouge,  by  Man  o'  War 
Flares,  b.  1933  Belair  Stud 

Gallant  Fox-Flambino,  by  *Wrack 
Flint  Shot,  b.  1931  M.  B.  Goff 

Chance  Shot-*La  Bayonette,  by  Verwood 
Flying  Scot,  ch.  1934  J.  H.  Whitney 

The  Porter -Caledonia,  by  *Craigangow<er 
Gallant  Fox,  b.  1927  Belair  Stud 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Marguerite,  by  Celt 
Gen.  Markham,  b.  1934  P-  T.  Chinn 

Victorian-Aroma,  by  Santrv 


Calumet  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Idle  Hour  Stock  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Le  Mar  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
L.  A.  Moseley 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Shandon  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Devereaux  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Calumet  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Elmendorf  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Brookdale  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Rookwooi  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 

Mere  Hill  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Adelbert  Farm 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Elmwood  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Blue  Grass  Heights 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Coldstream  Stud 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Richwood.  Kenton 

County.  Ky. 
Hedgewood  Farm 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Greentree  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Hillside  Farm 

Paris.  Ky. 
Elmwood  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Marchmont  Farm 

Paris.  Ky. 
Mereworth  Stud 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Hillside  Farm 

Paris,  Ky. 
Elmhurst  Stud 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Broadview  Stock  Farm 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 

Brookdale  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud 

Lexington.  Ky. 
C.  V.  Whitney  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud 

Paris.  Ky. 
Our  Haven  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 
J.  H.  Whitney  Stud 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud 

Paris,  Ky. 
Old  Hickory  Farm 

Lexington.  Ky. 


5750 
$500 
$100 

$500 

$500 

Private 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$300 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
$1,000 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
$200 
Private 
$300 
$7SO 
Private 
$250 
Private 
Private 
$300 
$300 
$500 

$750 
Private 
Private 
$1,000 
Private 


James  C.  Ellis 
G.  G.  Wedding  Estate 


Syndicate 

Audley  Farm 
C.  Meacham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane 


Gladstone,  b.  1922 

Sweep-Sasenta,  by  Eyebrow 
♦Golden  Guinea,  ch.  1917 

Polymelus-Miranda,  by  Gallinule 
Good  Advice,  b.  1930  Charles  Black 

Wise  Counsellor-Wise  Mother,  by  Von  Tromp 
Good  Goods,  b.  193 1  Thomas  Piatt 

Neddie-*Brocatelle,  by  Radium 
Grand  Slam,  ch.  1932  J.  O.  Keene 

Chance  Play-Jeanne  Bowdre,  by  Luke  McLuke 
Granville,  b.  1933  John  Hay  Whitney 

Gallant  Fox-Gravita,  by  *Sarmatian 
Hadagal,  b.  193 1  Warren  Wright 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-*Erne,  by  White  Eagle 
Halcyon,  b.  1928  C.  V.  Whitney 

Broomstick-Prudery,  by  Peter  Pan 
Hard  Tack,  ch.  1926  Wheatley  Stables 

Man  o'  War-Tea  Biscuit,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Haste,  b.  1923  Joseph  E.  Widener 

*Mainlenant-Miss  Malaprop,  by  "Meddler 
Head  Play,  ch.  1930  Mrs.  S.  B.  Mason 

My  Play-Red  Head,  by  King  Gorin 
He  Did,  b.  1933  W.  Arnold  Hanger 

Victorian- Dinah  Did,  by  Colin 
*Heliopolis,  b.  1936 

Hyperion-Drift,  by  Swynford 
High  Cloud,  b.  1916 

Ultimas-Umbra,  by  Ben  Brush 
High  Score,  b.  1926 

*  Mackenzie-Irene .  by  Trap  Rock 
High  Quest,  b.  193 1 

Sir  Gallahad  3rd-Etoile  Filante,  by  Fair  Play 
Infinite,  ch.  1921  Syndicate 

U Itimus-Continenlal ,  by  Yankee 
In  Memoriam,  b.  1920  E.  D.  Axton 

*McGee-*Enchantress  2nd,  by  Collar 
Invermark,  ch.  1932  W.  J.  Hirsch 

*Tcddy  Symphorosa,  by  *  Light  Brigade 
Islam,  b.  1926  Jack  Howard 

The  Porter-Dream  of  Allah,  by  Colin 
*Isolater,  b.  1933  Belair  Stud 

Blandford-Priscilla  Carter,  by  Omar  Khayyam 
*Jacopo.  br.  1928  Marshall  Field 

Sansovino- Black  Ray,  by  Black  Jester  A.  B.  Hancock 
Jamestown,  b.  1928  G.  D.  Widener 

St.  James-Mile.  Dazie,  by  Fair  Play 
Jean  Valjean,  ch.  1926  J.  O.  Keene 

*Stefan  the  Great-Jeanne  Bowdre,  by  Luke  McLuke 
Jock,  b.  1924  Dr.  F.  F.  Bryan 

Colin-Kathleen,  by  *Sempronius 
Johnstown,  b.  1936  Belair  Stud 

Jamestown-La  France,  by  *Sir  Gallahad  3rd 
King  Xadi,  br.  1922  John  J.  Troxler 

King  James-*\adinette  by  Fitz  Herbert 
Ladysman,  ch.  1930  Henry  Knight 

Pompey-Lady  Belle,  by  "Polymelian 
Last  Reveille,  b.  1920  J.  D.  Richards 

Ultimus-Princess  Orna,  by  Ornament 
Lee  O.  Cotner.  dk.  b.  1922  R.  W.  Collins 

Last  Coin  or  High  Time-Precious  Pearl,  by  Zeus 
Maedic,  br.  1934  Maemere  Farm 

Bostonian-Littlefire,  by  Campfire 
*Mahmoud,  gr.  1933  C.  V.  Whitney 

"Blenheim  2nd-*Mah  Mahal,  by  Gainsborough 
Man  o'  War,  ch.  1917  S.  D.  Riddle 

Fair  Play-Mahubah,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Mars,  ch.  1923  Walter  M.  Jeffords 

Man  o'  War-Christmas  Star,  by  *Star  Shoot 
♦Masked  Marvel  2nd.  b.  1922       J.  H.  White 

McKinley-Maskara.  by  Dorrit 
Mate,  ch.  1928  A.  C.  Bostwick 

Prince  Pal -Killashandra,  by  "Ambassador  jtn 


Owensboro,  Ky.  Private 

Wedding  Farm  Private 

Goshen,  Ky. 
Silver  Lake  Farm  Free 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Brookdale  Farm  $250 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Keeneland  Stud  $300 

Lexington.  Ky. 
John  Hay  Whitney  Stud  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Spendthrift  Farm  $200 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  V.  Wnitney  Farm  $500 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $750 

Paris,  Ky. 
Timberlawn  Farm  $500 

Parti.  Ky. 
Duntreath  Farm  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Hartland  Farm  $300 

Versailles,  Ky. 
Coldstream  Stud  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
L.  A.  Moseley  $500 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Golden  Maxim  Place  Private 

St.  Matthews.  Ky. 
Ira  Drymon  Farm  $250 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Mereworth  Farm  $200 

Lexington,  Ky 
Axton  Farm  Private 

Prospect,  Ky. 
Duntreath  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Rook  wood  Farm  $100 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $300 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $300 

Paris,  Ky. 
Old  Kenney  Farm  $750 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Keeneland  Stud  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Howard  Oots  Farm  $200 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $1,000 

fart's,  Ky. 
Silver  Lake  Farm  Free 

Frankfort.  Ky. 
Almahurst  Farm  $300 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Slickaway  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Elmhurst  Stud  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Brookdale  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  V.  Whitney  Farm  $1,000 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Faraway  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Faraway  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Herbert  Stud  Private 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Clarkland  Farm  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
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FARAWAY  FARM  STALLIONS 


MAN  O'  WAR   Private 

By  Fair  Play — Mahubah,  by  *Rock  Sand 

WAR  ADMIRAL   $1,500 

BOOK  FULL 

By  Man  o'  War — Brushup,  by  Sweep 

10%  to  Insure  Live  Foal.  No  maiden  mares  for  first  season. 


TRACE  CALL   

By  Call  Boy — *Tracedes,  by  Tracery 


$500 

RETURN 


Trace  Call's  first  crop  of  foals  became  of  racing  age  in  1937.  From  26 
foals  in  his  first  two  crops  he  sired  13  winners,  including  four  stakes 
winners.  Trace  Call  is  sire  of  five  2-year-old  winners  this  year  from  14 
foals  in  his  third  crop.  He  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Spot  News. 
Wedding  Call,  Blue  Trace,  and  Chief  Onaway,  and  two  others  which 
have  placed  in  stakes.  Ace  Call,  and  Dollarville. 


$250 

RETURN 


AMERICAN  FLAG   

By  Man  o'  War — *Lady  Comfey,  by  Roi  Herode 

American  Flag  won  eight  races  and  $82,725.  In  three  seasons  of  racing 
he  was  also  once  second  and  once  third.  To  the  end  of  1938  the  get  of 
American  Flag  had  won  $566,603.  American  Flag  is  the  sire  of  the  stakes 
winners  Gusto.  Nellie  Flag,  Great  Gun,  Flag  Pole,  At  Top,  National 
Anthem,  Us,  Patriotic,  and  many  other  good  winners. 

VETERINARY  CERTIFICATE  REQUIRED 


Apply  to 

HARRIE  B.  SCOTT 


Faraway  Farm 


Lexington,  Ky. 


BOOKS 
FOR  THE  BREEDER 


BREEDING  YOUR  OWN 

by  Clarence  E.  Boswovth.  "Raising  Colts  for  Pleasure  and  Profit" 
is  the  sub-title  of  this  book  and  it  indicates  the  author's  belief 
that  you  can't  lose  breeding  on  a  modest  scale.  He  points  to  the 
success  of  small  Irish  breeders  as  proof  of  his  contention.  $10.00 

THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Goubaux  and  Barrier.  Enables  the  reader  by  a  quick  examina- 
tion of  a  horse's  conformation,  to  determine  his  stamina  and 
capabilities  in  the  service  in  which  he  may  be  employed,  as  well 
as  his  relative  commercial  value.  Thoroughly  covers  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Hy- 
giene, Zootechnics,  and  Pathology.  Especially  recommended  to 
all  students  and  connoisseurs  of  the  horse.  S5.00 

HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL 
BREEDING 

by  Col.  ].  F.  Wall.  An  exceedingly  useful  book  on  the  breeding 
of  light  horses  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  practical  horsemen 
of  the  nation,  recently  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  $4.00 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Capt.  At.  Horace  Hayes.  Complete  treatise  on  the  conformation, 
movements,  breeds  and  evolution  of  the  horse,  with  660  photo- 
graphs and  drawings;  this  monumental  work  is  in  its  fifth  edi- 
tion. $20.00 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Col.  John  F.  Wall.  A  new  edition  of  this  complete,  pains- 
taking, invaluable  study  of  pedigrees;  no  student  of  horses  can 
do  without  the  two  volumes  of  charts  and  text  that  serve  to 
make  the  mystery  of  breeding  clear.  $25.00 


Copies  of  these  or  any  other  books  relating  to 
the  horse  and  allied  subjects  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Send  for  free  catalog  listing  25 i  books) 


MeNOW,  b.  IQJ5  Hal  Price  Headley 

* I'haramond  2nd-Alcibiades,  by  Supremus 
Michigan  Boy.  b.  1927  J.  \V.  Brown 

On  Watch-Omnipotent,  by  Hilarious 
Mixafel,  b.  1924  Dr.  M.  E.  Johnston 

High  Time- Rush  Box.  by  Box 
Misstep,  ch.  1925  Leo  J.  Marks 

L'psel-St.  Theresa,  by  Marathon 
*Monk's  Way,  b.  1923  E.  D.  Axton 

Friar  Marcus-Tilywhim.  by  Minoru 
Mr.  Bones,  br.  1933  J.  H.  Whitney 

*Royal  Minstrel-Rinkey.  by  Pennant 
Nassak,  ch.  1925  Earl  Sande 

John  P.  Grier-Elhel  D..  by  Cox 
Okapi.  br.  1930  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane 

Eternal-Oktibbena,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Omaha,  ch.  1932  Belair  Stud 

Gallant  Fox-Flambino.  by  *Wrack 
Only  One,  ch.  1931  Mrs.  Deering  Howe 

Lucullite-Orissa,  by  Purchase 
Ormont,  b.  1920  E.  D.  Axton 

Rock  View-* Bandana  3rd,  by  *Meddler 
Pairbypair.  ch.  1929  F.  B.  Koontz 

\:oah-*Frizeur,  by  *Sweeper 
Peace  Chance,  b.  193 1 

Chance  Shot-Peace,  by  *Stefan  the  Great 
Percentage,  ch.  1923  James  W.  Parrish 

Midway-Gossip  Aventle.  by  Bulse 
*Pharamond  2nd,  br.  1925  Beauside  Stud,  Inc. 

Phalaris-Seiene,  by  Chaucer 
Playdale,  b.  1929  J.  A.  Bailey 

My  Play-Brookdale,  by  Peter  Pan 
Port  au  Prince,  ch.  1932  Ashby  Corum 

Wise  Counstllor-Hauton,  by  High  Line 
Portcodine,  ch.  1928  Cleaveland  Putnam 

The  Porter-Codina,  by  Colin 
Preeminent,  ch.  1932  Hal  Price  Headley 

Supremus-Star  Class,  by  *Star  Shoot 
Questionnaire,  b.  1927  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney 

Sling-Miss  Puzzle,  by  Disguise 
Reaping  Reward,  br.  1934  C.  B.  Shaffer 

*Sickle-Dustwhirl ,  by  Sweep 
Reigh  Count,  ch.  1925  Mrs.  John  D.  Hertz 

*Sunreigh-*Contessina,  by  Count  Schomberg 
♦Rhodes  Scholar,  b.  1933  Syndicate 

Pharos-Book  Law,  by  Buchan 
*Rollys  Royce,  b.  1923  J.  H.  White 

Telralema-Device,  by  Amadis 
Roman  Soldier,  blk.  1932  H.  N.  Davis 

*Cohort-Miamba,  by  *Light  Brigade 
Rudie,  ch.  1934  W.  H.  Gallagher 

Reigh  Count-Daunt,  by  Lucullite 
*San-Utar,  ch.  1921  Leo  Marks 

Sunder-*Yokohama,  by  Santoi 
Sazerac,  b.  1929  A.  B.  Letellier 

Westy  Hogan-Rcsistance,  by  *Iron  Cross  2nd 
♦Shifting  Sands,  ch.  1935  F.  B.  Koontz 

Fairway-Panic,  by  Hurry  On 
♦Sickle,  br.  1924  Joseph  E.  Widener 

Phalaris-Seiene,  by  Chaucer 
Silverdale,  ch.  1926  Jay  D.  Weil 

The  Porter-Marganl  Ogden,  by  *Ogden 
Singing  Wood,  b.  1931  J.  H.  Whitney 

*Royal  Minstrel-Glade,  by  Touch  Me  Xot 
Sir  Damion,  b.  1934  Hal  Price  Headlev  and 

Jay  D.  Weil 

*Sir  Gallahad,  jrd,-Ommiad,'by  *Omar  Khayyam 
*Sir  Gallahad,  3rd,  br.  1920  Syndicate 

*Teddy-Plucky  Liege,  by  Spearmint 
Sir  Herbert  Barker,  b.  1931         Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis 

*Sir  Gallahad,  jrd-Minima,  by  Friar  Reck 
Sir  Peter,  br.  1922  C.  W.  Hay 

*Paicines-Souvenir,  by  Dick  Welles 
Snark,  b.  1933  Wheatley  Stable 

Boojum-H elvetia ,  by  *Hourless 
Spanish  Play,  b.  1928  C.  H.  Knebelkamp 

*Spanish  Prince  2nd-Anna  Horton,  by  *Wrack 
*St.  Germans,  b.  1921  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney 

Swynford-H  atnoaze ,  by  Tor  point 
St.  J  ames,  b.  1921  G.  D.  Widener 

^Ambassador  4th-*Bobolink  2nd,  by  Willonyz 
Stimulus,  ch.  1922  Marshall  Field 

L'ltimus-Hurakan,  by  Vncle  A.  B.  Hancock 

Sun  Teddy,  ch.  1933  H.  H.  Knight 

*Teddy-Summelia,  by  *Sun  Briar 
Supremus,  b.  1922  Leslie  Combs  II 

Ultimus-*Mandv  Hamilton,  by  John  o'Gaunt 
Sweep  All.  b.  1928  C.T.Fisher 

Sweep-Xettie  Hastings,  by  Hastings 
Sweep  Like.  b.  193 1  Theodore  D.  Buhl  & 

Sweep-*Lady  Braxted,  by  Braxttd      E.  Gay  Drake 
Sweeping  Light,  br.  1929  F.  B.  Koontz 

Manna-Sweeping  Glance,  by  Sweep 
♦Swift  and  Sure,  b.  1923  Mereworth  Stud 

Swynford-Good  and  Gay,  by  Bayardo 
The  Porter,  b.  1915  J.  H.  Whitney 

Swetp-Ballet  Girl,  by  St.  Leonards 
Times  Square,  b.  1929  Harry  B.  Hanger 

Broadway  Jones-Rosa  Greener,  by  Everest 
Trace  Call,  blk.  1930  S.  D.  Riddle 

Call  Boy-*Tracedes,  by  Tracery 
Transmute,  ch.  1921 

Broomstick-*Traverse,  by  Tracery 
Tryster,  blk.  191 8 

Peter  Pan-*Tryst,  by  St.  Amant 
Unbreakable 

*Sickle-*Blue  Grass,  by  *Prince  Palatine 
War  Admiral,  br.  1934  Samuel  D.  Riddle 

Man  o'  War-Brushup,  by  Sweep 
Whichone.  b.  1927  C.  V.  Whitney 

*Chicle-Flying  Witch,  by  Broomstick 
Wise  Counsellor,  ch.  1921  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dodge 

Mentor-Rustle,  by  Russell 
Xerseise,  b.  1932  Charles  Kurtsinger 

The  Porter-Bar  le  Due,  by  Colin 
Zacaweista.  blk.  1926  P.  T.  Chinn 

High  Time-*Lucrativc,  by  Mordant 

MARYLAND 

Action,  ch.  1929  Hirsch  Jacobs 

Oiambala-X'iolcl  Play,  by  Fair  Play 
*Aethelstan.  b.  1922  Syndicate 

'Teddy-Dedicace,  by  Yal  Suzon 
♦Bahram.  b.  1932  Syndicate 

Blandford-Friar's  Daughter,  by  Friar  Marcus 
♦Barred  Umber,  gr.  1931  Maj.  Henry  Leonard 

Sansovino-Bavalet,  by  Tracery 
Bud  Lerner,  b.  1920  G.  R.  Bryson 

The  Finn-D'eamsome,  by  Superman 
Canter,  ch.  1923  J.  W.  Y.  Martin 

Wildair-\'irginia  L..  by  *McGcc 
♦Challenger  2nd,  b.  1927  W.  L.  Brann 

Swynford-Sword  Play,  by  Great  Sport 
Ch  aring  Cross,  b.  1934  Marshall  Field 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-*Cross  of  Gold,  by  Cay  Crusader 
♦Chrysler  2nd,  br.  1931  Br«yman  Farm 

*Teddy-Quick  Change,  by  Hurry  On 
Crack  Brigade,  br.  1927  Adolphe  Pons 

*Light  Brigadt-Crack  o'  Doom,  by  l  llimus 
Dartle.  br.  1931  Guy  Bedwell 

Dodge-On  Time,  by  High  Time 


Thomas  Piatt 
Mason  Foundation 
Joseph  E.  Widener 


Beaumont  Farm  $1,000 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Rookwood  Farm  Free 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Montrose  Farm  Private 

Lexingtcn.  Ky. 
Le  Mar  Farm  $ 200 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Woodsacres  Farm  $250 

Skylight.  Ky. 
J.  H.  Whitney  Stnd  $300 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Keeneland  Stud  $100 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Ira  Drymon  Farm  $250 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $  1 .000 

Paris.  Ky. 
Elsmeade  Farm  $200 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Woodsacres  Farm  $500 

Skylight.  Ky. 
Military"  Stock  Farm  $500 

Paris.  Ky. 
C.  V.  Whitney  Farm  £500 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Midway,  Ky.  Private 

Beaumont  Farm  $1,500 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Golden  Maxim  Farm  Private 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Corum  Farms  Private 

Madisonville.  Ky. 
Woodlawn  Farm  $250 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Beaumont  Farm  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Greentree  Farm  $  1 .000 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Coldstream  Farm  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $500 

Paris,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $  1 ,000 

Paris,  Ky. 
Herbert  Stud  Private 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Blue  Grass  Hgts.  Farm  $200 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Old  Hickory  Farm  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Le  Mar  Farm  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Rookwood  Farm  Free 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Military  Stock  Farm  $250 

Paris.  Ky. 
Elmendorf  Farm  $1,300 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Walnut  Springs  Farm  $200 

Lexington,  Kv. 
J.  H.  Whitney  Stud  $250 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Beaumont  Farm  $250 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Claiborne  Stud  $  1,500 

Paris,  Ky. 
Spendthrift  Farm  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Scotland  Farm  Private 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  $500 

Paris,  Ky. 
Winona  Farm  $500 

Louisville.  Ky, 
Greentree  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Old  Kenney  Farm  $200 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Claiborne  Stud  J  1,000 

Paris.  Ky. 
Almahurst  Farm  $300 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Spendthrift  Farm  $750 

Lexington,  Ky, 
Dixiana  Farms  Private 

Lexington,  Ky, 
Mineola  Farm  $100 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Military'  Stock  Farm  $1,000 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Mereworth  Stud  $300 

Lexington,  Ky. 
J.  H.  Whitney  Stud  $1,000 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Virginia  Farm  Private 
Richmond,  Ky, 

Faraway  Farm  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Brookdale  Farm  $750 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Duntreath  Farm  $100 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Elmendorf  Farm  $500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Faraway  Farm  $1,500 

Lexington,  Ky. 
C.  V.  Whitney  Farm  Private 

Lexington.  Ky. 
Hillside  Farm  $750 

Paris,  Ky. 
Golden  Maxim  Farm  Private 

Louisville.  Ky. 
Old  Hickory  Farm  Private 

Lexington,  Ky. 


Canaday  Farm  $200 

Sparks,  Md. 
Sagamore  Farm  Private 

Glyndon, Md. 
Sagamore  Farm  $2,500 

Glyndon.  Md. 
Blithewood  Farm  Private 

Upper  Marlboro.  Md. 
Country  Life  Farm  $250 

Bel  Air,  Md. 
Worthington  Farms  Private 

Glyndon.  Md. 
Glade  Valley  Farm  $1,000 

Frederick.  Md. 
Inverness  Farm  $200 

Monkton,  Md. 
Stadacona  Farm  $200 

Glyndon.  Md. 
Country  Life  Farm  $200 

Bel  Air.  Md. 
Flamingo  Farm  Private 

Brookvillr.  Md. 


72 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


Dai  bek.  ch.  1935 

Pruuant-Skip  of 
DiKAsra.  br.  19 
Sad-Driftwood 


Cm 


Ii  1  •• 

u, 
if, 

J.  F. 
•Ka> 
KtV. 


Ll 

Lon 
Mat 

Br, 

Mwi 
Oct. 

r* 

PlTTE 
•  11 

Pol. 

H'i 

Rxh 

So  J 

c* 

SWA1 

Br 
Teoi 
*T 

U 
Was 

War 

Wav 

'Yen 


E.  E.  Fuerbot  and 
A.  G-  x'andertiilt 
U  v  <►>  M«a  «'  H  » 
II  R_  Wroth  Stavely 

ilau.  b  >  War  Four 
II  A.  C.  Yandtrta'.t 

fry  "Lit-*  Brigade 
p  J.  H.       ch.t . 

»7  51.  Hwj 

jl  Orchard  Farm 

x-jj.  fry  Jia.  </  II  «r 

igjj  tin.  S.  W.  Laorot.  Jr. 

/la  if  aw*,  fry  'Onrbar  zud 

fa.  197a  lames  Tynan 

9  Donelaoa  Christmas 

rlrbrattcm  fry  0i(a  Ii** 

9i6  C.  F.  Hockley  * 

(  ft(*«K.  fry  y<ai  Gafney 

.  J**1  i  v  -  *  Cannaaay  Fan;; 

leappU.  [■>  Lon»ot> 
2  Labrot  ft  Co. 

Blossom,  fry  Zric*  FtuueU 
1970  R.  L.  LreJTX' 

km,  fry  Friar  /tea* 

A.  C.  Yanderlult 
I  print,  fry  Oaarf  Parade 
I  Lesbe  E.  Ketffer 

cairn*,  fry  hxomen 


•Knight  of 


jrol  tt  V-o. 
Rosenberg 


921  Adoipi.t  Pons 

•awmIi.*.  fry  •-Vr<«JU 

332  Breckinridge  Long 

*<-me«if««.  fry  'hamrless  •* 
C  ch.  io»6  Mathew  Mclntyre  *5 

«Wy  London,  fry  Hermit 
2j  Cleveland  Sbnker 

Afeaxaaita.  fry  'Uedilrr 
b.  1921  Willi*  Sharpe  Kilmer 

S»«J  Briar  2nd.  fry  Si.  Frustum 
1919  Bennett  Crain 

rrnvr  Cliqwut.  by  *UcG*e 
K.  b-  1925  John  R  Macomber 

rb.  1932  F.M.Alger 
[  or  Byrd-Damorn .  fry  *5<ia 
is  2nd.  b.  1928  Syndicate 
tdry  Lie  ft.  by  Spearmint 
r.  1929  Dr.  J .  Fred  Adams 

-Lc:n.i,  by  'Knight  of  the  Thistle 
1927  Arthur  UuBcoat 

My  il  other,  by  '  Utmmi 
ol.  ch-  193i  Janon  Fisher.  Jr. 

uncle,  by  Uan  0°  War 
[927  W.  L.  Brann 

fj.  fry  *Oick 
934  A.  G.  Yanderbih 

ratio*,  fry  "HourUss 

ch.  1929  Mrs.  R_  H.  Heigne 

'£os1<t«  Pageant,  by  Grand  Parade 
4.  1931  Dr.  J.  Fred  Adams 

r-i/orv  A.,  fry  Fair  Gam 
,.  1929  R-  J.  Walden 

r-Uhdstone.  fry  5a*<? 
1930  Janon  Fisher.  Jr. 

v  Floss,  fry  i/oa  o'  War 

Maj.  Henry  Leonard 


Legatee-San  San.  fry  Soaiw 


Sagamore  Farm 

Otyuaou.  Ui 

Hi 

anaoo  Hall  farm 

Pn>-at* 

au 

Bi 

Pnvau 

-1- 

Ui 

/^.•.I^r"0!/.*. 

U| 

r«per  Slarlborv 

Pni-ate 

V 

lnnaforu  Farm 

Free 

Lomr  Grerm  Ytiley 

Cannaday  harm 

f  $o 

a 

WH  Beach  Farm 

|2JO 

.4 nnafdxs.  i/rf. 

Bd  Air.  i/rf.*nn 

f  2O0 

to 

gamore  Farm 

1 3O0 

$300 

mw  Beach  Farm 

f  1,000 

jj  iVi  .  i,<>. 

w 

ill  aw  Brook  Farm 

CockeysnlU.  Ui. 

O 

ram  try  Life  Farm 

f  200 

a 

juntry  Life  Farm 

I200 

Bi 

-*ncin5ie.  Md. 

Pri^t* 

FI 

amingo  Farm 

Private 

BruokriiU.  Ui. 

Lt 

>ng  Green  Farm 

f  100 

Pri\-att 

Charles1  Co..  Ui. 

jj 

Pri^te 

F< 

Privat* 

U<mJcUM.  Ui. 

11 

\W9  Beach  Farm 

Private 

Annapolis.  Ui. 

O 

J3O0 

Val^snlU.  Ui. 

D 

arlington.  Md. 

|  JOO 

Janon  Fis'r.er.  Jr. 

Private 

ksxUston.  Ui. 

O 

lade  Valley  Farm 

1 1 00 

Frederick.  Ui. 

S; 

igamore  Farm 

Private 

Pi 

■ospect  HiU  Stnd 

1 300 

G 

$  100 

TatonsrUU.  Ui. 

Bi 

swling  Brook  Stud 

iioo 

Uvs.iu.bwrg.  Ui. 

JBi 

non  Fisher.  Jr. 

EMieskM.  Ui. 

Bi 

Pri\-ate 

L'pper  Uorlboro.  Ud. 

Golden  Wav.  br.  1930 

7oaa  P.  Grier-*Utl*y  H  ay 

*G«A>T>ACE.  blk-  192S 

Grand  Paradt -'trace,  by  Tracery 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fixing  Horse  Farm 
Bola  Farm-; 


Flying  Horse  Farm 
Svulh  H amnion.  Ua 

Bola  Farms 

A'ewbury.  Uass. 


MICHIGAN 


Bitu».  ch.  1924  Montell  Farms 

Peter  Pan-Hulk  Lav.  by  Broomstick 
•Glen  Reach,  b.  191 8  Frederick  M.  Alger.  Jr. 

FUival  Gris-Uiss  Alba,  frv  Koodoo 
Impish,  ch-  1928  Arthur  A.  Bull  and 

Peter  Pan-Stitma.  by  *Jokrm  H.  G.  Perkins 

Koodoo,  ch-  1930  Denis  J.  Aim 

Conrt  Day—Uayautl.  by  LnculiiU 
Morsel,  blk.  19x7  W.  J.  Dowliag 

*\  nlcan-Sveet  Bun.  by  Escoba 
Sis  Roland,  b.  1922  W.  J.  Doariaag 


'Ambassador  ^k-'Bob-O-Unk  2nd.  by  Wilionyx 

MISSOURI 

Herbert  M.  Wooif 
Arthur  Schroeder 
B.  A,  Jones 
R-  P.  Combs 
B.  A.  Jones 


Bow  To  Me.  br.  1933 

*£.pinard-Bcg>mner' s  Luck,  by  BU 
Bvca^  ch.  1921 

BUmd  Buddy— Beaming  Beauty,  by 
•Cloistek.  b.  1921 

Friar  U arcms-Patam  a .  fry  C-vllene 
Colo*  Sesgeakt.  ch.  1923 

Pennant -Pageant,  by  Oeiki 
•COTLOOOMOa.  ch-  19 


Lai 

She 


aU-Soda.  by  Uardani 

1935  Herbert  M.  Wooif 

rgaret  Lairrencc.  by  *Vulcaiu 
.  ch.  I9j9  John  R.  SLepley 

-Black  Sheep,  by  Broomstick 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


,  Uo. 


•Sfs  God  2r*i,  b.  1922  St 
Uaintemon-'Sunbonntt .  by  .^xnsiar 


rurham.  S.  H. 


Allen"  Z 

Casi^0! 

Case°A« 

Catala-V 
foir  Pi 
COCEE3J  • 

COVKT  D 

•Eacton'. 

John  P.  ( 

K.NAVE  H 

•Mont  B 


2nd -La  Uarlayc.  by 

Sired  Uusu.  by  Ha 
tit 

'Juarl.  by  L'uimus 
ataipa.  by  Tracery 
~ypero.  by  *Ogd<n 
stand,  by  *FrtszU 


no.  by  Phalarii 
ilia,  by  *Star 
Yonder .  by  D 


SEW'  JERSEY 

Louis  H.  N-'l-mWiff 

W.  H.  Laboyteaux 
Jos.  M .  Roebling 
W.  W.  Yanghan 
Woodland  Farm 
Mark  M .  Jones 
Meadowview  Farms 


W.  H.  La  Boyteaci 


ado»-view  Farms 


arm 
.  A\  J. 
Farms 


Hcd  Bank.  A".  J. 
Red  Bank.  X.  J. 


Princeton.  X.  J. 
Moorestoini.X.J. 

Hop  Creek  Farms 
Hca  Bank.  A".  J. 
Moorestow-rLK.  J. 

Woodland  Farm 
Rei  Bank.  A'.  /. 

Moorestoira.  m.  J. 


Jioo 

3rivate 


Covert.  Mich. 

Private 

Metamora  Hunt 

Prix-ate 

RedbroS'Farm 

Prix-ate 

Private 

Oryien.  Uick. 

Northville.  Micio. 

Prix-ate 

North%-ille.  Mich. 

Prix-ate 

1 020  Wa'nut  Street 

fsoo 

Kansas  City.  Uo. 

Prix-ate 

Jones  Stock  Farm 

Prix-ate 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Prix-ate 

Jones  Stock  Farm 

Private 

Farnell.  Uo. 

1 1. 000 

Kansas  City.  'Uo. 

Maplecreek  Farm 

Prix-ate 

Prix-ate 

Prix-ate 
Prix-ate 
J  500 

J2O0 

Prix  ate 
Prix-ate 
S 1 .000 

f  500 
Pnx-att 
Prix-ate 


ST.  ELMO  II 


'ST.  ELMO  II,  bred  in  France  by  Lord  Derby, 
is  by  PHAROS,  sire  of  NEARCO,  so]d  for 
S  300,000;  CAMERON  I  AN,  Derby  winner; 
RHODES  SCHOLAR,  Eclipse  Stakes;'  PHARIS; 
*MLZZIE  II,  dam  of  SHOT  PUT,  and  other 
outstanding  performers. 


•ST.  ELMO  II 

Grey,  1932 


PHAROS 


FRISKY 


Scapa  Flow 


Isard  II 


Vietge  Blonde 


LBromus 

fChaucer 
(Anchor* 

TLe  Samaritian 
llrish  Idyll 

TGatdefeu 
(LOiangerit 


(Cvllene 

1  Maid  Mi*  at. 

fSamfoin 

i  Cheery 

(5t.  Stmon 

iCamerburv  Pil 

iLoveU-isely 

(Erybolmt 

(Le  Sancx- 

(Clementina 

JKilwarlm 

( Flitters 

JCambx*se 

(Bougit 

\  AccumulatOT 

lYersaiUes 


*ST.  ELMO  II.  a  handsome  grey,  won  eight  races.,  including  two  in 
Jamaica,  of  which  one  was  the  Jamaica  Grand  Prize  of  1935  and  in 
which  he  carried  126  lbs.  He  won  six  races  in  England,  from  one 
mile  to  1%  miles,  carrying  as  high  as  133  lbs. 

PHAROS,  sire  of  »ST.  ELMO  IL  won  14  races  and  S7M70  in  England, 
and  has  been  leading  sire  in  England  and  Erance, 

PHAROS  is  also  die  sire  of  PHARIS.  unbeaten  and  outstanding  tliree- 
year-old  in  France:  NEARCO.  unbeaten  and  winner  of  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris:  CAMERON1AN.  winner  of  die  Derby,  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
etc.:  FJRDAL'SSJ.  winner  of  St,  Leger,  etc.:  RHODES  SCHOLAR, 
winner  Eclipse  Stakes.  St,  James  Palace  Stakes  (by  five  lengths  from 
Mahmoud,  Davtona,  Calder  and  Midstream).  Ribblesdalc  Stakes,  etc; 
BEKNINA,  best  filly  of  her  year  in  Italy.  MARY  TUDOR  and  THE 
NILE,  winners  of  French  One  Thousand  Guineas:  EN  FRAUDE, 
winner  French  Oaks,  and  many  odier  stakes  winners. 

PHAROS  is  also  sire  of  *MUZZIE  IL  dam  of  SHOT  PUT.  recent 
winner  of  die  inaugural  running  of  Exterminator  Handicap.  Pimlico, 
2  miles  and  70  vards.  earning  122  lbs.  SHOT  PUT  won  over  a  field 
of  nine.  In  three  von  he  has  won  S64H70. 


One 


FRISKY,  dam  of  *ST.  ELMO  II.  was  a  classic  winner  (Fr 
Thousand  Guineas,  etc),  and  also  is  dam  of  TURBULENT,  _ 
two-year-oid  of  1938  in  France:  REEL  IL  stakes  winner  in  France 'and 
Soudi  Africa:  SATR4P.  stakes  winner  in  France:  and  four  odier  winners. 

*ST.  ELMO  II  bo 


ill  last  year 

Mrs.  D.  V.  IMlojy: 


PRJV- 


■RACT 


KEYSTONE  FARM 


Titusville  Road.  Pennington.  N.  J. 


Telephone:  Pennington  232 


Dl.C  EMBER. 


1940 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse  and 
to  the  Horseman  who  believes  "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 

What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


#  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  hlood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  hiood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-estahlish  the  Glencoe 
branch? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

By  Major  J.  F.  W  ALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mares 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  .  .  .  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

enlightens  you  on  every  point  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  breeding.  This  is  the  book  referred  to 
with  such  admiration  by  Humphrey  S.  Finney  in  his 
series  of  articles,  "The  Horse  Breeders'  Primer." 

.83.00 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.  Please  send  copy  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  (In  2  volumes.) 


]  Enclosed  is   check   for  $3.00.   Please  send 
PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING. 

Name  


copy  o 


Street. 


City. 


State 


Neddie,  blk.  1926  W.  \V.  V'aughan 

Colin-Black  Flag,  by  *Lighl  Brigade 
Sting,  b.  1921  Mrs.  M.  M.  Van  Beuren 

Spur-Gnat,  by  *Voler  &  Nelson  Asiel 

*St.  Elmo  2nd.gr.  1932  Mrs.  D.  V.  Kellogg 

Pharos-Frisky,  by  Izard  2nd 
Sun  Mission,  b.  1926  Dr.  J.  W.  Bowley 

*Sun  Briar-*Missinaibi,  by  Rochester 
Teddy  Weed,  dk.  br.  1935  W.  H.  LaBoyteaux 

*Teddy-*Starweed,  by  Phalaris 
♦Tournament  2nd,  gr.  1922  W.  D.  Cleland 

Gay  Crusader-*Reine  des  Peches.  by  Roi  H erode 
Zev.  br.  1920  H.  F.  Sinclair 

The  Finn-Miss  Kearnty.  by  *Planudes 


Oak  Glen  Farm  Private 

Red  Bank.  N.  J. 
Stromboli  Farm  Private 

Wrig htstoun .  A".  J. 
Cedar  Grove  Rd.  Private 

Princeton  .N.J. 
Larkwood  Farm,  N.  J.  $300 

Hop  Creek  Farms  S500 

Holmdel.  N.  J. 
Bedminster  Stock  Farm  $100 

Bedminster.  A*.  J. 
Rancocas  Farm  Private 

Jobstou-n,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Sidney  H.  Scheuer 
The  Jockey  Club 


*Bimbo  3rd,  gr.  1932 

Biribi-Bealrix,  by  Swynford 
Curate,  ch.  1926 

Fair  Play-Irish  Abbess,  by  Celt 
Demonstration,  ch.  1932  Sidney  H.  Scheuer 

Display-Cherry  Court,  by  Black  Jester 
Flarion,  b.  1936  The  Jockey  Club 

Gallant  Fox-Flambino,  by  *Wrack 
Gallant  Prince,  b.  P932  The  Jockey  Club 

Gallant  Fox-*Merry  Princess,  by  *Spanish  Prince  2nd 
Hurryoff,  b.  1930  The  Jockey  Club 

Haste-*Blue  Glass,  by  *Prince  Palatine 
Lardi,  ch.  1923  The  Jockey  Club 

*Light  Brigade -Lardella.  by  *Lackford 
Peanuts,  b.  1922  Robert  L.  Gerry 

*Ambassador  4th-*Agnes  Sard,  by  Sardanapale 
Powerless,  ch.  1927  D.  B.  Macauley 

Runnymede- Little  Ruth,  by  Sir  Martin 
*Rosedale  2nd.  b.  1928  The  Jockey  Club 

*Teddy-Roseola,  by  S-urynford 
Royal  Guard,  b.  1930  The  Jockey  Club 

*Light  Brigade-*  Anchorsholme .  by  Golden  Sun 
Thunderation,  ch.  1924  The  Jockey  Club 

Thunderer-*Sarnia .  by  Quebec 
Which  Mate,  ch.  1930  Mrs.  W.  Austin 

*Uncle  George-Classmate  2nd.  by  Shotgu?t  Wadsworth 


OHIO 

Broca,  ch.  1929  William  B.  Wood 

Bubbling  Over-*Mosaic,  by  Cocksure  2nd 
Jack  Horgan,  br.  1924  Mulvihill  Bros. 

Paul  \Yetdel-*The  Doll,  by  St.  Amant 
*King  Bruce,  b.  1923  Syndicate 

*T  eddy -Persistent,  by  Spearmint 
Pomponius,  b.  1930  River  Divide  Farm 

Pompey  -W  igwam,  by  *Polymelian 
Saladin,  b.  1931  John  W.  Galbreath 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-*Cross  of  Gold,  by  Gay  Crusader 
Sunmelus,  b.  1929  Hugo  F.  Bouse 

*Sun  Briar-Polyxena,  by  *Polytnelian 
Tommy  Boy,  b.  1928  John  W.  Galbreath 

*High  Time-Rock  Pocket,  by  *Ogden 


OKLAHOMA 

Blue  Day,  br.  1928  F.  B.  Koontz 

Whiskaway -Style,  by  *Undtr  Fire 
Khamaseen,  gr.  1931  E.  E.  Fogelson 

Sir  Greysleel-Anquince,  by  Peter  Quince 


Twin  Lakes  Stud  Farm  Si 00 

Goldens  Bridge,  A7.  Y. 
N.  Y.  National  Guard  Private 

Huntington.  L.  I. 
Twin  Lakes  Stud  Farm  $30 

Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Maxwell  Glover  Private 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
G.  V.  Bailev's  Horses'  Home  S25 

Glen  Head.  L.  I. 
Maxwell  G.  Lover  $25 

Avon,  A7.  Y. 
Lookover  Station  Private 

Avon,  AT.  Y. 
Aknusti  Stud  £200 

Delhi,  K.  Y. 
D.  B.  Macauley  $25 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
Leo  W.  Davin  Private 

Caledonia.  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Servis  Private 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Lookover  Station  Private 

Avon.  N.  Y. 
Roy  Bow  $25 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


OREGON 


*Mio  dArezzo,  b.  1929  H.  W.  Ray 

Laland-Margarilona  d'Arezzo,  by  Signorino 

Pharloch,  b.  1934  H.  W.  Ray 

*Pharamond  2nd-Lalch  Key.  by  Mad  Hatter 

Termination,  b.  1933  H.  W.  Ray 

Toro-*Peroration,  by  Clarissimus 


High  Acre  Farm 

Piqua,  O. 
Shannondale  Farm 

Cincinnati.  O. 
Ralph  Perkins  Farm 

Mentor,  O. 
297  S.  High  St. 

Columbus,  O. 
Darby  Dan  Farm 

Galloway,  O. 
Deauville  Farm 

Avon  Lake,  O. 
Darby  Dan  Farm 

Gallouay,  O, 


Paulfred  Farms 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Paulfred  Farms 
Tulsa.  Okla. 


Hawthorn  Stud 
HUlsboro,  Ore. 

Hawthorn  Stud 
HUlsboro,  Ore. 

Hawthorn  Stud 
HUlsboro,  Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Constitution,  b.  1926  W.  M.  Jeffords  Jeffords  Farm 

Man  o'  War-Florence  Webber,  by  *Peep  o'  Day  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 

The  Clown,  b.  1920  Edwin  S.  Dixon.  Jr.        Thomcroft  Stables 

Hessian-Witfut.  by  Mirthful  Paoli,  Pa. 

Valley  Forge,  br.  1928  H.  G.  &  C.  L.  Twaddell  Fair  Acres 

American  Flag-Fiery  Flight,  by  Sweep  Westown,  Pa. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Stars  and  Bars,  b.  1926  F.  O.  Butler 

Pennant -Remembrance,  by  Hamburg 


TENNESSEE 

Pigeon  Wing,  2nd,  ch.  1923  Willard  Wilson 

Maintcnon-* Pigeon  Pie,  by  *Sweeper 
Thundering,  b.  1922  Mrs.  T.  J.  Regan 

Pennant  or  Thunderer-Sainotta,  by  *Sain 
Whiskalong,  br.  1921  Mrs.  T.  J.  Regan 

Whisk  Broom  2nd-Lady  Hamburg  2nd.  by  Hamburg 


TEXAS 

Bar  None,  br.  1925  A.  R.  Eppenaur 

FJernaI-*\'cniie,  Marccvil 
Bim  Bam,  b.  1934  R-  J-  Kleberg,  Jr. 

*Sf.  Germans-Elf,  by  *Chiclc 
Bold  Venture,  ch.  1933  R.  J.  Kleberg,  Jr. 

Germans-Possible,  by  Ultimus 
Brazado  R.  J.  Kleberg 

On  Watch-Kippy,  by  Broomstick 
Cog-Air.  b.  1926  C.  N.  Andrade  II 

Ok  Walch-Kippy,  by  Broomstick 
Equestrian  R.  J.  Kleberg 

Equipoise-FrUctle,  by  Man  o'War 
*Fin~e  Manners,  ch.  1924  A.  R.  Eppenaur 

Souviens  Toi-Photime,  by  Delaunay 
Gala.  Hour  J.  D.  Hertz 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-One  Hour,  by  Snob  2nd 
Kilkerry.  br.  1927  A.  R.  Eppenaur 

Black  Toncy-*Killanna,  by  Killcagh 
Liberty  Limited,  b.  1929  Mrs.  T.  P.  Morgan 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Dare  Say,  by  Cudgel 
Osculator,  b.  1929  Valdina  Farms,  Inc. 

Pompey-Some  More,  by  *Polymelian 
Sangreal.  b.  1933  G  B.  McCamey 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Hayai.  by  Delhi 
St.  Brideaux.  b.  192S  Mrs.  Payne  V  hitney 

*St.  Germans-Panache,  by  Broomstick 
Sortie,  b.  1925  Valdina  Farms 

On  Watch-Kibby.  by  Broomstick 


Hot  Springs 
South  Dakota 


Franklin,  Tenn. 

Pilot  Knob  Farm 
Gallatin.  Tenn. 

Pilot  Knob  Farm 
Gallatin.  Tenn. 


Swastika  Ranch 

Fort  Davis,  Texas 
King  Ranch 

Texas 
King  Ranch 

Texas 
King  Ranch 

Texas 
Arlington,  Texas 

King  Ranch 

Texas 
Swastika  Ranch 

Fort  Davis,  Texas 
King  Ranch 

Texas 
Swastika  Ranch 

Fort  Davis,  Texas 
Morgan  Farm 

Arlington.  Texas 
Valdina  Farms 

Sabinal.  Tex. 
Bedford  Stock  Farm 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 
Ed.  Houghton  Farm 

Dallas,  Texas 
Valdina  Farms 

Sabinal.  Tex. 


Private 
J100 
Jioo 
$100 
$150 
£100 


S100 
Private 


$300 
£100 
S100 


$50 
$50 
$50 


Private 


Private 
Private 
Private 


$250 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private- 

$2SO 
Private 

S500 

$200 
Private 

$300 
Private 
Private 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


HIALEAH  PARK 

lAJefcomed  *lJou  to  ^Qmericci  6  fYJodt  keautij^ut  /\acc  Ct 


ourde 


1941  SEASON 

JANUARY  U  THROUGH  MARCH  1 


STAKE  PROGRAM 


THE  W1DENER  (3-year-olds  and  up,  1  </i  miles,  Mar.    1)  $50,000  added 

THE  FLAMINGO  (3-ycar-olds,  1 1  lS  miles,  Feb.  22)   20,000  added 

McLENNAN  MEMOIUAL  (3-year-olds  and  up,  iy8  miles,  Feb.   15)   10,000  added 

HIALEAH  INAUGURAL  (3-year-olds  and  up,  6  furlongs,  Jan.  8)   5,000  added 

HIALEAH  STAKES  (3-year-olds,  6  furlongs,  Jan.  11)   5,000  added 

THE  MIAMI  BEACH  (3-year-olds  and  up,  1  1-16  miles  on  the  turf,  Jan.  25)   5,000  added 

THE  BAHAMAS  (3-ycar-olds,  7  furlongs,  Feb.  1)   5,000  added 

HIALEAH  JUVENILE  CHAMPIONSHIP  (2-year-olds,  3  furlongs,  Mar.  1)   5,000  added 

THE  PALM  BEACH  (3-year-olds  and  up,  7  furlongs,  Jan.   18)   5,000  added 

THE  EVENING  (3-year-olds  and  up,  fillies  and  mares,  1VS  miles,  Feb.  28)   5,000  added 

THE  BLACK  HELEN  (3-year-olds  and  up,  fillies  and  mares,  7  furlongs,  Feb.  8)   5,000  added 

THE  MIAMI  JOCKEY  CLUB  DINNER  STAKES   (2-year-olds,  3  furlongs,  Feb.  24)   2,000  added 

(For  lady  subscribers) — By  invitation  only 

THE  MIAMI  JOCKEY  CLUB  DINNER  STAKES  (2-year-olds,  3  furlongs,  Feb.  24)   2,000  added 

(For  men  subscribers) — By  invitation  only 


A  Winter  Racing  Paradise  Under  Summer  Skies  For  Visitors  And  Thoroughbreds 


THE  MIAMI  JOCKEY  CLUB,  Inc.,  HIALEAH,  FLORIDA 

JOHN  C.  CLARK  JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER 

President  Chairman  of  the  Board 


F.  A.  O'Keefe.  Jr. 
Hobby  Horse  Farm 
Col.  A.  E.  Peirce 
Dr.  J.  P.  Jones 


Ted  Easy  Syndicate 

*Teddy-Slow  and  Easy,  by  Colin 
Upset,  ch.  191 7  Ed  Rachal 

Whisk  Broom  2nd-Pankhursl,  by  *Voler 


VIRGINIA 

♦Abbot's  Nymph,  b.  1923  H.  P.  Metcalf 

Abbot's  Trace-Flying  Nymph,  by  Hurry  On 
Annapolis,  br.  1926  Mrs.  M.  duPont  Scott 

Man  o'  War-Panoply,  by  Peter  Pan 
Bad  Bill,  ch.  1927 

Ridgely  Nicholas  Majority — Rosetime,  by  Previous 
Battleship,  ch.  1927  Mrs.  M.  duPont  Scott 

Man  o'  War-*Quaranlainc,  by  Sea  Sick 
♦Bei.fonds,  gr.  1922  A.  S.  Hewitt  & 

Isard  2nd-La  Buire,  by  Perth  Audley  Farm 

Blenheim,  b.  1928  Hubert  Phipps 

Blanford-*Flying  Squadron,  by  Light  Brigade 
♦Blue  Pete,  ch.  1921 

Corcyra-Petit  Blue,  by  Eager 
Boston  Mat,  blk.  1930 

Bostonian-*Mattinala,  by  Thrush 
*Caiu,  br.  1925 

*J 'eddy-Cingh,  by  Sizergh 
Chestnut  Oak,  ch.  1926 

A  pprehension-Bantry  Pass,  by  *Sea  King 
Cloth  o'  Gold,  b.  1935  W.  H.  Lipscomb 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Marching  Along,  by  Man  o'  War 
Coo  D'Esprit,  1934  Dr.  L.  M.  Allen 

*Coq  Gaulois-Dulcy,  by  *  Light  Brigade 
Double  Scotch,  b.  1934  Charles  V.  B.  Cushman 

Stimuluz-Lady  Minnie,  by  *Sir  Gallahad  3rd 
Dr.  Freeland,  ch.  1926  John  E.  Hughes 

*Light  Brigade-Toddle,  by  Celt 
Dunlin,  ch.  1920  W.  H.  Lipscomb 

Fair  Play-Dona  Roca,  bv  *Rock  Sand 
Ed  Crump,  ch.  191 2  Mrs.  K.  E.  Hitt 

*Peep  o'  Day-Evalinc  by  *Deceiver 
Espino,  br.  1923  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

*Negofol-Rose  Leaves,  by  Ballot 
♦Foray,  gr.  1934  Marshall  Field 

Tetratema-Black  Ray,  by  Black  Jester    A.  B.  Hancock 
Gallant  Mac.  br.  193 1  H.  C.  McGehee 

*Bright  Knight-Ethel  Gray,  by  Hessian 
*Gino,  gr.  1930  David  N.  Rust,  Jr. 

Tetratema-Teresina,  by  Tracery 
Grand  Time,  ch.  1930  David  A.  Buckley 

High  Time-*La  Grande  Armee,  by  Verdun 
*Happy  Argo,  b.  1923  Blue  Ridge  Stud 

Argosy-Happy  Hours,  by  St.  Monans 
High  Velocity,  br.  1934  H.  P.  Metcalf 

Abbot's  N  ymph-BigSally,  by  Brumado 
*Hillto\vn,  b.  1932  Hawkwood  Farm 

*Blendheim  2nd-*Phaona,  by  Phalaris 
Hydromel,  ch.  1924  James  N.  Andrews 

*Light  Brigade-Honeydcv .  by  Ben  Brush 
Lanyard,  ch.  1923  W.  A.  Laing 

*Piacenes-Saza-Nany,  by  T rap  Rock 
Messenger,  ch.  1920  William  du  Pont,  Jr. 

Fair  Play-Mission,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Milkman,  b.  1927  Mrs.  W.  Plunket 

Cudgel-Milkmaid,  by  *Peep  0'  Day  Stewart 
MoKATAM.b.  1927  F.  A.  O'Keefe,  Jr. 

Bud  Lerner-Katrina,  by  "Brown  Prince  2nd 
Ned  Reich,  br.  1933  L.R.Colbert 

Neddie-Reigh  Nun,  by  *Sunreigh 


Glad  Acres  Farm  Private 

Dallas,  Texas 
Rachal  Farm  Private 

Falfurrias,  Tex. 


Catesby  Farm  Private 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Montpelier  Private 

Montpelier,  Va. 
Sudley  Farm  Private 

Marshall,  Va. 
Montpelier  Private 

Montpelier.  Va, 
Montana  Hall  J  1,000 

White  Post,  Va. 
Rockburn  Farm  Private 

Marshall,  Va. 
Pine  Brook  Farm  Private 

Warrenton,  Va. 
Hobby  Horse  Farm  Private 

Hot  Springs.  Va. 
Warrenton,  Va.  Private 

Ingleside  Farm  $200 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Raspberry  Plains  tarm  Private 

Leesburg,  Va. 
Clifton  Farm  Jioo 

Berryville,  Va. 
Windsor  Farm  Private 

Upperville,  Va. 
Ernest  Ashby  £750 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Raspberry  Plains  Private 

Leesburg,  Va. 
Homeland  Farm  Private 

Middleburg,  Va, 
Burrland  $250 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Ellerslie  Farm  $500 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Audley  Farm  Private 

Berryville,  Va. 
Rockridge  Farm  $500 

Leesburg,  Va. 
High  Acre  Farm  J500 

The  Plains,  Va. 
Blue  Ridge  Stud  Private 

Upperville,  Va. 
Catesby  Farm  Private 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Hawkwood  Farm  $250 

Gardonsville,  Va. 
Somerset,  Va.  Private 

Bunree  Farms  $10 

Amissville,  Va. 
Walnut  Hall  Private 

Boyce,  Va. 
The  Plains  J  500 

Virginia 

Pine  Brook  Farm  J250 

Warrenton,  Va. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Private 


On  Watch,  br.  1017  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones 

Colin-Rubia  Granda,  by  *Grecnan 
Psychic  Bid,  ch.  1932  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane 

Chance  Play-*Queen  Herod,  by  Tetratema 
Pilate,  ch.  1928  A.  S.  Hewitt  & 

Friar  Rock-*Herodias,  by  The  Tetrarch    Audley  Farm 
Playfellow,  b.  191 8  D.  C. Sands 

Fait  Play-Mahubah,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Pompey,  b.  1923  A.  B.  Hancock  and 

*Sun  Briar-Cleopatra,  by  Corcyra       Morven  Stud 
Prince  of  Wales,  br.  1923  D.  C.  Sands 

Hight  Time-Sand  Pocket,  by  *Rock Sand 
Rockminster,  ch.  1919  M.  W.  Carter 

Friar  Rock-Mallard,  by  *Star  Shoot 
Rock  Star,  ch.  1923  Albert  Shaw,  Jr. 

Trap  Rock-*Slar  Emerald,  by  Sunslar 
Rollin,  In,  b.  1928  Walter  H.  Bowes 

Prince  Pal-Ground-Swell,  by  Whisk  Broom  2nd 
Rosemont,  b.  1932  W111.  du  Pont,  Jr. 

The  Porter-Garden  Rose,  by  Colin 
Runantell.  b.  1919  Dr.  A.  C.  Randolph 

Broomslick-Zoola,  by  *St.  Gatien 
Scotch  Broom,  ch.  1920  W.  H.  Lipscomb 

Ultimus-Broom  Flower,  by  Broomstick 
Sir  Luke,  b.  1920  Ridgeley  Nicholas 

Luke  McLuke-Agnes  Virginia,  by  Sir  Dixon 
St.  Henry,  ch.  1919  Audley  Farm 

The  Finn-Lady  Sterling,  by  Hanover 
♦Strolling  Player,  ch.  1925         Audley  Farm 

Grand  Parade-Comedienne  by  Bachelor's  Double 
Sumair,  b.  1927  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

Kwang-Su-*Royal  Mirth,  by  Black  Jester 
Sunador,  ch.  1931  Mrs.  Fay  Ingalls 

*Sun  Briar-* Adorable,  by  Sardanapale 
Sun  Circle,  br.  1922  Miss  Mary  Maxwell 

*Sun  Briar-*Conference,  by  *Rock  Sand 
Sun  Meadow,  b.  1928  William  F.  Hitt 

*Sun  Briar-Red  Clover,  by  Disguise 
Sunpatic,  b.  1930  Clyde  B.  Asher 

*Sun  Briar-Simpaticu,  by  Friar  Rock 
Teufel,  ch.  1933  Capt.  R.  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Diavolo-V ir ginia  L,  by  *McGec 
Time  Maker,  b.  1925  D.  N.  Rust,  Jr. 

The  Porter-Dream  of  Allah,  by  Colin 
Tintagel,  b.  1933  A.  B.  Hancock 

*Sir  Gallahad  jrd-Htloise,  by  Friar  Rock    Marshall  Field 
♦Tourist,  2nd,  b.  1925  Mrs.  Marion  duP.  Scott 

Son-in-Law-Tourainc,  by  Swynford 
War  Peril,  b.  193s  Capt.  R.  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Man  o'  War-*Helingsford  2nd,  by  Ramrod 
Westwick,  b.  1921  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones 

Ullimus-* Madame  Curie,  by  Radium 
Whiskaway,  ch.  1919  C.  T.  Chenery 

Whisk  Broom  2>id-lnaugural,  by  *Voler 

WYOMING 

Broker's  Tip,  br.  1930  Mark  T.  Cox  III 

Black  Toney-*Forlresse,  by  Sardanapale 
Conquistador,  ch.  1924  Mark  T.  Cox  III 

Runnytnede-Hymir ,  by  Dr.  Leggo 
Seth's  Pride,  b.  1928  Mark  T.  Cox  III 

Set-Elizabeth  Jewell,  by  Rock  View 

A  list  of  nearly  650  Government  stallions,  most  of  them  Thoroughbred,  standing 
in  41  states,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  may  be  obtained  from  the  War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ingleside  Farm 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Brookmeade  Farm 

Upperville,  Va. 
Montana  Hall 

White  Post,  Va. 
Benton  Farm 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Ellerslie  Stud 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Benton  Farms 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Orange,  Va. 

Sterling  Farms 

Sterling,  Va. 
Saughton  Farm 

Mounlville,  Va. 
Foxcatcher  Farms 

Boyce,  Va. 
Old  Welbourne  Farm 

Bluemont,  Va. 
Raspberry  Plain  Farm 

Leesburg,  Va. 
Sudley  Farm 

Marshall,  Va. 
Dr.  R.  L.  Hamphrey 

Mountville,  Va. 
Audley  Farm 

Berryville,  Va. 
Burrland 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Warrenton,  Va. 

Homeland  Farm 

Middleburg,  Va. 
Archwood  Manor 

The  Plains,  Va. 
Twin  Oaks  Stud 

Warrenton,  Va. 
Rockridge  Farm 

Leesburg,  Va. 
Ellerslie  Stud 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 

Twin  Oaks  Stud 
Warrenton.  Va. 

Ingleside  Farm 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  Meadow 
Doswell,  Va. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


£300 
J250 
S500 
Private 
J500 
Private 
Jioo 
Private 
Jioo 
Private 
Private 
Jioo 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private. 

Jioo 
Private 
Private 
J500 
J250 
J300 
Private 
J200 
J2SO 


Jsoo 
J250 
J2SO 
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RACING  AT  UTOPIA  PARK 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


ree  of  the  only  six  horses  of  the  historically  famous 
LIPPIZAN  breed  now  in  the  United  States  are  offered  for  sale: 
1  STALLION,  8  years  old — 1  STALLION,  3  years  old — 1  FILLY,  2  years  old 

T  HE  horses  are  at  present  in  Ventura  County.  California.  The  older 
stallion  was  imported  from  the  Spanish  Riding  School,  Vienna;  the  dam 
of  the  younger  stallion  and  filly  was  also  a  graduate  of  this  famous  school. 
The  two  foals  were  born  in  California.  The  older  stallion  is  of  a  totally 
different  blood-strain  than  the  filly  that  will  be  ready  for  breeding  next 
Spring. 

The  sale  of  these  three  LIPPIZANS  affords  the  opportunity  of  owning 
three  rarely  beautiful  animals  and  of  helping  to  perpetuate  the  noble 
breed,  which  for  five  centuries  were  the  Imperial  horses  of  Austria. 
The  LIPPIZANS  were  first  bred  at  Lippiza,  then  a  part  of  Spain,  The  Im- 
perial Farm  was  founded  in  1580  by 
Archduke  Carl.  Striking  in  appearance, 
with  firm  muscles,  the  LIPPIZANS  are 
supple  and  lively.  Their  walk  is  light  and 
all  their  movements  are  graceful.  The 
stallions,  though  spirited,  are  tractable 
and  affectionate.  Their  characteristics  are 
a  wide  forehead,  dark  expressive  eyes, 
broad  chest  and  gracefully-arched  neck. 
Their  intelligence  is  amazing. 

W rite  for  further  information  to  the 
authorized  agent.  Jack  Gardner,  205  S. 
Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES 

Founded  1927 
316  East  91st  Street,    New  York  City 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 


eafam 


A  t  is  not  necessary  to  win  a  cup  in  order  to  enjoy 
riding. 

Boots  &  Saddles  realizes  that  many  estimable  people 
want  the  thrill  of  riding  over  trails  or  across  country 
with  no  thought  of  ever  entering  a  competition. 

Boots  &  Saddles  offers  sound  and  simple  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals — expert  teaching  to  those  willing 
to  do  the  necessary  work — in  classes  so  small  that  the 
attention  is  virtually  individual,  in  a  pleasant  and  con- 
genial atmosphere,  on  Schooled  horses,  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 

Write  or  telephone  today  for  an  appointment 

Dressing  rooms,  showers,  and  lockers  in  which  you  may 
leave  riding  clothes 


to  point  out  New  York  as  the  hor- 
rible example  of  governmental  greed 
and  ask  him  whether  he  would 
rather  make  six  millions  a  year  for 
two  or  three  years,  then  oblivion, 
or  whether  he  will  not  be  content 
to  make  half  that  much  for  as  many 
years  as  he  chooses  to  name — for  his 
lifetime  and  mine  and  for  as  many 
lifetimes  as  there  will  be  generations 
to  follow. 

I  am  going  to  impress  it  on  him 
by  simple  arithmetic — by  showing 
him  that  a  $700,000  "handle"  doesn't 
mean  that  700,000  betting  dollars 
came  to  the  races,  but  that,  theo- 
retically, we  might  broadly  describe 
such  a  handle  as  the  same  8100,000, 
bet  and  re-bet  seven  times. 

Then  I  shall  ask  him  to  subtract 
from  each  race's  turnover. 
After  seven  races,  80.5%  of  the 
original  $100,000  would  have  van- 
ished. On  an  eight-race  card,  this 
would  amount  to  9-2%.  (I  admit 
that  this  is  not  strictly  factual,  be- 
cause, were  a  percentage  taken  from 
the  first  $100,000.  there  would  not 
be  $100,000  left  to  wager  on  the 
second  race,  even  less  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.) 

Mayhap  I  could  even  catch  my 
friend  of  the  government  in  the 
mood  to  be  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  a  liberty-loving  people 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  follow 
whatever  form  of  relaxation  they 
choose.  It  is  time  that  a  sport  such 
as  racing,  in  a  free  country,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  conduct  itself 
on  its  own  merits,  without  bearing 
the  stigma  of  existing  only  while 
the  government  is  willing  to  wink 
at  what  it  considers  "an  evil,"  be- 
cause it  finds  in  this  evil  an  addi- 
tional source  of  revenue  to  feed  the 
political  machine. 

Mayhap  he  can  be  persuaded  that 
a  government  which  advocates  a 
more  lenient  treatment  of  a  really 
popular  sport  might  reap,  not  only 
a  harvest  of  dollars,  but  a  harvest 
of  appreciation  as  well  from  a  peo- 
ple whose  welfare  is  government's 
only  excuse  for  being. 

I  am  going  to  impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  Maryland  racing  took 
a  new  lease  on  life  because  pro- 
moters and  government  agreed  upon 
a  more  moderate  "take."  And  that 
California  thrives  on  a  "take"  that 
has  been  cut  and  re-eut,  after  the 
sport  proved  that  its  popularity  was 
stronger  than  the  wildest  estimates. 

When  I  point  out  that  neither 
Maryland  nor  California  can  boast 
of  anything  like  the  tremendous 
drawing  power  of  a  track  well- 
equipped,  well-regulated,  and  situ- 
ated within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  I  believe 
he  will  agree  that  a  total  "take"  of 
<ir;  .  three  each  to  track  and  state, 
and  no  breakage  (an  insult  to  the 
public  intelligence)  will  not  only  be 
adequate,  but  more  than  enough  for 
profitable,  enduring  conduct  of  the 
sport . 

Because  I  feel  that  my  govern- 
ment-partner can  be  made  to  see 
this.  I  feel  emboldened  to  make  a 
real  investment,  build  a  modern  race 


track  on  the  order  of  Santa  Anita 
or  Hollywood  Park.  A  track  that 
can  accommodate  big-time  crowds. 
An  investment  that  is  justified  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  anticipation  of 
a  long  pull,  rather  than  a  hit-and- 
run  existence  based  on  the  premise 
that  it's  best  to  make  it  while  the" 
making  is  good  and  permitting  no 
more  than  the  futile  patching  of 
old.  outmoded  plants. 

Utopia  Park  will  have  a  racing 
strip  not  so  large  as  Belmont's  mile- 
and-one-half  but  at  least  as  large  as 
Saratoga's  mile-and-one-eighth  and 
possibly  a  furlong  larger.  A  strip, 
in  other  words,  not  so  small  as  the 
mile  oval  for  which  short-sighted 
turf  writers  clamor,  but  small  enough 
to  permit  good  vision. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision  for  a 
medium-sized  track.  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  hazards  of 
the  short  turns  and  short  stretches 
of  the  mile  tracks — turns  which  in- 
vite "run-outs"  and  other  disasters, 
and  stretches  which  work  all  to  the 
advantage  of  front-running  horses 
and  the  disadvantage  of  the  others. 

I have  also  taken  notice  of  the 
fact  that  smaller  tracks  than  a 
mile-and-one-eighth  make  very  diffi- 
cult the  programming  of  races  from 
the  popular  mile-and-one-quarter  to 
the  now  "classic"  mile-and-one-half . 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  for  a 
moment  that  Utopia  Park  will  not 
abound  in  races  of  these  and  greater 
distances.  In  this  decision,  I  would 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Alfred 
Vanderbilt  who  has  launched  a 
courageous  and  far-sighted  campaign 
for  the  popularization  of  route  rac- 
ing at  Belmont  Park. 

Too  long,  in  my  opinion,  has  the 
true  mark  of  quality  in  a  Thorough- 
bred —  endurance  —  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  demand  for  large  fields 
of  short-winded  speed  horses  whose 
main  attribute  is  their  greater  avail- 
ability as  betting-machine-fodder. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  I 
feel  that  the  public  will  wager,  when 
educated,  as  freely  upon  moderate 
fields  of  high-class  routers  as  they 
now  do  upon  the  larger  fields  of  pure 
sprinters.  It  makes  for  more  enjoy- 
able watching,  too. 

We  take  notice  that  mutuels  bring 
a  cheaper  grade  of  horses  to  the 
tracks  which  adopt  them  and  that 
the  New  York  tracks,  with,  a.gain. 
the  exceptions  of  Belmont  and  Sara- 
toga, were  not  long  in  developing 
the  symptoms. 

Utopia  Park  will  prove  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  surrender  to  the 
waves  of  inferior  class  which  threaten 
those  tracks.  I  believe  that  any  first- 
class  race  track  can  attract  the  type 
of  performers  it  chooses. 

Like  Belmont  and  Saratoga,  Utopia 
Park  will  feature  stables.  Good 
stables  and  plenty  of  them.  It  will 
not  place  itself  in  the  position  of 
Jamaica.  Aqueduct  and  Empire  City 
in  that  all  three  combined  could  not 
house  enough  horses  to  conduct  one 
single  meeting  were  it  not  for  their 
reliance  upon  Belmont's  ample  space. 
Utopia  Park  would  not  like  to 
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cultivate  the  ill  will  of  horsemen 
who  have  to  shoulder  the  additional 
expense  of  vanning  to  and  from 
those  tracks. 

Care  of  the  tracks,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant point.  I'topia  Park  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  well-groomed, 
well-planned  racing  strips  of  Sara- 
toga and  Belmont,  on  which  horse- 
men can  fed  safe  in  racing  and 
training  their  charges,  but,  like  these 
tracks,  it  will  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional strip  solely  for  training  pur- 
poses. Utopia  Park  will  profit  from 
the  observation  that  few  racing 
strips  arc  kept  in  proper  repair  and 
that,  at  best,  some  of  them  are 
downright  dangerous. 

I'topia  Park  will  correct  another 
unseemly  blunder  seen  at  almost  all 
tracks.  It  will  reach  clear  across  the 
continent  to  take  a  leaf  from  Santa 
Anita's  book  in  providing  respect- 
able housing  and  sanitary  conditions 
for  stable  help. 

Now  I  have  often  heard  the  pay- 
ing spectator  described  as  "the  man 
who  pays  the  freight,  who  makes 
the  game."  True  as  it  is  of  most 
sports.  I  feel  that  it  is  no  more 
than  partly  true  of  horse  racing. 

My  contention  is  that,  in  horse 
racing,  there  are  two  groups  of 
freight-payers.  The  first  consists  of 
these  paying  specators;  the  second, 
really  the  more  important  group,  of 
the  breeders  and  purchasers  of  fine 
horses. 

Each  individual  in  the  first  group, 
after  all.  is  a  small  contributor,  re- 
ceiving, in  return  for  his  admission 
fee,  as  much  or  more  than  he'd  be 
likely  to  get  for  it  in  any  form  of 
organized  amusement. 

The  latter  group  spends  prodigious 
sums — sums  which  dwarf  the  invest- 
ment of  the  track  owners,  whose 
investments  are  permanent.  Hence, 
the  second  group  is  much  the  more 
worthy  of  every  consideration. 

Yet  the  paying  spectator  is  of  im- 
portance, too.  Consequently.  Utopia 
Park  will  offer  a  few  additional 
items  for  his  comfort  beyond  ade- 
quate seating  arrangements. 

For  item  one  it  will  have  to  reach 
westward  to  Santa  Anita  again  for 
the  blueprint  of  its  parking  space. 
Certainly  it  could  choose  no  New 


York  course  to  emulate  in  this  re- 
gard. Many  spectators  in  New  York 
must  park,  not  only  outside  the 
track  itself,  but  some  of  them  so 
far  away  as  to  require  taxi  service! 

While  I'topia  Park  will  be  no 
more  able  than  other  tracks  to  in- 
fluence the  exorbitant  prices  of  re- 
freshment concessionaires,  it  will  at 
least  make  a  strong  effort  to  point 
out  the  unpopular  public  reception 
of  such  a  policy.  One  thing  it  can 
do  about  refreshment — and  which, 
at  practically  no  cost,  will  reap  a 
golden  harvest  of  goodwill — is  to 
provide  free  drinking-water  foun- 
tains. 

In  retrospect,  permit  me  to  review 
the  strength  of  the  tracks  which 
would  be  my  competitors. 

Belmont  Park,  which  represents 
a  real  investment,  and  a  far- 
sighted,  unselfish  one,  is  the  one 
track  across  the  river  I  would  fear 
to  oppose  were  it  left  to  its  own 
management. 

Having  for  years  drawn  an  un- 
deservedly unfriendly  press,  which 
based  its  criticism  on  a  mythically 
snobbish  attitude,  Belmont  even  this 
year  got  off  to  a  bad  start  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  tracks  which, 
comparatively,  had  so  little  to  offer. 

Coupled  with  the  apathy  thus 
bred,  unseasonably  bad  weather  con- 
spired to  keep  crowds  away  in 
droves.  However,  toward  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  the  excellence  of  the 
programmes  and  surroundings,  as 
well  as  a  relenting  of  the  elements, 
slowly  began  to  break  down  this 
apathy  and  the  patronage  bode  well 
for  the  future. 

Belmont,  in  all  probability,  fin- 
ished the  meeting  with  a  profit  bal- 
ance. A  profit  probably  ridiculous 
when  placed  against  the  principal. 
One  hopes  and  believes  that  it  will 
be  more  justly  rewarded  in  the  fu- 
ture but  doubts  that  it  can  survive 
against  the  inroads  of  Utopia  Park 
as  long  as  Belmont's  government- 
partner  continues  to  be  so  greedy. 

That  Jamaica,  Aqueduct,  and 
Empire  City  were  hopelessly  inade- 
quate from  every  standpoint  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned.  Yet  they  were 
singularly  blessed  with  unprecedented 
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An  outstanding  example  of  excellent  parking  facilities  is 
that  at  the  Santa  Anita  track,  Arcadia,  Cal. 


SANTA  ANITA  PARK 

OPENS  DECEMBER  28,  1940 
RACING  TO  MARCH  8,  1941 
47  Days — Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 


Schedule  of  Stakes  and  Purses 

Santa  Anita  Handicap— ($100,000  added) 
(To  be  run  Saturday,  March  1,  1941) 

Santa  Anita  Derby— ($50,000  added) 

(To  be  run  Wednesday,  February  12,  1941 J 

San  Jnan  Capistrano  Handicap — ($50,000  added) 
(To  be  run  Saturday,  March  8,  1941) 

TWO  STAKES  $15,000  each 

EIGHT  STAKES  $10,000  each 

TWO  STAKES  $  5,000  each 

Daily  features   $2,500  or  more 

Minimum  purses  $1,500  each  day 


LOS  ANGELES  TURF  CLUB,  INC. 

SANTA  ANITA  PARK,  ARCADIA,  CALIFORNIA 


NEW,  FAST 
STREAMLINER  TO 


Soulh&m  Cl/ugona- 


From  December  15  to  March  31,  Southern  Pacific- 
Rock  Island's  new  streamliner  Arizona  Limited 
will  leave  Chicago  every  other  day  for  the  sunny 
resort  and  guest  ranch  country  of  El  Paso,  Tucson 
and  Phoenix.  All-Pullman,  all  rooms,  extra  fare. 
For  folder,  write  0.  P.  Bartlett,  Dept.  CR-12,  310 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SP 


The  Friendly 
Southern  Pacific 
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"GIVE  HIM  A  MEURISSE 
POLO  MALLET" 

Every  polo  player,  be  he  beginner  or 
handicap  player,  will  enjoy  swinging 
a  Meurisse  Stick.  Stock  models  can 
be  furnished  to  present  at  Christmas 
and  exchanged  later  if  he  prefers 
some  other  model. 

STOCK  MODELS,  14.00  to  $5.00. 
PRACTICE  STICK  $2.75 

GIFTS 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  RIDE 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


Charles  Meurisse  &  Co. 
8  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  and  post  paid  your 
booklet  "GIFTS"  for  Men  and  Women 
Who  Ride. 

Name   

Address  

City  State  

MEURISSE 


KENTUCKY  JOBS 
Regular  style  lads 
Breeches  . 
Trouser-fil  Slacks 
Frontier  Pants 
Riding  Coats 
Forma]  Habits 
Informal  Habits 
Sport  Shirts 
Sport  Hats 
Neckties 
Ascots  . 
Stock  Ties 
Boots    .  . 


Kentucky  Joels  are  worn  by 
smart  riders  everywhere 


Lowest  Prices  for  Highest  Quality 
At  better  stores  everywhere 
or  write  us  direct 


patronage.  Any  of  these  will  show 
a  distinctly  larger  profit  than  the 
Nassau  County  course. 

The  press,  of  course,  was  far  more 
kindly  to  them.  Each  opening  was 
wildly  heralded  by  favorable  printed 
comment  on  the  "enlargements"  and 
"improvements"  which,  when  ac- 
tually encountered,  turned  out  to 
be  little  more  than  gestures. 

One  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
friendly  press,  instead  of  function- 
ing ;is  press-agents,  would  have 
been  more  constructively  friendly 
had  it  merely  pointed  out  that,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  allotted  be- 
tween the  belated  writing  of  New 
York's  enabling  act  and  the  open- 
ing dates,  Jamaica,  Aqueduct  and 
Empire  City  had  done  everything 
possible  for  the  moment  and  that 
reconstruction  was  pending. 

From  those  tracks,  I  would  fear 
nothing  in  the  way  of  opposition. 

The  case  of  Saratoga  is  somewhat 
akin  to  Belmont.  With  emphasis 
upon  the  quality,  rather  than  the 
commercial  aspects  of  racing,  it  is 
one  of  the  last  frontiers  of  true 
sport. 


Unable,  because  of  its  rural  set- 
ting, to  offer  large  added-money 
purses,  Saratoga  nevertheless  offers 
a  larger  proportion  of  stakes  than 
any  track  we  can  think  of.  The 
overnight  events,  moreover,  are 
largely  designed  as  tests  for  the 
eligibles  to  these  stakes  and,  of  the 
balance,  few  are  designed  to  attract 
other  than  the  better  grade  of  horses 
hkely  to  be  found  among  the  stable- 
mates  of  these  stakes  hopefuls. 

But  once  again  we  must  con- 
sider the  silent  partner  —  govern- 
ment— and  his  insatiable  appetite. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  will 
ever  again  perrpit  the  vacation 
month — the  richest  of  harvests — to 
pass  with  nothing  but  the  lightest 
of  "handles"  to  replenish  his  larder. 

Probably  government  will  cause 
August  racing  to  be  instituted  in 
metropolitan  New  York  in  1941. 
And,  without  the  so-necessary  sup- 
port of  downstate  race-goers,  Sara- 
toga would  then  have  to  pass  from 
the  scene  of  big-time  racing. 

Let's  just  say  that  so  far  Utopia 
Park,  New  Jersey,  has  a  very 
healthy  prospectus. 


TRAVELERS  REST 


Yearlings  play  in  the  foreground  while  horses  race  on  the 
track  at  the  Keencland  race  track,  Lexington,  Ky. 

HORSE  OF  THE  YEAR 

(Continued  from  paye  30) 


in  this  country,  the  winner  of 
$.^28,165.  (Sir  Gallahad  3rd  has  two 
other  horses  to  his  credit  who  have 
earned  more  than  $100,000 — Gallant 
Sir  and  Fighting  Fox;  only  Fair 
Play  and  Man  o'  War  exceed  this 
record.) 

By  1930,  Sir  Gallahad  3rd  was 
the  leading  American  sire,  with  win 
ners  of  $422,200  to  his  credit.  In 
1933  and  1934  he  was  again  on  top. 
so  that  if  the  final  figures  of  1940 
once  more  show  him  at  the  head  of 
the  tree  then  only  historic  Lexing- 
ton and  Star  Shoot  would  still  lead 
him,  the  former  having  led  the 
American  list  the  phenomenal  num- 
ber of  16  times  and  the  latter  5. 

Sir  Gallahad  is  a  rich  bay.  16.1 
in  height.  1,305  lbs.  in  weight. 

Sir  Gallahad  apparently  can  do 
anything.  He  can  produce  precocious 
two-year-olds,  having  led  the  juve- 
nile list  in  1933  and  1936.  He  can 
produce  horses  that  go  on.  He  can 
produce  horses  who  will  themselves 
I  make  outstanding  sires,  as  witness 
Gallant  Fox  and  the  ill-starred 
Insco.  He  can  produce  broodmares, 
having  led  the  list  as  recently  as 


last  year  in  this  respect;  the  dams 
of  Challedon.  Johnstown  and  Jacola 
are  mares  by  our  hero. 

The  demand  for  Sir  Gallahad 
youngsters  can  hardly  be  satisfied; 
in  13  years  they  have  brought  more 
than  $1,000,000*  on  the  auction  block 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  have  never  been  offered  for 
sale.  In  1930.  13  of  his  youngsters 
sold  for  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
$•246,300;  that  there  has  been  no 
slackening  in  the  demand  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  last 
year  16  were  sold  for  $159.S50  and 
this  year  11  for  $64,000. 

SIR  Gallahad  is  no  longer  a  young 
horse,  having  reached  the  dis- 
tinguished age  of  20.  When  I  last  saw 
him.  however,  he  was  apparently 
still  enjoying  some  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life.  He  should  go  on  for 
many  years,  contributing  to  the 
glory  and  the  growing  strength  of 
the  American  turf.  More  power  to 
him! 

We  take  pleasure  in  nominating 
Sir  Gallahad  3rd  as  the  Horse  of 
the  Year.  P.  V. 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


if 


fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave  .  Baltimore.  Md. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  S6.00  PER  CALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
AMAZING  BOOK 

Tells  about  dry  air  dangers;  tells 
about  a  simple  machine  that 
moistens  the  air,  guards  against 
winter  Ills,  protects  drapes  and 
furniture;  LOW  PRICED  Send 
postcard  today,  no  obligation,  to 
THE  HARRY  ALTER  CO. 
1722  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
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HORSEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

{Cortlmued  from  page  29) 


oil!  cbsrtt) 


GIFTS 


troii  tlm  famous 
HoTMuan  f  shop 


Smc  Tin  hi'tix-r  ><■  Su^F i  »-hi« 
SADDLES  ol  ♦vpes  new  usee 
JODHPURS  Lodies  i  Mer  s 
BREECHES  from  2.95 

ENGLISH  BOOTS   '  9.95 

SPURS    Ne»e-  ri«t 
CROPS  WHIPS 

JEWELRY  Pins 
rro  -  E: 

"  i*:  -  a-     "  <-ee: 

COWBOY  Outfm  Boors  Hats 

carriage  lamps  e+c. 


ISO 

.d: 

1.00 

1.95 
1650 


exrnanpft   a"  an* 


KRUFFmnn 

141  EIST  Hth  ST.,  n  V. 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shcrt  exercising  co-~s  SB1 
'vf»  ncrru-al  wood  pony  ca-t  $50. 
Ne»  -usse-  exe-cising  ha-ness  $35. 
New  fine  ha-ness  $75. 
New  combino+ior    b-id!es    $20  with 
bits,  S23.5D. 

Viceroy  show  wogons  complete  covers 
$350. 

Goert  oirrfn — 

v\  oODns  and  harness  $I63D 

Colonial  Post  Lamp 

$10.00  Prepaid 

Electrified 
Poodocrs  Kennels, 
Lowns  Drivewoys 
10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 

R.AY  HAZEN 

545  D  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


STAMP  COLLECTION 

Comprising  about  1.000.  all 
different,  all  over  50  year?  old- 
Some  rare  one?  catalogued  by 
Scott  up  to  S250. 

Owner  would  sell  entire  col- 
lection, or  selections,  at  big 
discounts  off  Scott  price--. 

As  part  or  entire  payment 
would  accept  suitable  small  car. 

Box  43.  c  o  Country  Life 
127(1  Sixth  Ave...  >ev  York.  N.  Y. 


EX-BRITISH  OFFICER 

desires  position  as  Stable-Manager,  wide 
ex^e'ience  of  hunters  and  Thorough- 
breds   age  4£.  trustworthy,  references. 

Write 

Box  44.  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
127D  Sixtr.   Avenue    New   York.   N.  Y. 


1  an  anxious  ti.  find  &  position  for  my  former 
employi  wtu  1  Tecommend  a*  s  capable  rider 
and  able  to  taxe  charge  of  horgeE  He  hat 
sehooiec  roT  humerp  and  jumpers.  He  if  1?* 
years  old.  quiet,  conscientious  sober  and  has 
0*949  desire  tn  be  helpful  Mrs.  Waller  Kees. 
Ar  1  an:  learinc  the  East .  please  write  direct  tt- : 
EUGENE  MANNING.  418  East  7tti  Street 
Brooklyn.  N  Y. 


Goal  milt  is  recommended  lor 
Ty.—  ^  infant  feeding  Here  if  oppor- 
,L  tunny  in  goat  dairying  :r.  every 

commrmitT.  Learn  about  it  in 
tnis  monthly  magazine — 3  years  El;  in- 
troductory 5  months  10c 

DAISY  COAT  JOURNAL 
DeDt    404E  Fairburv.  Nebr 


any  company  of  which  be  formed  a 
part  If fraii  to  talk  horse,  his  tongue 
w  a*  immediately  loosened,  he  became 
eloquent.  Although  generally  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  diffident  as  a 
talker,  he  could  throw  the  eloquence 
of  Chauneey  I>epew  in  the  shade 
when  the  subject  was  horse." 

There  were  many  Yanderbilt  chil- 
dren through  these  years  and  they 
were  all.  almost  without  exception 
until  we  come  to  Alfred's  brother 
George,  interested  in  horses.  Not  the 
least  w  as  Alfred's  father,  from  whom 
he  took  his  name:  he  built  a  private 
polo  field  near  Newport,  he  took 
over  the  National  Horse  Show  sin- 
gle-handed: he  became  the  world's 
most  famous  amateur  coachman;  he 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania  and 
flowers  in  his  horse  show  colors  are 
jmnually  laid  beside  the  empty  vault 
in  his  Staten  Island  tomb. 

Alfred's  mother,  too.  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Isaac  Emerson  of  Bromo- 
Seltzer  fame,  is  deeply  interested  in 
horses.  Indeed,  she  built  up  the 
breeciing  farm  in  the  W  orthingt.on 
Y alley.  Sagamore  Farm,  which  is 
now  the  base  of  Alfred's  operations. 
And  she  gave  him.  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  in  1933,  the  nucleus 
of  the  racing  stable  he  now  owns. 

Vot-ng  Alfred  Yanderbilt — I 
suppose  he'll  lie  called  "young" 
for  many  years  to  come — was  born 
in  London  on  September  22,  1912. 
He  was  soon  brought  to  America 
and.  after  a  session  with  tutors  and 
governesses,  was  installed  in  the 
Florida-Adirondack  School,  which 
divides  its  time  between  north  and 
south  as  the  weather  dictates. 

From  there  he  went  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  received  his  "'Daily  Racing 
Form"  (in  a  plain  wrapper,  if  you 
please,  so  the  school  authorities 
wouldn't  throw  it  out ) .  and  earned 
a  few  odd  quarters  by  making  book 
among  his  fellow-students  on  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  A  year  and  a  half 
at  Yale,  which  he  didn't  particu- 
larly enjoy,  completed  his  formal 
schooling. 

He  bought  his  first  horse  at  the 
Saratoga  Sales.  Sue  Jones,  at  the 
age  of  19.  He  knew  then  that  he 
wanted  to  operate  a  stud.  And  he 
began  modestly  enough,  starting  in 
8  races  in  1932  and  winning  $125. 
Three  years  later  he  started  horses 
in  509  races,  won  88.  and  earned 
$303,705  to  be  the  leading  owner 
for  the  year. 

By  that  time  his  mother  had 
given  him  her  racing  stable;  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  wonderful  Dis- 
covery, and  had  90  horses  in  train- 
ing— let  alone  countless  broodmares 
and  a  couple  of  stallions.  Discovery 
is  today  the  premier  at  his  farm  and 
will  ever  be  bis  great  love:  he  prob- 
ably never  got  a  bigger  thrill  than 
the  misty  morning  when  he  first 
tried  Discovery's  youngsters  and 
found  that  they  could  run  too. 

The  statement  has  been  published 
that  Yanderbilt  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  breeding  and  goes  at  his 
efforts  in  rather  a  naive  way.  In- 
deed, that  his  onlv  interest  in  life 


is  tn  pass  the  time.  Nothing  could 
be  sillier. 

He  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  young 
man.  fair-minded  and  well  able  to 
make  decisions — as  ready  to  say 
"no"  as  "yes".  His  interest  in  the 
background  of  the  horse  is  intense. 
He  knows  just  what  he's  doing  at 
the  farm.  He  underwrites  "American 
Rate  Horses"  only  because  he  wants 
the  public  to  understand  more 
about  the  production  of  horses.  In- 
deed, he  once  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  on  a  photographer  because 
that  artist  wanted  to  devote  himself 
not  to  the  commonplace  split-second 
in  which  a  finish  is  decided  but  to 
the  fascination  of  the  twenty-three 
and  a  half  hours  in  which  the  horse 
has  not  actually  been  running  in  a 
race. 

Alfred  Yanderbilt  exercises  the 
closest  supervision  over  the  activi- 
ties of  his  farm  and  stable  and  con- 
ducts most  of  their  affairs  in  person. 

Four  years  ago,  when  he  was  24. 
Alfred  Yanderbilt  was  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club,  which  operates  Pimlico,  and 
took  such  a  surprisingly  active  in- 
terest in  the  place  that  he  was  soon 
elected  its  president.  The  next  year 
he  became  the  youngest  member 
ever  elected  to  The  Jockey  Club. 
.And  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  Belmont  Park  soon  followed. 

The  same  close  attention  which 
he  gives  to  his  own  farm  and  stable 
he  now  extends  to  Pimlico  and  Bel- 
mont. He  devotes  practically  all  his 
thought  and  time  to  them — with, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  racing,  ad- 
mirable results. 

He  set  out  to  popularize  both 
tracks.  He  installed  a  public  addres.- 
system  at  Pimlico.  revived  historic 
races,  got  War  Admiral  and  Sea- 
biscuit  to  meet  there,  inaugurated 
a  program  of  a  stake  a  day.  He 
was  the  first  to  install  the  Puett 
starting  gate  in  the  East,  spent  $58.- 
000  removing  a  hillock  which  ob- 
scured part  of  the  track,  rebuilt  the 
popular  steeplechase  course.  He  re- 
vised Belmont  when  mutuel  betting 
came  to  New  Y  ork,  and  the  many 
changes  he  made  were  hardly  less 
advantageous  to  racing  than  those 
he  resisted.  He  hopes  to  operate 
both  plants  successfully  l>ecause  he 
believes  that  anything  worth  its 
salt  must  pay  its  own  way. 

It  has  been  said  that  .Alfred  Yan- 
derbilt at  the  age  of  28  has  just 
about  reached  the  top  of  his  chosen 
profession.  To  anyone  who  has  been 
in  contact  with  his  agile  and  ener- 
getic mind  the  point  hardly  seems 
significant.  This  young  man.  despite 
the  sizeable  fortune  he  has  inherited, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  work,  will  think  up  lots  of  things 
to  do  in  the  next  few  years — and 
many  of  them  will  earn  the  approval 
and  thanks  of  all  who  are  as  sin- 
cerely interested  in  horses  as  he  is. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  respect 
that  we  salute  Alfred  Yanderbilt  a? 
the  Horseman  of  the  Year  1940. 
We'll  be  surprised  if  he  doesn't  earn 
the  honor  again. 

Peter  Yischer 
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GOOD 

OCEAN  rBONT  AT  43rd  ST. 


|o  those  who  prefer  the 
niceties  of  gracious  living, 
the  Good  offers  an  ex- 
clusive dub-like  residence 
in  the  fashionable  north- 
shore  district.  Oceanfront, 
private  bathing  beach,  beach 
and  deck  sports,  handy  to 
all  recreations.  Distinguish- 
ed cuisine,  attentive  service. 
Garage  on  premises.  Care- 
fully restricted  guest  list. 
Open  all  year,  reservations 
desirable.  Booklet. 

Carolyn  G.  Good,  Pres. 

Ernest  McDonald,  Mgr. 


THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
THIS  SIDE  OF  EGYPT.  .. 

fo- 
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"9*  And  we  mean  NOl 
substitute  For  Tucson  is  ' 
unique.  No  other  dry  in 
the  southwest  nor  else- 
where in  America  has  the 
peculiar  combination  of 
rarefied  air. . .  exceedingly 
low  humidiry. .  .warm, 
soothing  sunshine  with 
just  the  right  altitude 
...which  makes  Tucson 
the  midwinter  mecca  for 
w'-Kr^-yV^  smart  Americans  from 
every  state. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 


TUCSON  SUNSHINE  CLIMATE  CLU3 

2025  C  Ciolto,  TUCSON,  Anzonn 
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Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods 
For  INDIAN  ROCK  TURKEYS  We  Go  f 


Yes,  your  Christmas  will  be  happier,  we  are  sure,  if 
your  festive  table  is  graced  with  a  domestic  or  wild 
turkey  right  from  Indian  Rock  Game  Farm. 

also 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS,  GREY  MALLARD  DUCKS. 
BRONZE,  WHITE  HOLLAND,  CROSSED  AND  WILD 
TURKEYS 

FRESHLY  DRESSED  GAME  BIRDS  AND  TURKEYS 

SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  BY  PARCEL  POST 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

NEWTOWN  Tel.  Newtown  340  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


Blacknecked  Swan. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


T>#1 

>\V^  HOOF 
OINTMENT 

Corrects  soreness 
and  brittle  Hoojs 

On  the  market 

Over  50  Years  FREE-Sendusthename 

Quarts  ...$1.50  of  your  dealer  and  we'll 

Vi  Gal.  ...  2.50  mail  you  informative 

Gal  4.E0  circular   on    Care  of 

25 »   12.50  Horses'  Feet. 

W.  F.  VALENTINE  &  CO. 

ba°rkblif  notrsali'sfled  DEPT.  C.  TOLEDO.  0. 
with  fr.i  ran.  (FormerlyCircleville. 0.) 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  500  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  and  blood  lines. 

We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Accredited   for  both  TB 
and  Bang's  disease. 

Send  for  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


EBEE^  HORSE 
lUEE  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fincj  prices  for  saddlery  I 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse 
raen  Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  nrpt.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md 


Jk 


$2.00 
Pint 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILC0XS0N  REMEDY  CO, 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


HATCH  YOUR  OWN 

Game  Birds  and  Fancy  Chicks 
Champion  Fair  Samnle  Flock 
at  Neppco.  Atlantic  City,  bred 
by  El  wood  Taylor,  was  hatched 
in  an  American.  Fanciers 
everywhere  know  that  Amer- 
ican incubators  are  the  be^t 
lers  of  small  flocks  of  prize- 
winning:  birds.  Enthusiastic  letters  in  catalog 
tell  of  bi-  hatches  of  different  breeds. 
AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Deot.  CL  New  Brunswick.  N.  J 


solution  for  the  < 


Livestock  . 


PULLING  CHAMPIONS;  BELGIAN  EXPORTS 


Sure-fire  attractions  at  many 
fairs  and  livestock  shows  are 
the  pulling  contests — teams  of  great, 
chunky,  draft  horses  digging  their 
cleats  into  tanbark  or  turf  and  tug- 
ging with  all  their  strength  and 
courage  against  the  dynamometer, 
a  machine  which  records  their  trac- 
tive pull  to  the  last  pound. 

Excited  country  crowds  watch 
these  mighty  horses,  guided  by  the 
skill  of  their  drivers,  moving  thou- 
sands of  stubborn  pounds.  They 
give  the  winning  team  a  long  and 
appreciative  cheer,  but  few  of  them 
realize  how  much  these  contests 
have  actually  accomplished. 


stand  long.  It  was  raised  to  2450 
that  same  year  at  the  National 
Horse  Show  in  New  York  by  a 
grade  Percheron  and  grade  Belgian 
owned  by  Sheffield  Farms.  In  Au- 
gust of  '24  it  went  to  3100,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  lightweights 
raised  theirs  to  2660.  In  this  year 
and  the  succeeding  years  the  popu- 
larity of  these  contests  grew  rapidly. 
So  did  the  records. 

Now,  dynamometers  are  owned, 
and  used  by  many  states,  and  they 
have  been  sold  to  Canada  and  Ger- 
many. The  heavyweight  record,  hav- 
ing been  broken  each  year  for  the 
last  successive  four,  now  stands  at 


C.  B.  Kiehl  and  Sons'  team  which  holds  the  new  pulling 
contest  record  of  ^025  lbs. 


For  instance  few  people  know 
that  in  the  last  17  years,  during  a 
period  when  tractors  were  sup- 
posedly making  farm  horses  obso- 
lete, heavyweight  teams  (3,000  lbs. 
and  over)  have  come  close  to 
doubling  the  record  tractive  pull! 
And  the  lightweights  (under  3,000) 
have  done  almost  as  well.  This,  we 
think,  is  not  only  an  indication  of 
the  popularity  of  these  contests  but 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  type  of  draft 
horse  we  have  in  this  country,  and 
the  horsemanship  of  those  who  drive 
them. 

It  would  be  perfectly  logical  to 
assume  that  these  contests  were 
leftovers  from  the  days  before  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  but 
that  isn't  the  case  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  first  contest,  in  the 
present  form  at  least,  was  held  in 
1923  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  a  year 
after  engineers  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity had  perfected  the  dyna- 
mometer. 

This  first  contest  resulted  in  a 
tie  for  first  place  in  the  heavyweight 
division.  A  pair  of  percherons,  and 
a  team  consisting  of  a  grade  Clydes- 
dale and  grade  Shire,  both  registered 
pulls  of  2300  lbs.  A  lightweight  pair 
grade  Shire  mares,  won  their  divi- 
sion with  a  pull  of  2050. 

The   heavyweight    record  didn't 


4025  lbs!  The  lightweight  record, 
broken  in  the  same  week  as  the 
other,  in  September  of  this  year,  is 
now  3275.  The  chances  are  the 
heavyweight  record  will  be  broken 
again  next  year. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  con- 
tests is  directly  due  to  the  Horse 
and  Mule  Association  of  America. 
It  was  this  organization  which  per- 
suaded the  Iowa  State  agricultural 
engineers  to  go  to  work  on  the 
dynamometer  idea  about  three 
years  before  the  first  contest.  They 
also  formulated  the  rules  and  have 
promoted  the  idea  to  its  present 
state. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  dyna- 
mometer would  not  be  sold  to  indi- 
viduals— only  to  state  agricultural 
colleges,  although  it  was,  and  is,  per- 
missible for  fairs  to  buy  one  of 
these  machines  provided  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege for  operation. 

Contracts  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  buyers 
in  all  instances,  which  not  only  pro- 
vide that  the  machine  must  be  oper- 
ated by  trained  men  from  state  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  kept  at  the 
college  when  not  in  use,  but  that  it 
should  forever  be  operated  under 
rules  and  regulations  approved  by 
the  association. 
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This  was  done  to  insure  uni- 
formity in  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  contests,  wherever 
held,  so  that  results  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  could  be  compared  di- 
rectly with  Utah,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  these  contests,  as 
outlinett  by  the  Horse  and  Mule  As- 
sociation, is  as  follows:  "To  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  type,  sound- 
ness and  proper  breeding  in  the 
selection  of  horses  or  mules  intended 
for  long  and  arduous  draft  work. 
To  ascertain  and  to  demonstrate  the 
proper  method  of  training  and  con- 
ditioning horses  and  mules  for  long 
and  severe  draft  work.  To  encour- 
age horsemanship  in  fitting  harness 
and  shoes  and  in  driving.  To  dem- 
onstrate the  maximum  pulling  ca- 
pacity of  the  horse  and  mule." 

The  Association  stresses  these 
educational  aspects,  feeling  that 
when  this  angle  is  not  promoted 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere 
contests  lor  prizes.  They  urge  that 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  draft  horses  and  mules 
use  their  influence  to  have  this  side 
of  the  work  properly  developed. 

To  this  end,  they  point  out  the 
importance  of  having  two  compe- 
tent, trained  men  in  charge  of  each 
contest.  One  of  them  to  operate  the 
dynamometer  and  supervise  the  men 
who  measure  the  distance  pulled, 
timekeeper  and  record  clerk;  the 
other,  a  man  trained  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, to  measure  the  teams,  talk 
with  drivers  and  spectators  about 
collar  fitting,  harnessing  and  shoe- 
ing, and  maintaining  a  running  fire 
of  comment  between  pulls. 

1940  has  been  an  unusually  good 
year  for  pulling  contests.  In  the 
first  place  there  was,  among  the 
many  contests,  that  record-breaker 
at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  where  the 
heavyweight  team,  a  grey  percheron 
weighing  1975  and  a  grade  Belgian 
weighing  2130  lbs.  owned  by  C.  B. 
Keihl  and  Son  of  Bradford,  Ohio, 
pulled  the  machine  29  feet  one  inch 
for  the  4025  lb.  record  mentioned 
above.  It  was  here  also  that  Burlist 
Moyer's  team  of  percherons  weigh- 
ing 2995  lbs.  set  the  lightweight 
3275  lb.  record. 

Then  there  was  the  3rd  National 
Pulling  Contest,  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Horse  and  Mule  As- 
sociation, was  the  greatest  pulling 
contest  ever  held. 

Twenty-four  teams,  the  best  in 
the  country  (including  the  record- 
breakers,  which  incidentally  didn't 
place)  competed  in  this,  and  when 
the  finals  came,  14  teams  were  still 
in  the  running.  Five  of  them  suc- 
cessfully pulled  the  dynamometer 
for  the  full  distance  of  27^2  feet 
when  it  was  set  at  a  tractive  resis- 
tance of  3500  lbs. — the  equivalent 
of  starting  a  wagonload  of  22.7  tons 
15  or  20  times  on  granite  block 
pavement! 

It  was  not  until  the  dynamom- 


eter was  set  at  a  tractive  resistance 
of  3750  pounds,  equivalent  to  a  load 
of  24.85  tons  that  the  final  decision 
was  made.  Only  2J4  inches  sepa- 
rated the  first  and  second  teams! 
Dan  Arnold  of  Plainwell,  Mich., 
won  with  New  and  Dutch,  and  Dr. 
William  (  rail's  Jim  and  Tom  from 
Pioneer,  0.,  were  just  behind. 

A  capacity  crowd  of  7(i00  stayed 
in  the  Farm  Show  amphitheatre 
from  4:15  to  7:20— through  the 
usual  dinner  time  intermission — to 
see  this  contest  and  cheer  these 
great  horses.  All  of  which  demon- 
strates that  horses  are  still  popular 
— and  efficient.  It  looks  as  if  they 
might  be  part  of  the  farm  scene  for 
some  time  to  come. 

BELGIAN  EXPORTS 

In  a  recent  communication  to 
this  department,  H.  J.  Brant,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Belgian  Draft  Horse 
Corp.  of  America  says  "During  the 
months  which  have  passed  since 
Belgium  was  invaded  by  Germany 
last  May,  our  American  breeders  of 
Belgian  horses  have  been  studying 
the  probable  effect  of  this  situation 
on  the  future  of  the  Belgian  draft 
horse  business. 

"This  office  has  received  no  com- 
munication of  any  kind  from  our 
fellow  horse  breeders  in  Belgium. 
My  letters  to  Chevalier  Hynderick, 
secretary  of  the  Societe  Royale  Le 
Cheval  de  Trait  Beige  in  Brussels 
have  not  been  answered. 

"One  question  which  has  been 
asked  of  our  American  breeders  is 
this — 'Will  United  States  and  Can- 
ada be  called  upon  in  the  future  to 
supply  Belgian  draft  horses  to  other 
parts  of  the  World  which  have 
previously  secured  their  foundation 
breeding  stock  from  Belgium?' 

''Therefore,  the  recent  sale  of  4 
head  of  registered  Belgians  by  Sugar 
Grove  Farm,  Aurora,  Illinois,  to  the 
government  of  Chile,  South  Amer- 
ica, is  of  particular  interest  to  our 
live  stock  breeders  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

This  group  consisted  of  3  horses 
bred  by  Sugar  Grove  Farm  and  one 
bred  by  W.  J.  Roth,  Morton.  111. 

The  stallions,  are  both  2-year- 
olds.  One  is  Hector  de  Bierbeek, 
whose  sire  is  the  National  grand 
champion,  Hector,  and  whose  dam 
is  the  twice  International  grand 
champion  mare,  Aida  de  Bierbeek. 
The  other  is  Rowdy  d'Ergot,  a  son 
of  the  twice  International  grand 
champion,  Rowdy  De  Or,  and  the 
mare,  Mona  De  Ergot. 

The  mares  are  Sugar  Grove  Diana, 
also  by  Hector,  and  Sugar  Grove 
Sarah,  sired  by  the  twice  Interna- 
tional grand  champion,  Major  de 
Malmaison. 

These  horses  were  selected  by 
Senor  Alberto  Echinique,  who  is  Di- 
rector of  Horse  Breeding  for  the 
Chilean  government,  after  he  had 
visited  many  Belgian  stables  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


$c  oo 

FROM    O.  UP 

DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 


The  E-Z-OPN  HORSEBACK  GATE  can  be 
opened  and  closed  without  dismounting. 
Locks  closed  aufomofi'coi/y.Widths  4to12ft. 

We  manufacture  the  famous  HITCHCOCK 
HORSEBACK  GATE  (not  illustrated).  A  pull  on 
the  rope  and  gate  opens — a  pull  on  other 
rope  on  opposite  side  and  gate  closes.  Send 
for  photograph  and  prices. 

New!  E-Z-OPN  AUTOMOBILE  GATE  (not  illus- 
trated). Send  for  special  literature  on  this 
gate  which  locks  if  self,  both  open  and  closed! 

"Won't  Sag"  REDWOOD  FARM  GATE  will 
last  20  to  30  years.  Widths  4  to  16  ft.— 4  ft. 
high.  4  ft.  width  gate  $5.00  complete. 

SPLIT  CHESTNUT  GATE  a  general  purpose  gate  that  is 
made  in  4  to  1 2  ft.  widths,  4  ft.  high. 


We  pay  freight,  supply 
hanging  and  receiving 
posts  free  on  all  gates 
ordered  before  Dec.  31 . 


SPECIALIZING  IN  WOODEN  FENCES  AND  GATES  SINCE  1918 
Write  for  Fence  and  Gate  Booklet  with  Prices 


E-Z-OPN  HORSEBACK  GATE 


REDWOOD  FARM  GATE 


SPLIT  CHESTNUT  GATE 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gate*  ■ 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle     "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gate* 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER       (Est.  1918) 

2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Farm  Gates 


"E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gate* 


FARM  BUILDINGS  by  JAMESWAY 

—  Offer  estate  owners  utmost  efficiency  in  design,  ventilation,  insulation,  fire  re- 
sistance and  equipment  .  .  .  combined  with  distinctive  modern  beauty.  For  33  years 
Jamesway  engineers  have  aided  in  designing  and  equipping  America's  outstand- 
ing farm  buildings.  You  are  invited  to  use  James- 
way's  FREE  consultation  service. 

(AMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-124 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.        Elmira,  N.  Y.        Oakland.  Calif. 


Let  Your 
Horses 


It  is.  the 

venient  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  whee  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  \fade  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


LINCRAFT  FENCES 


SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
NEW   LINCRAFT  BOOK 

Every  estate  owner  and  outdoor  lover 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LIN- 
CRAFT BOOK  showing  innumerable 
varieties  of  Fences  and  Rustic  articles 
with  prices. 

Send  this  Coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

500?  Mitchell  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Name   

Address   

City  &  State  

Factories  in  Wotervliet,  N.  Y.  SWesterville.O. 
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PUPPIES    FOR  CHRISTMAS 


You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  ice  won't  be  in  here  long 


Everyone  likes,  puppies.  A  pen 
full  of  thein  displayed  at  a 
kennel  will  stop  traffic.  A  window- 
in  a  pet  shop  with  half-a-dozen 
bedraggled  pups  in  it  will  draw  a 
bigger  crowd,  and  more  quickly, 
than  almost  any  other  conceivable 
display.  A  single  forlorn  mongrel  on 
a  bit  of  string,  offered  for  sale,  fleas, 
mange,  and  all.  on  a  street  corner 
can  find  a  new  owner  in  no  time. 

Moreover,  peoples'  sales  resistance 
to  puppies  is  noticeably  lowered  by 
the  spirit  of  Christmas.  People, 
many  of  them  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  dogs,  suddenly  be- 
come pushovers  at  this  season.  Re- 
gardless of  breed,  or  state  of  health, 
and  lulled  by  assurances  that  the 
puppy  is  a  "thoroughbred"  and  has 
a  pedigree,  they  pay  out  pretty  size- 
able sums  to  give  the  kids  a  real 
live  dog  for  Christmas. 

So,  in  the  month  of  December, 
this  year,  as  in  every  past  year, 
countless  puppies  of  assorted  ages, 
sizes,  shapes,  and  shades,  are  going 
into  new  homes.  Some  of  them  to 
become  healthy  and  beloved  mem- 
bers of  the  household  for  the  brief 
ten  years  or  so  of  their  Iwtes.  Others 
won't  be  so  fortunate. 

Buying  puppies  as  the  average 
person  does  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gambles  in  the  world — both  for  the 
P'ippy  and  the  owner.  The  puppy 
may  be  the  object  of  a  sudden  gift 
inspiration  only  to  suffer  neglect  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off.  Or 
he  may  be  killed  by  ignorance,  or 


too  much  kindness  of  the  wrong 
sort. 

The  owner,  if  he  is  not  wary,  may 
find  that  the  apparently  healthy 
little  fellow  is  actually  infested  with 
worms,  far  gone  with  distemper  or 
some  other  disease.  He  may  find 
that  his  so-called  pure-bred  is  ac- 
tually far  from  it  as  it  grows  into  a 
long  legged,  odd-colored  monstrosity 
with  w  hich  he  will  be  ashamed  to 
walk  on  the  street  in  daylight.  Or 
it  may  be  deformed,  vicious,  or  just 
the  wrong  breed  for  you. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is 
not  to  discourage  people  from  buy- 
ing puppies  and  grown  dogs  at 
Christmas  or  any  other  time.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  finer  gift  for  child 
or  adult  than  a  good  puppy  or 
young  dog  that  will  mature  into  a 
fine  and  faithful  companion. 

However,  there  are  a  few  don'ts 
that  every  prospective  dog  buyer 
should  know  before  lie  parts  witli 
his  money.  We  pass  them  along  in 
the  hopes  that  they  will  help  more 
people — and  more  puppies — to  have 
a  more  merry  Christmas. 

Something  that  many  people  for- 
get, and  it's  very  easy  to  forget 
it  too,  is  that  puppies  grow  into 
dogs.  All  puppies  regardless  of  breed 
— or  lack  of  it — are  attractive  and 
"cute"  no  matter  what  they  may  be 
later.  Instead  of  buying  a  puppy 
just  because  he  is  appealing  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks,  try  to  visualize 
him  as  a  year  or  two  years  of  age. 
Is  he  of  the  right  breed?  Are  his 


markings  good?  Does  he  seem  to  be 
sound  and  healthy  in  every  way? 

Even  experts  can  but  guess  at  the 
potentialities  of  a  young  pup,  so 
obviously  the  novice  can  very  easily 
go  astray. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to 
a  reliable  kennel — one  known  for  its 
good  dogs  and  fair  dealings — tell 
them  what  you  want,  that  you  don't 
know  dogs  and  that  you  are  in  their 
hands.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  you  will  get  your  moneys' 
worth.  Take  a  friend  who  has  had 
experience  with  dogs  along  if  you 
want  to,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
pretend  to  know  it  all. 

A  greenhorn  who  puts  on  airs  is 
a  sore  temptation  to  the  most 
honest  kennel  owner.  They  all  have 
unwanted  puppies  they  would  be 
glad  to  unload  at  a  good  price. 

Never,  never,  buy  a  puppy  at  a 
roadside  stand  or  in  a  petshop  no 
matter  how  good  it  looks  or  what 
claims  are  made  for  it.  \ou  might 
get  a  good  one  but  the  chances  are 
overwhelmingly  against  it.  Indeed 
the  odds  are  against  the  puppy's 
even  being  in  good  health.  Much 
has  been  said  about  "doped" 
puppies  being  sold  in  these  places, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  many 
an  apparently  healthy  puppy  pur- 
chased in  a  fly-by-night  roadside 
stand,  or  squalid,  evil  smelling  shop 
has  sickened  and  died  very  shortly 
after  being  taken  to  his  new  home. 

Moreover  their  pure-breds  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  culls,  or  to  merely 
resemble  some  breed.  A  famous  trick 
of  these  places  is  to  say  that  the 
dog  has  "papers"  but  they  are  not 
on  hand  at  the  moment.  You  are 
to  come  back  later  and  get  them. 
If  the  seller  can,  he  will  stall  you 
along  indefinitely — for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

As  to  the  breed  to  get,  it  all  de- 
pends on  you.  your  likes,  dislikes, 
family,  and  the  area  of  your  home 
and  surrounding  grounds.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  mistake  to  get  a  Great 
Dane.  Newfoundland,  or  St.  Bernard 


if  you  live  in  a  tiny  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  patch  of  lawn — 
or  an  apartment.  But  these  breeds 
are  ideal  if  you  have  broad  acres. 

Cockers,  the  smaller  Terriers, 
Dachshunds,  Beagles,  and  other 
small  breeds  will  fit  into  the  picture 
whether  their  future  environment  is 
restricted  or  limitless.  These  smaller 
breeds,  and  of  course  the  toys,  espe- 
cially Pekes,  are  also  better  suited 
to  city  life.  That  is,  if  you  feel  that 
a  dog's  place  is  in  the  city. 

IF  you  like  medium-sized  dogs  the 
choice  is  extremely  wide:  Ger- 
man Shepherds,  Poodles,  Setters, 
the  larger  Terriers,  and  the  populous 
working,  sporting,  non-sporting,  and 
hound  groups.  Here  again  there  is 
little  to  guide  you  except  preference. 
Do  you  want  a  one-man  watch  dog? 
A  dog  that  will  be  friendly  with 
everyone?  Whatever  your  prefer- 
ence, it  can  easily  be  satisfied. 

If  you  have  small  children,  don't 
get  a  puppy  too  young.  He  will  take 
quite  a  beating  you  know,  what 
with  being  squeezed  out  of  shape, 
picked  up  by  the  tail  or  a  conve- 
nient leg,  dressed  in  dolls'  clothes  or 
stepped  on.  Better  leave  him  at  the 
kennel  for  a  few  months  until  he  is 
big  enough  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
roughhouse.  Or  buy  an  older  puppy. 

For  the  same  reason  don't  get  a 
dog  that  is  mature  and  set  in  his 
ways  if  there  are  small  children  in 
the  house.  This  applies  particularly 
to  some  of  the  more  nervous  breeds. 
No  matter  how  good  his  past  record, 
rough  and  undignified  treatment 
may  cause  him  to  nip  one  of  the 
children,  probably  doing  more  scar- 
ing than  actual  biting,  but  giving 
you  just  cause  to  get  rid  of  him. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  honest 
kennels,  and  they  have  good  puppies 
suited  to  become  watch  dogs,  sport- 
ing or  working  dogs,  or  just  pets. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  people  will- 
ing to  pay  fair  prices  for  them  and 
give  them  good  homes.  Let's  hope 
that  this  year  more  of  them  than 
ever  before  will  get  together. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


When  the  Country  Life  Per- 
petual Challenge  Trophy  for 
Obedience  Test  Trials  was  first 
offered  in  competition  in  1937, 
Obedience  Tests  were  in  their 
infancy  and  its  purpose  was  to 
interest  owners  or  kennels  to 
make  as  many  titles  as  possible 
during  the  calendar  year. 

The  tests  have  spread  all  over 
the  country  and  there  are  many 
organized  training  classes.  Coun- 
try Life  feels  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  stimulate  entries  at 
trials  and  that  in  1941  the  trophy 
should  go  to  the  best  dog  of  the 
year  rather  than  to  the  owner 
making  the  most  titles. 

Amended  Rules  for 
Perpetual  Challenge  Trophy 
for  Obedience  Test  Trials 
for  1941 

This  trophy  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican bred  dog  or  bitch  of  any 
breed  who  earns  his  titles  C.  D., 
C.  D.  X.,  and  U.  D.  by  the  high- 
est scores  during  the  calendar 


year.  The  three  scores  by  w  hich 
his  title  C.  D.  is  earned  shall  be 
totaled  and  only  qualifying  scores 
shall  count  and  all  must  be 
earned  in  the  calendar  year. 

The  three  qualifying  scores  by 
which  he  earns  his  title  C.  D.  X. 
shall  be  totaled  and  added  to 
those  previously  earned. 

All  of  his  qualifying  scores  for 
the  U.  D.  title  shall  be  totaled 
with  an  additional  -Xo  points  for 
passing  the  tracking  test.  These 
shall  be  added  to  his  C.  D.  and 
C.  D.  X.  qualifying  scores.  Should 
a  tie  occur,  the  dog  obtaining  his 
points  first  shall  be  the  winner. 

American  Kennel  Club's  official 
records  shall  decide  the  winner. 

The  name  of  the  dog  and  its 
owner  and  trainer  shall  be  en- 
graved on  the  challenge  trophy 
and  a  smaller  replica  shall  be 
presented  outright  to  the  winner 
who  holds  the  challenge  trophy 
For  the  succeeding  year. 

Approved  October  11,  1940,  by 
the  American  Kennel  Club. 
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Ch.  Croglin  Cadet  and  Ch.  Croglin  Christina 

FOUR  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD  TO  APPROVED  BITCHES 
SHOW  AND  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
A  FEW  SPLENDID  PUPPIES  AVAILABLE 

particulars  on  request 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 


Benvenue  Ave. 
Andrew  De  Graw,  Manager 


Miss  Helen  Schweinler,  Oivner 


West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
81  Myille  Si.,     Boston,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Home 

A  Perfect 
All-Purpose  Dog 

GREENBRAES 
KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppies  and    Grmon  Stock   usually  available. 


GREAT  DANES 

Exceptional  puppies,  both  faun  and  brindle  of  champion- 
ship  breeding   are   offered   for   the   Holiday  Season. 

Warrendane  Kennels 

H.  M.  WARREN,  owner 

Kennels  Sales  &  Business  Office 

King  St.  &  Haights  Cross  Rd.  299  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Chappagua.  N.  Y.  Tel.  VAnderbilt  6-214? 


\   I  / 


SUNSTORM  v  ~  KEN  N 

Morristown  •  4-0377  •  New  Jersey 


8ULLTERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 

available. 
SNUG  HARBOR 
KENNELS 
Mr.  &.  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen, 
75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Hempstead.  N.  Y. 

Jf(%  ^^^^ 

COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


WILDOAKS  KENNELS 

Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Bondy,  Oivner 


Home  of  Famous  Wire-haired 
Foxterriers 
Our  Stud  Champions  are  available 
Choice  Puppies  For  Sale 
• 

Mac  Silver,  Manager 
Telephone  Katonah  496 


Eng.  &  Am.  Ch.  Crackley  Striking  of  Wildoaks 


Ch.  Fox  Hunter  of  Wildoaks 


DECEMBER,  1940 
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IRISH 

SETTERS 


An  exceptional  litter  sired  by  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher,  out  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Ch.  Beorcham  Blame- 
less are  available  and  may  be  seen  by  appointment. 

PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

Tuxedo  Park  Phone  38  New  York 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

CH.  EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  Of  LaNonne  B 
CH.  AIRLINE  GOLi)tN  DAWN,  out  of  Ai 
Chesa^roft  Newt. 

CH.  TRICKSTER  ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK,  out  of  Princess  of  Montauk.  by 
F.    T.  Ch.   Skipper  Bob. 

NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Betty  Montauk,  by  Bud  Parker  Bang. 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

P.   H.   DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS.  Mgr. 

Montauk  H'gy  —  Phone  404— Easthampton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained. 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Puppies  sired   by  this  dog  and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


AFGHAN  HOUND 

Healthy  young  fawn  female,  with 
chestnut  back  and  face;  championship 
breeding  and  already  successfully 
shown:  alert  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. A  most  appealing  Christmas  pres- 
ent. Further  details  gladly  given 

MRS.  O.  W.  HOVEY 

Glenshaw  Penna. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

and 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Reg.  A.  K.  C. 

CAMAYER  KENNELS 

John  S.  Cameron,  Owner 
Albany  Post  Road 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3310 


Anti-Bark  Bridle 

Stops    Barking:  an 


npla 


dog".  Practical 
muzzle   for  dogs  at 
large.     Insurance  aTi 
killing:  sheep  and  poultry.  Made 
in  3  sizes,  each  adjustable.  Name 
r>r*>ert  wanted  for.  Price  postpaid 
—SI.  00.    Extra   large   sizes  for 
Great  Danes  and   St.  Bernards, 
etc. ,   postpaid — S 1 .  SO. 
WARNER  S  PRODUCTS  CO.,      Dept  C.  C 


Norwich,  Conn. 


Welsh  Corgis 

Puppies     from    English  and 
American  champion  bitches,  by 
International  Champion  Sires. 
Dogs  seen  at  any  time 

THE  ANDELYS  KENNEL 

Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Fallass 

Box  74  CL.  Cross  River.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  South  Salem  413 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

With  blood  of  Ch,  Pepper  Martin,  Nugym  Bab- 
ette.  Dr.  John  Cromwell,  Eva  Mohawk.  Mr. 
Eugene  Hawks  Ghost.  Sired  by  Long  John  Silver 
out  of  Mohawk  bitch.  Whelped  3/2/40.  and 
9/23/39.  Price  $15  to  $50.  according  to  age  and 
field  work.  IRISH  AND  GORDONS  with  best 
blood  of  Inglehurst  Joker  and  Mallhawks  Tex. 
These  are  field  dogs  that  can  be  shown  at  bench. 

HOBBY  KENNELS  AT  KEMPSVILLE 
R2.  Box  290  Norfolk.  Va. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dog's,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maynard,  Owner  Phone  Bedford  Village  7089 

Banksville  Road,  Bedford  Village.  New  York 


TOKALON 


Ch.  ToKtlon  Blur  Eiele 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE  OOR 

SPFPMI.TY 


Offers  the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  ages,  at  $35.00  up.  60-day  health  guarantee. 
C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired.  Pairs  for  breeding.  Please 
state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  in  New  York  City 

ToKalon  Kennels 
Woodstock  Road.  WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J  - 1 


ToKfttos  Minwt 


ENGLISH 
COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.   W.   Hertost.  Owner 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Tel.   Bernardsville  82 


INDIAN  SUMMER  GEESE 

(Continued  from  page  4-0 


She  was  in  the  water  with  one 
mighty  bound.  A  second  jump  took 
her,  like  a  thing  of  steel  springs,  a 
prodigious  distance  farther.  Then 
she  was  swimming  toward  us  with 
a  nine-pound  goose  in  her  teeth. 
She  leaped  onto  the  shore  and  laid 
her  traditional  burden  in  her  mas- 
ter's hands. 

If  a  picturesque  southern  guide 
and  a  fine  retriever  were  the  only 
special  boons  of  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet.  perhaps  you  and  I  could  find 
other  goose  grounds  as  good.  But 
here  there  are  always  birds:  some- 
times a  blue  sky  choked  with  mov- 
ing geese,  sometimes  only  a  line  of 
flying  ducks  or  a  band  of  swans. 

Even  at  sunniest  mid-day  when 
all  wild  things  rest,  you  can  hear 
the  quacking,  honking  clamor  of 
sixty  thousand  birds  on  the  Refuge. 
And  there  are  seas  of  pungent  marsh 
for  you  to  see;  a  sparkling  shallow 
lake  and  blue,  blue  sky.  ...  Or 
tumbling  leaden  water  beneath  an 
iron-gray  sky.  when  November  rain 
stops  falling. 

For  the  rain  ceased  to  fall  before 
my  last  autumn's  goose-hunt  was 
done,  and  the  fog  went  away  in 
little  wisps.  The  sky  exploded  to 
show  a  golden  furnace  with  a  purple 
hood.  Then  silent  guns  fell  to  ham- 
mering as  they  hadn't  hammered  for 
bluebird  in  weeks.  Wild  ducks  of 
a  dozen  kinds,  and  hosts  of  geese 
were  shifting  this  way  and  that. 
They  flew  inshore  because  the  west- 
erly breeze  drew  flyways  for  them 
there. 

Bam!  Bam-bam!  Ever  and  again 
we  now  heard  the  thunder  of  gun- 
fire from  distant  blinds.  Some  gun- 
ners had  waited  out  this  day  of 
drizzling  rain.  We  watched  twinkling 
black  flocks  of  waterfowl  move  in 
a  stream  along  the  far  shore.  Once, 
three  bulky  silhouettes  floated  close 
to  Bob  Midgett's  blind.  They  moved 
with  the  lazy  slow  motion  which 
racing  geese  show  from  a  long  way 
off.  We  watched  the  trio  crumple 
in  mid-air  and  drop  down  slowly 
to  the  water:  one  bird  •  -  •  another 
.  .  .  and  the  last — to  strike  the  lake 
in  snowy  puffs.  At  tardy  intervals 
the  thuds  of  three  gunshots  came 
to  our  ears. 

Then  a  flock  came  toward  us  as 
the  hands  of  the  watch  crept  close 


to  four:  an  ample  black  V  which 
showed  at  first  as  a  pencil  line  on 
the  horizon.  The  line  shifted,  wav- 
ered gently  as  it  drifted  along.  It 
grew  and  became  a  wedge  of  flap- 
ping black  bats.  (Two  widgeon 
spun  past,  just  a  scanty  gunshot 
out.  With  geese  on  the  wing  they 
looked  like  buzzing  bumble-bees.) 

Then  suddenly  the  moment  was 
on  us.  A  deafening  chorus  of  honks 
rang  on  our  ears;  broad  pinions  sang 
wild  silver  music  from  the  air  above. 

Bang!  Bang!  I  heard  my  gun.  of 
course,  as  I've  heard  it  roar  a  thou- 
sand times  before:  but  I  hardly 
knew  that  I  had  pulled  the  trigger. 
I  heard  the  first  barrel  go  .  .  .  saw 
a  mighty  gray  goose  flare  up  on 
hammering  wings.  Then  the  other 
barrel  sounded  dully  on  my  ears. 
A<  my  bird  folded  up,  fell  and 
struck  the  water  in  a  smacking 
geyser.  I  looked  on  11  wild  geese 
climbing  into  the  sky.  Sunlight  spat- 
tered whitely  from  their  underparts. 
Honk,  honk,  they  cried  as  they 
mended  their  broken  ranks. 

Ihave  told  you  about  this  south- 
ern lake  where  any  gunner  can 
kill  his  goose,  not  without  misgiv- 
ings. You  know  how  you  like  to 
keep  certain  things  under  your  hat? 
So  do  me  one  favor.  Don't  shoot 
when  they're  too  far  off — those  gray 
honkers  of  Mattamuskeet. 

Any  man  like  you  will  have  a 
better  time  if  he  doesn't  watch  a 
crippled  bird  sail  away  as  I  did 
earlier  in  the  day.  As  the  kindly  red 
gods  decided,  we  picked  up  that 
goose  as  we  sloshed  shoreward  after 
four  o'clock.  I  was  very  glad  of  that, 
for  it's  pleasanter  not  to  leave  crip- 
pled game  for  eagles  and  vultures. 
I  was  glad  for  the  retriever  too.  A 
wing-tipped  goose  can  swim  much 
faster  than  a  man  can  run,  in  a 
shallow  lake! 

With  a  bountiful  three  geese  in 
the  bag  I  saw  the  sky  light  up 
orange  and  red  on  a  last  November's 
day  in  Carolina.  I  watched  great 
clouds  of  geese  fly  out  of  the  Refuge 
and  into  a  blazing  sunset. 

I  heard  swans  cry  whoo-ooop,  as 
they  flew  above  my  head  on  snowy 
pinions.  It  surely  did  seem  odd  that 
just  a  few  hours  before.  Mr.  Blank 
had  found  this  lovelv  world  so  wet! 


Belle  goes  after  a  diving  crippled  goose  which  would  have 
been  an  easy  prey  for  a  predatory  bird 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


Use  Nema  Capsules  10  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No.  652 1 
Wiitelo  Animal  InduMiy  Depl  .  Desk «• JO  ML 
PARKE.  DAVIS  t  CO  .  DETROIT.  MICH.  I 
Drui  Sloies  Sell  Paike  Dim  Pioducli 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stack 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager—  ERNEST  W  ELLS 
I'll. .nr.  Toinlo  2H9     Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Hisses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Addreia:  Berwrn,  Pa. 


BULLTERRIERS 

From  parents  rhosen  for  intelligence 
and  personality  as  well  as  >  linrees 
While  Puppies  from  II "liite  Stuck 

Also  brlndle.  fawn,  or  blark  and  Ian.  symnie- 

trlcally  marked  with  mote  or  less  white,  In. mi 

colored  nork. 

MRS.  A.  MACK  AY-SMITH 

Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


For  Sale 

LONG-HAIRED  DACHSHUND  PUPPY 

Male,  single,  red;  8  weeks  old.  Im- 
ported from  England.  Champion- 
ship bred.  Home  raised.  Good  home 
wanted.  Price  $100. 

Apply  Crawley,  c/o  A.  0.  Choate 

Pleauantvifle.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Pleasanlville  !)3 


GREAT  DANES 

of  distinction 

Harlequins,  Fawns  and  Brindles 
A.K.C.  Registered 

MACKENSEN  KENNELS 

Wm.  J.  Mackensen,  Jr. 
TeL  53  Yardlcy,  Pa. 


Ch.  Taajax  Fly  it 
Scot*  man  Beat  a 
Carrier  breeds  Mori 


"Tops"  in 
KERRY  BLUE 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  for  Sale 

HARRY  Z.  ISAACS 

Stevenson,  Md. 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies,  Show, 
and    Hunting  Dog* 
Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
JACK  A.  SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 
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•  Quadine  YOUR  DOG  AGAINST 
winter  conditions  such  as  shed- 
ding, falling  hair,  dandruff 
scales,  doggy  odor,  ear  and 
sarcoptic  mange,  ringworm, 
ticks,  fleas.  Do  as  the  great 
kennels  do.  Quadine  your  dog 
for  that  dog  show  sheen. 
*  1 .00  per  bottle.  Buy  the  Quadine  Jr.  non-clog 
atomizer  set,  making  application  easy,  cleanly 
and  economical,  $1 .50  including  bottle  Quadine 
from  your  dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
 Dept.  C.  317  Superior  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


OU  WORRY 


HE  YOUR  DOG  PLAYS?! 


Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-E  describing  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Kennel  Yard  protection.  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^BUFFALO  PORTABLE  FENCING 


MAN  IS  DOGS  BEST  FRIEND 

(Continued  from  -page  42) 


alone,  Mrs.  Sherman  Hoyt  of 
KaUmali.  N.  Y.,  had  an  etching 
by  a  famous  artist  of  her  prize- 
winning  French  Poodle,  "Nunsoe 
Due  de  la  Terrace."  Due  not  only 
had  his  portrait  etched  hut  he  him- 
self officiated  at  a  preview  tea,  and 
later  unveiled  the  picture  by  yank- 
ing the  easel  curtain. 

(Your  humble  correspondent  lives 
in  hopes  of  seeing  a  portrait  of  a 
dog  with  a  man  lying  at  its  feet.) 

George  K.  Ileilly,  Philadelphia 
banker,  spent  $100,000  in  building 
a  kennel  for  champion  Great  Danes. 
The  Ziff'erer  Kennel  for  Chows  cost 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was  a 
veritable  Chinese  temple;  the  world 
was  searched  for  its  luxurious  fur- 
nishings. Cpkecp  of  these  kennels 
costs  $49,000  a  year. 

1  w  hose  o\\  ners,  such  as  W.  W. 
fVfterbury,  Mrs.  Isaac  II.  Clothier, 
Jr.,  and  others,  prefer  private  es- 
tates to  hotel  life,  have  dog  menus 
served  to  them  by  a  canine  cater- 
ing company,  a  $100,000  business 
born  during  the  depression.  (Can- 
ning dog  food  grossed  $100,000,000 
last  year,  ranking  second  in  the 
canning  industry) . 

Of  course  luxury-living  kills  dogs 
just  as  it  does  humans,  but  loyal 
man  has  not  faltered.  He  has  de- 
veloped beautiful  cemeteries  in  such 
centers  as  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,   St.   Louis,   Los  Angeles. 

Men  sometimes  eat  dogs,  notably 
the  Indians.  But  the  appetites 
and  sentiments  of  Klethla  Begay  may 
have  been  a  bit  confused.  Klethla 
and  another  Navajo,  High  Cloud, 
were  on  a  spot  after  a  battle  with 
the  hated  Hopis  in  Arizona.  Klethla 
and  High  Cloud  were  personal 
enemies  although  fellow  tribesmen, 
and  it  was  a  sardonic  slap  from 
Fate  that  sent  the  two  young  men 
fleeing  together  across  a  desert 
waste  with  no  provisions.  However, 
Klethla's  dog  tagged  along. 

The  sun  scorched,  the  sand  blew, 
there  was  no  food  for  long  tortur- 
ous days.  Under  such  stress  the  two 
Navajo  brethren  might  have  be- 
come friends,  human  souls  being 
what  they  reputedly  are,  and  might 
have  eaten  the  dog  for  strength  to 
reach  the  white  settlement  which 
meant  hospice  for  them.  But  it  was 
Klethla  Begay  and  his  pooch  who 
made  it;  they  ate  Higli  Cloud. 

Lawrence  J.  Goodman  took  his 
dog  along  when  he  went  with  a 
party  of  scientists  exploring  a  de- 
fiant desert  area  in  the  Death  Val- 
ley country  of  California.  The  four 
men  of  the  party  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  brought  dangeroii-.lv 
little  water.  Three  of  them  resented 
sharing  with  the  dog  but  they 
quietly  elected  to  stick  it  out  and 
say  nothing.  Nor  did  they  say  any- 
thing, until  the  third  night  they 
came  into  camp  and  discovered  that 
Mr.  Goodman  had  produced  a  fold- 
ing canvas  tub  from  his  duffel  and 
was  bathing  his  pet.  Then  they  said 
plenty. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Joan  Temple  of 
San  'Diego,    Cal..    kept    her  hus- 


band's dog  Boris  for  eight  years 
after  her  husband  had  died  on  ship- 
board and  was  buried  at  sea.  When 
Boris  himself  died  she  telephoned 
the  sad  news  to  a  daily  paper, 
neglecting  to  mention  that  Boris 
Temple  was  a  dog. 

She  chartered  a  large  boat,  took 
Boris'  body  in  an  expensive  coffin 
nearly  200  miles  out  into  the  Pacific 
and  buried  him  with  due  ceremony. 
When  she  got  back  she  sent  a  pho- 
tograph of  Boris  to  the  same  report- 
er w  ho  had  so  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically handled  the  first  sad  news 
— but  the  reporter  never  turned  in 
any  more  about  it. 

The  W.  W.  Cantrells  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  had  a  beloved  collie  named 
Prince.  Prince's  bark  was — let  us 
say — musical,  and  so  the  Cantrells 
had  a  recording  made  of  it.  That 
cost  only  five  dollars  or  so,  but  they 
were  so  delighted  with  it  that  they 
had  a  fifty-dollar  master  record  made 
and  filed  in  a  bank  vault  so  that  the 
bark  could  be  duplicated  in  case 
anything  happened  to  the  first  rec- 
ord, or  to  Prince. 

Sure  enough,  the  first  record  was 
destroyed  in  a  fire,  and  Prince  was 
killed  by  a  car.  But  Prince's  hide 
was  turned  over  to  a  taxidermist, 
and  his  stuffed  jaws  were  made  to 
move  when  somebody  jerked  a  con- 
cealed string.  The  Cantrells  would 
let  any  guest  manipulate  it.  With 
a  little  practice  you  could  syncro- 
nize  the  jerking  with  the  phono- 
graph right  well,  if  ever  you  want- 
ed to. 

The  late  0.  O.  Mclntyre  gave 
fourteen  years  of  loving  affection  to 
a  deaf  Billy,  his  Boston  terrier.  One 
of  Odd's  columns  that  drew  the 
greatest  reader  response  was  writ- 
ten to  Billy  "on  the  other  side". 
The  Mclntyres'  devotion  to  Billy 
cut  them  off  almost  entirely  from 
friends  and  social  life  during  the 
dog's  last  six  months.  They  rarely 
left  him  alone  for  an  hour. 

Human  loyalty  to  dogs  know  s  no 
geographical  bounds.  Irene  Castle's 
dog  haven,  "Orphans  of  the  Storm," 
at  Deerfiekl,  HI.,  has  its  counter- 
part in  a  Buddhist  dog  garden  at 
Kiangtu,  China.  When  a  campaign 
against  stray  dogs  in  Kiangtu  Prov- 
ince meant  death  for  the  dogs,  the 
Buddhists  and  other  humanitarian 
workers  succeeded  in  developing  a 
preservation  garden  with  accom- 
modations for  1,000  canines. 

Nor  is  it  just  individuals  or 
S.P.C.A.  groups  who  lie  figuratively 
at  dogs'  feet.  Witness  this  quotation 
from  a  recent  news  dispatch:  "The 
$•25,000  dog  pound  being  erected  on 
Work  Progress  Administration  funds 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  will  be  mod- 
ernistic in  design,  with  curtained 
windows,  showers,  spacious  runways, 
individual  rooms  and  a  daily  change 
of  bedding!" 

However,  there's  the  St.  Paul 
woman  who  bought  an  extra  seat 
for  the  Civic  Opera  Association  per- 
formance of  Rigoletto  and  plumped 
her  little  pooch  into  it  "because  he 
loves  opera." 

The  prosecution  rests. 
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DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hvlimir  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black   and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 

R.F.D.  1  Greenwich,  Conn. 

T  ,  _  .  .    (  4468-M  I  House! 

Tel.Creenw.ch  J  446g_R  (Kenne|1 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   Wamsulla  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read.  Jr..  owner 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  always 
for  sale.  We  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  kennels  of  Great 
Pyrenees  in  America. 

FASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg. 
J  Mr.  S  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
Golden  Street.  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 
Tel.  Millis  244  Rmq  3 


DAY  NEMOUTH 
KENNELS 

2  GREAT  DANES. 
Brindle  color,  about 
eighteen  months  old 

I    -<—     3  MILES 


LONGRIDGE 
CONN. 

Tel.  Stamford 
3-6030 


LONCRIDCE  ROAD 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane,  operator 
Islip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

BY  CH.  HARLEM  MASTERPIECE 
PUPPIES  WHELPED  MAY  24,  1940 


Kelliqreen  Kennels 

MR.  &  MRS.  R.  PULITZER,  ]R. 
Chicken  Valley  Rd.    Old  Brookville.  L. 
Telephone  Clen  Cove  2434 


Real  Protection 


4  Runs 

^5325 

MASONS^MOVABIE  pp77Tt65 
KENNEL  RUNS  Quirt/,,  d?d 

Greeted  Anywhere  /bi/ Anyone. 
4SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  quotes  Low  Direct  Factory  Prices 

Permanent  and  Movable  Kennel  Fences,  -   

of  all  kinds,  Dog  Proof  Gates,  Steel  Ken-  titrations 
nel  Stalls  and  Doors.   Send  now  for  your  copy.  I 

.MASON  KENNEL  FENCE  CO.,  Box  79,  Leesburg,  Ohio  j 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


WHY  Will  Th  i  s   GifU  (Never  be 
ABLE    To    STOP   HER  PowX? 
Give  Five  obvious  "Reasons. 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  50 


wareur.    —  «ai9q|^. 

Drawn  by  Mary  Hairley  Beers,  Rich- 


mond, N.  H.;  aged  10 


Except  for  the  gentleman  and 
lady  being  whirled  across  the 
snow  in  a  sleigh,  every  picture  on 
The  Young  Sportsman's  page  this 
month  was  drawn  by  a  BOY.  To 
every  one  picture  or  story  received 
from  BOYS  we  receive  ten  from  the 
girls  and  this  is  shameful.  Many 
BOYS  become  famous  authors  and 
artists  and  it  is  time  you  BOYS 
started  your  careers. 

Mario  De  Marco's  effective  and 
well  composed  football  group  wins 
the  five  dollar  prize  and  everyone 
else  whose  picture  appears  on  this 
page  received  one  dollar.  Congratu- 
lations and  Merry  Christmas  to 
everyone. 

Suggestions  for  next  month — 
"Winter  in  the  Country,"  "The 
Hockey  Fight,"  "Hunting  on  Snow 
Shoes." 

All  contributors  must  be  under  18 
years  of  age  and  all  contributions 
must  bear  your  name,  age,  address 
and  the  signature  of  parent  or  guar- 
dian stating  it  is  your  own  original 
work. 


Dratim   by   Robert    Vlrich,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  aged  13 


Drawn  by  Mario  De  Marco,  W  orcester, 
Mass.;  aged  16 
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Drawn    by    Henry    Snider,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  aged  17 


Drawn  by  Mario  Dc  Marco,  Worcester. 
Mass.;  aged  16 


Drawn   by   Ray   Christ ensen,  Chester, 
I  t.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Bob  Leidenfrost,  Bronx,  N. 
V.;  aged  1 J 


Drawn    by   Eugene   Shortridgc,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.;  aged  li 


Drawn  by  Fred  S.  Hanna,  Altus,  Olcla.; 
aged  1 ? 


Drawn  by  Emit  Tello,  South  Chicago, 
III.;  aged  17 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


Drawn  by  Thomas  Jones.  Chicago,  III.:      Drawn    by    William    Clay.  Pasadena, 
aged  16  Calif.:  aged  15 


PRINTED  IN  THE  U.S.A.  BY  THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC 
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If  you  imagine  you've  been  everywhere  and  have  exhausted  all  the  travel  thrills,  the  surprise  of  your  life  awaits  you  .  .  . 
in  Jamaica,  Isle  of  Dependable  Sunshine  .  •  .  World  travelers  eall  it  the  loveliest  island  they  have  ever  seen.  Quaint  native 
life,  a  history  dating  from  1494,  thousands  of  miles  of  improved  motor  roads,  rafting  down  tropic  rivers,  gay  resort  hotels 
and  peaceful  mountain  inns — no  end  of  things  to  do  and  see.  Jamaica  keeps  its  summer  climate  all  winter  ...  56°  at  7,000 
feet  up  in  the  mountains,  80°  on  uncrowded  beaches.  Indigo  peaks  draped  in  exotic  blooms  for  you  who  like  the  higher, 


cooler  altitudes  .  .  .  and  the  emerald  Caribbean  surrounding  all. 


Hotel  rates  are  unusually  low.  For  booklet  C, 
consult  your  travel  agent  or  United  Fruit  Co., 
Canadian  National  Steamships,  Pan  American 
Airways,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  (LA  4-1800),  or  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  B.W.I.   ( Cable  "Devboard" '.) 


BLUE   MOUNTAINS  —  EMERALD  SEfl 


Like  the  yule  log  of  old, 

//  3espea£s  Ao/zWaf  /losj&t'fa/tfj/ 

DURING  the  holidays,  you  can  serve  no  hner  whiskey  than 
Mount  Vernon.  And,  as  a  holiday  gift,  Mount  Vernon 
will  be  highly  appreciated.  For  this  magnificent  bottled  in 
bond  whiskey  is  the  patrician  of  American  ryes,  delicate  in 
flavor  and  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  old-time  hospitality  — 
a  whiskey  you'll  serve  and  give  with  pride  and  so  gain  favor 
as  a  gracious  host  and  a  thoughtful  friend. 

ittountVernon 


BRAND 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


Copyright  1940,  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  N.^f*^%0*L"'^^1£ 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES 

1940 


by  the  celebrated  SALVATOR 


Foreword  by  J.  A.  Estes.    Edited  by  Peter  Vischer 


NOW  five  years  old,  this  fascinating  annual  of  the 
performances  of  the  outstanding  Thorough- 
breds of  the  year  lias  become  the  classic  of  turf  rec- 
ords. The  great  contenders  of  the  season  become  per- 
sonalities under  the  learned  and  gifted  pen  of  "Salva- 
tor."  Their  outstanding  races  are  described  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  reading  as  exciting  as  the  running. 
The  comment  is  expert  and  the  detail  explicit. 

$6 

250  thrilling  text  pages  •  100  pictures 
charts  •  personalities  '  pedigrees 
edition  limited  to  1,500  copies 

The  publication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  leadership  of  the  Sagamore 
Press.  The  books  have  been  deliberately  offered  at  a 
popular  figure — $6  each — in  an  effort  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  American  racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends 
as  possible. 

The  1 940  volume  has  a  brilliant  and  exciting  new  fea- 
ture: six  pages  full  of  pictures  of  the  sires  and  dams 
of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the  year.  This  book  costs 
the  purchaser  only  $6.00;  the  pictures  alone  cost  the 
publishers  more  than  $1,000! 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 
|      ONLY   A   FEW   OF   THE   ORIGINAL   VOLUMES  LEFT. 


Tu-o-year-olds 

Attention 
Blue  Delight 
Bold  Irishman 
Bushwhacker 
King  Cole 
Level  Best 
Misty  Isle 
New  World 
Our  Boots 
Porter's  Cap 
Swain 

Valdina  Myth 
\\  hirlaway 


THE  HORSES  OF  1940 

T  hn'f-year-olds  Handicappers 

Binielech  Can't  \\  ;iit 

Damaged  Goods  Challedon 

Fairy  Chant  Eight  Thirty 

Fenelon  He  Did 

Gallahadion  Isolater 

Mioland  Many  Stings 

Salaminia  Seabiscuit 

Sirocco  Shot  Put 
Sweepida 
Your  Chance 

Cottesmore  and  the  steeplechasers 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  new  "American  Race  Horses  1940'*  at 
the  regular  price  of  $6. 

Enclosed  is  check  [_  ]  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  £ 

Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price 
of  $6.00  each.        1936  □    1937  □    1938  □    1939  □ 


Name 


Address 


UNUARY,  19  41 


At 

the 
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Room 


rz*  ST.  REGIS  ICE  FROLIC 

Directed  by  Gustave  Lussi 

Featuring 

DOROTHY  LEWIS 

,111 cl 

BOB  &  JACK  HEASLEY 

with 

HAZEL  FRANKLIN 

and 

HAL  SAUNDERS 

and  his  orchestra 

Theatre  Dinner  •  Dinner  •  Supper  •  Dancing 

At  Luncheon  and  Cocktail  Time 
JULES  LANDE  and  his  ensemble 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  55th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF 
FLORIDA  OFFERS 

HEART  of  Florida's  "Gulf 
Stream  Coast".  Lauderdale 
guests  may  choose  at  will 
between  the  quiet  at-home 
comforts  of  this  beautifully 
appointed  hotel  in  a  friend- 
ly community —and  the  gay 
fun-parades  of  Miami  and 
Palm  Beach  "just  around  the 
corner."  Block-long  beach 
walk,  lounges,  decks.  Tile 
baths,  steam  heat  and  every 
smartly  modern  facility. 
American  Plan.  Ownership 
management.  Restricted 
clientele.  Reservations  are 
suggested,  write  for  details. 

lAU»Et»ALE,tEA<H| 

ft.  HUDERDME.  y^tUJAYEI 
FLORIDA  4?I.UIEl| 

Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Man.  Dir. 
P.  O.  Box  20C2 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
BRyant  9-63<8 
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LET  LOUDEN  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO 
ENJOY   LIFE    IN   THE  COUNTRY 


1^<0  WMH  M 

Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS' 


WHERE  is  the  man  who  has  never  dreamed  of  some  day 
enjoying  the  comfortable  living,  fun,  and  security  that  a 
place  in  the  country  affords?  To  men  planning  to  make  such 
dreams  come  true,  Louden  offers  America's  foremost  architectural 
engineering  service.  We're  always  ready  to  work  with  you  or 
your  architect  to  plan  proper  shelters  for  horses,  cows,  or  other 
livestock  .  .  .  distinctive,  but  practically  equipped  buildings  that 
make  farming  a  lasting  pleasure,  more  satis- 
fying, and  definitely  more  profitable.  For  full 
details,  send  for  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
at  once.  It  describes  this  73  year  old  nation- 
wide farm  building  service  and  gives  the 
facts  about   Louden  double-life  equipment. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  1S67) 


151  N.  Court  St. 
Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Toledo.  0. 


1053   Broadway,  Dept.  5 
Albany,  New  York 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  CALENDAR 


RACING 

To  Jan.  7  Tropical  Park,  Fla. 

Jan.  8-Mar.  1  Hialeah  Park,  Fla. 

Jan. -Feb.  22  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jan.-Mar.    9  Santa  Anita  Park,  Cal. 

Mar.  3-April  10  Tropical  Park,  Fla. 

Mar.  15-May  11  Tanforan,  Cal. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Jan.  5-6  American  Spaniel  Club,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11  Winter  Haven  Kennel  Club,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Jan.  14-15  Clearwater  Kennel  Club,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Jan.  17-18  St.  Petersburg  Dog  Fanciers'  Assn.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jan.  20-21  Sarasota  Dog  Club,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Jan.  25-26  Golden  Gate  Kennel  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jan.  25-26  Greater  Miami  Dog  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.   26  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1  Maryland  K~ennel  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.   9  Associated  Terrier  Clubs,  New  York. 

Feb.  11-12  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  New  York. 

Feb.  15  Greater  Eastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Feb.  16  Muncie  Kennel  Club,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Feb.  22-23  Dayton  Kennel  Club,  Dayton,  O. 

Feb.  22-23  Eastern  Dog  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

FIELD  TRIALS    (POINTER  &  SETTER) 

Jan.  3  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jan-  6  South  Carolina  Field  Trial  Assn.,  (Member  Stakes)  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Jan.  6  All  American  Field  Trial  Club,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  8  Southeastern  States  Amateur  Championship,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Jan.  13  Georgia  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Jan.  13  Sixth  Regional  Amateur  Championship,  Hernando,  Miss. 

Jan.  18  Setter  and  Pointer  Club  of  California,  Palmdale,  Cal. 

Jan.  20  Continental  Field  Trial  Club,  Quitman,  Ga. 

Jan.  27  National  Field  Trial  Club,  Shuqualak,  Miss. 

Feb.  3  National  Amateur  Quail  Championship,  Albany,  Ga. 

Feb.  10  United  States  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Feb.  15  California  Quail  Championship,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Feb.  16  Ada  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Ada,  Okla. 

Feb.  17  Pinehurst  Field  Trial  Club,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Feb.  17  Memphis  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Feb.  22  Florida  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Feb.  24  National  Field  Trial  Champion  Assn.,  Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Jan.  15  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Show  and  Lecture,  N.  Y.  C 

Feb.  3-5  American  Carnation  Society,  Annual  Show  and  Meeting,  Phila  Pa 

£i       »»  Horticultural  Society  of  N.  Y..  Flower  Show  and  Lecture. 

Feb.  22-Mar.  1  Cleveland  Home  and  Flower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mar.  17-22  Annual  International  Flower  Show,  New  York. 

Mar.  17-22  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  New  England  Spring  Show,  Boston,  Mass 


Mar.  22-30 
Mar.  23-30 


To  Jan.  1 
To  Jan.  1 
To  Jan.  1 

To  Jan.  1 
To  Jan.  2 
To  Jan.  3 
To  Tan.  3 
To  Jan.  3-26 

To  Jan.  4 
To  Jan.  5 


To  Jan.  5 
To  Jan.  5 
To  Jan.  5 
To  Jan.  5 
To  Jan.  5 
Jan.  6-18 
Tan.  6-19 
To  Jan.  8 
Tan.  7-20 
Tan.  9-Feb.  9 
To  Tan.  10 
To  Jan.  1 1 
To  Jan.  11 
To  Jan.  12 
To  Jan.  12 
To  Jan.  12 
To  Jan.  12 
To  Tan.  14 
Tan.  14-Feb.  8 
To  Jan.  15 
Tan.  17-Mar.  2 
"To  Jan.  19 
To  Jan.  19 
Tan.  20-Feb.  1 
Tan.  20-Feb.  3 
To  Jan.  21 
To  Jan.  26 
Tan.  26-Mar.  2 
Tan.  28-Mar.  23 
Tan.  30-Mar.  2 


Jan.  30-Mar.  2 

Jan.  30-Mar.  2 
To  Jan.  31 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan.-Feb.  1 
Tan. -Feb.  4 
Tan.-Feb.  2 
Jan.-Feb.  13 


Greater  St.  Louis  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Annual  National  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

American  Paintings  and  Water  Colors,  Marie  Sterner  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Art,  American  Women's  Assn     N.  Y. 

Scientific  Achievements  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Museum  of  Science 

and  Industry,  N.  Y. 
Walt  Disney  Show,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 
"Art  Finds  A  Way",  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Members'  Work,  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oil  and  Tempera  by  John  Pratt,  Arden  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Stefan    Mlawa,    Max    Schallanger,    One-Man     Shows,  Baltimore 

Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
Christmas  Exhibition  and  Sale,  American  Artist's  School,  N.  Y. 
Watercolors  by  Victor  Higgins,  New  Collectors  Gallery,  Ferargil 

Gallery',  N.  Y. 
"Forever  Young"  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Britain  At  War,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.  Y. 
Old  Masters,  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mass. 
The  Nativity  In  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

American  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Art  Institute  of  Chacago,  111. 
Feliks  Topolski,  London  Scenes,  Knoedler  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Norman  Rockwell  Paintings,  Ferargil  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Contemporary  American  Painting,  Whitney  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Klee,  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Views  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Budget  Show,  Associated  American  Artists,  N.  Y. 
Work  by  Members,  Art  Students'  League,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  by  Henrietta  Hoopes,  Knoedler  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Children's  Clothing,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Lithographs  by  Davis  Chun,  San  Francisco  Art  Assn.,  Cal. 
Prints  by  Living  Americans,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Recent  Accessions,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Retrospective  of  Paris  Fashions,  Museum  of  Costume  Art. 
Vlaminck,  Early  and  Late  Works,  Lilenfeld  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Egyptian  Religion,  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"The  City"  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Washington  Water  Color  Club,  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miniature  Rooms  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thorne,  Art  Institute  Chicago,  111. 
Nicholas  De  Molas,  Stage  Designs,  Knoedler  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Sue  May  Gill,  Portraits,  Ferargil  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Work  by  John  Marin,  An  American  Place,  N.  Y. 
The  Art  of  The  Jeweler,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Exhibition,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Phila.,  Pa. 
19th  Century  French  Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Prints  by  Francesco  Goya,  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  111. 

Paintings  and  Gouaches  by  Peppino  Mangravite,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  111. 

Century  of  Discovery  In  Prints,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 
Animal  Life  Paintings,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y. 
Old  Silver,  Wilmington  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Del. 
"Color  In  Art"  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  N.  Y. 
Greek  Vases,  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
600  Years  of  Sporting  Literature,  Grolier  Club,  N.  Y. 
Watercolors  of  Nantucket  Houses,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Japanese  Priest  Robes,  Art  Institute  of  Chigago,  111. 
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SIX    HUNDRED    YEARS    OF    SPORT;    THE  CROLIER 
CLUB  EXHIBITION 


Current  now  until  February  4 
in  New  York's  Grolier  Club 
is  an  exhibition  of  rare  and  an- 
cient sporting  manuscripts  and 
books,  probably  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  its  kiiid  ever  to  be  assem- 
bled in  one  place. 

Works  from  the  14th  Century 
to  the  present  time;  the  "Gaston 
Phoebus,"  "Book  of  St.  Albans," 
Isaac  Walton  "firsts".  These  and 
other  unique  and  priceless  copies 
of  the  great  books  of  sporting  lit- 
erature make  this  exhibition  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  sport  and  fine 
craftsmanship. 

Dedicated  to  sport  in  the  sense 
of  "pastimes  offered  by  the  en- 
deavour to  take  or  kill  wild  ani- 
mals, game,  or  fish",  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  material  on  the  art 
of  horsemanship — always  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  sport  —  the 
show  has  been  arranged  in  chron- 
ological order  so  that  the  fashions 
and  phases  in  sport  can  be  traced 
from  the  earliest  printed  word. 

It  progresses  from  ancient  fal- 
conry to  modern  fox-hunting, 
with  due  recognition  to  angling,  a 
popular  pastime  from  the  earliest 
days,  and  of  course,  deals  with 
the  more  modern  sport  of  shoot- 
ing, offering  objects  of  interest  to 
all  tastes. 

One  of  the  high  spots  is  The 
Adventures  of  The  Famous  Hero 
and  Knight  Sir  Tewrdannach, 
published  in  1517  and  illustrated 
with  32  woodcuts  on  hunting.  It 
deals  with  the  hunting  exploits  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  1,  who 
sometimes  signed  himself  "The 
great  hunter",  recounting  how  he 
scaled  dizzy  precipices  to  hunt 
chamois,  creeping  close  enough  to 
kill  them  with  a  short  spear  .  .  . 
or  tackling  a  bear  with  the  same 
instrument ! 

The  two  remarkable  medieval 
hunting  manuscripts  Le  Livre  de 
la  Chasse  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  and 
the  Roy  Modus  of  Henri  de  Fer- 
rieres,  reflect  the  more  elegant  as- 
pects of  sport  in  those  times.  The 
"Phoebus"  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  hunting  manuscript  in 
existence.  It  is  illustrated  with  88 
beautifully  painted  miniatures  in 
brilliant  colors,  backed  with  mo- 
saic patterns  of  gold  and  other 
colors.  They  depict  spirited 
scenes  of  the  chase,  hunting  and 
trapping  otters,  rabbits,  wild 
boars,  deer,  bears,  and  many 
other  game  animals. 

Said  Gaston  Phoebus,  "There 
is  no  man's  life  less  displeasur- 
able  to  God  than  the  life  of  a 
perfect,  skilful  hunter,  or  from 
whence  more  good  cometh.  The 
first  reason  is  that  hunting  caus- 
eth  men  to  eschew  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  Secondly,  men  are 
better  when  riding,  more  just  and 
understanding  for  the  health  of 
man  and  his  soul." 


The  Roy  Modus  is  equally  im- 
portant both  in  its  account  of  all 
forms  of  hawking  and  hunting, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  its  mini- 
atures. The  Grolier  Club  is  ex- 
hibiting the  only  manuscript  copy 
of  this  work  in  America. 

The  sport  of  hawking,  which 
reached  the  peak  of  its  popularity 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  represent- 
ed by  valuable  manuscripts  by 
Ayala  (1-520),  the  Duke  of  York 
(1405),  and  Sant  Fahagun 
(1460)  which  testify  to  the  early 
interest  in  the  sport,  and  most  of 
the  famous  books  on  this  subject 
are  shown:  Bartolius  de  Saxofer- 
rato  (1493),  Jean  de  Franchieres 
(1575)  as  well  as  the  later  Eng- 
lish works  of  Latham  and  Bert. 

Probably  the  greatest,  and  most 
important,  printed  book  in  the  ex- 
hibition is  the  book  of  St.  Albans, 
long  attributed  to  an  apparently 
mythical  Lady  Juliana  Berners, 
traditionally  abbess  of  a  nunnery 
at  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans.  End- 


less research  has  failed  to  mate- 
rialize Dame  Berners  but  her 
fame  still  persists. 

Published  in  1486,  the  Book  of 
St.  Albans  is  the  first  English 
printed  book  on  sport,  and  the 
first  to  use  color  printing.  It  is  a 
landmark  in  English  literature. 
The  first  edition  exists  in  about 
12  known  copies,  only  two  or 
three  of  which  are  perfect.  Two 
of  the  best  are  in  the  exhibition. 

The  second  edition  of  1496  ad- 
ded the  well-known  Treat yse  of 
F ysshynge  Tf'yth  an  Angle,  the 
first  book  on  fishing  in  the  Eng- 
lish language !  Shown  with  these 
is  a  remarkable  manuscript  of  the 
"Treatyse  on  F ysshynge"  written 
about  1450. 

Anglers  will  find  the  important 
traditional  books  of  their  favorite 
sport.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
many  of  them  were  written  by 
clerics.  The  first  printed  book  in 
any  language  on  fishing  was  Op- 
pian's  Halieutica  printed  by  Gal- 


lus  in  Antwerp  in  1478.  Other 
early  works  on  fishing:  Dubrav- 
ius's  Xerce  Book  of  Good  Hus-^ 
bandry  (a  treatise  on  fish  culture 
in  1599),  Leonard  Mascall's 
Booh  of  Fishing,  1600.  and  of 
course  the  first  and  other  editions 
of  Isaac  Walton's  Com  pleat  An- 
gler. The  latter  would  be  the  star 
exhibits  in  most  shows.  In  this 
one  they  are  among  the  many. 

Horses  and  horsemanship  in- 
evitably play  an  important  part 
in  this  show.  The  sportsman  of  the 
past  was  a  good  horseman — he 
had  to  be.  His  crude  weapons,  his 
sport,  and  often  his  very  life,  de- 
pended on  his  horsemanship  and 
the  speed  and  quality  of  his 
mount. 

The  many  items  on  this  subject 
begin  with  a  rare  manuscript 
written  on  vellum  in  1454,  Liber 
De  Generatione  Equorum ,  and  in- 
clude fine  works  of  modern  times, 
among  the  most  recent  of  these 
being  The  Story  of  American  Fox- 
hunting by  J.  Blan  van  Urk  re- 
cently published  by  the  Derry- 
dale  Press. 

The  most  interesting  manu- 
script in  this  class,  however,  is 
the  original  report  of  Prospero 
d'Osma  written  in  1576  for  Rob- 
ert Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  Queen  Elizabeth's  Master  of 
Horse.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  works  on 
horse  breeding  written  in  Eng- 
land. Leicester  thought  so  highly 
of  it  that  he  had  it  magnificently 
bound  and  placed  in  his  library. 
His  coat  of  arms  may  be  seen  on 
the  binding. 

Horse  branding  is  a  subject 
usually  associated  with  our  Amer- 
ican west,  but  in  this  show  there 
is  a  book,  Libro  de  Marchi  de 
Caralli,  published  in  1558.  the 
first  of  a  number  on  this  subject 
written  in  those  early  times. 

The  magnificent  book  on  horse- 
manship by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, published  in  1658.  is  shown 
in  its  first  edition.  The  Duke,  af- 
ter being  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Marston  Moor,  was  banished 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  established 
a  famous  riding  academy. 

This  exhibition  is  so  broad  in 
its  scope,  contains  so  many  items 
which  are  not  only  exceedingly 
rare  but  exquisitely  beautiful  that 
it  behooves  every  sportsman  and 
book  lover  who  can  possibly  do 
so  to  attend  it  (it  is  open  to  the 
public)  before  its  close  on  Febru- 
ary 4. 

The  committee  arranging  this 
exhibition  include  Harry  T. 
Peters.  President  of  the  Grolier 
Club;  Robert  Henderson  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and 
The  Racquet  and  Tennis  Library; 
David  Wagstaff.  Alfred  B.  Mac- 
lay,  Henry  Taylor,  John  Schiff, 
B  o  i  c  e  Penrose  and  Alexander 
Davidson.  G.  B.  T. 
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From  the  "Roy  Modus,"  a  loth  century  manuscript  on  hunting 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 

  V 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


ENTRANCE  COURT 


^^his  Utterly  Charming 

Georgian  Residence 

of  old,  soft'toned,  time'inellowed  brick,  with 

280  Sightly  Hillside  Acres 
just  west  of  the  city  of 

MlDDLETOWN,  CONN., 

home  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  within  ap' 
proximately  an  hour's  motor  radius  of  New 
Haven,  Waterbury  or  Hartford,  is 

For  Sale 


the  HOUSE,  of  beautiful  and  practical  design,  in  the  courtyard  style,  and  of 
superb  construction,  is  but  8  years  old  and  up-to-the-minute  in  equipment  and 
appointments,  yet,  with  the  evergreen  vines  that  clamber  up  its  walls,  possesses 
much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospitable  old  homes  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. It  stands  high  above  the  nearest  thoroughfare  and  from  its  terraced  set- 
ting looks  out  over  the  Connecticut  River,  2  or  3  miles  away,  past  the  towns 
along  its  eastern  bank  to  the  distant  hills  beyond. 

adjoining  THE  terraces  are  pleasant  formal  gardens,  ornamental  planting, 

pools,  and  some  fruit  trees  trained  espalier- 
fashion;  beyond,  in  one  direction,  lawns 
along  the  winding  entrance  drive;  in  the 
other,  more  flower  gardens  and  a  fine, 
quick-drying  tennis  court;  further  still  a 
path  rambles  on  through  a  wilder  tract,  the 
remnants  of  an  early  farm,  to  a  picturesque 
picnic  spot  with  an  open-air  fireplace  for 
cooking.  To  the  west,  woodlands  and 
thickets  extend  over  the  ridgecrest,  with  a 
large  vegetable  garden,  berry  patch  and  dog 
kennels  secluded  among  them.  Down  the 
lull,  across  the  highway,  is  a  tract  of  grass- 
land, suitable  for  pasturage. 


A  GARDEN  GATE 


■  mm 


i  '  .  v 


WESTERN  FRONT 


SOUTH  END  AND  TERRACE 


VIEW  FROM  TERRACE 


CHIEF  features  of  the  house — main  floor— 
are  an  unusually  large,  well-proportioned 
living  room  with  a  fireplace,  slightly 
dropped  below  the  general  level;  a  hand- 
somely paneled  library,  also  with  fireplace; 
large,  cheery  dining  room  and  breakfast 

room  adjoining, 


NORTH  END  AND  GARDEN  WALK 


all  of  these  opening  through  French  windows 
onto  the  terraces;  also  a  generous  entrance  hall  and  a  model  kitchen 
and  service  wing,  connecting,  by  2nd  story  passage,  with  the 
spacious  garage  and  chauffeurs  apartment.  The  upper  floor  com- 
prises a  master  suite  of  bedroom,  2  dressing  rooms  and  bath;  5 
other  bedrooms  with  4  baths;  and,  in  service  wing,  nurse's  room, 
sewing  room,  a  double  and  2  single  rooms  for  maids,  with  bath. 
Besides  the  practical  utilities — oil-burning  heating  plant,  laundry 
with  electrical  appliances,  and  storage  space — the  large,  airy 
basement  contains  a  most  enticing  recreation  room. 

Inspection  by  appointment 

Skinner  Bros. 


15  Lewis  Street 


Hartford,  Conn. 


or 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CEORCIA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


A  FEW  ACRES  AT  THE  RIVER'S  BEND  . 


Within  Commuting  Distance 
of  New  York 

A  well  built  all  year 
round  residence  combin- 
ing yesterday's  quaint- 
ness  and  today's  comfort. 
3  master  bedrooms,  3 
baths,  servants'  quarters, 
garage,  etc.  Large  recre- 
ation   room,    bath,  bar, 


and  terrace  on  lower  level 
overlooking  waterfall. 
Swimming,  boating,  and  fish- 
ing on  property. 

DAVID  V.  SUTTON  &  CO. 

II  East  44th  Street.  New  York  City 
MUrray  Hill  2-0912 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  276-2 


AVON 

A  completely  stocked  and  successfully  oper- 
ated dairy  farm  on  improved  road.  Good 
nine  room  house,  small  tenant  house,  barn 
for  50  head,  stable,  2  car  garage.  Broad 
Fields,  brook  watered  pasture.  For  sale  with 
or  without  stock.  For  appointment  com- 
municate with 

EDWARD  C.  MULVILLE 


Aetna  Lane 
Norfolk,  Conn. 


:35  Collins  St. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


DARI EN 

SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.   5-1436   REAL   ESTATE  Darien 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Weatport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  5103 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths;  2-car  garage;  2  or 
more  acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned — 
include  library  or  game  room  at  lower 
ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
Boston  Post  Road  Creenwich  222 


-GREENWICH- 


FOR  SALE — Seven  acres  of  rolling  land  with 
views  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Attractive  Co- 
lonial—living room  20x30  ;  4  master  bedrooms. 
3  baths;  3  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  Tennis 
court — 4  box  stalls — green  house:  2  cottages. 
Shown  by  appointment  only.  Asking  $25,000. 
Much  below  its  value. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  668  Greenwich.  Conn. 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

NEWLY  COMPLETED,  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  residence  of  Colonial 
type  with  over  5  acres  in  a  restricted 
locality,  overlooking  a  private  lake  :  living 
room  and  pine-paneled  library,  both  with 
fireplaces ;  dining  room,  lavatory  and  full 
service  equipment ;  4  master  bedrooms, 
each  with  its  tiled  bath;  2  rooms  and 
bath  in  servants'  wing ;  all  up-to-date 
improvements — oil  burner,  insulation,  air- 
conditioning,  etc. ;  2-car  garage  ;  fine  pri- 
vate swimming  pool.    Priced  at  $45,000. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

lford,  Conn. 


65  Broad  Street 
Tel. 


Sla 
4. lilt 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Sound  house,  expensively  built,  needs 
remodeling,  4  master  bedrooms,  3  baths, 
3  maids'  rooms,  other  usual  rooms;  Cot- 
tage, Garage,  Greenhouse,  Barn ;  Arte- 
sian well,  brook,  pond  site;  -40  acres, 
Vi  tillable;  superb  location,  view  reach- 
ing over  L.  I.  Sound;  1  i/2  hrs.  by  motor 
to  N.  Y.  C.  A  real  bargain  @  $18,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


-OVER  50  YEARS- 


Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

|tsh&A\arvin 

SINCE  1889 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  Hill  2-6525 

Branch  Offices  &  Representatives 
in  Westchester  County  &  Southern  Connecticut 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Country  home,  in  exquisite  condition.  S  rms. 
3  baths,  oil  heat,  fireplace ;  a  wealth  of  fine 
old  paneling  and  lovely  old  pine  floors.  Best 
of  neighbors.  Brooks,  place  for  pool,  stable, 
garage;  14  acres,  more  available;  just  off 
main  road.  $18,000. 


Greycote 


E.  C 


BARBER 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

Tel.  159 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

COUNTRY  homes, 
farms  and  acreage 
MOREAU 
STODDARD 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE 
COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 


uooirouTis  ▼ 


Post  Road. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Going  Profitable  Farm 
in  t-he  Berkshire  Hills 

400  acres.  2  good  dwellings,  barns.  50  cows, 
farm  equipment  complete.  Verv  low  price 
ror  cash  to  close  an  estate.  $12,500. 

Wheeler  w  Taylor  •  inc. 

Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  &  VICINITY 

30  miles  from  Xew  York.    38  to 
30  minute  rail  service  Penn.  R.R. 
Country  homes  and  lands. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Jas.  A.  O'Connell  Co. 

Phones  80-81  392  Ceorge  St. 


Southeastern  Game  Lands  For  Sale 


Developed 


Undeveloped 


Each  year  we  inspect  thousands  of  acres  of  available  game  lands 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  AJabama.  At  present  ue 
have  extensive  listings  of  large  and  small  preserves  especially  adapted 
to  the  shooting  of  Quail,  Wild  Turkey  and  Waterfowl.  Many  from 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  can  be  recommended  as  sound 
investments  at  this  time,  since  farming  and  the  growing  of  high 
grade  pine  timber  can  be  combined  with  development  for  game. 

STODDARD,  JENKINS  &  TIFT 

We  specialize  in  Quail  Lands 


HERBERT  L.  STODDARD 
Thomasville,  Ca. 


JOHN  T.  JENKINS 

28  Broad  St. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


RICHARD  TIFF 
Albany,  Ca. 


TELEPHONE 


WHEELERS  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

REAL  ESTATE-INSURANCE 

GREAT  BARRINGTON.  MASS. 


ROBERT  K  WHEELER 
GEORGE  L TAYLOR 
G-  FRANK  LORD 
rBlUPSAiMSTROM 


Country  Life, 
1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
Rockefeller  Center, 
New  Tork  City. 

Gentlemen: 

As  the  result  of  a  one-page  advertisement  in  Country 
Life  we  sold  three  large  properties  and  have  several 
live  prospects  for  other  properties.    We  think 
Country  Life  an  excellent  market  place  to  sell  our 
attractive  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  homes  and 
estates. 

Very  truly  yours, 
WHEELER  &_TA]fLQR,  INC. 


WJC:J 


A  CONNECTICUT 

Real  Estate  Broker  Writes 

"I  have  had  more  inquiries  from 
my  Country  Life  ads.  this  year 
than  ever  before." 

Dec.  12,  1940 

Details  on  request 
The  Real  Estate  Manager 
Country  Life 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Properties  —  Plantations 
Toil'*  Houses 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 


:4  Broad  St. 


Phone  65  21 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

PROPERTIES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 

An  Advertiser  From  the  South 
writes: 

"It  is  with  real  pleasure  I  am 
writing  you  that  up  (o  this  writ- 
ing I  have  had  9  answers  to  my 
advertisement  .  .  ." 

For  Rates.  Closing  Dates, 
etc.,  write: 

C.  KIRCHER,  Mgr. 

Real  Estate  Directory, 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Ave. 
New  York  City 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


INVEST  IN  ARIZONA 

FOR 

PROFIT,  HEALTH,  and  RECREATION 

Income  producing  cattle  ranches 
$25,000  to  $150,000 

Semi-sustaining  estate  ranches 
$15,000  to  $60,000 

Investigate  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  inspiring  northcentral  all- 
the-year-around  section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 
COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  FARMS 


inty.  birllij-lacc  in  1741 
in  America.  Colonial 
tree*.   Excellent  land. 


14J  At.KtS--Med.cal  Hill"  m  Harford  Co 
w(  Dr.  John  Archer,  first  fraduate  of  mcdtcin 
.lone  home.  6  bedroom*,  wieral  fireplace*,  oh 
Price  JlS.OOO  lo  »ettle  e.tatc. 

Jv5  ACKE^—  Sfe9M  house,  many  (arm  buildings,  lenant  houses. 
Chetter  loam  toil  foe  meadow*,  a  real  Mock  farm  with  plenty  of 

.iter  and  ma*.    Price  (S8  i-er  acre.   

250  ACS KS— Income  ,-.»mK  dairy  farm,  (*  hntl  of  livestock,  cr0l.S. 
machinery.   All  for  $19,500. 

For  other  farms,  all  sues,  see 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  tutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificently  situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
lected coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  25  exclusively  listed 
farms  on  request. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 

EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

Queen  Ann's  County 
Centreville  Maryland 


Maryland  Waterfront  Estate 

120  acres  on  the  beautiful  lower  Patuient 
River,  sand  beach,  private  dock,  landlocked 
harbor.  Attractive  house  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences. Guest  cottage,  servants  cottage  and 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings.  This  farm  has 
everything  a  waterfront  farm  should  have  and 
Is  in  a  fine  section.  Price  $32,000.00,  taxes 
only  $16*.  00. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St. Baltimore,  Md. 


FLORIDA 


Ocean  Front  and  Ocean  View  Cottages 

in  PALM  BEACH 

All  are  in  condition  for  immediate  oc- 
cupancy and  all  have  ample  servants' 
quarters. 

Ira  L.  NeSmith,  Palm  Beach 

or 

Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Phila. 


TEXAS 


PINK  GRAPEFRUIT 
AND  ORANGE  GROVE 

W«  offer  for  aale  in  the  picturesque  Rio  Crande  Valley  of 
Texas,  63  acres  in  young  bearing  trees,  bordered  by  lovely 
palms,  racing  the  main  highway.  Country  estate  possibilities, 
with  city  conveniences.  Soil  quality,  land  location  and  de- 
sirability of  ownership  are  unsurpassed.  A  sound  investment, 
priced  ridiculously  low  to  liquidate.  Details  and  photographs 
to  serious  Inquiries. 


OSCAR  A. 

Beqlalored  Broker 


P.  DEVAUX 


Donna.  Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


IN  VIRGINIA 

Old  homestead  and  900  acre  farm,  graz- 
ing 125  head  of  cattle.    Reasonably  priced. 
Write  your  requirement  to — 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 

Land  and  Estate  Brokers 
Monticello    Hotel    Bldn.    Charlottesville,  Va. 


HORSE  OR  CATTLE  FARM 

260  productive  acres,  located  In  Piedmont 
section;  rolling  blue  grass  land;  well  watered 
and  fenced;  ideal  for  horse  or  cattle  raising. 
Charming  100  year  old  Colonial  Brick  Home 
— 10  rooms,  bath,  modern  improvements ; 
fireplace  in  every  room;  detached  guest  house; 
conservatory,  shaded  lawn;  gardens;  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  £  tenant  houses; 
1  servant  house;  2  barns;  meat  house;  corn 
crib;  many  other  buildings — all  in  good  con- 
dition.   Near  town,  low  taxes. 

Widow  must  sell.  Write  for  particulars. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER,  Realtor 

Orange  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

An  investment  combining  safety, 
enjoyment,    and    modest  returns. 

Folder  on  Request 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

P.O.  The  Plains.  Va. 
Tel.  Middleburg  22 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

5665  acres,  20-room  mansion,  5  miles 
waterfront.  Washington,  D.C.,  2  hours. 
State  highway.  Sell  all  or  part.  60-page 
catalog,  estates,  farms,  waterfronts. 

ALLISON  8C  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COUNTRY  HOMES 
AND  FARMS 

In  the  Philadelphia  Main  Line  area  are 
some  of  the  finest  types  of  Suburban 
homes.  In  the  outlying  areas  are  many 
highly  developed  country  homes  and 
farms,  in  locations  suitable  for  commut- 
ing. Our  listings  include  all  types  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  territory  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  we  feel 
we  can  meet  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

j.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


CATALINA  FOOTHILLS  ESTATE 

Where  the  mountains  meet  the  desert — nestled  in  the  shadows  of  the  Catalinas 
9.5  miles  from  Tucson  on  paved  road  (electricity  and  phone)  in  an  105  acre 
valley  of  weird  loveliness.  Antique  adobe  ranch  home  and  outbuildings,  blending 
with  the  mountains  and  desert;  created  for  comfort — eight  rooms  (3  bedrooms, 
2  baths,  2  servants'  rooms  and  bath) — complete  air  conditioning — guest  house — 
tennis  court — 3-car  garage  and  work  room — 2  more  servants'  rooms  and  bath 
— 5  stall  stable,  feed,  tack  &  store  rooms — a  fine  automatic  well  with  storage: 
all  of  unusual  quality  and  construction.  A  thermal  belt  makes  possible  an  un- 
usual collection  of  tropical  landscaping  and  cacti  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
below  replacement  price  to  close  an  estate,  includes  furniture  by  Bellilo  of 
Santa  Fe,  refrigerators  and  stove.  Write  for  price  and  brochure. 

DRACHMAN-GRANT,  Realtors 

28  North  Stone  Avenue  Tucson,  Arizona 


VIRGINIA 


-WARRENTON 


Crazing  Farms 

550  acres  $40.00  per  acre 
360  acres  $34.00  per  acre 
Investment  Farms 
and 

Colonial  Estates 
In  the  best 
Residential  Sections 

For  particulars  apply 

J.   GREEN  CARTER 

WARRENTON    Tel.  136  VIRGINIA 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

"If  you  like  Virginia,  write  for 
photographs — Estate  of  500 
acres — Old  home  restored — 
perfect  condition — new  barns — 
Blue  Grass  Section — ideal  for 
breeding  plantation — gentleman 
farmer  or  Northerner  who 
would  like  lovely  Virginia 
estate  in  the  beautiful  blue 
ridge  mountain  section." 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


ANTE-BELLUM  PLANTATION 

475  acres  productive  land  on  highway  convenient  to  Rich- 
mond. The  old  home  is  in  excellent  condition  with  beautiful 
woodwork  and  floors  in  a  lovely  setting  midst  trees  and 
English  Boxwood.  Also  guest  cottage,  manager's  home  and 
complement  farm  buildings.  To  liquidate  a  bank  the  prop- 
erty may  be  bought  for  $27,500  on  terms. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 


I.  LORRAINE   —    Law  Bid* 

(Brokers'  co-opcralic 


Richmond,  Virginia 

uitcd) 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTIRIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Phototjraphs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


ROSE  HILL 

Historic  Southern  Plantation 
In  Eastern  Carolina 

478  acres  tobacco,  cotton,  grain  and  stock 
raising. 

7  tenant  houses  .  .  large  dairy  barn,  and 
silo — 3  sets  of  stables — numerous  other  out- 
buildings. 12  room  colonial  residence  illus- 
trated .  .  all  modern  conveniences  .  .  12 
miles  west  of  Rocky  Mount  on  Hard  surface 
highway. 

LUTHER  T.  ft  I  III  (  K 

WILKINSON  &  BULLUCK  &  CO. 

Rocky  Mount.  N.  C.  Phone  82 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION 

SHOOTING  PRESERVE  of  about 
4,000  Acres  in  S.  E.  South 
Carolina.  Fine  Quail  and  Duck 
Shooting;  also  Deer  and  Turkey. 
Excellent  House,  Beautifully 
Situated.  Moderately  Priced  at 
$50,000. 


Also  smaller  and  larger  places 
both  for  sale  and  let 

H.  F.STONE  COM  PAN  Y.lnc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


Main  Line  Properties 
McMullin  &  McMullin 

1S22  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

 PENnypacker  0405 


The  Editor's  Cornucopia  • 


The  change  in  the  name  of 
this  department — from  the 
factual,  if  prosaic,  title  "The  Edi- 
tor's Page"  to  "The  Editor's 
Cornucopia"— is,  I  hasten  to  say, 
less  an  evidence  of  conceit  than 
one  of  hope.  A  page  it  certainly 
is ;  a  cornucopia  overflowing  with 
things  worth  having  let's  pray  it 
will  be. 

For  the  cornucopia  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  the  symbol  of  am- 
ple country  living.  It  was  in  her 
cornucopia,  her  horn,  that  Amal- 
theia  brought  rich  gifts  of  fruits 
and  flowers  to  the  god  Zeus,  whom 
she  suckled.  And  it  was  in  grat- 
itude for  her  cornucopia — her 
horn  of  plenty — that  Zeus  placed 
Amaltheia  among  the  stars,  even 
though  she  was  a  goat. 

We  told  you  last  month  that 
because  of  all  this  we'd  plucked 
Amaltheia  out  of  the  heavens  to 
make  her  our  mascot.  The  logical 
next  step  was  to  make  her  corn- 
ucopia the  symbol  of  our  offering. 
We  hope  you'll  like  it. 

CULTURE 

Our  latest  excursion  into  the 
unknown,  down  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Farm,  has  been  to  attempt  the 
culture  of  Agaricus  Campestris, 
Schxvamm,  Seta,  Champignon 
Comestible.  (Mushrooms  to  you — 
and  me.) 

My  bride  sent  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter   to   that   persuasive  and 
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imposing  figure  Peter  Henderson, 
who  told  her,  in  a  neat  little  pam- 
phlet, that  the  growing  of  mush- 
rooms is  not  only  a  lead-pipe 
cinch,  provided  his  spawn  is  used 
and  his  directions  are  minutelv 
followed,  but  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  palate  for  many 
long  months  to  come  as  well. 

She  thought  this  a  far  more 
satisfactory  method  of  producing 
edible  mushrooms,  of  which  we 
are  both  naturally  very  fond,  than 
to  have  me  come  in  from  the 
pastures  with  a  hatful  of  rubbery 
fungi  and  proclaim,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  beautiful 
colored  pictures  by  Helen  Dam- 
rosch  Tee-Van  in  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica"  (Volume  16, 
Mushroom  to  Ozonides)  that  these 
delectable  bits  would  rest  quite 
as  well  as  they  would  taste. 

You  can  grow  mushrooms  prac- 


THE  HUNT  FOR  MUSHRO 
PLAIN  ON  A  SING 

tically  anywhere,  Mr.  Henderson 
murmurs  into  your  willing  ear:  in 
rooms  especially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  in  cellars,  outhouses, 
sheds,  under  greenhouse  stages, 
in  stables,  or,  as  in  France,  in 
caves  or  "other  subterraneous 
places".  What's  more,  it's  par- 
ticularly fascinating  to  the  ama- 
teur— I'm  still  quoting — because 
there  is  nothing  tangible  to  start 
with;  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  can 
see,  there  are  neither  plants,  seeds 
nor  roots ! 

All  you  have  to  have,  appar- 
ently, is  an  appetite,  some  of 
Henderson's  germs,  an  even  tem- 
perature, a  horse  or  two  (you 
have  to  have  boxes  packed  tight 
with  fresh  horse  manure) — and 
patience.  It  takes  something  like 
five  months. 

Mr.  Henderson's  booklet  clearly 
warned  us  that  if  we  didn't  follow 
directions,  failure  might  be  our 
fate.  "I  will  state  that  in  my  first 
attempt  at  mushroom  growing," 
he  is  quoted  as  saying  with  en- 
gaging frankness,  "I  labored  for 
two  years  without  being  able  to 
produce  a  single  mushroom.  In 
my  apprentice  days  I  had  known 
no  such  word  as  fail  in  so  simple 
a  matter;  but  here  on  my  first  at- 
tempt, on  my  own  responsibility, 
I  was  met  by  total  failure.  .  ." 

With  this  staring  us  in  the 
face,  we  followed  every  direction 
with  motherly  care — and  finally 
got  to  the  problem  of  tempera- 
ture. Where  would  it  never  get 
below  40°,  nor  above  60°  5  In  the 
cellar?  In  the  toolshed?  In  the 
underground  root  cave,  or  bomb 
shelter? 

Every  horticulturist  seems  to 
imagine  that  we  carry  the  hourly 
temperature  of  every  corner  of 
the  place  in  our  head,  but  honestly 
we  didn't  know.  And  the  hasty 
use  of  a  fever  thermometer,  taken 
from  the  medicine  chest  and  im- 
bedded painstakingly  in  the 
manure,  somehow  didn't  seem  to 
give  us  the  answer. 

And  a  registering  thermometer, 
we  discovered  from  the  Taylor 
Instrument  Company,  costs  about 
$65! 

So  we  tried  everything.  We  put 
an  empty  White  Rock  box  of  po- 
tential mushrooms  down  by  the 
oil  burner,  a  crate  that  had  held 
Saratoga  Vichy  in  the  toolshed, 
and  a  chest,  once  glowing  with 
Johnnie  Walker's  best,  in  the  root 
cellar. 

Which  of  these  old  friends  will 


OMS  AND  RABBITS  MADE 
LE  PACE  OF  PRINT 

serve  us  best  only  time  can  tell. 
We'll  let  you  know  along  about 
April. 

Our  mushroom  culture  has  al- 
ready had  one  result.  It  has  shed 
a  surprising  light  on  our  breeding 
problems. 

We've  had  some  slight  diffi- 
culty, we  might  as  well  tell  you, 
in  keeping  the  Belgian  mares  in 
foal,  in  keeping  the  cows  in  calf, 
even  in  producing  chicks  just 
when  we  want  them.  But  in  the 
breeding  operations  that  accom- 
panied our  mushroom  culture 
we've  been  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful. 

We've  bred  the  finest  collection 
of  flies  down  in  our  cellar,  right 
smack  in  the  dead  of  winter,  that 
you  ever  saw.  Thousands  of  them 
— weak  and  spindly  to  be  sure, 
but  eager  for  the  Fight  of  Life 
just  the  same.  Small  flies,  big 
ones;  black  ones,  green  ones,  bots. 

Come  see  us  and  share  our 
mushrooms.  Bring  your  own  flv- 
swatter. 

BASSET  HUNTING 

One  way  to  have  a  day  of  real 
fun  is  to  get  Pinkie  and  Lutie 
Thompson  to  come  across  New 
Jersey  from  Red  Bank  with  their 
bassets  and  such  assorted  friends 
of  the  chase  as  will  no  doubt  be 
hanging  around.  We  tried  it  and 
can  guarantee  results. 

There's  no  chi-chi  about  this : 
it's  all  very  sensibly  worked  out. 
They  show  up  around  11  o'clock, 
which  means  you've  had  a  decent 


night's  rest.  They  bring  enough 
folks  to  make  up  a  sizable  field 
even  without  the  crowd  of  wide- 
eyed  neighbors  you've  collected. 
And  their  pack  of  bassets — those 
delightful,  earnest,  short-legged 
hounds  witli  the  long  noses,  long 
ears,  long  bodies  and  long  voices 
— is  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  a  Jones 
terrier  who  effervesces  like  a 
Bromo-Seltzer  and  a  magnificent 
French  poodle,  (a  son  of  famous 
Rumpelstielskin)  named  Screw- 
ball. 


They  traverse  the  country  and 
hunt  hares  (or  rabbits,  if  there 
are  no  hares)  and  do  it  at  a  pace- 
that  the  veriest  tyro  can  enjoy. 
With  a  determination  and  a  tech- 
nique, too,  that  brings  tears  of 
joy  to  the  hardest  bitten  hunts- 
man of  the  Old  School. 

It's  fun. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  knew,  there 
weren't  any  hares  in  our  valley 
and  we  weren't  sure  there  were 
any  cottontails  either,  the  farmers 
of  our  neighborhood  being  Dead 
Eye  Dicks  once  the  shooting  sea- 
son starts.  So  we  took  advantage 
of  state  regulations  to  stock  the 
place  with  a  crateful  of  Kansas 


SKETCHES  BY  GORDON  ROSS 

jacks,  sent  us  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  (to  say  nothing  of 
considerable  interest  at  the  rail- 
road station)  by  Earl  Johnson  of 
Independence.  Kan. 

They  were  terrific,  these  jacks. 
We  kept  them  in  a  box  stall  be- 
fore we  let  them  out  and  they 
fought  and  wrestled  like  minia- 
ture wildcats.  They  jumped  like 
stags.  They  scared  the  hell  out 
of  our  brave  greyhound — and  we 
had  been  disturbed  lest  he  do 
them  injury.  In  brief,  we  began 
to  worry  about  the  bassets,  for 
fear  these  snarling  tigers  would 
turn  on  them. 

We  needn't  have. 

The  night  before  the  bassets 
were  to  arrive  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors stopped  to  chat.  The  shooting 
had  been  wonderful!  Why.  he'd 
bagged  a  rabbit  with  ears  nigh  a 
foot  long. 

"A  good  thing,  too,"  piped  his 
mother.  "Beasts  like  these  are 
big  enough  to  uproot  your  trees." 
And  then  she  added,  with  what  I 
thought  was  a  suspicious  look, 
"these  jacks  couldn't  possibly  be 
the  ones  you  put  out?" 

"Goodness,  no."  replied  The 
Bride  hastily.  "The  few  rabbits 
we  got  were  tiny  friendly  little 
bunnies  no  bigger  than  this," 
making  a  gesture  you  could  only 
decipher  with  a  microscope. 
"They  wouldn't  have  the  nerve 
to  harm  a  carrot." 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
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1 .  A  warrior  who  hid  in  a  cave  after  losing  six  campaigns. 
There  he  watched  a  spider  finally  spin  its  web  after  six  fail- 
ures. Taking  courage,  he  gave  battle  the  seventh  time— and 
won.  He  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  at  Ayr,  12  miles 
from  Kilmarnock,  home  of  Johnnie  Walker.      (Answer  below.) 


2 .  A  distinctive  personality . . .  proud  as  The  Black  Douglas 
. .  .rich  in  prestige  as  The  Black  Watch.  Wearing  the  sig- 
nificant Black  Label,  he  is  often  seen  in  the  company  of  well- 
known  persons.  His  choice  qualities  of  taste,  acquired  in  a 
12  year  preparation,  are  considered  most  rare.  (Answer  below.) 


SC<>TCH  ^ 


RoBER 


Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Importer 


j-or  tlte 
fueled  f-^alciti 


If  you  imagine  you've  been  everywhere  and  have  exhausted  all  the  travel  thrills,  the  surprise  of  your  life  awaits  you  ...  in 
Jamaica,  Isle  of  Dependable  Sunshine  .  .  .  World  travelers  call  it  the  loveliest  island  they  have  ever  seen.  Quaint  native 
life,  a  history  dating  from  1494,  thousands  of  miles  of  improved  motor  roads,  rafting  down  tropic  rivers,  gay  resort 
hotels  and  peaceful  mountain  inns — no  end  of  things  to  do  and  see.  Jamaica  keeps  its  summer  climate  all  winter  ...  56 ? 
at  7,000  feet  up  in  the  mountains,  80°  on  uncrowded  beaches.     Indigo  peaks  draped  in  exotic  blooms  for  you  who  like 


the  higher  cooler  altitudes 


and  the  Emerald  Caribbean  surrounding  all. 


Hotel  rates  are  unusually  low.  For  booklet  C, 
consult  your  travel  agent  or  United  Fruit  Co., 
Canadian  National  Steamships,  Standard  Fruit 
and  Steamship  Company,  Pan  American  Air- 
nays,  Eastern  Air  Line  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  (LA  4-1800),  or  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  B.W.I.   (Cable  "Devboard".) 


LETTERS 


OBJECTION  SUSTAINED 

To  the  Editor: 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  saw 
the  three  photographs  which  I 
mailed  on  to  you  for  use  in  Vanin- 
ger's  Article,  for,  if  you  did,  why 
did  you  not  use  the  picture  in 
which  I  am  riding  Success,  care- 
fully titled  "Master  and  Hunts- 
man of  the  Grafton  Hounds." 

Instead  you  used  a  picture 
taken  when  I  had  finished  a  hard 
run  and  was  74  years  of  age. 
whereas  at  the  time  of  the  match 
I  was  forty. 

These  photographs  were  from 
the  original  photographs  by  Haas 
in  my  Loudoun  Hunt  Album  and 
taken  in  1909.  They  have  time 
and  time  again  taken  pictures 
from  this  same  album,  have  had 
cuts  made  from  them  and  always 
with  the  best  results. 

Harry  Worcester  Smith, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


We  are  glad  to  print  the  photo 
taken  of  Mr.  Smith  31  years  ago. 

DOCS  YOU  SHALL  HAVE 

To  the  Editor  : 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we 
note  the  announcement  of  an  ex- 
panded program  for  the  monthly 
column,  "Kennel  &  Bench." 

We  have  been  subscribers  to 
this  magazine  for  a  number  of 
years,  originally  subscribing  to 
"The  Sportsman,"  and  have  con- 
tinued our  subscription  through 
the  various  mergers.  Though  our 
interests  are  general,  like  those  of 
all  sporting  people,  it  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  have  noted  less  ma- 
terial concerning  dogs  and,  with 
hesitation,  renewed  our  subscrip- 
tion when  it  last  expired.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  size  of  the 
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magazine  has  decreased,  whereas 
we  naturally  expected  the  mergers 
would  result  in  a  larger  publica- 
tion. It  seems  that  it  is  only  fair, 
if  the  subscripion  list  is  to  hold 
up  through  the  merging  of  inter- 
ests in  horses,  dogs,  homes  and 
sports,  to  continue  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  information  con- 
cerning each. 

It  was  through  the  fine  adver- 
tisements formerly  contained  in 
Country  Life  that  we  purchased 
a  Labrador  Retriever  from  the 
Timber  Town  Kennels  and  though 
we  are  not  now  in  the  market  for 
another  dog,  we  are  interested  in 
kennel  advertisements  and  regret 
that  fewer  are  now  contained  in 
each  issue. 

The  announcement  of  a  more 
inclusive  column  for  "Kennel  & 
Bench"  encourages  us  to  continue 
our  subscriptions ;  the  fields  which 
outline,  care  and  training,  should, 
we  think,  be  of  wide  interest  to 
dog  owners  and  lovers.  We  hope 
for  announcements  of  shows  and 
field  trials,  though  we  realize  that 
this  is  of  less  general  appeal. 

We  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  editors  for 
their  new  "dog"  program  and  to 
hope  that  Country  Life  will  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  providing  inter- 
esting materials  for  the  sports- 
men. 

Mrs.  Russell  G.  Merriman, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Thank  you  for  your  hind 
wishes;  zee  know  you  won't  be  dis- 
appointed. 

ORCHIDS  TO  GROUSE 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  desolated!  In  your  No- 
vember issue  was  a  wonderful 
story  on  the  hunting  of  the  ruffed 
grouse.  I  had  planned  to  have  it 
made  into  a  book  by  a  fellow  who 
does  very  artistic  work  along  this 
line.  He  carefully  cuts  out  the  let- 
ter press,  pastes  it  up  on  sheets, 
and  binds  them  artistically.  But 
now  I  have  lost  the  copy. 

You  might  like  to  know  that  I 
regard  this  as  the  best  grouse  ar- 
ticle I  have  ever  read — and  I 
have  been  reading  them  for  years. 

Roscoe  Peacock. 
North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Re:  Harry  Botsford's  "Gentle- 
men, I  Give  You  the  Bird". 


THE  PRIVATE  SPA 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 


VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


14  DAY  SPA  RATE  $130 

Comprising  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs  ther- 
mal baths,  massage,  and  exercise,  daily  or  as 
required;  medical  supervision;  luxurious  room 
with  private  bath,  and  Homestead  meals. 


Address  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  or  the  Homestead's 
New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  for  detailed  information. 
Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead  leave  New  York  nightly  at  6:15  p.  m. 
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We  Can  Grow  Them  Here 


There's  money  to  be  made  in  specialty  crops 
by  DR.  PAUL  KOLACHOV 


The  cultivation  of  new  crops  and  put- 
ting old  crops  to  new  uses,  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  long  interest  to  Dr. 
Kolachov  in  his  position  as  Director  of 
Research  for  one  of  America's  great  dis- 
tillers, Joseph  E.  Seagram  cy  Sons,  Inc. 
He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  im- 
ported crops  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow,  with  an  eye  toward 
producing  the  sam-e  crops  here.  We  are 
glad  to  give  you  his  findings. 

An  open  book  is  on  the  desk  before 
.  me,  but  my  thoughts  are  carried 
far  away  to  the  place  of  my  birth — the 
land  of  Don  Cossacks.  Scenes  of  the 
past  parade  through  my  memory.  .  . 

I  see  the  endless  expanse  of  the 
steppes  waving  like  the  sea  at  the  touch 
of  a  breeze.  On  and  on,  mile  after  mile, 
yet  the  view  is  not  monotonous  for  here 
and  there  on  the  living  plain,  spots  of 
bright  colors  stand  out.  They  are  the 
fields  of  flowers,  fields  of  poppies,  mus- 
tard and  sunflowers. 

I  wish  that  my  son  could  see  the  same 
scenery  in  the  United  States,  rows  of 
red  poppies,  hundreds  of  delicate  yellow 
mustard  flowers,  and  the  stalky  golden 
sunflowers.  Not  only  is  beauty  imparted 
to  the  landscape  by  these  flowers  but 
their  seeds  can  be  used  for  such  various 
and  sundry  purposes  that  they  give  us 
fields  of  profit. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  annual  reports 
of  imports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  we  shall  find  that 
this  country  bought,  during  1935,  1936, 
1937  and  1938,  an  average  per  year  of 
over  8,000,000  pounds  of  poppy  seeds, 
costing  well  over  $500,000  per  year. 
During  the  same  period,  over  12,000.- 
000  pounds  of  mustard  seed  were  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  each  year.  A  report  for  1936  by  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  shows  more 
than  500,000  pounds  of  sunflower  seed 
costing  about  $15,000  and  a  total  of 
over  25,000,000  pounds  of  sunflower 
oil,  costing  about  $1,750,000,  also  were 
imported.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  spends  more  than  $3,250,000 
each  year  on  these  three  varieties  of 
plants. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  money 
should  be  spent  abroad.  America's  coun- 
try gentlemen  could  cultivate  these 
plants  on  their  own  estates  or  farms 
with  considerable  profit.  The  fact  that 
only  the  usual  farm  implements  are 
needed  as  equipment  for  these  cultiva- 
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tions  is  emphasized  in  the  light  of  econ- 
omy. The  cost  of  cultivating  one  acre 
of  corn  is  from  $15  to  $20  and  since 
corn  sells  at  $0.01  per  pound,  then  a 
crop  of  2500  pounds  per  acre  (the 
average  yield)  nets  the  farmer  a  $5  to 
$10  profit. 

If  we  assume  that  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating these  specialty  crops  is  likewise 
$15  or  $20  per  acre  and  the  seed  is  sold 
for  $0.05  per  pound,  then  a  crop  of 
1000  pounds  per  acre  (an  average 
yield)  nets  from  $30  to  $35  profit. 

In  other  words,  these  specialty  crops 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  country 
gentlemen  than  a  staple  crop  such  as 
corn.  The  return  is  2^  times  greater 
than  that  of  corn,  while  the  price  of 
seeds  per  pound  is  actually  four  times 
less.  Moreover,  since  the  volume  of  corn 
handled  is  larger  than  that  of  the  spe- 
cialty crops,  the  freight  cost  is  more. 


suggested  that  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
take  place  in  April,  during  spring  show- 
ers, and  the  harvesting  in  July  and 
August,  the  driest  period  of  the  year. 
In  the  southern  states  sowing  can  be 
done  in  the  fall.  The  sprouts  of  the 
poppv  can  stand  a  temperature  as  low 
as  25°  F. 


The  following  is  written  to  offer  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  profitable  crops. 

The  poppy  seed — Pa  paver  sommfe- 
rum — L. — belongs  to  the  family  of 
Papaveracae.  The  poppy  is  not  difficult 
to  cultivate,  but  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  best  conditions  is  necessary.  It 
thrives  best  on  semi-humus  soil  with 
subsands,  or  on  rich  clays  sufficiently 
limy  and  abundant  in  potassium.  Drv 
soils,  which  form  a  hard  crust,  are  on- 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  poppy  seed. 
The  amount  and  the  distribution  of 
precipitation  are  very  important.  A 
greater  amount  of  precipitation  is  re- 
quired at  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant ;  the  sprouts  require 
rainy  weather.  But  the  harvesting  pe- 
riod must  be  drv.  For  this  reason,  it  is 


Growing  the  sunflower,  mustard  plant, 
or  poppy  gives  fields  of  profit 


A  too  recent  fertilization  of  the  soil 
is  harmful  to  the  crop  of  poppy  fruit, 
although  it  increases  the  yield  of  opium. 
It  is  planted,  therefore,  in  the  system 
of  crop  rotation  after  the  tubers,  for 
which  the  soil  is  fertilized  the  same  year. 
The  fertilizers  used  in  the  fall  are  35 
to  45  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  in 
the  spring,  25  to  35  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus per  acre  in  the  form  of  super- 
phosphate, and  40  to  50  pounds  of 
potassium  in  the  form  of  potassium 
chloride  or  kainite. 

The  soil  must  be  plowed  deeply  (eight 
inches)  in  the  fall  and  replowcd  and  well 
harrowed  in  the  spring.  The  best  method 
of  sowing  is  by  rows.  The  distance  be- 
tween rows  should  be  24  inches.  The 
amount  of  seed  per  acre  varies  from  2 
to  2.5  pounds.  The  depth  of  sowing  is 
from  0.25  to  0.50  inch.  Care  includes 
weeding  and  thinning  out  so  that  there 
is  a  distance  of  four  inches  between 
each  plant  in  the  rows.  The  first  weed- 
ing and  thinning  takes  place  three  or 
four  weeks  after  planting  in  order  to 
break  the  hard  top  layer  of  soil.  The 
second  weeding  takes  place  six  to  seven 
weeks  after  sowing.  Vegetation  period  is 
from  17  to  22  weeks. 

The  method  of  harvesting  varies  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  farmer 
wishes  to  obtain  seeds  or  opium.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  total  fruit  (capita 
papaveri)  the  capsule  is  severed  com- 
pletely when  well-developed  but  not  en- 
tirely ripe.  It  is  harvested  when  the  cap- 
sules begin  to  turn  yellow  and  the  seeds 
are  loose  within  them.  The  pod  is 
quickly  dried,  then  the  seeds  are  libe- 
rated. These  harvested  seeds  are  kept  in 
glass  or  metal  containers.  The  average 
yield  is  1200  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
with  800  pounds  of  straw  per  acre. 

For  cultivation  of  poppy  seed  a  gov- 
ernment license  must  be  obtained.  This 
license  costs  $24  and  must  be  renewed 
every  year.  Harvesting  in  this  case  is 
accomplished  by  incision  of  unripe  cap- 
sules by  means  of  special  knives  and  col- 
lection of  the  dried,  darkened  latex  thus 
obtained.  The  reason  for  the  incision  of 
the  unripe  fruit  is  that  while  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  poppy  contain  a  white 
milky  juice,  or  latex,  the  unripe  cap- 
sules contain  it  in  the  greatest  amount. 

In  this  green,  unripe  condition,  the 
latex  is  richest  in  morphine  content,  but. 
as  the  capsules  turn  yellow  and  ripen, 
the  morphine  content  diminishes  while 
that  of  codein  and  narcotine  increases. 
During  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  the 
maximum  opium  is  obtained.  In  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
maximum  of  morphine  is  obtained.  The 
average  yield  of  opium  can  be  expressed 
as  one  gram  from  each  100  poppies. 

Poppy  seed  is  used  in  bakeries  as  a 
condiment  on  rolls.  Its  45  to  50%  oil 
content  has  numerous  important  uses. 
The  best  qualities  of  oil  are  used  for 
edible  purposes  ( Continued  on  page  44 ) 
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As  the  man  interested  in  racing,  for 
.  its  own  sake,  looks  forward  into 
1941,  what  does  he  see  in  prospect  that 
gives  him  the  most  vibrant  anticipator v 
thrill? 

One  may  say,  to  begin  with,  the 
Santa  Anita  Handicap  and  the  effort 
that  is  to  be  made  in  it  by  Challedon 
to  supplant  Seabiscuit  as  the  world's 
leading  money-winner. 

Closely  aligned  will  be  the  same 
horse's  effort  to  win  the  $50,000  handi- 
cap at  the  new  Golden  Gate  course  in 
California  on  February  15,  which  will 
be  a  sort  of  preview  of  the  $100,000 
affair  to  follow  on  March  1. 

As  of  January  1,  the  scores  of  the 
two  rivals  stand  as  follows: 

Seabiscuit,  $437,730;  Challedon. 
$322,835. 

This  leaves  the  Maryland  five-year- 
old  a  margin  of  $114,895  to  overcome. 
A  victory  in  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap 
alone  would  not  put  him  over  the  top. 
for  of  late  it  has  not  been  netting  the 
winner  so  much  as  it  used  to ;  neither 
is  the  entry-list  for  the  coming  race  so 
large  as  to  warrant  any  particular  rise 
right  now.  There  were  95  entries  (origi- 
nal nominations)  in  1940,  while  for 
1941  there  are  92. 

Last  March  the  field  boiled  down  to 
but  13  horses  at  post  time,  much  the 
smallest  since  the  event  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1935.  In  consequence — -as  the 
post-fees  are  a  considerable  item  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  net  to  the  winner — 


Seabiscuit,  for  his  epic  performance,  re- 
ceived but  $86,650. 

Should  Challedon  come  through  and 
net  no  more,  he  will  still  be  short  around 
$30,000  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
gain  the  top  of  the  roster.  But  if  he 
can  also  win  the  Golden  Gate  Handicap 
he  will  take  the  title. 

That  Challedon  will  be  assigned  top 
weight  in  both  these  events  is  certain. 
At  Santa  Anita  that  impost  is  fixed  at 
130  lbs.  As  the  Golden  Gate  people  are 
anxious  to  have  the  horse  start  in  their 
handicap,  and  his  owner,  W.  L.  Brann. 
has  declared  that  he  will  not  accept 
anything  in  excess  of  130  lbs.,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  penalize  him  more 
heavily. 

Challedox's  "quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece"  may  be  set  down  as  the  one 
feature  of  the  winter-early  spring  sea- 
son of  engrossing  interest.  His  success 
in  it  will  bring  him  a  reclame  greater 
than  that  bestowed  upon  any  other 
Thoroughbred  ''since  Man  o' War."  But 
how  much  it  will  add  to  his  genuine 
greatness,  from  the  purely  sporting 
standpoint,  is  another  matter. 

In  neither  of  these  great  money 
prizes  will  he  be  apt  to  meet  an  opponent 
worthy  of  his  steel.  The  nearest  looks 
to  be  Kayak  2nd  ;  but  he  met  and  beat 
that  horse  three  times  hand-running  in 
1939-40,  and,  as  the  South  American 
turned  in  a  very  doubtful  certificate  ' 
last  season,  to  be  a  threat  he  will  have 


to  demonstrate  a  power  to  "come  back" 
similar  to  that  of  Seabiscuit  a  year 
ago.  While  he  will  be  trained  by  the 
same  master  of  his  craft,  "Silent  Tom" 
Smith,  it  seems  asking  a  great  deal  to 
expect  such  a  repetition  of  an  unprece- 
dented coup. 

Next  to  the  adventures  of  Challedon 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  chief'  interest 
attaches  to  the  Florida  campaign,  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  focuses 
upon  Bimelech's  projected  "comeback" 
in  the  $50,000  Widener  at  Hialeah. 
Should  he  emerge  successfully  from 
that  ordeal,  it  will  add  incalculably  to 
the  prospects  for  the  later  season,  for 
a  meeting  between  him  and  Challedon 
will  be  necessary  to  decide  the  cham- 
pionship. 

There  are  81  nominations  for  the 
Widener,  and  one  may  venture  the  same 
observation  concerning  them  that  has 
already  been  made  about  those  at  Santa 
Anita.  While  Challedon,  Kayak  and  the 
latter's  stable-companion,  Mioland,  are 
all  entered,  that  they  will  not  invade 
the  Peninsula  but  will  race  in  Califor- 
nia may  be  taken  for  granted,  their 
nominations  being  rather  gestures  than 
aught  else. 

This  being  assumed,  it  remains  that 
just  as  Challedon  seems  without  an  op- 
ponent worthy  of  his  steel  on  his  side  of 
the  continent,  neither  does  Bimelech  on 
his.  The  nearest  approaches  may  be 
designated  as  the  five-year-old  Hash, 
twice  conqueror  of  Challedon  in  1940 
but  who  closed  the  season  with  trailing 
banners;  the  now-famous  distance  cham- 
pion Shot  Put,  also  a  five-year-old ;  and 
the  three-year-old  Whirlaway. 

The  distance,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  is 
too  short  for  Shot  Put  to  appear  dan- 
gerous. As  for  Whirlaway,  his  entry 
might  seem  but  a  gesture,  like  those  of 
Challedon,  Kayak  and  Mioland,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  before  him  all 
the  three- vear-old  "classics"  of  1941 


and  to  race  him  against  aged  handicap 
horses  in  the  month  of  March  would 
seem,  ordinarily,  quite  out  of  the  reck- 
oning. 

Hut  as  it  happens,  Whirlaway  is  a 
colt  whose  owner  and  trainer  habitually 
imposed  upon  him  the  most,  taxing 
tasks ;  and  as,  because  of  his  age,  he  will 
be  favored  by  the  weights,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  seen  in  the  line- 
up. Should  Bimelech  fall  by  the  wayside 
in  his  preparation — a  contingency  which 
many  horsemen  are  rather  anticipating 
— the  temptation  to  race  Whirlaway  in 
the  Widener  will  be  all  the  greater. 

There  is  the  precedent  set  by  that 
other  three-year-old,  Stagehand,  in 
the  Santa  Anita  Handicap  of  1938 — a 
glittering  allurement.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Stagehand  was  tossed 
into  that  event  at  but  100  lbs.,  and  then 
managed  to  defeat  Seabiscuit  by  a  nose 
in  a  camera  finish.  What  Whirlaway 
will  draw  for  the  Widener  is  certain  to 
be  well  above  100  lbs. 

With  the  Hialeah  and  the  two  big- 
California  meetings  out  of  the  way, 
there  will  be  an  immediate  change  of 
scene  and  of  interest.  The  Kentucky 
Derby,  Preakness  and  Belmont  will  make 
the  Atlantic  terrain  the  great  theater 
of  war  with  its  conflicts  among  the  most 
intriguing — in  advance — ever  thus  far 
known. 

That  situation  inheres  in  the  fact 
that  1940  produced  no  real  two-year- 
old  lion,  but  revealed  such  a  diversity  of 
merit  and  of  conquest  that  it  has  left 
the  haruspices  much  perplexed  as  they 
examine  the  heavens  and  strive  to  read 
the  stars. 

Whirlaway  seems  to  hold  the  edge 
over  the  others,  insofar  as  the  polls  of 
experts'  opinions  taken  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1940  form  an  index.  But 
his  superiorit}',  in  any  event,  is  very 
decidedly  open  ( Continued  on  page  53) 
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If  you  haven't  been  to  the  enchanted 
land  of  the  Laurentians,  go,  and 
don't  let  any  obstacle  stop  you.  One 
trip  there  will  satisfy  your  soul  more 
than  two  or  three  an}'where  else — 
within  overnight  distance  of  New  York. 

The  Laurentians  proper  cover  three 
quarters  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
even  extend  to  the  end  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula.  According  to  the  geologists, 
the  Laurentians  are  the  oldest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  worn  low  in  the  Ice 
Age  and  called  "degraded",  because 
they  lost  their  top  soil  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  much  prefer  to  call 
them  decadent  as  that  word  seems  more 
sympatica  though  incorrect. 

The  trip  there  is  not  difficult.  A 
night  train  to  Montreal  from  Boston 
or  New  York,  if  on  time,  allows  an  easy 
connection  at  Windsor  Station ;  if  late, 
40  minutes  can  be  saved  by  getting  off 
at  Montreal  West,  20  minutes  out  of 
the  city,  and  catching  the  outgoing 
train  there. 

This  little  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  soon  becomes  very  dear  to  the 
skier.  As  no  through  roads  are  kept 


open  at  the  height  of  the  winter,  it  is 
the  only  way  of  getting  from  one  town 
to  another,  except  on  skis.  The  train 
practically  belongs  to  the  winter  sport 
addicts,  the  cars  being  designed  for 
their  comfort  with  ski  racks  between  the 
big  roomy  seats.  Smoking  is  allowed 
everywhere  and  coffee  and  sandwiches 
are  passed  at  intervals.  The  conductor 
soon  gets  to  know  you  as  you  travel 
from  town  to  town  up  and  down  the 
line.  The  surprise  meetings  with  old 
friends  who  you  didn't  know  even 
owned  skis  is  delightful.  It  is  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  trip  from  Montreal 
before  the  flat  country  gets  interesting: 
from  then  on.  the  train  is  climbing  al- 
most continually. 

The  open  slopes  are  the  kind  one  has 
always  dreamed  about  and  knew  existed 
somewhere ;  miles  upon  miles  of  them 
with  deep  powder  snow.  There  arc  so 
many  that,  even  on  a  Sunday,  you  can 
find  one  all  to  yourself  if  you  feel  in 
need  of  secret  practise,  and  everyone 
does,  occasionally. 

And  there  are  tows  galore  but  all 
on  steep  hills,  making  beginners  climb 


as  they  should.  The  snow  conditions  are 
much  more  reliable  than  in  the  States. 
Out  of  the  20  days  I  was  there,  there 
were  only  two  bad  days  and  all  that 
time  the  other  places  were  reporting  icy 
surfaces. 

The  facilities  for  cross  country  trips 
are  ideal.  One  skis  to  the  station, 
catches  the  morning  train  north, 
thereby  finding  a  delightful  solution  to 
the  problem  of  achieving  more  schussing 
than  climbing,  for  the  train  is  gaining 
altitude.  Or  one  can  ski  south  and  catch 
the  afternoon  train  back.  Waiting  for  a 
train  after  exercising  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  dropping  and  one  has  no 
overcoat  is  not  too  pleasant — but  no 
one  seems  to  catch  cold. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Trail,  which  is 
marked  all  the  way  with  the  leaf  em- 
blem, starts  from  Labelle  about  100 
miles  up  the  railroad,  and  runs  60  miles 
to  Shawhridge.  The  villages  are  not  far 
apart  and  there  are  plenty  of  places  to 
stay.  With  a  small  pack,  a  compass  and 
a  map  what  could  be  more  fun?  And 
where  else  could  you  take  such  a  trip? 
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The  friendly  railroad  is  never  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  away,  and  yet,  except 
for  the  valley  of  the  Riviere  du  Xord 
and  the  Riviere  Rouge  which  the  line 
follows,  there  is  a  vast  wilderness  all 
about  you.  In  summer  it  abounds  with 
bin  game.  There  are  even  wolves ;  wit 
ncss  the  names.  Riviere  du  Loup,  Loup 
Garou,  etc. ! 

Another  great  attraction  is  the 
(Juaint  charm  of  the  Laurentians.  They 
are  so  completely  foreign  in  their  at- 
mosphere, enhanced  by  the  Provincial 
French  of  the  picturesque  habitants, 
one  can  hardly  believe  New  York  is  only 
about  1-1  hours  away. 

There  are  fur-lined  sleighs,  drawn  by 
champing  bell-bedecked  horses,  awaiting 
you  at  the  station.  The  priests,  with 
Mowing  robes,  ski  along  the.  village 
streets  (and  are  even  seen  on'  practise 
hills,  I  believe).  Sunday  morning  there 
is  a  long  row  of  skis  leaning  against  the 
church  whose  temperamental  tolling 
bells  revive  memories  of  the  towns  of 
Brittany.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comfortable  looking  moun- 
tains, with  no  jagged  peaks  to  cause 
uneasiness  to  their  would-be  conquerors. 

The  most  charming  place  without  a 
doubt  is  St.  Sauveur,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  Piedmont  Station. 
The  big  church  dominates  the  village 
which  is  set  in  the  center  of  a  wide  val- 
ley surrounded  by  lovely  open-sloped 
mountains.  The  most  picturesque  "habi- 
tant" houses  are  here,  painted  in  bright 
colors,  some  with  frescoes  and  many 
with  the  typical  turn-up  eaves,  so  fa- 
miliar on  the  Gaspe.  In  the  little  French 
shops,  with  naively  painted  picture  sign 
boards,  can  be  bought  delicious  Oka 
cheese,  made  by  an  order  of  monks — 
Turret  and  Black  Cat  cigarettes,  as 
well  as  American  brands,  and  all  kinds 
of  inner  soles  and  other  skiers'  needs.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  regular  ski  shop 
besides. 

Duke  Dimitri  von  Leuchtenberg  runs 
a  well  known  ski  school  on  the  Marquis' 
Hill,  called  this  because  the  original 
school  was  started  by  the  Marquis  d'Al- 
bizzi  about  15  years  ago.  The  trek  of 
about  a  mile  across  the  snow-covered 
pastures  to  the  hill  is  lovely  in  the  not 
too  early  morning;  the  classes  begin  at 
11  o'clock,  giving  the  thermometer  time 
to  climb.  Quite  a  few  good  skiers  think 
the  Duke's  theory  and  teaching  of  ski- 
ing the  best  on  the  continent. 

At  St.  Sauveur  is  the  famous  Hill  70 
with  its  newer  rivals  69  and  71  on  each 
side.  All  three  have  tows  which  carry 
you  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The 
view  is  lovely.  One  feels  on  the  top  of  a 
comfortable  world  with  the  miniature 
village  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley  below.  Five  years  ago,  only  the 
most  expert  skiers  attempted  Hill  70. 
NTow  hundreds  come  down  it  success- 
fully, showing  the  progress  of  skiing  in 
America.  The  first  trip  is  breathtaking 
and  when  the  ( Continued  on  pogv  J+G ) 


Time  out  for  rest  on  the  -porch  of  the  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge  where  conversation 
centers  around  skiing  conditions  and  proper  base  waxes 


There  are  trails  for  every  class  of  shier  on  the  slopes  in  the  Lac  Beauport  region, 
and  they  all  have  fine  deep  powder  snow  in  common 


CANADIAN   PACIFIC.   MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE,   PROVINCE  OF 


[ST  BUREAU 


.lu  excellent  ski-lift  will  earn/  you  gently  and  safely  to  the  summit  of  the  Kandahar 
Trail  without  a  spill,  hut  there's  no  lift  down 
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Little  Rest  Farm 


bj  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  CORTLANDT  VAN  DYKE  HUBBARD 


ii Tittle  Rest"  is  a  name  that  was 
1  ■*  given — perhaps  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  was  suggested — by  the  mistress 
of  the  house  wholly  in  jest.  No  one 
took  it  seriously  for  a  moment  or  even 
gave  it  a  second  thought.  That  the  own- 
ers have  yet  really  approved  it  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Nevertheless,  like  a  hap- 
pily-conceived nickname,  it  has  stuck. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  you  ask.  Much. 
The  innumerable  crop  of  "Bellevues", 
"Pleasant  Views",  "Woody  Knolls"  and 
the  like  would  seem  to  betray  a  deplora- 
ble lack  of  imagination.  But  "Little 
Rest"  belongs  in  the  virile  category  of 
naive,  spontaneous  names  like  those  of 
some  of  the  old  Maryland  grants — 
"Hard  Bargain,"  "Come  Again,"  "My 
Lord's  Gift,"  "His  Lordship's  Kind- 
ness"; Maryland  law  at  one  time  re- 
quired every  estate  to  bear  a  name. 

Curiously  eno  "gh,  the  name  laugh- 
ingly bestowed  as  a  joke  has  turned  out 
to  be  singularly  indicative  of  the  whole- 
some vitality  and  dynamic  spirit  that 
pervade  the  place — not  at  all  the  calm 
that  some  are  accustomed  to  a*  ociate 
with  homes  near  a  versity  town  such 
as  Princeton.  Bot!  loors  and  out. 
some  form  of  int<  t:.«:t:vji  t 


always  to  be  going  forward.  The  activi- 
ties may  not  be  what  one  would  ordi- 
narily expect  on  a  farm,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  all  the  more  diverting  on  that 
account. 

The  area  of  Little  Rest  Farm  is 
small,  as  farms  go — less  than  twenty 
acres;  but  it  is  large  enough  for  the 
kind  of  country  living  the  owners  like. 
Without  any  theories  of  scientific  crop- 
ping, or  feeding  and  breeding  of  stock, 
the  master  and  mistress  are  keen  about 
growing  the  things  they  enjoy,  and  these 
are  of  the  choicest  varieties,  whether 
they  be  poultry,  vegetables  or  fruits. 

Their  farming  is  qualitative,  not 
quantitative.  Strawberries  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  succession  of  them;  un- 
ending supplies  of  succulent  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  corn  and  other  "garden 
sass"  that  can  be  in  top-notch  condition 
only  when  the  interval  between  gather- 
ing and  their  appearance  on  the  table 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  herbs 
a-plenty  and  the  sundry  unusuals  or 
"forgotten  vegetables"  that  rarely  ap- 
pear in  market  stalls ;  poultry  and  eggs 
that  have  not  known  the  inevitable  de- 
hivs  of  commerce — these  are  the  small- 
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farm  rewards  and  satisfactions  the 
cupants  of  Little  Rest  seek,  and  with 
them  they  reap  an  imponderable  crop  of 
contentment. 

With  their  University  duties  and  thei 
manifold  town  interests  and  responsibi 
ities  necessarily  uppermost,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ledlie  Irwin  Laughlin  are  never- 
theless convinced  and  determined  coun- 
try dwellers.  They  have  compassed  a 
real  achievement  in  creating  and  keep- 
ing a  genuine  farm  atmosphere  in  their 
surroundings,  although  topographically 
they  are  actually  at  the  edge  of  Prince- 
ton's suburban  zone. 

Horses  graze  close  to  the  house,  or 
stand  in  the  brook  that  waters  the 
nearby  meadow ;  geese  waddle  disdain- 
fully across  the  foreground;  flocks  of 
turkeys  strut  where  they  will ;  the  buco- 
lic tone  of  the  place  unmistakably  as- 
serts itself  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
any  mere  suburban  note.  That  some 
of  the  turkeys  are  tame  enough  to  have 
their  heads  scratched,  or  that  many  of 
them  are  destined  as  gifts  to  friends,  in 
no  wise  detracts  from  the  true  countr 
spir.t  of  Little  Rest. 

In  spite  of  the  name,  the  long,  rar 
bling  tawny  stone  house  at  Little  Rc 
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Farm  is  of  the  thoroughly  restful  and 
comfortable  type  which — for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  must  have  everything 
tagged  with  a  label — is  known  as  the 
"Pennsylvania  farmhouse",  a  species  of 
dwelling  characteristic  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and,  to  some  extent,  parts 
of  western  Jersey  not  far  east  of  the 
Delaware.  It's  the  kind  of  comfortable, 
capacious  abode  built  by  the  substantial 
English  and  Welsh  colonists  who  set- 
tled in  these  regions  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
and  transplanted  to  their  new  lands 
(with  certain  local  adaptations)  the 
mode  of  yeoman  architecture  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  mother 
countr}'. 

The  north  side,  or  entrance  front,  of 
the  house  is  an  interesting  and' decorous 
composition  that  arouses  curiosity  about 
what  may  be  beyond ;  the  south  side  is 
thoroughly  genial  in  its  aspect,  and. 
while  it  answers  the  questions  prompted 
at  first  approach  to  the  north,  it  ex- 
hibits various  engaging  characteristics 
and  contours  that  make  for  lasting  sat- 
isfaction. A  bit  of  whimsical  pleasantry 
appears  on  top  of  the  garage;  the 
weathervane  is  an  actual  model  of  an 
old  Stevens-Duryea  automobile,  a  gift 


recalling  some   agreeable  associations. 

The  house  was  to  have  been  an  ex- 
tensive addition  to  an  already  existing 
structure  but,  in  the  end,  for  the  sake 
of  better  orientation,  it  proved  more  ad- 
visable to  make  it  wholly  independent  of 
anything  at  or  near  the  spot  before. 
This  enabled  the  architect,  R.  Brog- 
nard  Okie,  to  give  every  major  room  in 
the  house  a  desirable  exposure,  and  to 
put  the  intimate  little  walled  garden  at 
the  southwest  of  the  living-room  in  an 
angle  protected  by  the  loggia  that  con- 
nects the  guest  house,  and  by  the  guest 
house  itself ;  north  and  west  winds  can- 
not discourage  the  growths  and  blos- 
soms of  earl}7  spring,  enticed  to  bour- 
geon by  the  first  mild  days. 

The  living-room,  the  study,  the  hall, 
the  dining-room,  the  breakfast 
room,  and  the  bedrooms  above  them,  are 
all  flooded  with  sunshine  the  day  long ; 
in  summer,  their  windows  catch  the  pre- 
vailing southwest  breezes.  The  long  liv- 
ing-room, and  the  upstairs  sitting-room 
over  it,  extend  through  the  full  depth  of 
the  house  and  have  windows  to  the  north 
as  well.  The  whole  house  is  an  enduring 
and  eloquent  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
considering  cheerful  exposure  as  one  of 


the  cardinal  requirements  at  the  very 
outset  of  planning.  The  certainty  of 
having  winter  sunshine  and  summer 
breezes  will  justify  no  end  of  painstak- 
ing manipulation. 

Completely  closed  in  on  the  north,  the 
brick-paved  loggia,  that  links  the  little 
white-walled  guest  house  at  the  west 
with  the  rest  of  the  house,  has  a  fire- 
place in  it — a  convenient  source  of  heat 
if  one  wishes  to  sit  there  and  overlook 
the  garden  in  early  spring,  while  it  is 
still  somewhat  too  chill  to  sit  long  out 
of  doors  and  depend  wholly  on  the 
warmth  of  the  sun ;  it  is  also  a  standing 
invitation  to  out-of-doors  tea  and  light 
cookery.  One  story  high,  the  guest 
house,  with  its  own  tiny  kitchen,  its  liv- 
ing-room and  bedroom — the  two  latter 
fitted  with  good  eighteenth-century  pan- 
elling— now  shelters  a  family  of  evac- 
uees for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  garden  is  modest  in  extent,  but 
its  enclosure  by  a  low  stone  wall,  its 
carefully-devised  plan,  and  its  ordered 
planting  in  box-edged  beds  and  borders, 
are  effective  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
real  size.  Furthermore,  it  has  the  value 
of  an  out-of-doors  living-room,  and  a 
very  alluring  one  at  that. 

Just  to  the  east  of  the  walled  gar- 
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Pasture  serves  as  a  lawn,  flowing  almost  to  the  door-sill,  allozcing  the  livestock  and  fowl  to  graze  near  the  house 
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den,  a  broad  terrace  with  a  stone  retain- 
ing wall  affords  an  agreeable  place  for 
sitting  out  of  doors,  and  it  also  keeps 
grazing  quadrupeds  and  web-footed 
flocks  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
house.  There  is  no  attempt  on  that  side 
to  have  a  broad  lawn. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  trend  among 
many  owners  of  country  and  suburban 
places.  With  them,  large  acreages  of 
carefulty-mown  and  park-like  lawn  are 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
large  expanses  of  lawn  are  too  finan- 
cially burdensome,  but  probably  the 
greatest  reason  for  the  decrease  in  lawn 
areas  is  that  acres  of  purely  ornamental 
lawn  keep  just  that  much  ground  en- 
tirely idle  and  unproductive  of  an}'  re- 
turn. 

A bowling-green,  lawns  for  tennis, 
croquet  or  archery,  or  a  tapis  vert 
in  an  ordered  and  fully  integrated  gar- 
den scheme  are  all  of  them  highly  desir- 
able and  satisfying;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  entirely  defensible  economically. 
But  when  the  lawns  become  park-like, 
with  islands  and  fringes  of  diversified 
fancy  shrubbery,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
pre-Victorian  and  Victorian  landscape 
tradition,  the  cost  of  upkeep  becomes  re- 
strictive. Of  course  there  are  the  time- 
saving  motorized  mowers  to  ease  the 
burden  but  the  labor  costs  can  often  be 
embarrassing. 

But  if  one  craves  a  broader  expanse 
of  close-cropped  green  visible  from  the 
house  windows,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  be 
realistic  about  it  and  fulfill  the  wish  by 
the  aid  of  sheep  or  other  grazing  crea- 
tures as  they  have  done  at  Little  Rest. 

Besides  the  cheer  and  amplitude  that 
mark  the  rooms,  the  interior  is  charac- 
terized by  the  simple  dignity  and  refine- 
ment of  the  panelling  and  other  wood- 


work details.  Lovers  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury  modes  will  find  much  satisfaction 
therein;  those  with  a  modernistic  yen 
can  find  no  cause  for  offense,  for  the 
phase  of  style  displayed  there  is  so  logi- 
cal and  direct  that  it  is  timeless. 

Particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
woodwork    of    the    living-room.  The 


graceful  balustrade  of  the  little  private 
stair  to  the  upstairs  sitting-room  is  a 
treasure  rescued  from  an  old  Xew  Eng- 
land house  that  had  been  demolished. 
Above  the  book-shelving,  the  small  spin- 
dled grilles  conceal  ventilating  outlets 
and  utilities  which  are  usually  bulky  in 
the  room.  At  one  end  of  the  upstairs 


Heavy  beams  and  solid  doors  give  a  touch  of  the  old,  while  the  netc  is  seen  in  the 
concealed  ventilators  above  the  bookcase 


Attractive  in  its  simplicity  is  this  bedroom  at  Little  Rest  Fai 


hall,  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  hinged 
and  folding  panels  set  in  the  walls  makes 
it  possible  to  shut  off  a  space  equivalent 
to  a  small  bedroom,  to  accommodate 
"one  more"  guest  on  occasion  of  uni- 
versity football  games.  The  mistress 
supplied  that  inspiration. 

The  breakfast  room,  or  "pewter 
room."  is  paved  with  brick,  a  pleasant 
touch  of  variety  in  flooring  and  a  prac- 
tical feature  in  any  country  house,  es- 
pecially where  direct  contact  with  out- 
doors is  kept  up  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent entrances.  One  of  the  cherished 
hearth  bricks  bears  the  imprint  of  a  kit- 
ten's paw,  left  there  before  the  bricks 
wire  burned.  Brick  floors,  laid  directly 
on  a  cinder  and  concrete  base,  without 
any  excavation  underneath,  can  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  warm  at  all  times — un- 
questionably so  when  pipes  from  the 
heating  plant  to  the  radiators  are  run 
through  the  underlying  base. 

The  pewter  room  is  an  index  to  the 
occupants  of  the  house.  There  are  other 
indices,  too.  but  pewter  at  the  moment 
is  very  much  to  the  fore.  It  is  one  of  the 
unexpected  activities  at  Little  Rest,  and 
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little  enough  rest  the  master  and  mis- 
tress are  now  having  because  of  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  indexing  a  monumental 
book  on  American  pewter. 

It  needs  no  overly  observant  eye  to 
see  that  somebody  in  the  house  is  a  dis- 
criminating collector.  The  discriminat- 
ing collectorship  happens  to  be  shared 


varicoloured  bottles  and  jars,  delights 
the  eye,  and  the  interesting  purpose  to 
which  these  windows  are  put  precludes 
the  use  of  those  Victorian  abominations, 
roller-shades.  These  latter  arc  probably 

not  popular  in  the  house  anyhow,  for  at 
every  window  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
them,  sun-loving  plants  add  their  trac- 


Because  of  the   undergraduate's  affinity  for  tilting  back   in  chairs,  sturdy  18th 
Century  chairs  replace  former  graceful  Sheratons 


erv  as  an  accent  to  the  views  outside. 

In  the  different  rooms,  the  furniture 
is  a  further  index  of  catholic-minded  and 
discriminating  collecting  to  supplement 
a  foundation  of  heirlooms.  A  rather 
amusing,  though  silent,  comment  on 
modern  undergraduate  foibles  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  dining-room  chairs.  The  set 
originally  consisted  of  treasured  heir- 
looms— Sheratons  of  attenuated  grace. 
They  had  to  be  retired  to  save  them 
from  cerl  ain  destruction. 

The  master  of  Little  Rest,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Assistant  Dean  of  Freshmen, 
from  time  to  time  extends  the  hospital- 
ity of  his  house  to  university  students 
and  because,  despite  home  training  and 
social  conventions,  they  till  hack,  the 
Sheratons  had  to  make  way  for  the 
pre  sent  beautiful  but  exceedingly  sturdy 
chairs  of  early  eighteenth-century  vin- 
tage that  are  better  able  to  weather  the 
trial  of  standing  on  their  hind  legs. 

Notwithstanding  its  t ( 1 1 1  a t  i vely-be- 
stowed  but  adhesive  name,  Little 
Rest  possesses  the  all  too  rare  qualit}' 
of  reassuring  serenity,  but  not  a  vestige 
of  sloth.  Some  well-known  writer — was 
it  Charles  Kingsley? — once  said  that, 
according  to  his  conception,  Heaven 
was  a  place  of  ceaseless  activity,  where 
everyone  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  many  things  he  had  al- 
ways wished  to  do  but  had  never  had 
time  enough  for  during  life. 

He  would  surely  have  felt  some  bond 
of  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  this 
little  farm.  Between  the  activities  out- 
side and  the  activities  indoors,  there  is 
the  blessing  of  constant  variety  and  lit- 
tle chance  for  even  a  thought  of  the 
stagnation  or  boredom  that  some  city- 
bred  folk  seem  to  dread  as  a  possible  ac- 
companiment to  country-living. 


by  both  Laughlins.  Badly  infected  by 
the  incurable  collecting  disease  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  pewter  room  is 
the  result  of  this  amiable  malady,  a  mal- 
ady to  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
so  many  gladly  succumb.  The  trophies, 
far  more  than  a  "garnish,"  have  been 
systematically  collected  and  are  tabu- 
lated with  Wentworthian  thoroughness. 
They  form  a  real  and  enviable  mode  of 
decoration. 

Another  index  to  the  collecting  pas- 
sion finds  evidence  in  numerous  pieces  of 
early  American  glass,  much  of  it  with 
the  rich  colouring  that  distinguished  the 
products  of  some  of  the  old  glass- 
houses, whether  in  the  shape  of  bottles, 
pitchers,  sugar  bowls  or  the  various  et 
ceteras  that  one  occasionally  finds  far 
back  on  the  top  shelves  of  seldom-opened 
cupboards.  It  was  a  happy  thought, 
whether  of  architect  or  owners,  to  use 
two  windows — one  in  a  corner  of  the 
dining-room,  the  other  on  the  stair  land- 
ing— fitted  with  cupboard-like  glass 
doors,  for  the  display  of  these  fragile 
pieces. 

The   sunlight,   shining  through  the 
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A  corner  of  the  friendly  pezvter  room  with  its  floor  paved  with  brick 
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The  Greatest  Game  Fish 


by  MORTIMER  H.  COBB 


The  greatest  of  game  fish,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  only  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. But  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
among  salt  water  fish,  an  angler  theo- 
retically should  have  taken  sailfish, 
white  marlin,  and  tarpon  on  light 
tackle;  striped,  blue,  or  black  marlin, 
broadbill  swordfish,  and  tuna  on  heavy; 
California  yellowtail  on  Three-Six; 
and4  from  the  surf,  striped  bass  and 
bluefish. 

Yet  many  sportsmen,  who  have  taken 
a  fair  proportion  of  these  great  sea 
gamesters,  have  never  heard  of,  or  had 
the  thrill  of,  taking  a  bonefish — Albula 
vulpes — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all. 

Van  Campen  Heilner,  in  his  delightful 
book  "Salt  Water  Fishing,"  said  the 
bonefish  had  no  peer;  the  late  world- 
wandering  fisherman,  Zane  Grey,  went 
into  lengthy  praise  of  "His  Royal  Shy- 
ness" in  "Tales  of  Fishes."  For  50 
years,  Henry  J.  Howell,  dean  of  bone- 
fishermen,  has  caught  fish  from  Guam 
to  Gravesend  Bay  and  says :  "The  bone- 
fish first.  There  is  no  second."  All  that 
for  a  fish  the  rod  and  reel  world  record 
for  which  is  still  B.  F.  Peek's  13% 
pounder  taken  in  1913  at  Bimini,  Ba- 
hamas. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  no 
fish,  no  matter  how  game,  can  do  his 
best  when  ill-adapted  or  too  heavy  out- 
fits are  used.  Nor  can  salt  and  fresh 
water  game  be  compared.  By  the  nature 
of  ocean  currents  and  tides,  salt  water 
denizens  must  be  stronger,  faster.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  took  a  five  pound 
brook  trout  on  a  2y2  oz.  flyrod  in  five 
minutes.  Three  weeks  later,  he  used  the 
same  outfit  on  a  four  pound  bluefish, 
took  12  minutes,  and  finished  the  rod. 

The  bonefish,  found  in  most  of  the 
warm  waters  of  the  world,  has  many 
aliases:  banana  fish,  macabi,  oio.  and 
ten- pounder.  He  has  great  power  in  his 
symmetrical  lines  and  tends  toward  flat- 
ness along  the  belly.  The  main  body  is 
a  silvery  color  and  appears  mirror-like 
in  bright  sunshine.  As  a  bonefish  oozes 
along  over  shallow  grassy  banks  search- 
ing out  his  favorite  fare — finny,  hermit, 
or  ghost  crabs  and  shrimp — his  high 
lateen  dorsal  and  seemingly  over-sized 
gossamer-like  tail  are  particularly  no- 
ticeable. Whenever  caught  in  deep  water, 
bonefish  are  apt  to  be  sluggish.  It's  those 
"Bat-out-of-Hell"  repeated  runs  up  to 
200  yards  over  shoal  banks  and  flats 
that  make  him  great. 

The  hottest  spot  for  bonefish  in  the 


Christian  or  Pagan  world  seems  to  be 
Andros  Island,  Bahamas,  down  at  the 
North,  Middle,  or  South  Bight,  and 
Turner  Sound  on  the  West  Coast.  Sec- 
ond, I  would  name  the  flats  surrounding 
North  and  South  Bimini,  B.W.I.,  or  the 
Florida  Keys  at  Upper  and  Lower 
Matecumbe.  both  on  the  ocean  and  Bay 
of  Florida  sides.  In  the  Pacific,  you  can 
hunt  macabi  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  ;  oio 
in  Hawaii ;  io-io  in  Tahiti  or  Samoa. 

While  fish  can  be  caught  with  any- 
thing from  a  hand-line  to  the  most 
expensive  split  bamboo  rod,  the  bonefish, 
to  bring  out  the  gameness  in  him,  needs 
very  specific,  but  not  necessarily  expen- 
sive, tackle.  The  requirements  have  been 
extensively  studied  by  such  men  as 
Henry  J.  Howell,  Dwight  Church,  Van 
Campen  Heilner,  George  La  Branche, 
and  others  who  have  devoted  much  time 
to  bonefishing. 

The  5'4"  to  5'6"  tip,  weighing  be- 
tween three  and  four  ounces,  set  with 
2-4  agate  guides,  must  be  of  such  caliber 
and  backbone  as  to  stand  up  under 
strenuous  casting,  be  capable  of  setting 
a  hook  in  the  toughest  gristly  mouth 
structure;  butt  13-14  in.,  including  for- 
ward grip.  Unless  the  split  bamboo  is 
perfect,  a  set  will  appear  at  the  male 
ferrule  with  the  taking  of  the  first  fish. 
After  a  bonefish  is  hooked,  the  rod  must 


be  held  in  an  almost  perpendicular  posi- 
tion to  keep  the  line  clear  of  snags, 
sponge,  and  coral  which  frequently  are 
present  on  the  better  bonefish  flats. 

Reels  are  always  a  matter  of  prefer- 
ence and  pocketbook.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  No  star-drag  is  neces- 
sary and.  in  the  actual  fishing,  the 
gadget  is  a  distinct  encumbrance ;  it  is 
imperative  that  a  bonefisherman  be  able 
to  slack  off  or  pick  up  line  instantly 
without  fiddling  with  throw-offs  and 
what-nots.  The  size  should  be  about  1/0 
freespool  and  hold  at  least  200  yards 
of  No.  9. 

Bonefish,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
time,  are  touchy  and  nervous.  Noises 
and  splashes  flush  the  fish  and,  once  dis- 
turbed, they  may  not  settle  down  to 
feeding  normally  for  the  rest  of  a  tide, 
but  merely  haze  [swim  restlessly]  back 
and  forth.  The  neatest  casting  lead  is 
about  1  oz.,  tenpin-shaped  with  a  conical 
base.  Thus  streamlined,  it  enters  the 
water  almost  without  a  splash.  On  still 
days,  or  when  close  in  on  "tailing"  fish, 
use  a  bigger  bait  and  do  away  with  the 
lead.  Perhaps  your  flycasting  experi- 
ences will  help  you  here. 

Almost  any  hook  of  3/0  or  4/0  size 
will  take  bonefish,  but  the  "Model  Per- 
fect." designed  by  Henry  J.  Howell 
who  has  probably  caught  more  bonefish 
than  anyone  ( Continued  on  page  ^ ) 


ELAINE  BROWN-KE1FFER 


In  shoal-xcater,  the  bonefish  makes  up  what  he  lacks  in  rveight  by  his  fight  and  speed 
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Tears  in  my  Eyes 


by  L.  S.  CAIJVE 


The  opening  day  on  ducks  in  Florida 
was  about  to  dawn.  Fred  and  I 
were  in  our  blind  on  a  famous  duck  lake, 
watching  the  white  mist  settling  in  the 
brown  marsh,  listening  for  the  sound  of 
wings. 

We  heard  wings — plenty  of  them — 
but  we  also  heard  a  less  pleasant  sound. 
Outboard  motors — about  one  for  every 
duck,  and  all  headed  for  our  section  of 
the  lake.  Soon  flashlights  were  flickering 
through  the  dark  like  fireflies. 

Fred  groaned. 

His  gloom  was  justified.  Dawn  ar- 
rived and  disclosed  our  real  predica- 
ment. Blinds  were  about  us  in  all  direc- 
tions, constructed  like  seductive  negli- 
gees so  as  to  show  off  the  form  of  the 
hunters  to  best  advantage  rather  than 
to  conceal  them. 

"I  don't  see  anything  but  greenhorns 
judging  from  those  barbecue  stands 
they  are  using  for  blinds." 

The  uproar  had  of  course  scared  off 
the  ducks  which  had  been  on  the  lake, 
and  with  the  seething  activity  on  all 
sides  in  the  "negligee  blinds",  ducks  in 
the  air  were  giving  us  a  quarter-mile 
berth. 

As  each  flock  winged  by,  its  speed  was 
accelerated  by  a  bedlam  of  duck-calls 
sounding  like  anything  from  a  ripping 
mainsail  to  the  Midnight  Flyer  whistling 
for  a  crossing. 

However,  once  in  a  while  a  duck  will 
try  anything,  and  finally  a  widgeon  at- 


tempted to  enter  the  pond  in  the  face  of 
it  all.  The  foolhardy  duck  was  heading 
for  our  decoys,  and  nearly  in  our  range, 
when  about  six  shots  blasted  out  from 
a  blind  200  yards  up  the  shore.  Of 
course  the  duck  was  not  injured,  but 
was  brought  out  of  its  trance  and  sent 
on  its  way. 

Fred  and  I  stayed  until  we  got  our 
limit,  but  I  don't  mean  the  limit  in  ducks 
— I  mean  the  limit  our  patience  could 
stand.  When  a  newcomer  crept  through 
the  grass  and  peppered  our  wooden 
blocks  as  they  lay  in  the  water,  we 
quietly  offered  him  our  blind  and  de- 
parted. 

"You  can  have  my  duck  stamp  and 
stick  it  in  your  album,"  snarled  Fred. 
"I'm  through!" 

By  October,  1940,  the  wound  had 
pretty  well  healed.  Fred  and  I  were  surf- 
casting  for  channel  bass.  We  had  an  old 
automobile  with  over-sized  tires,  and 
with  its  help  had  traversed  several  miles 
of  beach  beyond  where  walkers  and  or- 
dinary automobiles  could  go.  Inland 
there  was  a  vast  expanse  of  tractless 
palmetto  waste.  The  only  way  to  get 
where  we  were  was  the  way  we  had  come 
— along  about  five  miles  of  beach. 

Fred  and  I,  still  a  trifle  misanthropic 
since  our  duck  hunt,  were  soaking  in  the 
solitude  and  liking  it.  Channel  bass  and 
blues  were  there — and  also  ducks.  Flock 
after  flock,  at  five  minute  intervals,  far 
out  at  sea,  was  winging  south. 


Then,  toward  evening,  the  flocks 
seemed  closer.  Just  before  we  were  ready 
to  turn  home  a  startling  thing  hap- 
pened. A  flock  whizzed  over  our  heads 
so  close  we  could  hear  the  wings,  cut 
a  few  swift  circles  over  the  palmetto 
scrub — and  dropped  into  it !  While  we 
were  still  gaping,  another  flock  came  in 
view.  From  within  the  palmettos,  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  sand-dunes, 
came  the  quack  of  a  social-minded  fe- 
male mallard.  Again  a  whistle  overhead, 
a  swift  circling,  and  our  straining  ears 
caught  a  series  of  plops  which  mark  the 
alighting  of  ducks.  The  last  of  the  mys- 
tery disappeared — we  had  found  a  se- 
cret inland  pond ! 

We  were  not  dressed  for  pushing 
through  palmettos,  much  less  the 
Spanish  bayonets  which  fortified  them 
here  and  there,  but  we  still  had  to  have 
a  look  at  that  pond — our  opening  day 
blind.  Our  time  over  that  hundred  yards 
would  not  have  been  good,  even  for  a 
potato  race  of  the  same  length,  but  we 
finally  made  it.  It  was  worth  it.  Flocks 
must  have  been  approaching  from  inland 
while  we  were  looking  out  to  sea,  for  the 
pond  was  writhing  with  ducks. 

Fred  had  been  the  more  discouraged 
of  us  over  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
opening  day,  but  now  he  was  like  a  child 
in  the  toy  department.  I  led  him  away 
with  his  head  twisted  squarely  back  over 
his  shoulders ;  ( Continued  on  page  60 ) 
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Hounds  led  the  way  through  a  stream  on  the  Schley  estate;  the  field 
came  splashing  through  after  them 


Anderson  Forch-r,  joint  M.  F.  H..  with  tonte 

of  the  hounds 


The   huntsman,   William   Thomas,   and   Whippers-In   Blachicell  and 
Connor;  beautiful  hunting  country  in  the  background! 
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Go£  one.'  .4  doe  f/tai  w«  s&o<  in  the  first  drive  is  dragged  bach  to  a 
waiting  truck  which  takes  the  game  to  the  clubhouse 


The  start  in  the  morning;  a  group  of  the  members  start  for 
their  stands  in  the  woods  and  the  first  drive 


These  deer  are  tame;  they  come  to  the  clubhouse  to  be  fed 
every  day,\and  of  course  are  not  shot 


The    steward   examines    a  buck 
shot  during  the  day's  hunt 


Talking  it  over;  they  gather  around  the  big  fireplace  and  discuss  the  day's  sport 
and  make  plans  for  another  grand  day  to-morrow 


American  Craftsmanship  j 

in  Glass 

by  RICHARD  E.  GLENDINNING,  JR. 


America  is  once  more  taking  the 
fore  in  the  making  of  fine  glass. 
An  art  in  which  this  country  once  held 
a  prominent  place  has  come  home  again. 

The  art  of  making  glass  is  older  than 
recorded  history  and  this  curious  ma- 
terial has  been  used  for  almost  every 
conceivable  purpose.  It  has  paved  roads 
in  Pompeii ;  under  the  capable  hands  of 
Venetian  artisans  it  has  taken  form  as 
beautiful  thin  glassware ;  today  it  is 
used  in  structural  work,  and  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  great  weights  in  the 
walls  of  buildings. 

Yet  little  is  known  of  this  amazingly 
versatile  substance,  for  every  day  brings 
a  new  use  for  it ;  every  day,  man  learns 
how  little  he  knows  of  a  material  he  has 
always  taken  for  granted. 

It  was  long  before  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies developed  revolutionary  ideas  that 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  begin  a 
glass  industry  on  these  shores.  That 
was  in  Jamestown  sometime  about  1 608. 
But  the  effort  died  quickly,  thanks  to 
wandering  Indians  who  had  no  regard 
for  an  infant  industry. 

When  the  plant  was  revived  in  1621, 
Indians  again  caused  its  downfall,  but 
this  time  because  they  had  grown  to 
like  glass  too  well.  Manufacturers  found 
that  a  few  glass  beads  could  buy  valu- 
able pelts  and  the  market  was  soon 
glutted  with  the  baubles.  Recession  set 
in  and  a  bushel  of  glass  beads  couldn't 
buy  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 

Those  early  years  were  marked  with 
only  sporadic  attempts  but  if  a  date 
were  to  be  set  by  which  to  establish 
America's  first  real  strides  in  the  mak- 
ing of  glass,  it  would  be  1739.  The  key 
figure  would  be  Caspar  Wistar. 

Today  a  glass  collector  may  point 
with  justifiable  pride  to  the  name 
"Wistar"  moulded  on  the  bottom  of  a 
scent  bottle,  and  yet.  in  1739,  scent 
bottles,  drinking  glasses,  pitchers  and 
bowls,  were  only  a  sideline  in  Wistar's 
plant.  He  specialized  in  window  glass,  a 
needed  product  of  his  time  with  but  few 
to  supply  it. 

Wistar  glass  is  best  identified  by  its 
shape.  The  Dutch  background  of  Wis- 
tar workers  caused  them  to  favor  broad 
bases  and  spreading  tops  for  their  bowls 
and  pitchers.  Another  characteristic 
was  the  decoration  on  the  work,  made 
by  applying  a  coating  of  soft  glass  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  floral  patterns 
or  wave  designs.    Just  as  with  other 


South  Jersey  glass  houses,  the  Wistar 
plant  used  a  wide  variety  of  colors  but 
seemed  especially  partial  to  shades  of 
green. 

Fully  as  well  known  as  Wistar,  not 
only  because  of  his  skill  as  a  glassmaker 
but  because  of  the  aura  of  glamor  built 


This  month  zee  add  (/lass  to  our 
series  on  American  craftsmanship. 
Glass  —  an  artform  created  by 
man  from  common  sands  and  un- 
inspiring metallic  oxides. 

Later  in  our  series,  ice  will  look 
at  ceramics,  that  general  term  for 
the  art  of  pottery  making.  Eng- 
land's spode  and  heavy  bonezcare, 
fine  procelains,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  baked-clay  fam- 
ily, will  play  prominent  parts. 

Basically,  all  of  these  are  of 
the  earth.  But  the  actual  mixture 
— the  proportion  of  the  ingredi- 
ents which  makes  one  differ  from 
another — is  the  story  of  the  arti- 
sans. 


up  about  him,  was  "Baron"  Heinrich 
Stiegel,  who  reigned  as  the  leader  of 
American  glassmakers  from  1763  to 
1774,  when  he  went  bankrupt. 

Stories  of  the  band  platform  on  his 
home,  the  cannons  which  announced  his 
arrival  and  departure  when  he  went 
from  one  of  his  houses  to  another,  the 
coach,  eight  horses,  couriers  and  out- 
riders who  paraded  around  the  country- 
side with  him,  and  his  sudden  rise  to 
affluence  and  rapid  fall  to  poverty  are 
interesting.  But  they  are  secondary 
when  one  picks  up  a  piece  of  tableware 
or  ornament  which  he  produced.  The 
thin,  finely  shaped  objects  made  under 
his  tutelage  have  a  lightness  and  buoy- 
ancy, a  brilliance  of  surface.  Perhaps 
the  glass  will  be  blue  since  that  seems 
to  have  been  Stiegel's  favorite  color. 

He  was  a  genius  surrounded  by 
artists.  With  such  a  combination, 
beauty  developed  easily. 

But  American  skill  in  the  making  of 
fine  glass  did  not  die  with  the  demise 
of  the  Baron.  The  scene  shifted  to  New 
England — the  Boston  and  Sandwich 
Glass  Company  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 
Deming  Jarves  was  responsible  for  the 


formation  of  this  new  company  in  1825. 
Though  pressed  glass  and  Sandwich 
glass  is  often  thought  of  synonymous- 
ly, the  first  products  turned  out  by 
Jarves  were  blown.  It  was  not  for  sev- 
eral years  that  he  tried  his  hand  at 
pressing  glass  in  a  crude  press. 

When  he  did,  the  names  of  Jarves 
and  Sandwich  glass  were  assured  a  high 
rank  in  glassmaking  circles,  for  the 
pressed  glass  became  a  vogue.  In  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  for  all  uses  and  orna- 
mentation, Sandwich  glass  seemed  to  be 
on  almost  every  cupboard  shelf.  Until 
1858.  the  company  knew  the  guiding 
hand  of  Deming  Jarves  and  his  constant 
experimentation,  but  at  that  time  he 
resigned  to  form  a  new  company.  His 
death  in  1869  sounded  the  death  toll 
of  his  new  enterprise. 

When  the  Sandwich  glass  industry 
was  still  quite  young,  it  began  to 
achieve  a  name  for  itself  with  its  lamps 
and  candlesticks,  the  latter  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  petal  tops  and  looping 
bases.  Then  too  there  were  the  dolphin- 
design  candlesticks  which  are  coveted 
by  every  collector  of  early  American 
glass  today. 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  color  that 
Sandwich  glass  really  distinguished  it- 
self however,  for  fear  of  experimenta- 
tion was  not  a  fault  of  the  glassmakers 
at  Sandwich.  Blues,  greens,  lavenders, 
whites,  and  combinations  of  colors,  all 
made  up  that  pressed  glass. 

And  so  the  parade  of  American  glass 
continued.  With  a  band  of  eager  crafts- 
men here  in  America,  the  seed  of  a  great 
industry  was  sown.  The  blooms  came  up 
in  glass  lamp  factories,  in  the  making 
of  bottles  and  in  the  shaping  of  beauti- 
ful table  glass,  particularly  stemware. 
It  made  little  difference  what  the  glass 
object  was  that  the  American  crafts- 
men touched ;  it  was  good. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
early  American  bottles,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  rage  to  collect 
them  is  a  new  one:  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  they  had  not  been  collected  earlier  in 
our  history  we  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  at  them  today — most  of  them 
would  have  been  destroyed.  Early  col- 
lectors liked  the  bottles,  not  because 
they  were  antiques,  for  they  weren't, 
but  because  our  glassmakers  had  taken 
an  idea  from  the  European  artisans  who 
were  putting  pictorial  representations 
on  their  wares.  Bottlemakers  here  made 
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DUNCAN  AND  MILLER  CLASS  CO. 

An  interesting  use  of  glass  cutting  is  shown  in  these  rock  crystal  goblets  on  fine  blown  stemware;  the  designs  have  been  combined 

nicely  with  the  transparency  of  the  medium 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO. 

Th  is  modern  American  glass  has  enriched  the  dignity  of  our  early  history  through  excellent  materials  and  by  allowing  the  glass' 

beauty  to  speak  for  itself  in  clear  simplicity 
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bottles  of  every  conceivable  description, 
many  of  them  commemorative,  others 
purely  decorative. 

For  example  there  is  the  Jenny  Lind 
bottle  or  there  is  that  which  was  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  log-cabin  at  the  time 
when  William  Henry  Harrison  sought 
the  presidency.  Little  wonder  that  many 
of  the  earl}'  homes  had  empty  bottle 
after  empty  bottle  on  shelves  or  tucked 
away  in  closets  and  attics ;  the  whiskey 
bottle  was  not  only  decorative — it  was 
almost  as  informative  as  the  history 
book. 

The  art  of  glassmaking  had  certainly 
come  into  its  own  in  America  and  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  roots  of  a  great 
industry. 

Two  World's  Fairs  have  shown  that 
America  stands  out  in  the  making  of 
glass.  The  Chicago  Fair  of  1893  indi- 
cated that  America  was  good  at  that 
time.  The  recent  New  York  Fair  indi- 
cated that  we  had  regained  a  lost 
prestige. 


Between  the  two  fairs,  America  lost 
its  high  rank ;  why,  can  be  told  quite 
simply  in  one  word:  technology. 

When  the  plan  to  hold  a  fair  in  Chi- 
cago back  in  the  90's  was  announced, 
Edward  Drummond  Libbey,  then  man- 
ager of  the  Libbey  Glass  Company, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  attract  public 
attention  to  the  glass  industry.  He 
signified  his  intention  to  build  an  exhibit 
at  the  Fair  and  spent  $250,000  build- 
ing and  equipping  it.  Nearly  two  million 
people  passed  through  the  Libbey  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago  and  saw  workers  form- 
ing glass,  cutting  it  and  polishing  it. 

A  spun-glass  dress  for  the  Infanta 
Eulalie  of  Spain  and  an  enormous 
punch  bowl  made  for  the  White  House 
were  shown  and  attracted  still  more 
attention  to  the  glass  industry. 

The  exhibition  was  a  success ;  it 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  Amer- 
ica's glass  manufacturers.  For  the  first 
time,  people  were  given  a  chance  to  see 
what  was  being  done,  how  it  was  being 


FOSTORIA  GLASS  CO. 

The  designers  of  these  two  vases  have  made  use  of  the  opportunity  for  the  third 

dimension  in  our  modern  glass 


done,  and  what  still  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 

That  was  back  in  the  gay  90's  when 
every  backyard  shed  sported  a  tandem, 
every  male  head  had  a  derby,  and  al- 
most every  house  a  piece  of  American 
cut  glass.  American  cut  glass  was  world 
famous. 

But  the  fame  was  short-lived. 

In  1906,  American  prestige  in  glasi 
blowing  and  in  the  making  of  creative 
pieces  was  over.  Michael  Owens,  a  fore- 
man in  the  Libbey  plant,  invented  an 
automatic  bottle  blowing  machine.  As 
has  happened  in  other  industries,  the 
glassmakers  failed  to  strike  the  balance 
between  mass  production  and  the  cre- 
ative spirit.  The  latter  was  almost  en- 
tirely thrown  overboard  for  the  former. 

From  1906  until  almost  the  present 
day,  American  glassmakers  have  been 
chiefly  known  for  their  automatic  pro- 
duction of  excellent  bottles ;  the  artists 
have  been  in  Europe. 

The  present  European  war  brought 
glassmaking  back  to  the  United  States 
and  our  manufacturers  have  not  been 
slow  to  prove  that  they  are  worthy  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  the  field. 

The  New  York's  World's  Fair  of  the 
past  two  years  provided  the  stage. 

Even  if  one  never  entered  the  glass 
building  at  the  Fair  where  the  history 
and  achievements  of  glass  were  spread 
out  for  everyone  to  see,  glass  would 
still  be  evident  everywhere. 

Building  after  building  made  use  oi 
glass  walls  and  partitions ;  indirect 
lighting  shone  through  colored  plates  of 
glass  ;  everv  restaurant  used  glassware 
done  in  modern  functional  lines.  Every- 
where one  looked  there  was  glass ;  most 
of  it  might  well  have  been  stamped 
"Made  in  America." 

It  may  be  that  America  learned  some- 
thing during  those  years  when  she  was 
a  "has-been"  in  the  glass  field.  She  may 
have  learned  that  functionalism  is  im- 
portant, but  most  of  all,  she  may  have 
learned  how  to  combine  functionalism 
with  grace  and  beauty,  for  that  is  the 
direction  American  glassware  is  taking 
today. 

When  one  speaks  of  functionalism  in 
glassware,  it  is  to  imply  that  the  empha- 
sis is  not  on  glass  for  decoration's  sake 
alone,  but  rather  on  its  utility  value. 
Sheer  ornamentation  is  passe.  Glass1- 
makers  have  come  to  realize  that  glass, 
in  itself,  has  beauty  best  expressed  by 
a  simplicity  of  design  which  lets  the 
glass  speak  for  itself.  A  clear  crystal  is 
only  good  when  it  is  a  really  beautiful 
clear  crystal  and  not  camouflaged  to 
appear  as  something  else.  By  the  same 
token,  a  product  vised  by  Americans 
must  be  American  in  theme;  exotic  pat- 
terns and  shapes  just  do  not  belong. 

Thus  modern  glassware  has  revived 
the  grace  of  Wistar  and  Stiegel,  the 
simplicity-utility  combination  of  the 
lantern  makers,  and  the  dignity  of 
Colonial  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the 
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argument  that  our  modern  glassware 
has  taken  a  different  form  than  that  of 
its  predecessors.  Truth  is,  there  is  a 
very  definite  limitation  on  the  shape  of 
the  glass  that  can  he  blown.  A  blown 
object  can  only  be  circular  in  shape  or 
some  adaptation  of  it. 

Nor  have  our  methods  of  making 
glass  changed  greatly  from  the  tech- 
niques of  the  early  glassmakers.  As 
evidence,  let's  take  a  look  at  a  typical 
glass  plant  where  tine  blown  pieces  are 
made. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  furnace 
reaching  up  through  the  roof.  A  glare 
comes  from  the  many  doors  in  the  circu- 
lar-shaped furnace  and  casts  long  sha- 
dows across  the  floor.  In  front  of  each 
door  are  from  five  to  ten  men  working 
in  groups  called  "shops." 

In  the  furnace,  at  2500  degrees  of 
white  heat,  is  the  boiling  mass  of  liquid 
which  will  soon  be  glass  but  is  now  a 
mixture  of  silica  sand,  potash,  which 
lends  brilliance  and  smoothness  to  the 
finished  glass,  saltpeter,  and  red  lead. 
The  lead  will  give  the  glass  "ring"  and 
weight. 

Now  one  of  the  men  reaches  through 
a  furnace  port  with  his  blow  pipe  and 
collects  a  gather  of  glass.  Putting  his 
mouth  to  the  pipe,  he  blows  and  at  the 
same  time  rolls  the  pipe  back  and  forth 
on  his  work  bench. 

The  glass  is  growing  larger  and  is 
taking  on  a  circular  form.  Then,  swing- 
ing his  pipe  through  the  air  in  a  semi- 
circle, he  lets  centrifugal  force  stretch 
the  glass'  shape. 

Now  another  worker  is  taking  the 
pipe.  Alongside  him  you  can  see  a 
charred  paddle,  a  pair  of  shears  and  a 
pair  of  calipers.  He  will  use  all  of  these 
to  give  the  glass  further  shape,  but  will 
twirl  the  pipe  and  blow  all  the  while. 

The  shape  of  the  glass  is  now  almost 
in  its  finished  form.  It  is  time  for  the 
handles  to  be  put  on. 

One  of  the  other  workers  in  the  shop 
takes  a  small  gather  on  his  pipe  and 
attaches  it  to  the  main  glass. 

To  twist  and  shape  the  glass  it  must 
be  kept  in  a  viscous  state  through  con- 
stant reheating.  That's  the  purpose  of 
the  "glory-hole,"  a  small  rebeating 
oven.  Perhaps  you've  been  wondering 
why  the  workers  press  their  blow  pipes 
hard  against  their  cheeks  after  they 
have  puffed  through  them.  That's  to 
keep  the  hot  air  from  backfiring  into 
their  faces. 

Now  the  glass  appears  to  be  almost 
completed.  But  how  are  thev  going  to 
get  it  from  the  end  of  the  pipe? 

Simple  enough — to  the  artisan. 

With  a  pontil  rod,  known  as  the 
"ponty,"  a  worker  collects  a  very  small 
gather,  touches  it  to  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  main  glass  and  the  two 
bodies  adhere.  The  top  is  cut  awav 
from  the  blow  pipe  and  there  is  the  glass 
on  the  ponty. 

The  finishing  touches  are  the  job  of 
the  "gaffer."  the  foreman  of  the  shop. 

Except  for  the  annealing  department 


you  have  seen  all  there  is  to  making 
fine  glassware.  The  annealing  depart- 
ment is  a  series  of  rooms,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperature,  through  which  the 
glass  passes  on  a  moving  belt ;  glass 
cannot  be  reduced  in  temperature 
abruptly  or  it  will  explode  into  a  mil- 
lion bits.  It  may  take  as  long  as  two 
days  for  an  unusually  heavy  piece  to 
pass  through  the  annealing  process. 

Though  our  methods  may  be  slightly 
different  from  those  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  that  we  have  harnessed  power 
to  do  a  little  of  the  work,  we  share  one 
great  thing  in  common.  No  one  has  ever 
invented  a  substitute  for  the  craftsman- 
ship which  has  marked  the  history  of 
glass. 

Chancing  the  danger  of  being  labeled 
facetious,  the  chief  distinction  between 
modern  and  early  American  glass,  in 
general  form,  is  that  one  is  functional ; 
the  other  is  antique. 

What  we  do  have  today,  missing  in 
yesteryears,  is  a  clear  and  beautiful 


glass  which  needs  no  festoons  to  hide  its 
impurities  for  there  are  few  imperfec- 
tions in  our  glass,  thanks  to  modern 
methods  of  combining  the  ingredients 
and  for  ridding  the  molten  liquid  of  its 
blemishes,  and  thanks  to  our  better 
furnaces  with  fuels  giving  off  more  heat. 
Early  glassmakers  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. They  were  compelled  to  put  intri- 
cate and  elaborate  designs  on  their 
glass  and  to  cut  up  and  frost  surfaces 
in  order  to  hide  flaws  in  their  materials. 

Today,  a  few  of  the  better  glass  de- 
signers are  availing  themselves  of  the 
single  obvious  advantage  that  glass  has 
over  all  other  art  mediums — its  trans- 
parency. 

Design  engraved  on  glass  should  be 
light  and  adapted  to  a  round  and 
transparent  object.  Weightiness,  or  de- 
signs which  would  normally  be  used  on 
a  flat  surface,  have  no  place  on  glass. 

The  third-dimensional  quality  which 
glass  affords  has  a  curious  reversal  ef- 
fect. A  design,  when  on  paper,  may 
look  the  same  (Continued  on  page  /f.6) 
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Teaching  Children  to  Ride 


by  FREDERIC  H.  BONTECOU 


Some  very  young  children  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  in  a  hunting 
country,  where  the  stables  of  their  fox- 
hunting fathers  are,  as  a  rule,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  their  house. 

To  these  children  is  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  become  horse-wise  as  is 
given  to  the  three  or  four  fox-hound 
puppies  that  have  the  run  of  the  stable, 
and  with  these  puppies,  they  will  share 
the  thrills  of  a  stable  day:  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  steaming  cooker,  whose  con- 
tents both  puppies  and  children  slyly 
sample  until  that  fatal  Saturday  night 
when  Glauber's  salts  are  added;  the  ad- 
vent of  Pat,  the  horseshoer,  who  be- 
comes King  for  a  Day,  and  their  interest 
in  that  brawny  artist  never  wanes  as  he 
builds  his  fire  and  fashions  his  shoes; 
the  comings  and  goings  of  the  horses  to 
exercise ;  the  strapping,  hissing  grooms  ; 
and  finally,  the  cleaning  of  tack,  and  in 
this  performance  those  children  whose 
father  is  careful  to  employ  only  quiet, 
steady  boys  who  are  proud  of  their 
stable  and  their  horses,  who  like  their 
"boss,"  and  who  talk  of  the  day  when 
little  Jim  will  win  a  four-mile  race  and 
little  Marion  go  straight  to  hounds,  are 
allowed  to  man  a  soapy  sponge,  and 
labor  to  their  hearts'  content,  learning 
the  names  of  the  different  tacks  and  bits. 

When  the  day  is  over,  and  the  stable 
deserted,  the  puppies  asleep  in  their 
corner,  and  the  comfortable  and  con- 
tented hunters  quietly  picking  over 
their  hay,  then  little  Marion  and  Jim 
slip  into  their  stable,  their  fists  bulging 
with  sugar  filched  from  the  pantry  un- 
der the  very  eye  of  a  lenient  Irish 
Bridget,  who  knows  that  most  of  it  will 
get  to  its  destination.  The  old  horses 
know  this  familiar  ritual,  and  aecepl 
their  sugar  gently  from  the  flattened 
hands  of  the  tiny  givers. 

And  now  Jim  is  five,  and  Marion  is 
four.  They  have  had  many  rides  in  front 
of  their  parents;  they  have  held  the 
reins;  they  have  trotted,  and  even  can- 
tered. They  have  no  fear.  They  have 
learned  that  they  must  be  quiet  around 
horses,  that  strange  horses  mav  be 
frightened  of  small  children,  that  even 
their  own  horses  may  strike  at  a  fly 
and  unknowingly  kick  a  child,  that  they 
must  never  enter  a  stall  without  speak- 
ing to  a  horse.  They  have  learned  all 
those  many  things  that  a  love  for  horses 
brings — that  knowledge,  without  which 
a  child  may  become  a  good  rider,  but 
never  a  horseman. 

Jim  and  Marion  want  their  own 
ponies,  and  they  should  have  them.  But 
what   constitutes    the   perfect  child's 


pony,  and  where  is  he  to  be  found? 
First,  let  us  forgive  his  looks.  These 
children  are  destined  soon  to  become 
fox  hunters.  We  do  not  want  their 
progress  marred  by  an  accident,  nor 
their  confidence  shattered,  for,  as  a  re- 
sult of  just  one  runaway,  they  may  lose 
their  desire  to  ride  for  many  years. 

So,  this  ideal  pony  must  have  a  bal- 
ance wheel.  He  must  be  even  tempered 
and  good  natured,  patient,  unafraid  of 
cars,  trucks  and  other  roadside  haz- 
ards. To  have  these  attributes  he  can- 
not well  be  under  six  years  of  age,  and 
if  he  be  ten,  all  the  better,  for  in  a  few 
years  his  riders  will  have  graduated 
from  this  nurse  and  will  demand  more 
thrill  than  he  will  give  them.  He  should 
be  about  13  hands  high,  thin  through 
the  wither  and  body,  so  that  the  short 
legs  of  his  tiny  rider  can  get  their  grip. 
If  he  has  a  splint  and  a  curb  and  a  ring- 
bone or  two,  never  mind,  for  we  aren't 
going  to  show  him. 

Really,  all  we  are  thinking  of  is  his 
disposition.  Let  us  not  even  consider 
a  Shetland.  A  Shetland  rarely  fills  the 
bill.  We  do  not  want  him  too  thick 
through  the  throat  latch,  for  while  his 
rider  could  not  really  hold  him,  anyway, 
if  he  did  want  to  run,  it  will  be  easier 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  hands  if  the 
pony  will  flex  his  neck.  We  would  like 
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a  good  mouth,  but  can  even  forego 
that,  for  in  the  next  year  or  two  we  are 
going  to  develop  our  pupil's  seat-grip, 
balance  and  confidence.  We  are  going 
to  tell  him  about  light  hands,  mouths, 
etc.,  but  he  is  probably  too  young  to 
take  it  all  in.  We  won't  worry,  for  it  is 
sure  to  come  later. 

We  tell  our  hunting  friends  that  we 
want  this  pony,  and  they  tell  their 
grooms.  Soon  we  are  amazed  at  the 
number  of  ideal  children's  ponies  that 
are  available.  Perhaps  we  find  our  pony 
in  a  family  whose  children  have  passed 
the  beginners'  stage,  or  in  a  livery 
stable  where  he  has  been  used  for  many 
years  as  a  school  pony,  and  his  feet 
have  become  tender  from  pounding  the 
roads,  or  perhaps  he  has  been  foundered 
and  can  no  longer  stand  the  strenuous 
day  of  a  riding  school  schedule. 

But,  we  do  find  him,  and  decide,  after 
considerable  investigation  and  observa- 
tion, that  he  will  do  the  job,  that  he 
has  never  been  known  to  run  away,  buck 
or  wheel.  And  when  our  prize  comes 
home  and  is  presented  to  his  tiny  new 
owners,  he  becomes  to  them  the  acme 
of  all  perfection.  He  may  at  first  break 
the  hearts  of  our  stable  boys  with  his 
filled  legs,  his  long  coat,  mane  and  tail, 
but  he  is  safe.  We  need  not  worry  about 
those  youngsters.  Thus,  we  have  accom- 
plished our  first  obstacle,  and  we  can 
continue  to  ride  our  own  horses,  and 
hunt  our  fox  in  peace. 

Perhaps  the  most  grotesque  and  un- 
suitable name  for  our  new  pony  would 
be  Ginger,  so  we  will  call  him  that.  Were 
we  to  trace  his  ancestry,  we  would  prob- 
ably find  that  he  is  a  western  range- 
bred  pony,  and  probably  sold  to  a  buyer 
for  not  more  than  five  dollars,  shipped 
East,  and  sold  for  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  He  probably  never 
knew  the  taste  of  oats,  and  stayed  fat 
on  grass  alone.  And  if  we  keep  him  on 
hay  and  grass,  allowing  him  several 
hours  a  day  in  a  paddock,  he  will  give 
our  youngsters  a  quieter,  safer  ride. 

If,  at  this  stage,  we  find  any  reason 
to  feel  uneasy  in  trusting  our  young 
hopefuls  to  Ginger's  care,  we  can,  for 
the  first  few  times  out,  take  him  on  a 
lead-line.  However,  as  a  rule,  a  pony  of 
this  type  will  follow  another  horse  and 
show  no  tendency  to  leave  him.  A  more 
condensed  amount  of  instruction  can  be 
given  at  this  stage  by  putting  the  child 
in  a  corral  and  there  teaching  him  to 
bend  and  rein  his  mount,  how  to  use  the 
legs  in  turning  and  starting,  how  to 
post.  and.  when  the  time  comes,  how  to 
canter.  Great  ( Continued  on  page  55 ) 
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Seabiscuit  grazes  peacefully  in  the  fields  of  the  Ridgewood  Ranch,  far  away  from  the  roaring  race  track  crowds 


Ridgewood  Ranch 

by  KA  T  DEE  REYNOLDS 


As  the  racing  world  revolves  once 
more,  the  West  Coast  and  its  mag- 
nificent revival  of  the  great  sport  are 
again  in  the  public  eye.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate,  under  the  circum- 
stances, than  a  description  of  the  Cali- 
fornia home  of  the  world's  most  famous 
Thoroughbred :  Seabiscuit. 

Seabiscuit!  His  years  of  toil  and 
struggle  are  behind  him.  No  longer  will 
he  be  paraded  in  silks  before  milling  thou- 
sands eager  to  cheer  him  on  or  hoping 
against  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
selfish  dollars,  to  see  him  defeated.  No 
longer  will  he  be  asked  for  that  last  will- 
ing ounce  of  effort  that  is  the  mark  of 
the  Thoroughbred. 

Seabiscuit!  His  record  stands  for  all 
to  see:  89  starts,  33  firsts,  15  seconds, 
13  thirds,  only  28  unplaced — and,  of 


those,  18  in  a  row  as  a  two-year-old  be- 
fore he  ever  reached  the  winner's  circle ! 

Seabiscuit !  The  world's  leading  money- 
winner,  who  brought  his  happy  owner  a 
fortune  ample  to  ransom  kings. 

These  things  are  only  memories  now 
for  the  champion.  In  the  future  the 
name  Seabiscuit  will  bring  thoughts  of 
rolling  hills,  soft  green  carpets  of  grass 
patterned  with  California  poppies  and 
other  wild  flowers.  Seabiscuit  has  retired 
to  country  life ! 

His  owner,  Charles  S.  Howard,  is  also 
the  owner  of  beautiful  Ridgewood 
Ranch  at  Willits,  in  Mendocino  Coun- 
ty, Cal. 

Here  sparkling  streams,  cold  and 
clear,  dance  and  wander,  and  barns 
overflow  with  sweet-scented  hay.  Here 
are  broodmares  whose  veins  are  filled 


with  blood  as  regal  as  that  of  the  'Bis- 
cuit himself.  Colts  and  fillies  bred  for 
future  races  frolic  heedlessly  as  the 
King  takes  fastidious  nips  of  grass, 
then  suddenl}'  lifts  his  head  with  ears 
extended  and  nostrils  quivering  as 
though  some  moment  of  his  great  past 
had  suddenly  flashed  to  his  memory. 

Seabiscuit  returned  home  on  May  8, 
1940,  a  beautiful  spring  day  with  the 
California  countryside  bathed  in  warm 
sunshine,  and  wild  bloom  and  bursting 
green  buds  everywhere.  He  travelled  in 
his  own  private  van  painted  pure  white 
with  red  lettering  and  red  trim — the 
racing  colors  of  the  Howard  Stables 
in  the  now  famous  Triangle  H  brand. 

The  driver  of  the  van  and  two  at- 
tendants brought  the  trip  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  at  the  gates  of  Ridge- 
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wood  where  a  solid  bank  of  news  and 
movie  cameramen  recorded  every  care- 
ful step  as  Seabiscuit  was  installed  in 
his  future  home.  Several  hundred  spec- 
tators, neighbors  and  tourists,  formed 
a  background  for  the  newsreels,  and 
never  was  such  a  welcome  accorded  a 
horse  as  this — 130  miles  from  the  near- 
est race  course! 

The  racing  colors — red  and  white — 
were  everywhere ;  on  Seabiscuit's  pri- 
vate box  stall,  his  water  and  feed  con- 
tainers, his  own  medicine  and  bandage 
cabinet,  the  caretaker's  chair,  the  blank- 
ets and  assortment  of  racing  gear.  Even 
the  myriad  wild  flowers  in  the  meadows 
were  decked  out  in  the  colors  of  the 
Howard  stables  as  the  bright  red  of  the 
Indian  paintbrush  wove  its  pattern  over 
a  ground  of  wild  white  meadow  foam. 

Seabiscuit's  record  will  be  fairly  well 
known  to  readers  of  this  magazine : 
how  he  was  bred  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Phipps 
and  her  brother,  Ogden  Mills,  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States:  how  he  was  an  ungainlv  voung- 
ster  slow  to  come  to  hand ;  how  he  was 
weeded  out  of  the  string  and  sold  for  a 
comparitively  small  sum.  $7,500.  to  Mr. 
Howard.  How  he  responded  at  once  to 
the  ministrations  of  "Silent  Tom" 
Smith,  his  new  trainer — so  much  so  in 
fact  that  he  has  been  out  of  the  monev 
only  three  times  since  coming  into  his 
care,  and  two  of  these  were  the  first 
races  in  which  thev  were  engaged  to- 
gether.  before  they  really  knew  each 
other.  How  he  capped  a  truly  phenom- 
enal racing  career  by  winning  the  $100.- 
000  Santa  Anita  Handicap  of  1940. 
thus  making  him   the  world's  largest 



money-winning  Thoroughbred. 

Let's  leave  Seabiscuit  to  get  settled 
in  his  permanent  quarters  and  form  an 
acquaintance  with  his  seven  young  sons 


and  daughters  as  we  look  over  the 
ranch. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  Seabis- 
cuit was  thrown  out  of  training  early 
in  1939,  when  his  racing  future  seemed 
very  much  in  doubt,  he  was  bred  to 
seven  mares  with  the  perfect  results  in- 
dicated: 

Illeanna  by  Polvmelian — Camilla  by 
Ormondale;  chestnut  colt  foaled  March 
24,  1940; 

Flying  Belle  by  Flying  Ebony — Bel- 
phrizonia  bv  Vulcain  :  bay  fill v  foaled 
April  5.  1940; 


Lucille  K.  by  Whiskalong — Grief  by 
Polvmelian ;  bay  colt  foaled  April  5. 
1940: 

Lady  Riaf  by  War  Cry — Snooksie 
Bradlev  bv  Rock  View ;  bav  colt  foaled 
April  i0,  "1940: 

Dressage  by  Bull  Dog — Nimble  Hoof 
bv  Sweep  :  chestnut  filly  foaled  April  17, 
1940; 

Sun  Frolic  by  Sun  Briar — Gamonia 
bv  Fair  Plav;  bav  fillv  foaled  April  26, 
1940: 

Fair  Knightess  by  Bright  Knight — 
Fair  Phantom  bv  Light  Brigade;  bay 
colt  foaled  April  29.  1940. 

Ridgewood  is  one  of  two  large 
ranches  in  California  owned  by 
Charles  S.  Howard.  It  is  situated  about 
130  miles  almost  due  north  of  San 
Francisco ;  about  eight  miles  south  of 
its  mail  and  shopping  center  at  Willits 
and  16  miles  from  the  Mendocino 
County  seat.  Ukiah.  The  Redwood 
Highway.  U.  S.  101.  runs  directly 
through  the  ranch,  and.  if  one  is  heading 
toward  the  north  and  Oregon,  it's  a 
steady  climb  with  many  curves  but  an 
easy  grade  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  from 
which  the  ranch  derives  its  name. 

The  ranch  buildings  can  be  glimpsed 
from  numerous  points  through  the  trees 
as  one  follows  the  highway.  A  half-mile 
drive  on  a  private  road  brings  one  to 
the  center  of  the  ranch.  Mr.  Howard's 
home,  the  stables  and  paddocks,  and 
other  numerous  buildings. 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 
also  makes  a  long,  steady  climb  through 
the  property.  ''Ridge*'  being  a  station 
with  loading  pens  for  stock  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  ranch  headquarters. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  ranches  in 
California.  Ridgewood  was  purchased  in 
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1920  by  Charles  S.  Howard,  head  of 
the  Howard  Automobile  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  and  now  owner  of  the 
famous  Seabiscuit.  The  ranch  buildings 
and  the  farming  land  are  situated  in 
what  is  known  as  Walker  Valley. 

In  all,  the  ranch  includes  16.000 
acres,  300  acres  of  which  arc  exten- 
sively farmed,  the  balance  being  range 
and  timber  land.  It  is  roughly  shaped 
like  a  gigantic  letter  "T"  with  the 
westerly  portion  about  20  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  three  large 
streams  on  the  ranch,  two  feeding  south 
into  the  Russian  River  and  on  to  the 
ocean  near  San  Francisco,  and  one  run- 
ning north  into  the  Eel  River  which 
empties  into  the  ocean  at  Eureka,  300 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

An  average  of  25  persons  -are  em- 
ployed the  year  around,  living  at  the 
ranch,  sleeping  in  the  typical  western 
ranch  bunkhouse,  and  eating  at  one 
long  table  in  the  cookhouse.  Cooks  and 
table  help  are  Chinese  of  the  type  found 
so  often  on  large  western  ranches  ever 
since  the  early  frontier  days.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  help  one  could  find  in  any 
small  western  town  —  blacksmith, 
butcher,  carpenter  and  electrician,  gar- 
dener and  nurseryman,  veterinarian, 
dairyman,  horse  wranglers  and  general 
ranch  hands. 

Excluding  racing  stock,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 140  horses  on  the  ranch, 
about  half  being  Thoroughbred.  This 
number  is  made  up  of  heavy  draft 
horses,  medium  weight  farm  horses, 
many  extensively  trained  in  the  saddle 
and  stock  class,  and  a  few  Shetlands  for 
the  young  folk. 

Aside  from  the  horses,  the  regular 
ranch  stock  consists  of  approximately 
600  pure-bred  cattle,  mostly  Herefords, 
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With  a  bank  of  newsreel  camermen  waiting  to  record  his  retirement ,  the  Biscuit  is 
led  dozen  the  ramp  of  his  private  van 


1,000  turkeys  and  chickens,  250  sheep 
and  100  hogs. 

Checking  up  at  the  racing  stock 
barns,  we  find  25  broodmares,  among 
them  several  famous  track  stars  and 
record  holders.  The  three  studs  are  Sea- 
biscuit,  Son  of  Battle,  and  Tony  Boots ; 
there  are  12  colts  and  fillies  among 
which  are  the  seven  sired  by  Seabiscuit. 
Another  12,  yearlings  now,  are  in  proc- 
ess of  being  broken  and  receiving  their 
first  track  training  which  may  carry 
one  or  all  to  fame  with  the  red  and 
white  colors  of  Charlie  Howard. 


The  ranch  comes  as  close  to  being 
self-sustaining  and  self-supporting  as 
possible.  It  maintains  a  complete  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant,  ice  refrig- 
eration plant,  extensive  greenhouse  and 
vegetable  gardens.  All  meat  is  butchered 
in  an  up-to-date  and  sanitary  plant.  It 
is  classed  as  a  stock  ranch  with  hay  as 
the  main  crop  and  principal  returns 
from  the  cattle  and  the  Thoroughbred 
stock.  Everything  is  run  on  a  strictly 
business  basis  with  Seabiscuit  and  the 
racing  stock  as  a  part  of  the  ranch, 
contributing  their  income  to  the  general 
ranch  assets. 

Practically  all  the  farm  work  is  done 
by  "horse-power,"  and  this  horse-power 
uses  hay  for  fuel,  for  no  tractors  or 
gasoline  driven  implements  are  used  for 
general  farm  jobs. 


Seabiscuit's  seven  sons  and  daughters,  out  of  Fair  Knightess,  Illeanna,  Sun  Frolic, 
Lucille  K.,  Flying  Belle,  Lady  Riaf,  Dressage 


For  the  past  12  years,  E.  E.  Safford 
has  been  general  superintendent  of 
the  ranch.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  a 
rambling  house  surrounded  by  lawn  and 
gardens  and  separated  by  a  high  fence 
from  nearby  buildings. 

Strolling  in  the  beautiful  and  well- 
kept  flower  gardens  near  Mr.  Howard's 
house,  we  find,  just  a  few  steps  from  the 
door,  an  elaborate  outdoor  swimming 
pool,  artificially  built,  and  with  all  mod- 
ern equipment.  It  measures  30  x  75  feet 
and  is  bordered  with  shade  trees  and 
flower  beds. 

A  saddle  horse  and  a  half-hour's  ride 
will  find  tucked  away  in  the  hills  an 
artificial  lake  a  mile  long  and  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  wide,  clear  and  cold,  and 
teeming  with  game  fish.  There  is  a  boat- 
house  and  landing  stage  and  several 
canoes  and  other  water-craft. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Wil- 
lits  is  located  the  Frank  R.  Howard 
Memorial  Hos-  ( Continued  on  page  1^1 ) 
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Soil  DoCtOr  •  by  RUSSELL  LORD 


NOTES  ON  HUGH  BENNETT,  CHIEF  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION,  A  WORD  ABOUT  REX  TUGWELL 


Four  years  ago  this  winter 
when  soil  conservation  on 
open  land,  apart  from  forests,  was 
only  beginning  to  develop  new 
methods  Stuart  Chase,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  urban  discoverers 
of  erosion,  decided  that  New 
Yorkers  were  old  enough  to  be  told 
about  the  soil.  So  Chase  and  some 
others  asked  Hugh  Bennett,  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Conservation 
Service,  to  come  up  and  talk  to  a 
selected  audience  of  some  thirty 
metropolitan  economists,  publish- 
ers, scientists,  business  men  and 
writers.  I  was  working  for  Ben- 
nett in  the  S.C.S.  that  year;  I 
went  along. 

The  group  meets  monthly.  I 
used  to  get  to  its  meetings  regu- 
larly when  I  lived  in  New  York. 
Its  speaker-guests,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  distinguished 
urban  authorities.  They  lean  back 
in  their  chairs  and  often  lead  the 
table  into  scintillating  conversa- 
tions. 

Hugh  Bennett,  himself,  is  a 
man  of  distinguished  appearance 
and  achievement;  his  manner  in 
speaking  is  at  once  precise  and 
eloquent,  scientific  and  evangel- 
ical; but  he  is  still  a  countryman. 
When  his  turn  came  to  talk,  he 
did  not  lean  back  and  converse. 
He  clambered  to  his  feet  in  that 
small  supper-room,  put  his  fists  on 
the  table;  and  preached  earthy 
hellfire  for  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 

"We  have  harvested  the  produc- 
tivity and  wasted  our  soil,"  he 
said.  "When  my  own  father  was 
born,  in  1833,  my  own  state, 
North  Carolina,  was  highly  pro- 
ductive and  beautiful.  Now  when 
I  go  back  there  I  see  landscapes 
that  remind  me  of  a  buzzard  pick- 
ing the  last  remnants  of  meat 
from  a  rotted  carcass.  And  this 
situation  is  spreading  nearly 
everywhere  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Another  hundred  years  of 
this,  if  we  let  it  run  unchecked, 
and  the  United  States  will  be 
half-dead,  not  a  vital  nation.  An- 
other hundred  years  of  it  on  top 
of  that,  and  our  proudest  cities 
will  fall  to  decay  and  topple !" 

They  listened  to  him  intently, 
these  city  intellectuals,  and  asked 
many  questions  afterwards.  When 
Hugh  Bennett  talks,  he  makes  you 
feel  that  the  solid  frame  of  our 
habitation,  this  Earth,  is  really 
melting  out  from  under  you.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that,  speaking  entirely  without 
self-consciousness  and  with  no 
striving  for  dramatic  effect,  he 
held  that  audience  awed.  As  we 
went  out  on  the  streets  of  Gram- 


mercy  Park,  E.  B.  White,  who 
then  was  writing  the  front  page  of 
"The  New  Yorker,"  struck  the 
pavement  with  his  foot,  as  if  in 
wry  inquiry  to  see  if  the  city  still 
were  there.  "Here  it  is,"  he  said. 
"But  we  got  erosion,  just  the 
same."  Shortly  after,  as  readers 
of  "Harper's"  will  know,  White 
removed  his  family  to  a  farm  in 
Maine.  I  often  wonder  if  Hugh 
Bennett,  without  knowing  it, 
didn't  help  talk  one  of  New 
York's  most  gifted  and  graceful 
writers  out  of  town. 

"THE  COUNTRY  HAS  CHANCED" 

Jonathan  Daniels  soon  will  is- 
sue, from  the  press  of  the  State 
University,  a  book  about  North 
Carolina,  his  home  state.  He  has 
written  a  chapter  about  Hugh 
Bennett.  I  have  read  the  chapter 
in  manuscript  and  have  helped 
run  down  the  record  of  what  Ben- 
nett said  to  his  neighbors  back 


Hugh  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service 


there  in  1934,  when  the  Federal 
Government  made  him  Chief  of  its 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
people  back  home  asked  him  down 
to  make  an  address : 

"I  grew  up  here,"  Bennett  told 
them.  "I  am  always  glad  to  come 
back.  .  .  .  But  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  returning  to  the 
places  and  people  you  remember 
from  your  youth.  It  is  a  disquiet- 
ing experience.  You  realize  that 
on  this  Old  Earth,  with  its  endless 
changing  processes,  we  are  all 
transient  visitors;  and  you  begin 
to  count  your  score. 

"Even  in  my  time  this  part  of 
the  country  has  changed.  The  old 
swimming  holes  I  remember  have 
fallen  away  to  shallow  little  red 
mud-puddles.  The  entire  land- 
scape has  changed.   Many  a  field 


you  and  I  remember  in  virgin 
woods  or  thick  grass  has  been  cot- 
toned out  and  gutted." 

He  told  them  about  25  acres  he 
himself  had  gutted,  for  "cotton- 
money,  to  get  to  college."  "Why 
don't  our  schools  teach  us  some- 
thing important?  We  didn't  know 
any  better.  But  we  do  now '." 

Jonathan  Daniels  writes  that 
Thomas  Wolfe  of  North  Carolina 
in    his    last   great   novel,  "You 


Can't  Go  Home  Again,"  and 
Hugh  Bennett,  the  scientist, 
raised  on  that  soil,  announce  a 
like  lesson,  in  the  end. 

Daniels  finds  that  Bennett  as  a 
scientist  is  really  an  effective 
scientist,  when  it  comes  to  leading 
a  people  to  make  the  face  of  their 
country  over,  defend  it,  sustain  it, 
improve  it;  and  the  reason  Ben- 
nett can  do  this,  says  Daniels,  is 
that  Bennett  is  not  only  a  scien- 
tist, but  a  "poet." 

A  poet,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
one  who  can  translate  the  whirl- 
ing maze  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances into  simple  findings  and 
meanings  that  endure.  In  1909, 
just  after  he  had  finished  college 
and  was  doing  soil  survey  work 
for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bennett  discovered,  or  redis- 
covered, the  fact  that  the  topsoil 
of  open  farmland  can  wash  away 
entirely  without  showing  the  least 
sign  of  gullying.  Sometimes  rain- 
runoff  cuts  and  chisels  a  land- 
scape. More  often,  it  thins  the 
topsoil  by  a  "sheeting"  process. 
Take  a  pad  of  paper;  use  it  up 
one  sheet  at  a  time :  and  you  get 
an  idea  of  how  "sheet  erosion" 
works. 

Bennett  began  announcing  sheet 
erosion  and  pleading  for  soil  de- 
fense measures  on  ungullied  land 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  His 
big  scientific  bosses  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Soils  did  not  believe 
him.  They  liked  him;  but  they 
thought  he  was  cracked  on  the 
subject,  a  crank.  Trying  to  keep 
him  quiet,  they  shunted  him  off  on 
one  exploration  after  another  to 
foreign  soil.  They  did  this  in  all 
friendliness  but  with  the  terrible 
inflexibility  of  bureaucrats  who 
have  finally  made  up  their  minds. 


For  more  than  a  quarter-century 
Hugh  Bennett  went  on  pressing 
his  findings. 

TUCWELL  BELIEVED  HIM 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  I  know;  how,  after  manv 
years  of  foreign  travel  and  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  Bennett  was  told 
abruptly  by  his  Government  that 
he  had  been  right  all  along.  Sud- 


denly they  gave  him  command  of 
a  field  force  greater  than  even 
that  of  the  field  force  of  the  For- 
est Service.  They  told  him  to 
make  the  face  of  America  over  for 
safer  farming,  and  national  sur- 
vival. The  dust  storm  which  vis- 
ited Washington  in  1934  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  And  Rex 
Tugwell,  who  now  is  City  Planner 
for  New  York  City,  (and  not  in 
the  molasses  business,  as  most 
people  think)  had,  when  he  was  a 
Federal  executive  in  Washington, 
even  more  to  do  with  it  than  that 
dust  storm  did. 

Amazing  contradictions  between 
the  Tugwell  you  knew,  and  this 
Tugwell  you  read  about  in  the 
papers,  when  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then 
Undersecretary,  must  always  seem 
to  his  first  associates  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one  of 
the  most  bewildering  exhibits  of 
a  distorted  public  opinion  in  our 
time. 

He  had  written,  when  in  col- 
lege, a  Whitmanesque  poem  say- 
ing he  would  like  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  make  America  over. 
The  newspapers  made  a  great 
deal  of  that.  Summoned  to  rump 
trial  before  the  Senate  and 
charged  with  being  a  Red,  Tug- 
well said  quietly  that  he  was  a 
"conservative;"  that  he.  "would 
really  like  to  conserve  the  things 
in  America  that  I  grew  up  with, 
and  know,  and  honor."  But  his 
quiet  protestations  were  not  gen- 
erally believed. 

Partly  because  he  was  not 
100rr  rural,  accustomed  to  a  grad- 
ual skinning  of  farm  and  range 
landscapes  which  seem  to  resi- 
dents to  alter  little  from  year  to 
year;   (Continued   on   page  89) 


To  the  faithful  folloxcers  of  Russell  Lord,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  soil;  his  writing 
bespeaks  of  that,  but  it  tells  of  something  more. 

It  reflects  years  of  study  in  agriculture — at  Cornell;  in 
Ohio,  as  agricultural  extension  editor  of  the  State  University; 
as  an  associate  editor  of  "Farm  and  Fireside" ;  as  aide  to  Sec- 
retary Wallace  in  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  He's  still  learn- 
ing. 

More  than  anything  else,  Russell  Lord  has  learned  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  soil  because  the  soil  is  a  friend  of  man. 
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Incidentally,  the  insulating 
'  sheathing  produced  by  this  com- 
pany comes  in  4-foot  hoards  which 
^may   be   nailed   directly    to  the 
studs,  replacing  the  usual  wood 
sheathing,  and  provides  strength 
_as  well  as  insulation  at  lower  cost. 
Circumstances  of  climate,  the 


FREE-LANCE 

Deep  snoxv  has  very  little  effect 
on  a  well-insulated  home 


other  materials — wood,  stone  or 
brick — used  in  the  construction  of 

!  the  house,  and  his  client's  particu- 
lar wishes  in  the  matter  govern 

►  the  architect  in  his  insulation  spe- 
cifications. In  my  own  practice  I 
use  a  variety  of  materials,  a  num- 

nber  of  which  are  named  in  this 
article.  The  list  shoidd  certainly 
include  the  product  of  the  U.  S. 
Mineral  Wool  Co..  one  of  the  old- 


est firms  in  the  business  and  one 
which  was  insulating  buildings 
long  before  the  average  architect 
was  giving  consideration  to  this 
highly  important  factor. 

Vapor- Bar  Metalatcd  Wool  is  a 
product  which  has  recently  made 
its  appearance  on  the  market.  It  is 
rock  wool,  incased  in  aluminum 
foil,  and  uniform  in  thickness. 
Coining  in  simple  blanket  strip 
forms  which  are  easily  put  up, 
and  secured  against  the  dampness 
which  might  result  from  leaks  or 
other  faulty  construction,  it 
should  prove  most  effective. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the 
Huffy  material  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Gypsum  Co.,  which  is  blown  be- 
tween the  studs.  The  same  com- 
pany has  another  product  on  the 
market  which  is  very  similar  to 
rock  wool.  Sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  "Red  Top",  the  material 
is  a  spun  glass  made  up  in  bats 
and  placed  between  the  studs. 
While  the  bats  can  be  between 
two  and  four  inches  thick,  the  av- 
erage is  two,  the  thickness  being 
dependent  upon  how  much  the 
pocketbook  will  allow.  The  spun 
glass  has  the  faculty  of  "breath- 
ing" and  will  absorb  moisture  that 
might  otherwise  lead  to  wall 
stains. 

Next  month,  Bradley  Delehanty 
will  treat  of  the  all-important 
subject  of  plumbing  in  the  coun- 
try home.  If  Country  Life  read- 
ers have  any  questions  to  put  be- 
fore him,  Mr.  Delehanty  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 


n 

^largely  because  he  had  keen  eyes 
^and  an  outside  view  when  travel- 
ling through  farmland  and  range- 
dland.  Tugwell  saw,  in  his  exten- 
;  sive  domestic  travels  as  righthand 
lfman  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  much  of  our  open  coun- 
ptry,    quite    apart    from  gullied 
wastes,    was    in    fearfully  bad 
Ushape,  and  falling  off  in  produc- 
tion fast.  He  saw  that  what  Hugh 
'  Bennett  said  about  imperceptible 
*  erosion  was  true, 
n     Tugwell  did  more  than  any  one 
f  else  in  setting  up  the  Soil  Ero- 
j  sion  Service  in  the  Department  of 
the    Interior,    in    1934.  making 
Hugh  Bennett  chief.  The  bureau 
I  soon  was  transferred,  and  Bennett 
with   it.    to   the   Department  of 
Agriculture.  Worn  down  with  con- 
troversy and  turmoil  Tugwell  re- 
signed, took  a  short  turn  in  busi- 
ness for  a  rest  and  change,  then 
joined  up  with   LaGuardia  and 
fellow-planners  for  a  better  New 
York  City.   Bennett  and  his  boys 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went 
out  to   "make   America   over" — 
along  the  lines  of  safer  farming, 
in  a  new  design. 

On  December  27,  1940,  Ben- 
nett and  three  assistants  sailed  for 
Venezuela.  In  a  few  months, 
working  with  native  employees, 
(at  the  request  of  that  govern- 
ment), the  beginnings  of  a  con- 


SOIL  DOCTOR 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


servation  service  will  be  set  up. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  they  used  to  ship  Hugh 
Bennett  off  to  South  America  to 
keep  him  from  talking  about  ero- 
sion and  disturbing  the  torpid  calm 
of  scientists  and  bureaucrats  here. 
It  looks  as  if  he  will  have  a  good 
deal  more  work  to  do  in  South 
America  from  now  on.  A  number 
of  the  other  republics  there  are 
asking  for  his  aid. 

JL'st  before  he  sailed  on  his  new 
mission,  Hugh  Bennett,  mo- 
tored over  to  Harford  County. 
Md..  where  my  home  is;  he  talked 
to  a  supper  meeting  of  the  Gun- 
powder and  Deer  Creek  Conser- 
vation District  at  Jarrettsville 
High  School,  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  solid. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  farm- 
ing people  ate  supper  together, 
then  heard  Bennett,  who  had  been 
inspecting  improved  fields  in  Bal- 
timore and  Harford  counties  all 
day.  tell,  and  show  with  picture- 
slides,  how  the  new  design  of  con- 
tour culture,  with  plenty  of  grass 
and  woods,  to  bind  the  soil  on 
shoulders  and  at  the  crest-lines, 
is  extending  across,  and  even  be- 
yond, the  United  States  today. 

It  was  a  glowing  account  of  ac- 
tual groundline  progress.  We'll 
talk  about  it  next  month. 


Illustrated  above  is  a  most 
attractive  set  or  very  fine  Old 
Silver  Dishes,  made  in 
London  in  1775,  during  the 
reign  of  George  III  by  the 
English  silversmith  J.  Carter. 

PETER  GUI LLE 

LIMITED 
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to  Weather  •  by  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


Eye 


WOODSMANSHIP  IS  DEFENSE  AGAINST  EMERGEN- 
CIES SAYS  EDITOR  OF  "GUNS  AND  GAME" 


The  Editor  reminds  me  that 
the  New  Year  is  at  hand  and 
that  my  message  this  month 
should  be  gay,  bright  and  hope- 
ful. For  some  time  now,  my 
laughter  has  had  a  hollow  sound 
in  my  own  ears,  and  the  only  ele- 
ment of  certainty  about  the  fu- 
ture is  that  we  won't  like  it  when 


it  gets  here.  Nevertheless,  I  wish 
the  members  of  the  Country 
Life  family  a  happy  New  Year 
and  add  the  time-honored  admoni- 
tion that  for  the  ensuing  12 
months  everybody  should  "keep 
their  haids  down  and  their  shirt- 
tails  tucked  in." 

Each  cold  season  takes  its  toll 
of  lives  from  those  who  go  into 
the  woods  and  marshes  after 
game.  More  than  a  score  of  duck 
hunters  perished  in  the  surprise 
blizzard  that  swept  down  upon 
the  north  central  area  a  few  weeks 
ago.  These  fatalities  are  grim 
reminders  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  trust  Nature  in  any 
of  her  moods. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  persons  die  each  season 
because  they  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  simple 
items  of  emergency  equipment  or 
have  neglected  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  woodcraft,  but  there 
must  be  many  who  perish  from 
cold  and  exposure  in  circum- 
stances which  would  not  greatly 
dismay  a  well  trained  Boy  Scout. 

A  few  years  ago  a  transport 
plane  crashed  on  a  wooded  moun- 
tain side  in  New  York  State.  No 
one  was  hurt  but  passengers  and 
crew  spent  several  days  of  ex- 
treme misery  and  discomfort  in 
the  snow  until  a  rescue  party 
found  them  and  brought  them  out. 
They  were  cold  because  thev 
couldn't  built  a  good  fire  from 
green  wood;  they  were  helpless 
because  they  couldn't  travel  in  the 
deep  snow  and  didn't  know  which 
direction  to  take  if  they  could. 

I    believe   that    they  credited 


their  ultimate  rescue  to  the  power 
of  prayer,  but,  while  I  am  no 
scoffer,  I  still  believe  that  had 
there  been  a  Boy  Scout  among 
them  he  would  have  brought  his 
companions  safely  home  without 
troubling  the  Almighty  for  assist- 
ance. The  scout  would  have  known 
where  to  find  the  best  wood  for 


the  fire  and  how  to  construct  a 
shelter  to  conserve  the  heat.  He 
would  have  rigged  serviceable 
snowshoes  or  skis  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  smashed  plane  and 
then,  since  they  were  lost  in  our 
eastern  mountains,  he  would  have 
walked  downhill  in  any  direction 
until  he  came  to  a  stream  bed  and 
followed  that  downstream  until 
he  came  to  a  road.  He  couldn't 
have  missed. 

The  persons  involved  in  that 
adventure,  however,  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  They  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  de- 
posited in  a  wilderness  when  they 
began  their  journey,  but  the  hunt- 
ers, fishermen  and  mountain  climb- 
ers know  their  destinations  before 
they  start  and  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  emer- 
gencies. 

A  human  being  can  survive 
many  days  without  food,  but  once 
denied  association  with  his  ancient 
friend-and-enemy,  fire,  he  will 
succumb  quickly  to  cold.  The  in- 
experienced man.  caught  in  a 
blizzard,  usually  keeps  struggling 
until  he  becomes  too  numb  and 
exhausted  to  be  able  to  build  his 
saving  fire  even  when  fuel  is 
abundant.  The  woodsman,  under 
similar  circumstances,  builds  his 
fire  at  the  first  indication  of 
trouble,  raises  some  sort  of  a  shel- 
ter and  abides  in  that  place  until 
he  is  found  or  until  he  can  travel 
in  safety. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  an  out- 
doorsman  to  practice  emergency 
methods  under  actual  conditiens 
of  rain  and  storm  and  cold,  but  in 
places  where  failure  will  not  have 


serious  consequences.  Then,  if 
he  is  ever  caught  miles  from  shel- 
ter and  facing  the  real  thing,  he 
is  not  so  likely  to  yield  to  the  im- 
pulses of  panic.  The  coolest,  most 
resourceful  woodsman  is  likely  to 
feel  the  approach  of  elemental 
fear  when,  blinded  by  the  blizzard 
or  hopelessly  lost,  he  realizes  that 
his  life  depends  upon  his  own 
skill.  What  if  he  can't  start  his 
fire  ? 

A  lanky,  gaunt  Yankee  woods- 
man and  rabbit  hunter  taught  me 
the  beautiful  art  of  fire-building 
many  years  ago  and  taught  me  so 
well  that  in  years  of  rambling  I 
have  never  failed — save  once — to 
have  a  fire  when  I  wanted  or 
needed  one  if  there  was  fuel  of 
any  sort  available. 

The  exception  was  an  occasion 
having  no  element  of  danger  in  it 
but  only  discomfort.  Two  of  us 
fishing  trout  along  a  mountain 
stream  were  caught  in  a  prolonged 
deluge  of  cold  rain  and  badly 
wanted  a  lire  to  boil  our  tea  kettle 
at  lunch  time.  There  was  fuel  but 
no  shelter.  Time  after  time  we 
laboriously  shaved  a  handful  of 
kindling  from  an  old  pine  stump 
and  time  after  time  the  rain 
doused  the  match  even  though  we 


shielded  the  brief  flame  with  our 
hats. 

My  Yankee  woodsman  had 
about  him  few  of  those  charms 
and  attractions  that  make  for  uni- 
versal popularity.  He  chewed  to- 
bacco, was  very  profane  and 
drank  copiously  of  a  hellish  bev- 
erage concocted  by  adding  one 
quart  of  grain  alcohol  to  one  quart 
of  water,  branch  or  spring.  But  it 
was  a  tiling  to  remember  when  he 
swung  an  axe  or  built  a  fire.  In 
cold  weather,  if  we  stopped  for 
ten  minutes,  Jim  would  have  a 
fire  going  and  without  expendi- 


ture of  more  effort  than  he  used  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

He  showed  me  how  to  get  dry 
splinters  for  kindling  by  cutting 
through  the  soggy,  decayed  sur- 
face of  an  old  stump  to  the  clean, 
dry  wood  beneath,  and  how  to 
build  a  long  fire  that  would  keep 
a  man  warm  throughout  a  winter 
night.  He  showed  me  these 
things ;  he  seldom  gave  me  verbal 
instructions. 

I  learned  that  the  secret  of 
starting  a  fire  is  to  concentrate 
the  kindling  flame  in  one  spot,  un- 
til it  ignites  the  heavier  fuel,  and 
not  to  spread  a  lot  of  kindling 
under  the  whole  mass  of  fuel.  I 
learned  that  green  wood  burns 
well  in  winter,  dead  standing  ash 
gives  the  best  fire — hot  and  al- 
most smokeless. 

One  June  morning,  Jim  came 
around  to  take  me  bullhead  fish- 
ing. His  gaunt  face  was  so  puffed 
and  swollen  as  to  be  nearly  unrec- 
ognizable. 

What's  wrong  with  your  face, 
Jim?"  I  inquired  with  youthful 
candor. 

"A  bee  stung  me,  Bub." 

"Was  it  a  bumble  bee,  Jim !" 

Thus  pressed  Jim  gave  me  all 
pertinent  information  in  a  single 


brief  and  unforgettable  statement. 

"No,  Bub.  it  wa  n  t.  It  were  one 
o'  them  air  —  —  —  black-bot- 
tomed Eyetalian  honey  bees !" 

Poor  Jim  has  long  since  gone  to 
give  in  his  account  to  that  Maker 
who  fashions  one  man  to  be  a 
rabbit-hunter  and  another  to  be  a 
great  ruler  over  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  Jim's  penance.  I  think, 
will  not  be  harsh,  and  so  I  hope, 
for  he  taught  me  an  art  that  on 
thousands  of  occasions  in  this  land 
and  in  others  has  given  me 
warmth  and  comfort  in  place  of 
cold,  wet  misery  and  even  death. 


Col.  II.  P.  Sheldon  is  a  Vermonier  born  and  a  Vermonter 
in  spirit,  close  to  the  green  hills  in  summer,  the  drifting  snows 
in  winter,  the  long  tramps  through  wood  and  across  field,  a 
gun  crooked  beneath  his  arm. 

An  active  life  has  always  been  his,  whether  in  the  army,  or 
as  Post  Commandant  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  or  as  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  of  Vermont  for  six  years,  or  in  his  pres- 
ent position  with  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  He  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  wildlife  conservation  through  sane  and  honest  gun- 
ners, abiding  by  the  game  laws. 

A  bit  of  the  hind  of  man  he  is  shores  through  in  what  he 
says  of  himself:  "I  live  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  all  honest 
folk  are  'welcome  at  my  hearth." 


FREE-LANCX 

Fire  is  an  enemy  of  man  but  it  can  be  his  best  friend 
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GOOD 

OCEAN  FRONT  AT  43rd  ST. 

To  those  who  prefer  the 
niceties  of  gracious  living, 
the  Good  offers  an  ex- 
clusive dub-like  residence 
in  the  fashionable  north- 
shore  district.  Oceanfront, 
private  bathing  beach,  beach 
and  deck  sports,  handy  to 
all  recreations.  Distinguish- 
ed cuisine,  attentive  service. 
Garage  on  premises.  Care- 
fully restricted  guest  list. 
Open  all  year,  reservations 
desirable.  Booklet. 

Carolyn  G.  Good,  Pres. 

Ernest  McDonald,  Mgr. 


Six  the 

RESIDENTIAL  WING 
of  the 


"Hotel  Service  without 
Hotel  Atmosphere"  in 
one  of  the  best  locations 
in  Manhattan.  Newly 
decorated  and  furnished 
apartments  with  high  ceil- 
ings, southern  exposures, 
extremely  practical  serving 
pantries  and  new  pastel- 
tinted  bath  rooms.  Almost 
any  desired  arrangement 
and  number  of  rooms. 
Rents  moderate,  leases 
not  required. 
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RIDCEWOOD  RANCH 

(Continued  from  page  3d ) 


pital,  a  self-supporting  institution 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Howard  and 
built  about  12  years  ago  in  mem- 
ory of  a  son. 

Ask.  Mr.  Howard  what  he  does 
in  ranching  that  others  possibly 
may  not  do.  and  he  has  an  answer. 

"We  try  at  all  times  to  stock, 
breed,  and  market  only  Thorough- 
bred and  pure  strains  —  from 
the  chic-kens  and  other  miscel- 
laneous farm  life  on  up  to  the 
pure-bred  cattle  and  horses.  A 
Thoroughbred  will  not  eat  any 
more,  or  take  any  more  care  than 
an  ordinary  type  farm  animal,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  on  the 
credit  side  when  the  marketing 
stage  is  reached." 

"And  looking  back  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Howard,  just  how  did 
you  happen  to  pick  this  particular 
spot  for  your  ranch  ?" 

"Well,  first  a  ranch  in  Califor- 
nia, of  course.  Also  I  wanted  what 
would  be  my  idea  of  the  best  ranch 
in  the  state.  I  wanted  it  to  be  in 
fairly  close  proximity  to  San 
Francisco,  easily  accessible  and 
just  a  few  hours'  drive  from  my 
business.  I  wanted  ideal  hunting 
and  fishing  conditions  with  unlim- 
ited recreational  advantages,  but 


still  a  practical  ranch — one  that 
could  be  classed  as  a  fairly  diver- 
sified ranch  for  livestock  as  well 
as  general  farming.  It  had  to 
have  unlimited  water  and  pleas- 
ant enjoyable  summers  and  mild 
winters.  And  finally  and  most 
important,  it  had  to  be  capable  of 
being  self-supporting  and  a  prac- 
tical business  investment." 

Last  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Howard,1  Seabiscuit  was  bred 
back  to  about  the  same  seven 
mares  with  which  he  was  origi- 
nally mated.  This  year  will  be  his 
first  full  season  and  he  will  be 
bred  to  about  20  of  Mr.  Howard's 
mares  and  a  few  outsiders. 

Included  in  the  home  talent  will 
be  the  three  mares  Mr.  Howard 
bought  at  the  remarkable  Willis 
Sha  rpe  Kilmer  sale,  Dark  Con- 
vent, Flo  2nd,  and  Galomar,  and 
six  mares  just  bought  from  Lady 
Wentworth's  famous  Crabbet 
Park  Stud  in  England,  three  of 
which  are  now  in  foal  to  Windsor 
Lad  and  three  more  to  Mahmoud. 

1  Mr.  Howard's  information  came  in  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  Country  Life  which 
made  this  fascinating  comment:  "I  give 
you  my  word  I  haven't  written  this 
lengthy  a  letter  in  longhand  in  at  least 
twenty-five  years — but  of  course  the  sub- 
ject appeals  to  me." 


MONEY  WINNINGS  OF  SEABISCUIT 


Year 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Totals 


Age 

Races 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Unpl. 

Winnings 

2 

35 

5 

7 

5 

18 

%  12,510 

3 

23 

9 

1 

5 

8 

28,995 

4 

15 

11 

2 

1 

1 

168,580 

5 

11 

6 

4 

1 

0 

130,395 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

400 

7 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

96,850 

89 

33 

15 

13 

28 

$437,730 

SEABISCUIT'S  PEDIGREE 


Fair  Play. 


Mahubah 


*Rock  Sand. 


Tea's  Over.  . 


Broomstick 


Audi* 


Hastings 

Fairy  Gold .  . . 
f*Rock  Sand... 
[•Merry  Token  . 

Sainfoin   

Roquebrune  .  . . 

! Hanover   
Tea  Rose  

Ben  Brush  

•EH   


fRabelais 


l*BaIancoire  II 


(Sir  Dixon    .  . 
Sallie 
McClelland 

fSt.  Simon .... 

{satirical  .... 

f*Meddler   

|*BaIlantrae  . 


(Spendthrift 

I  "Cinderella 

(Bend  Or 

)  Dame  Masham 

(Sainfoin 

I  Roquebrune 

(Merry  Hampton 

j  Mizpah 

(Springfield 

I Sanda 

(St.  Simon 

(St.  Marguerite 

(Hindoo 

1  Bourbon  Belle 

I  King  Alfonso 

I  Tuberose 

( Bramble 

)  Roseville 

(Galliard 

rSylvabelle 

(•Billet 

I  Jaconet 

(Hindoo 

)  Red-and-Blue 

(Galopin 

)St.  Angela 

(Satiety 

1  Chaff 

j*St.  Gatien 

I  Busybody 

)  Ayrshire 

j  Abeyance 


for  Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Time  to  be  up  and  away  ...  to  bask  and  bronze 
»^  in  the  cheerful,  welcome  warmth  of  the  radiant 
Valley  of  the  Sun  ...  to  pursue,  every  day,  your 
favorite  outdoor  activity  under  glorious  turquoise 
skies  ...  to  loaf  the  lazy  hours  away  in  the  shade  of 
whispering  palms  ...  to  gather  at  the  Valley's  famous 
resort  hotels  with  travel-wise  oldsters  and  young- 
sters from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ...  to  get 
nexl-lo-nature  round  a  desert  campfire  for  a  dutch 
oven  dinner  you  II  never  forget! 

Yes,  it's  time  to  begin  LIVING,  and  the  place 
is  the  Valley  of  the  Sun!  Phoenix,  and  nearby 
Valley  towns,  offer  accommodations  either  urban  or 
western,  in  line  with  your  travel  budget. 

Winter  Rates  now  in  etfect  on 
Transcontinental  Lines. 


Valley  of  the  Sun  Club 

1213  Caiaaar  il  C.trt.  Bldjt  j 

Please  send  free  new  illustrated  booklet!  and 
folder  containing  cartograpfi  map  of  Arizona 


Udmt_ 

City  


You  can't  round  that  bend  and 
come  back  quite  the  same  person: 
the  limitless  beauty  of  scene  does 
something  to  you.  That  blue,  blue 
sea  —  the  cliffs,  glimmering  and  vast, 
which  stand  beyond— the  liquid  sky 
which  deepens  with  approaching 
night,  and  its  stars  which  venture 
out  tentatively,  one  by  one  like 
hesitant  children  —  these  are  things 
you  can't  resist  if  you  would. 

So  don't  resist  them!  Be  good  to 
yourself,  to  your  family.  Live  life 
while  you  have  it.  Plan  to  enjoy 
all  the  fun  and  benefit  of  a  sojourn 
in  San  Diego  now,  not  someday! 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Address  Room  No.  017 
San  Diego  -  California  Club 
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American  Wines  •  h  crosby  gaige 


Tired  waiters  stagger  to  the 
pantry  with  trays  piled  high 
with  dirty  dishes.  Their  red- 
rimmed  eyes  register  no  regret  for 
the  passing  of  the  year  1940  whose 
wake  has  just  been  riotously  cele- 
brated, and  with  no  eagerness  for 
the  birth  of  the  infant  1941  which, 
God  help  us  all,  was  dubiously  de- 
posited on  our  doorstep,  while  we 
were  sipping  our  coffee  and 
cognac. 

Let  us  forget  such  far-fetched 
fiestas  and  concern  ourselves  ra- 
ther with  more  humble  but  more 
belly-wise  present  creature  com- 
forts and  enjoy  them  while  we 
may. 

Here,  at  least,  is  a  bit  of  good 
news  for  Americans  who  like  to 
drink  wine,  who  would  like  to 
drink  American  wines  if  accept- 
able ones  could  be  found.  As 
France  sinks  deeper  into  the  cess- 
pool of  German  occupation  and 
her  fine  vintages,  along  with  the 
rest  of  French  civilization,  are 
disappearing  from  our  lives,  our 
own  Frank  Schoonmaker,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  to  the  vine- 
yards of  the  earth,  has  hopeful  re- 
port to  make  of  the  progress  of 
the  American  vintner. 

"Good  wine  is  as  easy  to  tell 
from  bad,  as  tender  beef  from 
tough.  For  wine,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  good  when  it  tastes 
good. 

"Three  factors  play  a  part  in 
the  production  of  good  wine: 

"A.  The  Vineyard — the  soil  on 


THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  "CELLAR  AND  PANTRY"  FINDS 
CAUSE  FOR  HOPE  IN  OUR  WINE  INDUSTRY 


"The  best  vineyard  districts  of 
the  United  States  include  the 
coast  countries  of  northern  and 
central  California,  above  all,  So- 
noma and  Napa  Valleys  north  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Livermore  Val- 
ley and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
southeast  and  south,  respectively, 
of  San  Francisco;  in  the  East,  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York 
State,  and  the  Lake  Erie  Islands 
north  of  Sandusky,  O.  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy,  Champagne  and 
Chablis,  in  France,  are  regions 
such  as  these  which  give  their 
geographical  names  to  the  wines 
which  they  produce. 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  an  American  wine 
which  does  not  carry  one  of  the 
fine  American  district  names  on  its 
label  was  produced  in  a  district 
less  suited  to  the  production  of 
good  wine. 

"B.  The  Variety  of  Grape — for 
just  as  you  would  not  expect  to 
get  a  fine  steak  or  a  prime  roast 
out  of  a  Texas  Longhorn,  so  you 
cannot  expect  good  wine  from  any 
grapes  except  good  grapes,  and 
most  good  table  grapes  are  not 
good  wine  grapes  and  vice  versa. 

"Here  are  the  better  grapes  for 
wine:  In  California,  for  red  wine 
— Cabernet,  Pinot  Noir,  Gamay 


ducer — for  a  bad  wine  maker  will 
make  bad  wine  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts, from  the  best  of  grapes. 
The  production  of  good  wine  re- 
quires, above  all,  honesty,  pa- 
tience, a  good  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  cool  cellars,  adequate 
cooperage,  proper  machinery. 


which  the  grapes  were  grown  and 
the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  they  were  produced.  This  is 
the  simple  secret  of  'vintage 
years',  for  grapes  have  more  fla- 
vor in  dry  than  in  rainy  summers. 
In  general,  wine  grapes  are  at 
their  best  when  grown  on  com- 
paratively unfertile,  rocky,  upland 
soil,  which  does  not  require  irri- 
gation, and  in  districts  of  ade- 
quate rainfall  and  moderate  tem- 
perature, of  mild  winters  and 
summers  which  are  not  too  hot. 


"toilers  in  the  vineyard."  The 
American  wine  grapes  we  have  to- 
day are  the  magnificent  result  of 
years  of  patient  experimentation, 
of  hybridizing  and  selecting — 
work"  which  is  still  going  on  in 
many  state  experimental  farms 
and  private  vineyards  and  nur- 
series. 

Every  Frenchman  knows  that 
there  are  certain  parts  of  his 
country  where  ordinary,  commer- 
cial wines  are  grown  and  certain 
sections  where  fine  wines  are 
grown.  But  Americans  are  not  as 


and,  good  but  a  little  less  good, 
Zinfandel,  Mourestel.  Barbera; 
for  white  wine  —  Pinot  Blanc, 
Riesling,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  Folle 
Blanche,  Sylvaner,  Semillon  and, 
good  but  a  little  less  good,  Dutch- 
ess, Iona,  Diana,  Salem. 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  a  wine  which  does 
not  carry  on  its  label  one  of  these 
distinguished  varietal  names  was 
made  at  least  in  part  from  less 
fine  grapes. 

"C.  The  Intelligence  of  the  Pro- 


Not  for  nothing  has  Crosby  Gaige  been  made  Chairman  of 
the  American  Wines  and  Food  Society,  nor  is  it  pure  coinci- 
dence that  he  is  the  friend  and  tcelcome  critic  of  almost  every 
great  chef  in  America. 

A  laboratory-like  kitchen,  the  scene  of  constant  experimen- 
tation, a  distiller  of  rare  perfumes,  a  student  of  the  classics, 
a  love  for  the  theatre  in  which  he  was  a  producer  of  note,  a 
feel  for  old  things,  particularly  books,  Crosby  Gaige  has 
turned  his  mind  into  almost  every  aesthetic  field. 

We  never  read  his  copy  until  after  lunch.  He  has  the  knack 
of  making  the  printed  word  savory,  making  it  something  we 
can  almost  taste. 


"In  general,  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  the  best  producers 
bottle  their  own  wine  and  that  the 
better  American  wines  are  'estate 
bottled'  or  bottled  at  the  winery. 

"When  you  buy  American 
wines,  therefore,  insist  on  know- 
ing: Exactly  where  the  wine  comes 
from — what  grapes  it  was  made 
from — who  bottled  it  and  where." 

Well,  the  ambassador  talked 
and  I  listened,  but  at  our  table  at 
the  Men's  Bar  at  the  Waldorf 
there  was  present  another  gentle- 
man. His  name  is  Tom  Marvel. 
He  is  not  an  ambassador  nor  an 
emissary.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  stu- 
dent, and  perhaps  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  vocative  representative 
of  the  grape  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration. I  am  well  aware  that 
some  of  his  talk  was  controversial 
and,  with  complete  willingness  to 
meet  that  issue,  I  report  from 
memory  the  conversation  that 
passed  across  the  table. 

Grapes  grow  wild  over  most  of 
North  America  and  more  native 
species  of  the  grape  vine  are 
found  here  than  in  all  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  combined. 
Some  of  these  species  are  quite 
worthless,  either  for  eating  or  for 
wine.  Others  are  useful  in  one 
way  or  another  and  a  few  of  them 
showed  great  promise  as  a  source 
of  wine  grapes  when  nurserymen 
and  other  growers  first  turned 
their  serious  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  native  fruits, 
early  in  the  last  century. 

Today,  that  promise  lias  been 
met — in  fuller  measure  than  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  those  early 


vet  sufficiently  aware  of  American 
wines  as  related  to  the  specific  re- 
gions of  his  land  where  those 
wines  are  grown.  Most  of  the  wine 
producers  tend  to  play  down  the 
regional  angle.  All  the  emphasis 
is  on  brands. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  calls 
it  "Lake  Erie  Islands  Delaware" 
he  is  giving  it  a  name  which  no 
other  producer  in  other  sections 
can  use  because  the  government 
will  not  grant  a  label  approval  on 
such  a  regional  designation  unless 
the  wine  actually  does  originate  in 
the  region  named.  We  have  the 
government  in  effect  granting  the 
protection  of  a  copyright  or  trade 
mark  to  wines  using  honest,  re- 
gional names. 

THE  FINGER  LAKES  REGION 

A  happy  combination  of  lakes 
that  are  blue  and  deep,  and  hill- 
sides that  are  steep  and  stony,  lias 
given  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
New  York  State  a  pre-eminent  po- 
sition among  the  wine  producing 
districts  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

These  deep  lakes,  scooped  out 
by  glacial  action  in  ages  past,  re- 
main cold  when  the  air  is  warming 
up  in  the  spring  and  they  stay 
warm  after  the  air  has  grown 
chilly  in  the  fall.  The  effect,  on 
vines  planted  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  is  to  delay  budding  in  the 
spring  until  danger  of  late  frost  is 
past  and  to  extend  ripening  of  the 
fruit  in  the  fall,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  already  ex- 
periencing early  autumn  freezes. 
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That  is  half  the  reason  for  the 
^  fine  wine  grapes  that  grow  in  this 
district;  the  other  half  is,  of 
course,  the  soil.  In  the  Finger 
Lakes  region,  the  hillside  soil  is 
generally  not  too  rich  and  it  is  as 
full  of  shale  as  the  slopes  of  the 
Moselle  Valley ;  indeed,  the  slopes 
themselves  are  no  less  steep  and 
stony  than  those  of  Bernkastel,  of 
Piesport  or  of  Wehlen.  The  flat 
stones  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throw  it  back  against  the 
vine's  leaves.  The  stones  also  as- 
sure rapid,  thorough  drainage — 
an  essential  in  any  vineyard. 

Poor  soil — and  this  is  true 
wherever  wine  is  produced — 
makes  for  a  "thrifty"  vine,  whose 
roots  run  far  and  deep  in  their 
search  for  food,  whose  leaf  and 
woody  structure  are  not  overde- 
veloped and  whose  fruit,  neither 
so  copious  nor  so  large  as  could 
be  produced,  has  nevertheless  a 
far  finer  flavor  than  that  produced 
in  fertile  lowland  vineyards. 

Naturally,  a  vineyard  of  thrifty 
vines  produces  less  fruit  per  acre 
and  its  fruit  commands  a  much 
higher  price  per  ton.  Quality  and 
quantity  simply  do  not  go  to- 
gether, as  far  as  fine  wine  grapes 
are  concerned,  and  this  fact  is 
generally  recognized  by  the  Fin- 
ger Lakes  growers. 

The  greatest  vineyard  area  is 
that  around  Lake  Keuka,  with  the 
pretty  towns  of  Penn  Yan  at  its 
northern,  or  outlet  end,  and  Ham- 
mondsport  at  its  southern  end. 

The  main  product  of  this  re- 
gion is  New  York  State  Cham- 
pagne, which  has  been  made  here 
ever  since  the  1860's.  The  Cham- 
pagne process,  as  used  in  France, 
is  carefully  followed  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine 
Company  (Great  Western),  the 
Urbana  Wine  Company  (Gold 
Seal)  and  others,  but  the  grapes, 
of  course,  are  not  the  same.  The 
wine  used  in  New  York  State 
Champagne  comes  mostly  from 
Catawba,  Delaware,  Iona  and  El- 
vira grapes,  to  which  is  usually 
added  a  certain  amount  of  neutral 
white  wine  from  California. 

Some  dry  table  wine,  red  and 
white,  known  variously  as  "Clar- 
et," "Burgundy,"  "Sauternes," 
"Rhine,"  etc.,  is  also  produced 
here  as  well  as  fortified  "Ports" 
and  "Sherries"  but  none  of  these 
has  achieved  the  fame  of  the 
sparkling  wine. 

Another  smaller  but  thriving 
Finger  Lakes  wine  industry  has 
its  center  around  the  little  town  of 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  from 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Canan- 
daigua,  where  the  Widmer  winery 
has  been  in  operation  since  1888. 
In  this  favored  valley,  the  Elvira, 
the  Delaware,  the  Moore's  Dia- 
mond and  other  high  quality  white 
wine  grapes  grow  to  perfection, 
yielding  wines  of  zest  and  deli- 
cacy, not  unlike  those  of  pre-war 
Alsace.  This  district  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  America 
for  the  production  of  light,  dry, 
white  table  wines.  These  are  tra- 
ditionally bottled  in  the  slender, 
tapering  bottles  of  Alsace  and  the 


Moselle  country. 

In  this  region,  as  in  others  all 
over  the  world  where  high  quality 
light  wines  are  produced,  vintage 
years  are  of  prime  importance. 
The  winters  are  long  and  often 
severe;  the  summers  are  not  al- 
ways as  warm  nor  as  long  as  they 
should  he.  In  a  poor  growing  sea- 
son the  wines  will  be  mediocre; 
in  a  gooil  year  they  can  be  superb. 

For  this  reason,  every  bottle  of 
Elvira  or  of  Delaware,  or  of  any 
of  the  others  bearing  the  names 
of  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made,  should  carry  the  year  of  its 
vintage  on  the  label. 

These  delicate,  truity  wines  are 
not  particularly  long-lived;  many 
prefer  them  only  a  year  or  two 
old.  The  best  recent  vintages 
were:  1936,  1937  and  1939 
(great).  The  year  1910  will  be  a 
good,  perhaps  a  great  year. 

WINES  OF  OHIO 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  the  fourth 
largest  wine  producer  in  the 
Union  and  it  ranks  with  New 
York  in  the  high  quality  of  its 
white  wine,  made  from  eastern 
native  grapes. 

In  the  19th  Century,  wine  pro- 
ducing in  Ohio  was  mainly  carried 
on  in  the  Scioto  Valley  near  Cin- 
cinnati. The  industry  there  has 
languished,  however,  and  its  flour- 
ishing center  is  now  all  the  way 
across  the  state,  at  Sandusky,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Most  of  the  wine  grapes  are 
grown,  not  at  Sandusky,  however, 
but  on  several  of  the  small  islands 
in  Lake  Erie  north  of  the  city. 
Among  these  the  most  important 
are  North  Bass  Island,  Middle 
Bass  Island,  Kelley's  Island  and 
Catawba  Island,  now  a  part  of 
the  mainland.  Nearby  Pelee  Is- 
land, belonging  to  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, is  also  a  noteworthy  source 
of  grapes. 

The  varieties  in  this  region  are 
mostly  Catawbas  and  Delawares, 
producing  white  wines  rivalling 
those  of  New  York  State.  Here, 
as  in  the  Finger  Lakes,  the  sur- 
rounding water  exercises  a  delay- 
ing effect  on  the  seasons,  particu- 
larly the  autumn,  so  that  the 
vintage  sometimes  lasts  even  after 
the  first  of  November. 

The  best  recent  vintages  in  the 
Sandusky  district  were  1934,  1937 
and  1939. 

In  the  Sandusky-Lake  Erie  Is- 
lands region  even  more  than  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  country,  the 
backbone  of  the  industry  has  al- 
ways been  the  German  immigrants 
of  the  mid- 19th  century  and  their 
descendants;  names  such  as  Dorn, 
Lonz,  Hommel  and  Engels  & 
Krudwig  are  prominent  today  in 
any  list  of  Ohio  grape  growers. 

Other  smaller  wine  growing  re- 
gions in  the  East  include  the  vine- 
yards of  Meier's  Wine  Cellars, 
Inc.  at  Silverton,  Ohio,  last  of 
the  once  flourishing  vineyards  in 
the  Cincinnati  area,  and  Egg  Har- 
bor, N.  J.  where  the  Dewey  and 
Renault  wine  firms  have  cellars 
and  vineyards. 


^BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


Cereal  2  Minutes 
Baked  Apple  2  Minutes 
Prunes  8  Minutes 


Peas  Vz  Minute 
Potatoes  8  Minutes 
Roast  Chicken  12  Minutes 


BRIDGE  I 


Vegetable  Soup  3  Minutes 
Carrots  2  Minutes 
Swiss  Steak  20  Minutes 


Lima  Bean  Salad  2  Minutes 
Veal  Birds  15  Minutes 
Apple  Marlow  8  Minutes 


7W£ F00Z> vs s//MPty 


LOU,  TOO,  will  thrill  to  the 
amazing  results  possihle  with 
this  remarkable  new  system  of 
cooking.  For,  with  Flex-Seal 
you'll  find  new  pride  in  your  culi- 
nary skill,  new  hours  01  leisure 
away  from  kitchen  drudgery  .  .  . 
new  savings  on  fuel  bills  .  .  .  new 
and  pleasant  compliments  from 
your  family  and  friends  who, 
themselves,  will  have  had  a  new 
and  delightful  experience  when 
they  eat  delicious,  Flex-Seal- 
cooked  food. 

Flex- Seal  cooking  issimplictty, 
itself  .  .  .  yes,  but  what  magic  it 
performs  in  the  preparation  of 
all  foods!  Because  of  the  "split 
second"  speed,  instead  of  long 
slow  boiling  in  water,  color  and 
aroma  are  retained  as  never 
before  possible  .  .  .  meats  are 


Pictured  here  is  the 
'i  All-Stainless-Steel 
model. Madealso  in 
Alcoa  Aluminum. 
(1,2,3 &4-qt.  sizes.) 


cooked  to  a  new  delicious  ten- 
derness. 

True  flavors  brought  out .  .  .  vitamins 
and  mineral  salts  "sealed  in" 

Since  Flex-Seal  cooks  by  the 
waterless  method,  and  air  is  ex- 
cluded while  cooking,  those 
water-soluble  and  oxidizable  vi- 
tamins and  mineral  salts,  so  nec- 
essary to  health  in  children  and 
adults  alike,  are  retained  in  great- 
est amounts.  And  everything  is 
so  appetizing!  Your  vegetables 
literally  "paint  a  picture"  on 
each  plate  . . .  they  look  and  taste 
as  garden-fresh  as  when  picked. 

Today,  or  tomorrow  at  the 
latest,  call  on  your  nearest  de- 
partment store  or  hardware 
dealer,  and  ask  to  see  Flex-Seal 
demonstrated.  You'll  find  it  a 
truly  fascinating  performance. 


WRITE    FOR    INTERESTING    FREE  FOLDER 


VISCHER  PRODUCTS  CO.  334  0" 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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cocktails  made  with 
MYERS'S  RUM  outstanding 
in  taste  —  Remember,  for 
that  wealth  of  flavour— 


TUCSON 

You  should  not 
confuseN^ ucson  with 
^  any  other  spoTon  this 
continent.^  It's  the\ 
driest  city  in  the  Unitedy 
States,  without  fog  and 
without  dew.  -o^This, 
together  with  the  ^fact 
that  the  immediate 
Tucson  region  has  very 
low  wind  velocity  and\ 
practically  no  cold,  tells 
you  why  it  is  tops  for 
comfortable . . .  warm 
. .  dry  winter  climate. 


SEJID    FOR    THIS    FREE  BOOKLET 

TUCSON  SUNSHINE  CLIMATE  CLUB 

202S  D  Rialto,  TUCSON,  Arizona 

■Ct  titan  ttnd  mt  your  informative  hooklti. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


WE   CAN    CROW  THEM 

( Continued  from  page  15 ) 


HERE 


and  as  substitutes  for  olive  oil. 
The  oil  has  a  pleasant  taste  and 
can  be  used  as  salad  oil,  for  it 
does  not  turn  rancid  easily. 

The  "cold  drawn  oil"  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  finest 
paints  of  artists.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  "sun-bleached" 
poppy  seed  oil  and  "boiled"  pop- 
py seed  oil  is  used  extensively  for 
white  pigments.  The  oil  also  finds 
application  as  an  ingredient  of 
varnishes.  A  solution  of  fused 
gum  plastic  and  Japan  wax  in 
poppy  seed  oil  is  known  commer- 
cially as  "wax  oil."  The  cakes  re- 
sulting as  a  by-product  from  ex- 
tinction of  oil  are  rich  in  nitrogen 
and   form   valuable    cattle  food. 

Mustard  seed  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Cruciferae.  There  are 
two  main  varieties  of  mustard, 
Sinapis  alba  L. — -white  or  yellow, 
and  Brassica  nigra  Koch,  black  or 
brown. 

The  cultivation  of  both  types 
of  mustard  is  very  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  soil  requirements. 
The  white  variety  can  grow  in  the 
northern  states  of  this  country. 
For  the  black  variety,  the  best 
climate  is  that  of  the  South.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  moderate  climate 
on  a  good  soil  that  is  not  too 
damp.  Both  types  do  especially 
well  on  soils  with  subclays  or  sub- 
sands  with  sufficient  amount  of 
humus.  Sandy  soils  are  also  favor- 
able for  the  black  type.  It  has 
been  noted  that  mustard,  growing 
in  a  dry  climate,  has  a  sharp 
taste.  This  sharpness  indicates  a 
better  quality  of  mustard.  If  hu- 
mus is  deficient  it  can  be  replaced 
by  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre  and  110  pounds  of  so- 
dium nitrate  per  acre.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  crop  rotation,  the  mustard 
can  be  grown  before  winter  wheat. 

The  soil  for  a  mustard  crop 
must  be  plowed  in  the  fall.  In  the 
spring,  the  plowing  is  repeated 
and  the  soil  is  harrowed.  Before 
and  after  seeding,  the  soil  is 
slightly  pressed  by  a  land  roller. 
The  sowing  is  done  as  early  as 
possible  so  that  the  sprouts  will 
have  time  to  develop  and  be  firm 
before  the  appearance  of  ground 
insects,  which  may  destroy  the 
young  sprouts.  If  it  becomes 
necessary,  insects  may  be  checked 
by  strong  irrigation.  Sowing  is 
done  by  rows.  The  distance  be- 
tween rows  must  be  about  18 
inches.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
sowing  be  thick  because  of  pos- 
sible attack  by  ground  insects.  It 
takes  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  of  white  mustard 
and  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 
per  acre  of  black  mustard.  The 
germination  is  almost  100%.  The 
seeds  preserve  their  fertility  for 
four  to  five  years  but  the  best  age 
for  sowing  is  two  years.  Sowing 
is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep.  The  care  consists  of 
thinning  and  weeding  out.  The 
sprouts  appear  after  four  to  five 
days.  The  vegetation  period  is 
from  16  to  20  weeks. 


The  harvesting  takes  place  as 
soon  as  the  first  pods  ripen,  other- 
wise they  will  dry,  open,  and  lose 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  threshed, 
cleaned,  grated  and  dried.  The 
average  yield  is  1000  pounds  per 
acre. 

The  mustard  seed  is  utilized  al- 
most whollv.  There  is  less  than 


The  author,  Dr.  Paul  Kolachov,  a 
student  of  crop  cultivation 

four  per  cent  loss;  the  other  96c( 
is  distributed  as  follows:  over 
30%  oil;  50%  pressed  cakes  used 
for  preparation  of  mustard  pow- 
der; 15%  residue  for  cattle  feed; 
0.6  to  1.2%  essential  oil. 

Mustard  seed  is  cultivated 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing flour  and  oil.  The  flower  of 
white  mustard  is  used  mainly  as 
a  condiment,  while  the  flower 
from  the  black  mustard  is  used  in 
food,  for  medical  purposes  and 
for  obtaining  oil  and  essential  oil. 

The  oil  of  black  mustard  is  used 
in  food  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil,  in  medicine  as  an  emetic,  for 
cosmetic  purposes,  as  a  lubricat- 
ing oil  and  fuel. 

The  essential  oil  is  formed  from 
a  glucoside  which,  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  water,  is  broken 
down  into  glucose,  potassium  acid 
sulphate  and  mustard  essential 
oil,  which  is  used  in  food  and 
medicine.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
salads  and  preparations  of  meat 
dressings  and  sauces. 

The  sunflower — Helianthus  an- 
nus L. — belongs  to  the  family  of 
Compositae.  In  the  United  States, 
small  amounts  of  sunflowers  are 
grown  in  Missouri.  Kansas.  Illi- 


nois and  California.  Sunflower 
thrives  on  almost  any  soil  and 
any  climate.  The  soil  must  be 
deeply  plowed  (seven  to  eight 
inches)  in  the  fall  and  re-plowed 
in  the  spring.  It  is  usually  sown 
in  rows  of  26  x  28  square  inches. 
The  amount  of  seed  necessary  per 
acre  is  nine  to  ten  pounds.  Seeds 
are  sown  two  inches  deep  into  the  „ 
soil.  Chief  care  during  cultivating 
is  weeding  and  thinning;  two  feet 
should  be  between  each  stalk 
when  they  have  reached  a  height 
of  eight  to  ten  inches.  With  good 
care,  rotation  of  crop  and  careful 
selection  of  seeds,  harmful  insects 
can  be  combatted. 

The  main  uses  of  sunflower 
seeds  are  as  a  poultry  feed,  in 
medical  preparations  and  as  a 
novelty  food  such  as  popcorn. 

The  oil  is  used  as  an  edible 
oil.  It  has  been  used  very  success- 
fully in  cooking  and  canning  fish, 
with  salads  and  vegetables;  as 
raw  ingredient  for  soaps,  in 
paints  and  varnishes,  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  in  finishing  and  im- 
pregnating compositions  for  paper 
manufacture,  as  an  ingredient  for 
compositions  of  plastics,  as  an  il- 
luminant.  as  an  ingredient  in  glue 
and  adhesive  preparations,  in- 
secticides, ingredients  in  the  mak- 
ing of  artificial  leather,  in  wool 
oiling  compositions,  ingredient  of 
wood  working,  roof  compositions 
and  wall  coverings.  The  pressed 
cakes  are  valuable  cattle  food. 
Ashes  of  seed  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  potassium  carbonate. 
The  use  of  sunflower  as  a  silage 
crop  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  espe- 
cially where  corn  is  not  grown. 

Taking  the  demand  for  these 
specialty  groups  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  United  States  as  a 
basis,  we  have  estimated  that  53,- 
000  acres  of  land  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  witli  a  profit.  Specifically, 
this  means  7000  acres  for  poppy 
seeds  for  bakery  purposes  only 
(if  we  cultivate  for  oil  this  figure 
would  be  exceedingly  greater), 
13.000  acres  for  mustard  and  33,- 
000  acres  for  sunflowers. 

Country  gentlemen  have  the  fi- 
nancial means  for  specialty  crop 
experiments  and  can,  thereby,  re- 
ceive the  credit  for  their  introduc- 
tion. Your  neighbors  will  copy 
you  and  it  will  be  you  who  have 
set  the  precedent.  It  is  sound  pre- 
diction, moreover,  that  with  care- 
ful cultivation,  these  crops  will 
not  fail. 


THE   GREATEST  CAME 

(Continued  from  page  2^) 


FISH 


living,  is  tops.  The  shape  is  such 
that  it  can  be  driven  home  solidly 
with  a  minimum  strain  on  the 
lightest  bonefish  tip. 

In  the  early  days  of  bonefish- 
ing  at  Matecumbe  and  Long  Key, 
leaders  weren't  used.  Hooks  were 
just  tied  to  the  line.  Of  course, 
this  worked:  but  lost  fish  were  the 
order  of  the  day  among  Kentuck- 
ian     sportsmen    who  pioneered 


Florida  Key  bonefishing  in  the 
mauve  decade.  Next  came  nine 
inch  gut  leaders,  sponsored  no 
doubt  by  trout  and  salmon  fisher- 
men who  realized  that  in  dealing 
with  the  timidity  of  bonefish, 
leaders  less  visible  would  be  an 
asset.  But  the  gut  wasn't  much 
better  on  bottoms  covered  with 
coral  and  devil's  umbrellas.  And 
so,  in  1933,  after  being  particu- 
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larly  heckled  all  winter  by  miscel- 
laneous "puppy"  shark,  Henry 
Howell  and  the  writer  decided  to 
experiment  with  a  new  double- 
naught  sized  airplane  wire.  It  was 
a  bonanza.  Now  we  kill  shark  up 
to  30  pounds  in  a  few  minutes  in- 
stead of  breaking  rigs  when  bone- 
fish  are  all  around. 

In  general,  there  are  three  rigs 
used  in  bonefishing.  Among  the 
experts,  the  relative  merits  of 
these  arc  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
cussion and  fiery  arguments. 

Regardless  of  outcry,  however, 
the  "Matecumbe  Rig"  must  be 
considered  first.  So  contrived  that 
the  casting  lead  is  an  entity  in  it- 
self, it  is  looped  to  the  line  proper 
so  as  to  be  one-third  of  the  leader 
length  or  about  three  inches.  With 
this  arrangement,  a  bonefish  ar- 
rives to  nuzzle  the  bait  without 
being  flushed  by  the  line  or  cast- 
ing lead. 

Second  choice,  if  there  must  be 
one,  is  a  standard  snapper  rig. 
The  sliding  egg-shaped  lead,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  bugaboo  that  can 
easily  get  hung  up  in  feather-like 
sponges  and  coral  heads  when  a 
fish  is  out  250  feet. 

The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  re- 
verse of  the  "Matecumbe".  It  is 
not  practical  at  all. 

The  one  point  on  which  all  ex- 
pert bonefishermen  agree  is  tides. 
Wherever  you  are  going,  get  there 
about  an  hour  before  the  end  of 
the  ebb.  Bonefish  are  lovers  of 
warm  shoal  water  6  in.  to  2  ft. 
deep  and  start  to  work  over  the 
grassy  flats  shortly  before  the  tide 
starts  to  make.  When  the  tide  is 
a  little  past  the  flood,  the  fish  be- 
come restless  and  start  to  slither 
off  toward  deeper  water.  Work 
with  them  and  frequently  you'll 
pick  up  a  tail-ender  that  is  often 
the  largest  of  a  school. 

Primarily  the  bonefish  is  a  crus- 
tacean eater.  In  the  Keys  we  use 
finny,  hermit,  ghost  crabs,  "pop- 
eye"  bugs,  live  and  dead  shrimp 
and  in  the  Bahamas,  conch.  Sand 
fleas  are  a  great  bait  but  have  to 
be  imported  from  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.  Crab  baits  are  used  whole 
or  cut  according  to  size.  A  whole 
finny  bait  should  not  be  over  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  from  point  to 
point.   Break  off  the  claws  and 


IV hen  the  bonefish  takes  the  hook 
he  speeds  toward  deep  water 


points  of  the  shell;  then  crush  the 
ends  slightly,  until  the  juice  that 
runs  will  make  a  scent.  Like 
hounds,  bonefish  can  track  down 
a  bait  100  yards  away  from  them. 

While  many  bonefish  have  been 
taken  by  mistake  or  in  unorthodox 
fashion,  you  can  save  time  and 
money  by  doing  away  with  experi- 
ments and  trial  balloons.  It  takes 
considerable  experience  to  know 
j  ust  when  to  hook  one ;  no  two 
fish  will  pick  up  a  bait  the  same 
way.  But  after  watching  and 
catching  hundreds,  there  appears 
to  be  a  system  of  approach. 

First,  you'll  see  a  bonefish  flirt 
his  tail  as  he  picks  up  the  bait 
scent  and  tracks  it  down,  and 
circles  it  a  few  times.  Second 
(and  you  won't  feel  this  until  you 
develop  your  "bonefish  touch"), 
he  will  nuzzle  or  push  the  bait 
around,  taking  it  lightly  in  his 
mouth,  then  dropping  it.  It  is  this 
move  that  causes  your  line  to  go 
slack,  and  gives  you  warning. 
Third,  he  sucks  it  back  to  his 
crushers  at  which  moment  you 
must  soak  him. 

Once  you're  hooked  on,  keep 
the  tip  of  the  rod  high.  The  first 
run  is  generally  the  longest  of 
several  and  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  quarter  circle.  But  a  ten- 
pounder  may  take  all  your  line  on 
one  straight  run  towards  deep 
water.  Give  any  bonefish  his  head, 
up  to  150  yards.  If  the  run  goes 
beyond  that,  anything  goes,  even 
pursuit. 

As  a  fish  tires  and  is  brought 
near  your  shallow  draft  skiff,  he 
will  start  to  move  in  diminishing 
circles.  Take  plenty  of  time  at  this 
point  and  let  the  fish  swim  into 
the  open  face  of  your  landing  net. 

When  bonefish  can't  be  taken 
from  the  shore  or  a  skiff,  and  are 
generally  ornery,  get  out  of  the 
skiff  or  wade  off  the  beach.  In 
shirt-tailing,  the  first  rule  is  to 
watch  everything,  particularly 
shadows  on  the  bottom,  as  you  go. 
This  method  is  particularly  effec- 
tive over  in  the  Bahamas  where 
there  are  miles  of  flats  to  work. 

Night  fishing  in  the  Florida 
Keys  has  not  met  with  success. 
In  the  experience  of  the  writer 
and  friends,  there  is  no  question 
that  bonefish  caught  at  night  will 
average  larger  than  those  taken 
during  daytime  tides.  Reason:  the 
larger  fish  do  not  come  on  the  flats 
except  at  night;  they  spend  the 
day  in  cool,  deeper  channels  or 
passways. 

Memories,  wonderful  memories, 
of  bonefish  flats  under  both  bril- 
liant sun  and  softest  moonlight. 

The  misguided  six-pounder  that 
took  a  fresh  water  bass  plug  in 
Turner  Sound  over  on  the  west 
coast  of  Andros.  The  night  Town- 
send  Martin  got  hold  of  four  in 
succession  so  big  he  never  stopped 
one  of  them.  The  early  morning 
we  needed  marlin  bait  and  didn't 
get  a  single  fish  out  of  a  two  acre 
"mudv  off  Baileys  Town,  Bimini. 

That's  all  part  of  catching  the 
greatest  gamefish  that  swims. 


PHEFEKRED 


NEW   YORK  VISIT 


The  Biltmore  is  by  tradition  the  best  expression 
of  all  that  is  gracious,  charming  and  fascinating 
in  New  York  hospitality.  Hence,  The  Biltmore  has 
become  the  New  York  home  of  the  travel-wise. 

Spacious  rooms,  luxurious  appointments, 
superb  service,  world-famous  dining  rooms  are 
theirs  here,  at  a  location  central  to  everything 
of  interest  in  New  York. 

Single  —  $5,  $6,  %7,  $8,  $10  •  Double  — $7,  $8,  $9,  $10,$I2 
(T7~/  Suites  —  $12,  $15  to  $24 

BILTMORE  | 

David  B.  Mulligan,  President 
Madison  Avenue  at  43rd  Street,  New  York 

mill 


If  you  want  your  children 
to  ride  safely 

please  consider  seriously  a  course  of 
instruction  at  boots  and  saddles. 

Convenient  regular  afternoon  lessons  may  be  arranged  at 
which  children  learn  how  to  ride  safely  and  competently — 
expertly  if  they  are  willing  to  listen  carefully  and  do  the 
necessary  hard  work — in  an  indoor  ring  where  accidents  are 
out  of  the  question,  in  classes  so  small  that  the  instruction 
is  virtually  individual,  under  intelligent  and  patient  teachers, 
on  trustworthy  horses — and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

(Many  parents  find  it  good  fun  —  and  useful  for  their 
equitation,  too  —  to  ride  with  their  children.) 

Boots  ami  Saddles 

316  East  91st  Street,  New  York 
Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 
Founded  1927  Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 
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AMERICAN    CRAFTSMANSHIP    IN  CLASS 
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*   FOR  A 
FRENCH  CANADIAN  VACATION 


L 


LT'S  only  an  over- 
night trip  to  a  grand  winter 
vacationland  —  La  Province 
de  Quebec,  where  rugged 
countryside  and  deep  snow 
wait  to  welcome  you  to  the 
vacation  you"ve  wanted. 

Every  kind  of  winter  sport 
is  here  for  you  —  skiing, 
with  thrilling  runs,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  well-marked  trails, 
ski-tows,  ski-lifts  to  save 
you  climbing.  There's  ex- 
citing ski-joring,  bobsleigh 
racing,  skating,  tobogganing, 
ice-boating,  ice-hockey.  Play 
as  hard  as  you  like,  or  loaf 
and  relax  under  La  Province 
de  Quebec's  blue  skies,  bril- 
liant sunshine. 

Low-cost  trips  are  available 
and  you  need  no  passport  to 
enter  La  Province  de  Quebec. 
And  remember  —  exchange 
rates  here  make  American 
dollars  north  more1. 

Writt  for  intei  tsttng  FREE 
booklet  on  skiing  in  La 
Province  de  Quebec : 


)l  A   PROVINCE  DE  ( 

Of  > — > 


t  TOURIST  BUREAU 

QUEBEC  •CANADA 


from  any  angle.  Put  it  on  a  cir- 
cular glass  object  and  its  charac- 
ter changes. 

Cutting  on  glass  gives  a  trans- 
lucent gem — very  much  like  a 
cameo — placed  on  a  transparent 
background.  Light  shining 
through  from  behind  the  designs 
gives  strange  lightings  and  reflec- 
tions. The  glass  artist  finds  that 
merely  by  governing  the  depth  of 
the  cut  he  can  emphasize  or  de- 
emphasize  lines  which  might  be 
almost  impossible  to  play  with  on 
canvas,  as  an  example.  Some  lines 
will  stand  out;  others  will  recede. 

But,  unfamiliar  with  their  me- 
diums, there  are  designers  who 
use  chunky  engravings  which 
smack  of  wood  carvings  or  bas- 
reliefs  on  marble.  The  glass 
might  just  as  well  be  opaque  for 
all  the  good  it  does  them. 

Until  the  rest  of  the  field  be- 
comes fully  cognizant  of  the  pos- 
sibilities it  has  in  glass  as  a  truly 
great  art  form,  there  are  a  few 
glass  manufacturers  who  will  be 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  load. 

Steuben's  Sidney  Waugh,  a 
notable  in  glass,  has  been  doing 
fine  work,  as  his  Gazelle  Bowl 
will  testify.  It  is  a  nice  combina- 
tion of  liquid  motion  and  grace, 
gained  by  using  the  swift  lines  of 
leaping  gazelles.  But  most  impor- 
tant, he  has  found  the  third-di- 
mension by  running  his  gay  ani- 
mal figures  around  the  entire 
bowl.  The  bowl  is  blown  while 
the  base  is  moulded  and  cut. 
Through  its  lovely  stemware,  all 
hand-blown,  Steuben  has  indicat- 
ed that  its  work  is  not  restricted 
to  beautiful  individual  pieces 
alone.  Drinking  glasses,  glass 
plates  and  a  host  of  other  good 
patterns  have  been  coming  from 
Steuben  shops. 

The  table  glassware  of  the  Lib- 
bey  Company  is  excellent,  partic- 
ularly its  stemware.  Noted  pri- 
marily because  of  its  "Safedge" 
tumblers,  which  are  resistant  to 
chipping  at  the  edges,  Libbey  has 
also  created  ware  which  is  dis- 
tinctive yet  not  lavish.  Thin- 
blown  and  highly  polished,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  our  modern  crafts- 
men have  been  able  to  make  two 
glasses  match,  though  both  are 
done  by  hand,  not  by  machine 
moulding.  Especially  impressive 
is  the  Libbey  Embassy  pattern 
with  its  wide  but  exceptionally 
thin  stems.  If  any  glassware  were 
ever  Georgian  in  theme  it's  this. 

Fostoria  has  shown  that  it  is 
fully  acquainted  with  this  strange 
substance  glass  and  knows  what 
it  is  all  about.  One  of  its  bowls, 
which  appears  on  one  of  these 
pages,  is  encircled  with  a  floral 
design  which  seems  to  grow  up 
from  the  middle  of  the  bowl, 
spreading  its  limbs  like  ivy 
against  the  inner  side  of  the 
glass.  It  is  a  nice  use  of  design 
— an  even  better  use  of  the  clar- 
ity and  the  depth-giving  quality. 

Duncan-Miller  has  shown  skill 


not  only  at  making  table  glass,  in- 
cluding excellent  goblets  bearing 
patterns  which  have  usually  been 
seen  on  fine  bowls  and  vases,  but 
also  in  plates  whose  shapes  have 
been  taken  from  nature.  As  an 
example  there  is  the  sylvan  pat- 


tern— leaves  turned  to  crystal. 
The  earlier  glassmakers  did  the 
same  thing  but  not  with  the  same 
result.  It  wasn't  their  fault;  their 
material  did  not  lend  itself. 

American  glassmaking  is  on  the 
march  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  any  other  nation  will  be 
able  to  wield  the  glassmaker's 
baton  quite  deftly  enough  to  take 
the  lead. 


Fine  glass  is  made  possible  by  plain  furnaces  like  this 


SKI    IN  THE  LAURENTIANS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


snow  is  fresh  and  deep  anyone 
who  cannot  do  excellent  stem- 
turns  is  out  of  luck.  Of  course, 
when  it  is  packed  hard,  stem 
ehristies  are  necessary. 

There  are  many  delightful  trips 
to  be  made  from  St.  Sauveur. 
There  is  a  five-mile  cross  country 
run  to  an  Italian  Inn  called  Chir- 
iotto's  where  delicious  spaghetti 
and  Italian  dishes  can  be  had. 
Four  miles  from  there  is  a  run 
down  a  billiard  ball  treeless 
mountain  called  Mont  Loup  Ga- 
rou — quite  an  experience.  It  is 
best  to  arrange  to  drive  one  way 
as  that  is  nine  miles  from  home. 

A  six-mile  run  to  Shawbridge  is 
well  worth  while.  By  taking  the 
tow  to  the  top  of  Hill  70.  alti- 
tude is  gained  to  start  with.  The 
Maple  Leaf  trails  wind  over  a 
rolling  plateau,  crossing  two  lakes 
and  passing  several  small  settle- 
ments, finally  landing  you  in  the 
village  after  you  negotiate  an  al- 
most sheer  drop  down  to  the 
Riviere  du  Nord  and  the  railroad 
valley. 

But  the  loveliest  trip  of  all  is 
from  Ste.  Marguerite  to  St.  Sau- 
veur by  the  Maple  Leaf  Trail,  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles.  First 
you  ski  to  the  Piedmont  Station. 
all  down  hill,  and  catch  the  10:29 
train,  arriving  at  10:50  with  a 
gain  of  about  400  feet  in  altitude! 
Everything  is  delightful  to  the 
nth  degree. 

There  are  several  easy  climbs 
with  long  runs  down  lovely  open 
slopes:  the  cross  of  Ste.  Adele. 
on  a  distant  mountain  top.  marks 


the  little  village  where  that  stop 
is  to  be  made  for  lunch. 

To  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Ste. 
Adele  is  the  Chantecler,  a  new 
and  very  charming  inn  with  its 
own  hill  and  tow.  The  rest  of  the 
run  is  over  miles  of  open  slopes, 
long  gradual  ones  with  thank- 
you-marrns  galore,  steep  sudden 
ones  with  stream  beds  at  the  bot- 
tom, variation  ad  infinitum;  by 
the  time  one  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
last  mountain,  the  shadows  are 
long  and  the  landscape  is  bathed 
in  brilliant  sunset  colors. 

One  comes  swooping  down  to 
the  little  village  just  as  the 
church  bells  begin  tolling  the  ves- 
pers. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  to 
stay  at  St.  Sauveur.  Much  the 
most  attractive  is  the  Duke's.  The 
food  is  delicious,  the  Duchess  a 
charming  hostess.  Upon  rare  oc- 
casions, she  sings  Russian  songs 
in  the  evening  and  her  voice  is 
lovely.  One  has  to  be  introduced 
by  a  friend  and  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list.  Then  there  is  an  inn 
called  Nymark's.  It  is  rather 
noisy  but  with  a  lovely  situation 
near  Hill  70 — and  Bratbergs, 
small  but  very  popular,  and  many 
other  places  that  take  paying 
guests. 

Ste.  Marguerite's,  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  ski  centers.  The  Alpine 
Inn,  a  quarter  mile  from  the  sta- 
tion, nestled  down  on  a  small  lake 
and  surrounded  by  steep  wooded 
hills,  is  very  attractive  but  its 
open  slope  and  tow,  Hill  65,  is 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


IN  THE 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
LAKE  LOUISE  REGION 


DRY  POWDER  SNOW  lasts  until  May! 
Breath-taking  runs  for  experts... some 
drops  3000  feet  or  more... easy  slopes 
for  beginners.  Famous  instructors . . . 
experienced  guides.  "High  country" 
ski  camps .. .  moderate  rates . .  .Sunshine 
Chalet  and  Mount  Assiniboine  Lodge 
out  from  Banff .  .  .  Mount  Temple 
Chalet  and  Skoki  Lodge  near  Lake 
Louise.  Fast  air-conditioned  Canadian 
Pacific  train  service. 

CANADA  WELCOMES  U.  S.  CITIZENS. .  .No  Pauport, 


Consult  Your  Nearest  Canadian  Pacific  Office 
or  General  Tourist  Agent,  Montreal 

41  OFFICES  IN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 


7N£, 


ALPINE 


INN 


Laurentian  Mts.  .  .  luxurious  log 
chalet  .  .  new  modern  building  .  . 
rooms  with  bath — 2  ski-tows,  ski 
school.  Hill  60.  Write,  bklt.,  THE 
ALPINE,  Ste.  Marguerite  Stn.,  Que. 
Can.,  or  N.  Y.  office,  Bryant  9-6348. 


CDCE^  HORSE 
lIlEC  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


specially  prepared 
article  on  Canada 
will  be  a  feature 
of  the  May  issue 
of  COUNTRY 
LIFE,  from  which 
you  will  glean 
many  useful 
pointers  on  sport 
and  travel  in  the 
Dominion. 


PLEASE  MAKE  SURE 
OF  YOUR  COPY. 


quite  a  ways  off  by  bumpy  trail. 
There  is  Chalet  Cochand  with 
school,  tow  hill  and  famous  trail 

nearby. 

Seven  miles  from  the  station  is 
the  village  of  Ste.  Marguerite  on 
Lac  Masson,  altitude  1100  feet — 
the  highest  hill  being  1400  feet. 
On  one  hilltop,  a  Belgian  Baron 
has  built  an  extraordinary  modern 
concrete  5  story  building,  Hotel 
de  La  Pointe  Bleue,  Domaine 
d'Esterel.  The  cuisine  is  worthy 
of  the  best  in  France. 

At  Ste.-Agathe-des-Monts  is  the 
Laurentide  Inn  on  the  Lac  des 
Sables  with  hills  and  tow.  By  the 
way,  the  cross  country  trip  from 
St.  Agathc  to  St.  Sauveur,  not  by 
the  Maple  Leaf  Trail  this  time, 
crosses  7  mountain  ranges  and  is 
about  20  miles  long.  They  say  it 
is  a  wonderful  trip  but,  of  course, 
it  necessitates  being  in  very  good 
training. 

At  St.  Jovite,  way  up  the  line, 
is  the  well  known  Gray  Rocks  Inn 
and  Ski  School.  The  next  station 
after  that  is  Lac  Mercier  where 
one  disembarks  for  Mont  Trem- 
blant.  Incidentally,  the  Canadian 
Colonial  Airways  intends  to  start 
a  new  plane  service  to  St.  Jovite 
which  would  permit  flying  out 
of  New  York  right  into  the  ski 
country  in  very  short  order. 

A  little  further  afield  is  the  Lac 
Beauport  region  of  the  Lauren- 
tians  just  a  few  miles  north  of 
Quebec  where  there  are  miles  of 
trails  to  suit  every  class  of  skier. 
In  addition  there  is  a  good  2200 
foot  downhill  run  and  an  1800 
foot  slalom  course  with  widths 
which  vary  from  100  feet  to  300. 
For  those  whose  thrill  lies  in 
jumping,  Lac  Beauport  boasts  of 
a  good  jump.  The  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  a  comfortable  hotel  which 
has  seen  many  seasons  of  winter 
sports,  even  before  skiing  took  its 
tight  hold  on  America,  is  excellent 
and  runs  a  bus  service  to  the  good 
skiing  grounds  for  its  guests. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  climax. 
If  St.  Sauveur  is  the  Moselle  wine 
of  skiing,  Mont  Tremblant  is  the 
brandy  and  a  very  heady  one. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Mont  Trem- 
blant was  from  Domain  d'Esterel 


about  10  miles  away.  It  towered 
above  everything  else;  There  is 
2800  feet  of  it  and  nothing  south 
of  Ste.  Agathe  is  over  1800  feet. 
The  next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to 
try  it  out. 

As  the  bus  climbed  the  hill 
overlooking  Lac  Tremblant,  re- 
vealing a  full  view  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  marvelous  layout  of 
this  new  ski  centre,  my  knees 
knocked  together  and  I  wished 
that  I  hadn't  come.  A  wide  swathe 
had  been  cut  right  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Wooden  plat- 
forms, to  the  left,  covered  ravines, 
so  that  if  the  chairs  on  the  tow 
get  stuck  the  passenger  can  be 
rescued.  There  were  red  zig-zags 
on  the  surface,  fences  to  keep  the 
snow  from  drifting  and  to  mark 
off  dangerous  rocks. 

Joseph  Ryan  of  Philadelphia, 
is  the  man  of  vision  behind 
all  this.  The  Lodge  is  done  in  ex- 
cellent taste  and  is  most  charming 
with  its  lovely  combinations  of 
color.  Erling  Strom  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Camp  Assinaboine 
fame,  helped  plan  the  Ski  School 
and  lay  out  the  run.  There  are 
some  slopes  for  beginners  and 
several  novice  trails. 

The  tow  is  about  1200  feet  in 
altitude,  and  4800  feet  in  length, 
just  twice  the  height  but  the  same 
length  as  that  at  North  Conway, 
for  instance. 

The  first  time  down  I  fell  con- 
tinually from  fright.  By  the 
sixth  time,  I  had  screwed  up  my 
courage  and  determination  not  to 
fall  by  thinking  of  Hill  70  mul- 
tiplied— and  I  came  down  with 
only  four  falls ;  by  that  time  my 
legs  felt  like  macaroni.  Try  it 
and  see  if  you  are  not  completely 
cured  of  any  divine  discontent 
and  wanderlust,  at  least  for  a 
while. 

Skiing  really  is  the  best  sport 
of  any.  It  combines  companion- 
ship and  travel,  beauty,  speed, 
fitness  and  nerve  and  depends  en- 
tirely on  oneself  and  not  on  any- 
one or  anything  else. 

St.  Sauveur!  Mont  Tremblant! 
Lac  Beauport!  Magic  words! 
Don't  forget  them.  Go  to  the 
Laurentians ! 


THE  FINEST 


\NDRE  DE  DIENES 


//  there  isn't  a  trail,  the  skier  can  ahvays  make  one 


MERICA! 


A  continental  winter  vacation  jus; 
overnight  from  Park  Avenue! 
American  stars  of  the  skiing  world 
know  the  thrilling  runs  at  Mont 
Tremblant,  and  compare  them  with 
the  Fleckalm,  at  Kitzbiihel,  the 
Kiiblis,  at  Davos,  the  Galzig,  at  St. 
Anton!  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge, 
the  famous  resort  of  Canada's  high- 
est Eastern  mountain  offers  you  the 
skiing  vacation  you've  wanted  .  .  . 

Chair  ski-lifts  whisk  you  up  to 
graded  and  cleared  trails.  Do  you 
want  speed,  tricky  running?  Three 
hair-raisers  drop  from  the  summit 
2000  feet  in  two  miles.  Do  you 
want  easier  runs?  Eight  exciting 
trails  dash  down  the  smooth  Laur- 
entian slopes.  Even  if  you've  never 
been  on  skis  before — you'll  enjoy 
sun  and  fun  on  the  many  hills 
around  the  Lodge. 

Live  graciously  at  this  great  resort! 
Within  this  colourful  French  Cana- 
dian village,  you'll  find  cabins,  cot- 
tages, rooms  with  adjoining  baths, 
hot  and  cold  running  water — every 
accommodation  and  comfort  at 
rates  suited  to  your  budget.  You 
need  no  passport — and  a  premium 
on  American  dollars  makes  vaca- 
tions cost  less! 

Restricted  Clientele 
★ 

"AMERICA'S  FINEST  SKI  RESORT" 

For  information  concerning 
rates  and  reservations  write 

Mont  Tremblant  Lodge 


MONT  TREMBLANT, 

PROVINCE   OF  QUEBEC. 


Canada 
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For  The  First  Time 
A  Truly  Automatic  Greenhouse 

YOU  can  now  enjoy  the  full  fun  of  indoor  gardening. 
Do  the  things  you  like  to  do,  and  the  automatic  equip- 
ment does  the  rest. 

No  more  fussing  about  the  heat. 

No  more  worry  about  opening  and  closing  of  ventilators. 
No  watering  by  hand.  Three  electrically  controlled  de- 
vices do  the  work  automatically  for  you. 

1.  AUTOMATIC  OIL  HEAT  maintains  the  re- 
quired temperature. 

2.  AUTOMATIC  VENTILATION  admits  fresh  air 
as  required. 

3.  WATERING  by  Subirrigation. 

A  care-free,  joy-filled  indoor  garden  can  now  be  yours.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive literature  on  this  new  Automatic  Greenhouse.  Or  find  out  how  your 
present  greenhouse  may  be  equipped  with  these  new  devices. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


Irvingion,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  AA 


Des  Plaines,  111. 
Dept.  AA 


The  Garden  Encyclopedia 

over  1300  pages,  750  pictures,  10,000  articles 

A  complete  garden  encyclopedia  in  one  volume.  No  matter  what 
problem  comes  up,  you'll  find  the  correct  answer  in  one  of  this 
book's  10,000  fully-illustrated  articles.  The  convenient  alpha- 
betical arrangement  enables  you'  to  get,  instantly,  information 
about  planning,  planting,  care  or  protection  from  peM-.  Simple 
and  non-technical;  made  even  plainer  by  750  clear  $  O  00 
pictures.  Planned  by  practical  experts.  «"a" 

Bailey's  Standard  Encyclopedia 
of  Horticulture — 3  volumes 


This  great  work,  compiled  by  more  than  500  collaborators,  is  a 
universal  and  invaluable  authority  on  horticulture.  The  three 
volumes  make  a  compact  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  kind, 
characteristics  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  plants  grown  in 
North  America.  The  description  of  more  than  40,000  plants  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  completely  useful  to  both  those 
who  wish  scientific  authority  on  gardening  subjects,  ^  "1  P*  00 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur  gardener.  I  Z\ ' 


To:  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  Book  Shop.  1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 
Please  send  me  copy  of 

□  The   Garden   Encyclopedia    (One   Volume)  S3.00 

□  Bailey's  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Horticlltlre 
(3  Vols.)  $15.00 

□  1001   Garden  Qlestions  Answered    (One   Volume)  $2.00 

Name   , 

Address   

Check  for  enclosed. 


GROW  PLANTS  WEEKS  EARLIER 


Stop  losses  from  sudden  freezes.  Produce 
Healthier,  ituither  plant*  from  seeds  in  ■ 
KEENE  PORTABLE  HOTHOUSE 

Automatic  hot  water  heat— 2  heat  i 
Strongly  built.  "Lustra"  glass  admi 
sun's  Ultra -Violet  Rays.  4 
sizes.  Write  today  for  Free 
Folder  and  tow  prices  or  see 
your  dealer. 

CO.,  OtpL  MONC.  W1SC. 


Try  IS  Dm 
at  *at  Risk 

KEENE  MFC 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
AMAZING  BOOK 

Tells  about  dry  air  dangers;  tells 
about  a  simple  machine  that 
moistens  the  air.  guards  against 
winter  His.  protects  drapes  and 
furniture:  LOW  PRICED  Send 
postcard  today,  no  obligation,  to 
THE  HARRY  ALTER  CO. 
1  7  22  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


Gardens  . 


ONE  OF  THE   MOST  USEFU  L  AN  D  MOST  VERSATI LE 
OF  PLANTS  IS  EVERGREEN  HOLLY 


A close  acquaintance  with  the 
evergreen  Holly  (or  Ilea:) 
family  is  most  desirable.  They  are 
gay,  handsome,  reliable  and  versa- 
tile. Who  could  ask  for  more? 

Let  us  start  with  the  largest, 
and  probably  the  most  familiar,  of 
the  Hollies,  the  American  Holly 
or  Ilex  opaca.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  beloved  Christmas  berry,  be- 
sides being  a  beautiful  tree  in  its 
own  right.  If  not  crowded,  and 
given  a  congenial  situation,  it 
grows  tall  and  symmetrical  in 
shape,  and  glistens  with  the  lustre 
of  its  leaves — shiny  dark  prickly 
evergreen  leaves.  Its  habitat  is 
from  southern  New  Jersey  down 
through  the  southern  states  (bar- 
ring the  tropical  belt),  and  on  into 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Texas.  It 
is  accommodating,  however,  and 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  colder  cli- 
mates, provided  it  is  planted  in  a 
slightly  sheltered  place,  away 
from  strong  and  chilly  winds 
which  would  hurt  its  growth. 


splendid  tall  stylish  clipped 
hedge.  There  is  one  bordering  the 
gardens  at  Mount  Vernon,  though 
I  doubt  if  the  present  one  was 
planted  by  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  ! 

The  Ilex  vomitoria  (Yaupon)  is 
indigenous  in  the  South  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  central  part  of  Flor- 
ida and  west  to  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  This  type  has  a  pale  gray 
bark,  small  oval  leaves,  and  thou- 
sands of  bright  red  berries.  It  is 
extremely  gay.  grows  to  be  a  nice 
little  tree,  and  should  be  used 
plentifully  where  the  climate  is 
not  too  severe.  It  will  not  live  in 
the  North  even  though  it  may  be 
given  protection. 

This  applies  also  to  the  Ilex 
cassine  (Dahoon)  Holly,  which 
grows  happily  in  the  South  but  is 
not  hardy  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  It  has  broader  leaves 
than  the  Yaupon.  and  is  very  lav- 
ish with  its  fascinating  fat  red 
berries. 


HEWITT 

This  hedge  of  Ilex  Xummalaria  at  the  Hicks  Nursery  exhibit  at  the 
recent  World's  Fair  drew  much  attention 


I  regret  to  say  that  there  has 
always  been  a  dash  of  scandal  in 
this  group.  It  is  all  about  why 
some  trees  have  red  berries  and 
some  have  not;  and  it  is  more  in- 
tricate than  just  having  to  have 
the  male  and  female  of  the  spe- 
cies. My  advice  to  you  is  not  to 
delve  into  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  vagaries  of  this  fam- 
ily, but  when  you  are  purchasing 
Ilex  opaca  always  get  bushes  with 
some  red  berries  on  them  and  the 
future  can  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself! 

This  holly  can  be  used  either  as 
a  specimen  tree  or  as  a  hedge,  a 


In  planting  these  three  types  of 
tree  holly,  try  and  follow  these 
suggestions.  Dig  with  a  generous 
ball.  Use  humus  and  peat  moss 
with  the  natural  soil,  and  strip  the 
branches  of  their  leaves.  Plant  in 
either  spring  or  fall,  and  do  not 
be  disturbed  if  the  trees  look  a  bit 
shoddy  in  the  spring.  That  is 
when  they  are  "moulting",  but 
they  will  get  new  leaves,  nice 
shiny  ones,  to  spruce  them  up 
when  it  is  time  for  their  autumn 
and  winter  show.  The  show  they 
put  on  comes  at  just  the  time  of 
the  year  that  we  need  it  most.  A 
splash  of  bright  green  takes  the 
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eye  away  from  leafless  drab  trees 
in  the  autumn  and,  after  the  snow 
has  fallen,  stands  out  boldly 
against  the  white. 

Now  for  another  branch  of  the 
Holly  family,  equally  charming 
evergreens  but  smaller  in  stature 
and  lac-king  in  red  berries.  They  go 
in  for  black,  which  after  all  is  al- 
ways chic  and  in  excellent  taste. 
As  for  the  usefulness,  affability, 
and  good  looks  of  these  shrubs. 


A  symmetrically-shaped  American 
Holly,  ten  feet  tall 

too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their 
favor. 

Ilex  crenata,  and  Ilex  crenata 
microphylla,  Japanese  Holly,  I 
will  couple  together  as  they  are 
much  alike  and  can  be  used 
synonymously.  The  microphylla 
has  a  smaller  leaf  and  a  slightly 
tighter,  more  compact,  way  of 
growing.  They  both  have  small 
glossy  dark  green  oval-shaped 
leaves,  with  a  silvery  sheen  un- 
derneath. They  are  fairly  fast 
growing,  and  invaluable  for 
hedges,  for  accents  in  a  green  gar- 
den, or  for  tidy  suitable  plants 
against  a  house.  They  are  healthy 
and  good  natured,  and  will  thrive 
in  sun  or  shade  providing  the  lat- 
ter is  not  too  dense.  They  are 
hardy,  except  in  extreme  northern 
climates,  but  are  grateful  for  a 
slight  protection  against  winter 
winds  if  planted  in  a  very  exposed 
situation.  This  protection  prevents 
their  looking  a  little  battered  and 
brown  in  early  spring.  They  can 


be  sheared,  and  clipped  to  any 
size  or  shape.  If  left  to  their  own 
ilevicts,  they  will  become  large 
bushes,  eight  or  ten  feet  tall. 
Plant  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
and  always  <liu  with  a  ball;  use 
cow  manure,  humus,  and  peat 
moss  generously  in  the  soil.  An 
annual  autumnal  feeding  of  bone 
meal,  and  a  winter  mulch  of  oak 
leaves  is  helpful.  This  planting 
prescription  is  applicable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Ilex  family. 

Ilex  glabra,  commonly  known 
as  Inkbcrry,  is  a  native  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Florida,  and  west  to  Mis 
sissippi.  It  is  not  quite  as  stylish 
as  some  of  the  cousins,  because 
its  leaves  lack  their  sheen,  but  it 
is  a  most  useful  and  ornamental 
shrub  in  its  place. 

Its  place  is  in  a  natural  wild 
planting  coupled  with  Bayberry, 
Blue  Berry,  Sumac,  etc.  It  is  nice 
and  compact,  with  leaves  oval  and 
larger  than  those  of  I.  crenata, 
and  its  black  berries  are  very 
popular  with  birds.  It  will  re- 
spond to  kindness,  but  will,  in  a 
pinch,  live  quite  cheerfully  in 
comparatively  poor  sandy  soil.  It 
is  as  tough  as  nails,  and  as  it  is 
often  to  be  found  along  the  sea 
coast,  it  does  not  give  a  "tinker's 
damn"  about  winter  winds.  How 
often  we  need  a  staunch  friend 
to  use  in  tough  exposed  places ; 
this  member  of  the  Holly  family 
is  not  only  that,  but  is  very  good 
looking  besides. 

I  h\v  it  inn  miliaria  is  one  of  the 
smallest  members  of  the  family, 
— little,  but  oh  my !  It  is  as  lovely 
as  dwarf  Box,  and  has  a  leaf 
which  is  very  similar  but  smaller 
and  shinier.  It  is  strong,  solid,  and 
charming,  and  can  be  kept 
dwarfed  by  clipping.  This  is  a  big 
asset,  because  when  we  want  a 
really  low  hedge  to  border  a  small 
garden,  for  example,  we  want  a 
lore  hedge,  and  not  one  that  gets 
so  high  that  we  can  barely  see  the 
flowers,  nor  one  so  broad  that  half 
the  flower  bed  is  smothered  out 
when  we  curtail  its  height.  So, 
without  reservations,  I  give  you 
Ilex  nummularia  as  one  of  the 
sweetest  shiniest  little  plants  on 
the  market. 


We'  ve  never  seen  Dorothy  A7 ichol as  without  pictures  of  a 
newly-discovered  garden  tucked  under  her  arm. 

Her  knowledge  of  gardens  is  encyclopedic ;  she  bandies 
about  the  Latin  names  for  flowers  as  though  she  were  rediting 
the  alphabet;  she  has  planned  and  laid  out  gardens  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  her  xcords  on  good  and  bad  gardening  bear 
weight  in  any  company. 

When  she  is  not  with  her  floicers,  she  can  be  found  fox- 
hunting, playing  tennis  or  golf,  or  at  home  with  her  four  chil- 
dren and  innumerable  puppies,  including  the  scotty  tcho  runs 
through  her  flower  beds  after  butterflies. 


FOR  BEAUTY,  UTILITY  AND 
LONG  LIFE  SELECT  A 


RUSTICRAFT  FENCE 


TENNESSFK 
RED-CEDAR 
PICKET 


This  picturesque  rustic  fence  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  any 
property.  Made  of  Tennessee  Red- 
Cedar,  the  hardest  and  longest  - 
lasting  of  all  the  cedars.  With 
its  shaggy  bark,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  natural  beauty  and  may  be 
used  for  screening  unsightly 
views,  partitioning  gardens,  mark- 
ing driveways  and  bordering  prop- 
erties. It  is  made  in  two  heights, 
5  ft.  and  6  ft.  G  In.,  and  is 
shipped  in  4-foot  sections.  Gates 
to  match  are  also  available. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— A  practical  and  beau- 
tiful fence,  available  in  Chestnut  or  in  Red- 
wood. Long-lasting,  easily  erected,  low- 
priced. 


POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence  in 
Chestnut,  lasting  20  years  or  more.  Avail- 
able in  3-rail  or  4-rail  types. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 


justtcraft 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER  EST.  1918 
2    King   Rd.,    Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates         "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


FARM    BUILDINGS    by  JAM  ESWAY 

— Offer  estate  owners  utmost  efficiency  in  design,  ventilation,  insulation,  fire  re- 
sistance and  equipment  .  .  .  combined  with  distinctive  modern  beauty.  For  33 
years  Jamesway  engineers  have  aided  in  designing  and  equipping  America's  out- 
standing farm  buildings.  You  are  invited  to  use 
Jamesway's  FREE  consultation  service. 


JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-141 

Ft.   Atkinson,  Wis.      Elmira,  N.  Y.      Oakland.  Calif. 


.  i 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


JANUARY,  1941 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  ROOKS 
DESERVE 


tigs 


Your  enjoyment  of  literary  masterpieces 
is  enhanced  when  your  books  are  bound 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  their  real  worth. 

Finest  Levant  and  Morocco  leather, 
most  careful  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gilt 
edging  and  blind  hand  tooling  skillfully 
done.  Treasured  keepsakes  for  a  lifetime. 

Particularly  appropriate  Memento 
gifts  may  be  made  of  your  own  selection, 
specially  bound  to  your  taste. 

Insure  long  life  of  fine  books  from  rav- 
ishing elements.  Your  library  inspected, 
estimates  given  on  cleaning-refurbishing. 

Ask  for  our  beauti- 
fully engraved  bro- 
chure "Preservation 
of  your  fine  books", 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion upon  request. 

Jflonasiterp  Ptnberp 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

1759  Belmont  Avenue  •  Chicago 


"Since 


1PW 


-o.  BY  "O- 


THE  ORIGINAL 


OLIVER 
MOORE 


BOOTMAKER 


FIFTY-SIX  WEST 
FORTY-SIXTH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Where  Modern  Custom 
Boot  and  Shoe  Making 
Originated  in  America 


LUGGAGE 

and 

TRUNK 
MAKERS 


Hand-made    Trunks    in  Stock 
and  to  Order 

Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 

I6east52nd  STREET, NEW  YORK 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $80. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $75. 
New  combination  bridles,  $20,  with 
bits,  $23.50. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  complete  covers, 
$350. 

Coat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

Colonial  Post 
Lamp 

$10.00  Prepaid 

Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 

RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


"THE  MONTH 
IN  THE  SHOPS" 
• 

A  regular  feature 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Watch  for  it 


FREE  * 

to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

'  little  ioe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address   

City   State   


January. . . 


ALBUM  FOR  THE  FRENCH  SONC  CONNOISSEUR:  Maggie 
Teyte  singing  Debussy's  songs  needs  no  introduction  to  the  ma- 
jority of  music  lovers.  It  was  inevitable  that  Miss  Teyte  add  to 
her  recorded  repertory — HMY  of  England  has  published  a  limited 
edition  of  Debussy.  Berlioz,  Duparc.  sung  by  Miss  Teyte  with  ac- 
companiments by  The  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Gerald 
Moore  (piano).  Barring  margin  for  sinking,  deliveries  will  be 
made  by  January  First — if  not — subscriptions  will  be  refunded. 
The  album  includes  nine  songs:  $10.  Gramophone  Shop.  18  E.  48. 


FAVORITES   TO  PLACE: 

attractive  and  enduring  ap- 
pointments to  country  din- 
ing, in  Lenox  china. — 1. 
In  any  subject.  $145  a 
dozen.  2.  Only  in  the  hunt- 
ing scene,  $60  a  dozen. 
3.  One  of  a  series  by  Rich- 
ard Bishop;  $125  a  dozen. 
The  silver  in  patterns  of 
dignity — King  George, 
Featheredge,  Baronial.  Old 
Colony.  Nocturne.  Black, 
Starr  &  Gorham. 


DISCOVERY  IN  BEAUTY:  a  treatment  and  routine  that  makes 
better  than  average  sense — corrective  functioning  is  the  approach 
— not  with  cosmetics — with  expert  fingers  which  induce  deftly,  a 
natural  circulation  and  exercise  of  the  face.  Serious  problems  over- 
come. Unbelievablv  reasonable.  Penthouse  Beautv  Salon.  349  Mad. 


RECOMMENDING  BOOKS 

leads  to  controversy:  but 
nothing  daunted,  we  con- 
tinue! "Deep  Through  The 
Heart";  by  C.  W.  Ander- 
son, superb;  $2.50.  "The 
World's  Great  Letters"; 
history  unfolds  in  a  per- 
sonal vein;  $3.75.  "The 
News  And  How  To  Under- 
stand It",  by  Quincy 
Howe,  terse,  tart,  timely; 
$2.  "Oliver  Wiswell" :  Ken- 
neth Roberts  presents  the 
loyalist  cause;  $3.75.  "The 
Saint  In  Miami",  swell; 
$2.  Brentano's. 


ON  BOOK  BINDINGS:  expert  craftsmanship  will  make  a  hand- 
some collection  of  inherited  volumes  or  treasured  but  shabby  books. 
Monastery  Hill  Bindery,  Chicago. 


STREAMLINED  PEWTER: 

Nothing  could  be  more 
modern  in  treatment  than 
this  pewter  lamp  and  ash- 
tray. Both  pieces  are  hand- 
wrought  and  relieved  with 
a  conventionalized  flower 
motif.  The  lamp  is 
mounted  on  a  natural  pine 
base  and  is  set  off  by  a 
shantung  shade  in  palest 
gray;  $60  complete.  The 
ashtray  is  of  a  size  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  most  ex- 
acting males;  $12.  Tommi 
Parzinger,  54  East  57th 
St.  Here  you  will  find 
many  original  accessories 
new  but  classic  in  feeling. 
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AUTOGRAPH  CIGARETTES:  t lu- re  are  any  number  of  occasions 
when  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  gracefully  solving 
which  is  your  cigarette.  Here  is  an  idea  —  and  not  too  ex- 
pensive either:  Autograph  Cigarettes.  They  are  made  to  order 
in  a  popular  American  blend  or  special  Turkish  blend.  For  two 
hundred  they  are  $6  and  $7  respectively.  A  facsimile  of  your  own 
signature  either  in  navy  blue  or  lipstick  red  is  used.  They  come 
in  smart  gilt  tins.  They  make  an  out  of  the  general  run  of  present 
too.  Orders  taken  at  Sherry's.  300  Park  Avenue. 


FAUNA  INSTEAD  OF 
FLORA:  a  new  table  deco- 
ration. These  pastel  com- 
position fish  and  group  of 
fauna  have  a  delicate, 
graceful  quality  —  the  ar- 
rangement can  be  changed 
to  complement  formality  or 
informality.  The  fish  are 
$10  each;  each  of  the  small 
pieces  vary  in  price,  and 
make  an  interesting  group 
on  a  curio  table.  Rena  Ros- 
enthal. 


JEWELS  IN  UNIFORM:  a  likely  thought,  you  say — it's  your 
"domestics"  we  refer  to,  we  say!  We  would  be  doing  you  out  of  a 
favor  not  to  remind  you  of  the  new  Dix  Uniforms ;  smart  but  in- 
conspicuous— colors  that  do  complement  your  decor — fabrics  with 
a  legitimate  look.  Excelsior!  Better  Stores. 


STRICTLY  MALE:  what 
we  would  call  rugged  lug- 
gage! Both  pieces  are 
made  by  Hartmann:  the 
big  one  will  carry  two  suits 
on  hangers  and  has  an  en- 
tire section  for  shoes,  shirts 
and  other  necessaries; 
$87.50.  The  smaller  case 
for  extra  linen  and  what- 
ever, is  a  companion  piece ; 
it  is  $62.50.  They  are 
handsome,  travel-worthy, 
durable,  easy  to  handle, 
and  adequate.  Marshall 
Field,  in  Chicago. 


NECKTIE  NEWS:  the  Press-Rite  Necktie  Restorer  makes  old  ties 
look  like  new — keeps  new  ones  in  the  pink,  banishes  all  the  haz- 
ards of  tie  rejuvenating;  $1.50.  All  stores. 


THREE  ON  A  WEEKEND: 

these  will  be  your  most 
prized  winter  sports  pos- 
sessions. The  brown  and 
white  calf  fur  vest;  warm, 
sleek  and  double-duty;  a 
functional  asset  with  your 
ski  suit  and  chic  beyond 
words  for  at  ease  after  ski- 
ing; it  is  $14.95.  The  pony 
skin  boots  are  soft,  warm 
and  such  good  form  for 
walking  in  the  snow,  to- 
bogganing and  lounging; 
$16.95.  The  red  tow 
gloves;  $2.50.  From  Bon- 
wit  Teller.  Don't  fail  to 
look  at  their  new  ski  boots 
— truly  magnificent !  M.  H. 


WHITAKER 


rj/y  V  Geneva/ 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


Polo,  Rid;  ng  an  d  Hunt  Cloth  es 

Esteemed  hy  Prominent  Sportsmen 


TZediclence  £letfataJL<L 


A  Convenience  in  Every  Home 

"I  am  installing  this  lift  in  my  home  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  guests  and  convalescent  members  of 
the  family — not  because  of  present  needs." 

IN  CLIN -AT  OR 


"Elevette" 


can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 

Installed  in  stairwell,  hall,  closet, 
or  corner  of  any  room.  Xo  overhead 
machinery;  with  or  without  shaft 
enclosure.  Cars  any  shape  or  size  InCLln-ATUa 
up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 

Either  the  INCL1N-A  TOR  or  the  "Elevette"  can  be  installed 
quickly   in  existing   residences   without   inconvenience   to  your 
family.  In  new  homes  the  installation  is  extremely  simple. 
Descriptive   Booklet   giving   full   information  and 
name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request. 


INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

297  South  Cameron  Street  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 


We  are  in  the  unique  position  of  having  two 
most  desirable  houses  available  for  rent  now 
and  all  during  the  winter  season  at  peaceful 


MONTEGO  BAY,  JAMAICA, 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


(1)  a  house  of  five  bedrooms,  spacious  living  room,  de- 
lightfully cool  dining  porch,  three  other  porches,  kitchen 
with  electric  refrigerator  and  other  modern  conveniences, 
laundry,  servants'  quarters,  garage,  gardens,  completely  and 
comfortably  furnished,  screened,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills 
overlooking  lovely  Montego  Bay,  with  an  unparalleled  view 
of  the  water; 


(2)  a  cottage  of  three  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living 
room,  enclosed  porch,  garage,  right  on  the  seashore  with 
the  wonderful  white  sands  of  the  bay — the  finest  bathing  in 
the  world,  bar  none — not  fifty  feet  away. 


Write  now  to  Box  711,  Country  Life, 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  or  telephone 
].    Kiely,    Butterfield   8-6880,    New  York 
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edited  by  PETER  VISCHER 


The  touching*  beauty  of  the 
bond  that  holds  close  those 
who  dwell  in  the  world  of  horses 
stood  revealed,  as  by  a  beam  of 
light,  in  one  sad  poignant  mo- 
ment. It  happened  last  month  at 
a  country  church  in  the  town  of 
Towson,  Maryland,  at  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cromwell  Bos- 
ley,  inexplicably  killed  when  the 
automobile  she  was  driving  left 
the  road  on  December  9  and 
plunged  into  a  tree. 

Mrs.  Bosley  had  been  a  belle 
of  Baltimore.  The  daughter  of  an 
illustrious  old  Maryland  family, 
a  delightful  and  charming  yet 
earnest  personality,  she  could 
have  had  almost  any  of  the  things 
that  humans  wish.  Thanks  to  an 
inherited  love  for  horses,  she 
chose  a  life  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, she  excelled  at  it;  she  be- 
came our  most  famous  woman 
trainer. 

To  some  people  it  might  have 
seemed  strange  that  this  rather 
shy  lady  should  have  chosen  to 
spend  her  life — or  rather  a  good 
part  of  it,  for  she  did  not  neglect 
her  home  or  her  children — at  the 
stable,  at  the  tracks,  beset  by  the 
turmoil  and  the  excitement  of  the 
races  and,  yes,  by  the  swipes  and 
jockeys,  the  touts,  the  hundred- 
and-one  hangers-on  who  do  so 
much  to  give  a  great  sport  an 
evil  reputation. 

Certainly  all  who  went  to  Mrs. 
Bosley's  funeral,  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  she  loved  so  well,  un- 
derstood what  she  got  out  of  life 
very  clearly.  They  needed  only 
one  look  at  the  crowded  church, 
at  the  friends  come  from  many 
miles  to  pay  her  tribute,  at  the 
distressed  family  —  and  at  the 
bent  and  broken  old  Negro  sta- 
ble-hands, the  sorrowing  jockeys 
and  swipes,  who  followed  her  cof- 
fin to  its  grave. 

CHASE  ME 

Mrs.  Bosley  had  many  horses 
that  achieved  some  measure  of 
fame,  but  none  with  so  romantic 
a  story  as  Chase  Me. 

Chase  Me,  as  all  horsemen 
know,  was  a  family  pet,  not  con- 
sidered worth  racing  until  he  re- 
versed this  decision  by  consistent- 
ly outrunning  his  betters  in  the 
morning  workouts  at  the  Bosley 
farm.  When  he  did  get  to  the 
track  he  won  seven  straight  starts 
and  then,  trying  to  win  his  eighth 
in  a  dramatic  race  at  Belmont 
Park  against  the  great  Equipoise, 
broke  an  ankle,  crashed  through 
the  rail  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 
It  was  a  tragic  story,  for  Mrs. 
Bosley  had  turned  down  tremen- 
dous  offers   for   the   horse,  had 


turned  down  motion  picture  con- 
tracts that  would  have  put  the 
family  on  Easy  Street. 

"Just  think,"  she  reminisced 
after  the  tragic  event,  "if  we'd 
accepted  the  movie  offer,  we'd 
still  have  Chase  Me." 

Wistfully,  however,  is  the  cor- 
rect adverb,  not  remorsefully.  The 
regret  was  for  losing  the  horse, 
not  the  movie  contract.  The  lay- 
man will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  such  sentimental  ideas  exist 
outside  of  the  cinema  and  mushy 
magazine  fiction.  He  does  not  or- 
dinarily understand  that  a  horse 
swinging  round  the  top  bend  and 
breaking  his  heart  to  be  first  un- 
der the  wire,  can  be  the  visible 
sum  of  human  hopes  and  labors. 
He  cannot  easily  comprehend  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  would 
rather  make  money  the  hard  way 
than  the  easy  way. 

The  Bosleys,  old  and  young, 
all  preferred  to  have  Chase  Me 
run  for  purses  than  act  for  them. 
Nor  did  their  gruesome  experi- 
ences at  Belmont  teach  them  a 
cynical  lesson. 

THE  BOSLEYS 

Because  the  story  of  the  Bos- 
leys sums  up  so  beautifully  the 
story  of  true  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
peat it  here.  We  quote,  liberally, 
from  a  story  that  their  neighbor, 
the  talented  Holmes  Alexander, 
wrote  for  this  magazine  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Bosley  household  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  domestic  unit. 
It  is  an  entity  of  economic  and 
political    significance.    Fox  Hill 


Farm  embraces  some  500  acres  of 
crop  and  pasture  land.  The  old 
stone  house  stands  on  an  abrupt 
hilltop,  overlooking  miles  and 
miles  of  the  best  hunting  country 
in  America.  You  can  sit  on  the 
front  oorch  and  look  down  into  a 
saucer-shaped  meadow  which  rep- 
resents what  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  most  successful  racing 
plants  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  season  and 
necessity,  this  field  serves  as  pas- 
ture, steeplechase  course  and 
exercise  track.  Off  to  the  right 
are  the  stables — or  rather  they 
are  barns,  for  the  solid  old  build- 
ings of  stone  and  rough-hewn  oak 
have  never  given  way  to  anything 
new-fangled  or  fancy.  At  this 
writing  there  are  32  head  of 
Thoroughbred  stock  on  the  prem- 
ises: broodmares,  foals,  yearlings, 
horses  in  training. 

All  horses  in  training  at  Fox 
Hill  Farm  are  submitted  to  the 
same  general  system  of  prepara- 
tion, though  no  two  are  likely  to 
undergo  the  identical  experiences. 
Mrs.  Bosley's  whole  method  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  a  horse's 
performance  on  the  race  course 
is  almost  equally  a  matter  of  men- 
tal balance  and  physical  condi- 
tion. An  animal,  whether  running 
over  jumps  or  round  the  track,  is 
doing  something  which  is  to  him 
unnatural.  That  is  to  say  he  is 
being  asked  to  act  according  to  a 
man-made  set  of  rules. 

Obviously  the  horse  which  ap- 
proaches this  task  in  a  comfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  knowing  just 
what  is  expected  of  him,  being 
neither  angry,  afraid,  nor  peev- 
ish, will  do  his  job  so  mucli  the 


Elizabeth  Cromuell  Bosley  and  the  beloved  Chase  Me 


better.  He  may  have  only  a  mod- 
erate gift  of  speed,  but  by  apply- 
ing his  energies  along  familiar 
lines  of  conduct,  the  chances  are 
he  will  frequently  beat  horses 
which,  though  faster,  squander 
strength  and  nervous  stamina  in 
extra-curriculum  activities  at  the 
post  and  even  during  the  contest 
itself.  And  he  will  always  beat 
horses  of  his  own  calibre. 

A  yearling  at  Fox  Hill  is  ba- 
bied, petted  and  sugared  until  he 
comes  to  regard  a  human  being  as 
trustworthy,  friendly,  but  master- 
ful. By  the  time  this  animal 
reaches  the  saddling  age,  he  is  so 
used  to  being  with  persons  that 
one  on  his  back  is  not  much  more 
remarkable  than  one  on  the 
ground.  In  all  her  experiences 
with  breaking  yearlings  Mrs. 
Bosley  hud  only  one  which 
showed  any  resentment  of  this 
first  phase  of  training. 

When  the  story  of  Chase  Me's 
early  life  became  general  knowl- 
edge, it  was  thought  astonishing 
that  the  horse  was  a  schooled 
jumper.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  have  been  more  surprising 
were  he  not.  One  of  the  main 
courses  in  equine  education  under 
the  Bosley  system  is  learning  to 
jump,  not  with  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping chasers  or  hunters,  but 
merely  to  accustom  the  pupil  to 
as  mucli  human  mastery  as  pos- 
sible. 

"After  a  horse  learns  what's 
expected  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bos- 
ley, "he's  never  allowed  to  shirk. 
I  generally  try  to  get  him  in 
wrong  at  a  jump  once  or  twice 
just  to  make  him  bump  his  shins. 
Also  I've  found  that  no  horse  is 
really  made  until  he's  absorbed 
at  least  one  good  thrashing." 

Learning  to  jump  is  kindergar- 
ten stuff  at  Fox  Hill  Farm.  The 
next  grade  upward  is  figure-eight- 
ing.  teaching  the  animal  both  bit- 
able  manners  and  the  very  useful 
knowledge  of  being  able  to 
change  his  lead.  This  ability  may 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  a  race  where 
sure-footedness  can  save  his  being 
knocked  off  his  stride  or  even 
through  the  rail. 

Mrs.  Bosley  was  certain  that 
Chase  Me  went  down  only  be- 
cause he  was  caught  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  all  four  feet 
were   in  the  air. 

The  young  horses  at  Fox  Hill 
Farm  are  further  developed  by 
exercise  in  a  double-rein  bridle, 
by  "hill-topping"  it  at  the  hunts 
of  the  Harford-Elkridge  pack, 
and  by  three  days  a  week  of  road- 
work,  this  latter  done  on  bridle 
paths  which  run  parallel  to  the 
highways   in   Harford  County. 
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For  reasons  both  financial  and 
j  educational  the  whole  string  is 
kept  at  the  farm  as  long  as  prac- 
tical. But  it  is  part  of  the  young 
one's  training  to  pay  several  visits 
to  the  professional  track.  There  is 
always  an  emotional  upset  which 
accompanies  the  move  from  tran- 
quil life  at  home  to  the  strange- 
ness and  strain  of  the  racing 
park.  The  colt  who  lias  been  there 
on  a  vacation  will  not  feel  so  dis- 
located when  he  returns  one  day 
to  make  his  maiden  start  down 
that  alleyway  lined  with  terrify- 
ing  sights,    sounds,   and  smells. 

His  first  actual  work  is  done 
on  the  familiar  home  ground  of 
the  front  meadow  where  he  pas 
tared  as  a  yearling  and  early  two- 
year-old.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
stranger  legged  up  into  the  sad- 
dle for  this  initial  practice.  The 
same  hand  which  has  first  fed 
him  sugar  is  at  the  reins,  and  the 
same  voice  which  cajoled  and 
scolded  him  in  the  lounging  pen 
is  speaking  to  him  now. 

Mrs.  Bosley  and  the  three  chil- 
dren did  practically  all  their  own 
work-outs  both  at  the  farm  and 
at  the  track.  The  colt  is  started 
on  short  slow  canters;  is  taught 
to  back  up  against  the  fence  and 
break  fiat-footed  as  lie  will  have 
to  do  from  the  starting  gates.  He 
will  go  up  hill  and  down,  turn 
right  or  left,  follow  a  lead  or  go 
willingly  to  the  front.  He  will 
never  be  given  enough  work  to 
exhaust  him,  for  tired  muscles  are 
the  ones  which  slip.  He  is  never 


unfavorably  compared  to  horses 
his  own  age  or  even  younger,  for 
animals  develop  in  physique  and 
intelligence  as  unevenly  as  do  hu- 
man beings. 

No  matter  how  sparkling  his 
pedigree  or  how  stiff  his  purchase 
price,  he  will  not  be  sent  out  to 
earn  money  until  his  legs  and  his 
nerves  are  both  sound  enough  to 
Stand  the  gaff. 

It  was  her  adherence  to  the 
painstaking  system  of  individual- 
istic training  which  brought  about 
a  controversy  in  which  Mrs.  Bos- 
ley was  an  innocent  victim.  In 
the  spring  of  1934,  Chase  Me 
i  .niie  to  Pimlico  a  little  short  of 
his  top  condition.  There  was  much 
talk  in  the  paper  of  a  proposed 
meeting  between  him  and  Equi- 
poise in  the  Dixie  Handicap,  but 
Mrs.  Bosley  was  not  willing  to  let 
him  run  before  he  was  at  his  best. 
Only  her  close  friends  know  this 
was  the  reason  she  scratched  him. 
The  press  writers,  who  did  the 
criticizing,  understood  neither  her 
motives  nor  that  she  had  private- 
ly agreed  to  set  a  date  when 
Chase  Me  and  Equipoise  would 
run  a  match  race. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  if  the 
younger  generation  of  Bosleys 
come  naturally  by  an  aptitude 
with  horses.  Their  mother,  long 
before  she  turned  to  training,  was 
an  accomplished  rider  in  the  show 
ring  and  hunting  field.  Their 
father.  John  Bosley,  is  not  long 
past  his  prime  as  a  top-flight 
gentleman  jock  and  polo  player. 


Careful  breeding  assures  good  racing  seasons  in  the  future 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


to  challenge,  and  the  friends  of 
Our  Boots,  King  Cole,  Bold  Irish- 
man, Attention,  Bushwhacker, 
Swain,  Porter's  Cap,  etc.,  etc., 
concede  him  nothing. 

Further  complications  are  pro- 
vided by  that  famed  authority  so 
prominently  mentioned  by  the 
late  John  E.  Madden:  the  rec- 
ords. 

If  the  past  history  of  racing 
teaches  anything,  it  is  that  two- 
year-old  form  and  three-year-old 
form  are  altogether  different 
stories.  As  we  are  constantly  be- 
ing reminded,  no  winner  of  The 
Futurity  has  ever  been  able  to 


win  the  Kentucky  Derby.  Juve- 
nile phenomena  are  high-colored 
but,  alas,  all-too-often  short-lived. 

When  we  turn  to  the  fillies,  we 
find  a  different  accounting.  In 
1940,  we  were  thrilled  by  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  two-year-olds 
that  has  ever  graced  a  season. 
Level  Best,  Misty7  Isle.  Valdina 
Myth,  Blue  Delight,  Strange  De- 
vice, Big  Event,  Nasca  and  others 
but  slightly  inferior,  formed  a 
group  of  great  brilliance,  whose 
performances  and  diversities  were 
much  -less  bewildering  than  those 
of  the  males  of  that  age.  Level 
Best  was  distinctly7  the  best  of 


5  fuel — 1941  dead  on 

THE  PORTER 

Bay,  1915,  by  Sweep— Ballet  Girl,  by  St.  l.eonards 
Leading  Sire  in  1937.       Ten  Times  Among  the  20  Leading  Sires. 

The  Porter  has  been  10  times  among  America's  20 
leading  sires.  He  led  the  list  in  1937,  was  fifth  in 
1938,  and  ranks  11th  among  the  leading  sires  to  date 
this  year.  The  Porter  also  ranks  eighth  among  the 
sires  of  money-winning  2-year-olds  of  1940.  To  the 
end  of  1939  the  get  of  The  Porter  had  won  1,152 
races  and  $1,715,541.  His  get  have  won  more  than 
$100,000  in  first  monies  alone  this  year.  His  1940 
stakes  winners  include  Porter's  Cap  (Arlington  Fu- 
turity), Viscounty  (four  stakes),  and  Arabs  Arrow. 
The  Porter  has  sired  many  other  top  stakes  winners. 


Fee  $1,000 


Live  Foal 


SINGING  WOOD 

Bay,  1931,  by  *Boyal  Minstrel — Glade,  by 
Touch  Me  Not 

Singing  Wood  was  a  stakes  winner  of  $126,090. 
His  first  crop  of  six  foals  are  now  2-year-olds,  and 
from  his  few  starters  he  has  one  winner. 


Fee  $200 


Live  Foal 


MR.  BONES 

Brown,  1933,  by  *Royal  Minstrel — Rinkey, 
by  Pennant 

The  first  foals  of  Mr.  Bones  will  be  2-year-olds 
in  1941.  Yearlings  owned  by  J.  H.  Whitney  and  the 
Greentree  Stable  have  shown  brilliant  trials. 


Fee  $300 


Live  Foal 


GRANVILLE 

(Under  Lease  From  Belair  Stud) 
Bav,  1933.  bv  Gallant  Fox — Gravita,  by  *Sarmatian 
Champion  3-Year-Old  of  1936  Winner  of  $111,820 

Granville  raced  in  two  seasons.  As  a  2-year-old 
he  beat  Reaping,  Ceiling,  and  others  in  an  allow- 
ance race,  was  third,  beaten  two  noses,  in  the  Baby- 
lon Handicap,  third  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  to 
Brevity  and  Snark.  As  a  3-year-old  Granville  won 
the  Belmont  Stakes  (beating  Mr.  Bones,  Hollywood, 
Brevity,  and  others),  Classic  Stakes  (beating  Count 
Morse,  Mr.  Bones,  etc.),  Kenner  Stakes  (carrying 
top  weight),  Travers  Stakes  (beating  Sun  Teddy, 
Count  Morse,  and  others  in  the  mud),  Saratoga 
Cup  (in  which  he  beat  Discovery  eight  lengths  on 
a  sloppy  track),  and  the  Lawrence  Realization. 
Granville  was  beaten  a  nose  in  the  Preakness  Stakes 
and  by  the  same  margin  by  Firethorn,  a  4-year-old, 
in  the  Suburban.  In  the  Kentucky  Derby  Granville's 
rider  was  unseated  at  the  start.  Granville  entered 
the  stud  in  1937  and  is  sire  of  winners  from  his 
first  crop  to  race. 


Fee  $200 


Live  Foal 


Standing  At 


MARE'S  NEST 


(J.  H.  Whitney) 


Lexington,  Ky. 


P.  O.  Box  1110 
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ST.  ELMO  II 


*ST.  ELMO  II,  bred  in  France  by  Lord  Derby,  is 
by  PHAROS,  sire  of  NEARCO,  sold  for  #300,- 
000;  CAMERONIAN,  Derby  winner;  RHODES 
SCHOLAR,  Eclipse  Stakes;  PHARIS;  *MUZZIE  II, 
dam  of  SHOT  PUT,  and  other  outstanding  performers. 


fPhalaris 


"ST.  ELMO  II 
Grey,  1932 


PHAROS] 


[Scapa  Flow 


Polymelus 
Bromus 
f Chaucer 
[Anchora 


llsard  II 


FRISKY 


fVierge  Blon 


Cyllene 
Maid  Marian 
Sainfoin 
Cheery 
St.  Simon 
Canterbury  Pilgrim 
Love  Wisely 
Eryholme 
■  Le  Sancy 
fLe  SamaritianjCiementina 

It  ■  l  tj  JKilwarlin 
[Irish  Idy"  {Flitters 
Cambyse 
Bougie 
Accumulator 
Versailles 


[Irish  Idyll 

fGardefeu 
del 

[L'Orangerie 


*ST  ELMO  II,  a  handsome  grey,  won  eight  races,  including  two  in 
Jamaica,  of  which  one  was  the  Jamaica  Grand  Prize  of  1935  and  in 
which  he  carried  126  lbs.  He  won  six  races  in  England,  from  one 
mile  to  1%  miles,  carrying  as  high  as  133  lbs. 

PHAROS,  sire  of  *ST.  ELMO  II,  won  14  races  and  $78,470  in  England, 
and  has  been  leading  sire  in  England  and  France. 

PHAROS  is  also  the  sire  of  PHARIS,  unbeaten  and  outstanding  three- 
year-old  in  France;  NEARCO,  unbeaten  and  winner  of  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris;  CAMERONIAN,  winner  of  the  Derby,  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
etc.;  FIRDAUSSI,  winner  of  St.  Leger,  etc.;  RHODES  SCHOLAR, 
winner  Eclipse  Stakes,  St.  James  Palace  Stakes  (by  five  lengths  from 
Mahmoud,  Daytona,  Calder  and  Midstream),  Ribblesdale  Stakes  etc  ; 
BERNINA,  best  filly  of  her  year  in  Italy;  MARY  TUDOR  and  THE 
NILE,  winners  of  French  One  Thousand  Guineas;  EN  FRAUDE, 
winner  French  Oaks,  and  many  other  stakes  winners. 

PHAROS  is  also  sire  of  *MUZZIE  II,  dam  of  SHOT  PUT.  recent 
winner  of  the  inaugural  running  of  Exterminator  Handicap  Pimlico 
2  miles  and  70  yards,  carrying  122  lbs.  SHOT  PUT  won  over  a  field 
of  nine.  In  three  years  he  has  won  $64,070. 

FRISKY  dam  of  *ST.  ELMO  II,  was  a  classic  winner  (French  One 
Thousand  Guineas,  etc.),  and  also  is  dam  of  TURBULENT,  champion 
two-year-old  of  1938  in  France;  REEL  II,  stakes  winner  in  France  and 
South  Africa;  SATRAP,  stakes  winner  in  France;  and  four  other  winners. 

PRIVATE  CONTRACT 


*ST.  ELMO  II  book  full  last  year 


Mrs.  D.  V.  Kellogg 


KEYSTONE7  FARM 


Titusville  Road,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Telephone:  Pennington  232 


them.  By  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative critics  she  is  rated  one 
of  the  highest-class  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

But  here  again,  when  we  cross- 
examine  Clio,  muse  of  history,  we 
are  confronted  by  her  assurance 
that  two-year-old  brilliance  in 
fillies  means  even  less  than  it  does 
among  colts,  as  a  forecast  of  the 
future. 

A  glance  at  the  entries  for  the 
Santa  Anita  and  the  Widener 
Handicaps  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  tapping  the  reserves 
of  the  "regular"  season  so  heavily 
as  before.  Numerous  names  and 
stables  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

This  may  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing a  definite  trend.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  henceforth  many 
owners  and  trainers  tempted  by 
their  lures  have  developed  a  de- 
fense-protection, for  which  the 
changed  complexion  of  affairs 
through  the  "regular"  (i.e.,  April 
to  November)  season  is  account- 
able. 

For  this  change,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  totalisator  at  the 
New  York  tracks  in  1940  may  be 
charged  with  the  major  responsi- 
bility. It  has  so  altered  the  for- 
mer picture  that  it  will,  in  a  few 
more  seasons,  be  well-nigh  un- 
recognizable, unless  something 
wholly  unforeseen  occurs.  The  old 
Metropolitan  set-up  bids  fair,  in 
no  long  while,  to  take  its  place 
"among  the  folks  in  history" — as 
much  a  memory  as  those  which 
preceded  it  and  today  are  legends 
only. 

The  new  order  of  things  is— 
and  will  be — above  all  else  sig- 
nificant for  the  immense  monev- 
values  that  inevitably  must  be- 
come its  dominant  feature.  The 
hook-up  with  taxation  will  attend 
to  that.  It  required  a  long  while 
for  the  politicians  and  the  tax- 
gatherers  to  awaken  to  the  possi- 
bilities involved,  but  they  are  now 
fully  advised  of  them  and  hence- 
forth it  will  be  their  self-imposed 
task  to  see  that  the  goose  which 
lays  the  golden  eggs  misses  no 
day  in  productivity. 

During  1939-40,  the  prosperity 
of  racing,  from  the  financial  and 
tax-gathering  side,  was,  consider- 
ing general  economic  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  not  less  than  phe- 
nomenal. This  prosperity  will 
now.  unless  all  signs  fail,  be  more 
urgently  stimulated  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Its  effects  cannot  fail  to  in- 
clude the  appearance  of  new 
money-prizes  of  great  value  in  the 
eastern  and  mid-western  terrains 
— and  eventually  the  old  "balance 
of  power"  will  be  restored.  The 
primacy  of  California,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  single  events  like 
the  $100,000  handicap  at  Santa 
Anita,  but  the  average  daily  dis- 
tribution of  money,  will  not  en- 
dure but  will  return  to  its  former 
strongholds — which  will  not  only 
be  logical  but  inevitable. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in 
vears   to  come,   events   like  tht 


great  Santa  Anita,  Golden  Gate 
and  Hollywood  money-prizes  will 
be  contested  chiefly  by  Californ- 
ian  and  other  western  horses. 
Those  of  the  East  will  find  so 
much  to  do  in  their  own  door- 
yards  that  the  temptation  to  go 
crusading  will  lose  its  former 
strength.  .  .  .  That,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  these  events  will 
become  decadent.  California  will 
soon  be  able  to  produce  the  bulk 
of  her  own  race  horses  and  her 
need  for  outsiders  will  grow  con- 
tinuously less  marked. 

That  racing  under  the  new 
laws  will  get  under  way  this  sea- 
son in  New  Jersey  seems  assured 
but  just  what  influence  it  may 
have  upon  the  New  York  tracks 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  appre- 
hensions felt  by  the  Metropolitan 
entrepreneurs  has  been  in  large 
degree  dissipated  by  the  returns 
of  1940.  They  are  sitting  pretty 
where  not  so  long  ago  they  occu- 
pied the  anxious  seat,  if  not  the 
mourners'  bench. 

There  is  no  indication  that 
1941  will  see  any  new  racing 
plants  added  to  the  New  York 
map.  The  sporting  press  con- 
stantly teems  with  squibs  and 
statements  bearing  upon  that  pos- 
sibility, especially  as  is  concerned 
with  a  rival  for  Saratoga  through 
the  mid-summer  season. 

The  wish  fathers  the  thought 
in  many  of  them,  for  too  much  of 
the  old  atmosphere  still  lingers  at 
the  Spa  to  please  the  extreme 
propagandists  for  the  new  day. 
A  year  ago,  they  were  festooning 
the  picturesque  plant  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  with  crepe  and  had  the 
embalmer  in  waiting.  But  these 
decorations  proved  a  needless  ex- 
pense and  the  mortician  found 
himself  out  of  his  promised  job. 

The  succession  of  George  H. 
Bull,  who  has  guided  the  fortunes 
of  Saratoga  for  the  past  decade, 
to  the  control  of  Empire  City 
Park,  will  greatly  strengthen  his 
hand  and  those  who  love  the  old 
course  up-state,  as  they  love  no 
other,  are  rejoicing  over  that 
event. 

Outside  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  principal  racing  cen- 
ter of  this  country  is  Chicago. 
The  prospect  there  holds  out  less 
liability  of  change  than  it  did  a 
year  ago.  It  is  fast  approaching  a 
status  quo,  with  control  vested-  in 
a  small  group  of  promoters  whose 
pattern  is  a  definite  one  and 
whose  success,  along  their  own 
lines,  bids  fair  to  continue.  But 
local  conditions  in  the  Windy 
City  must  change  before  any 
farther  expansion  there  may  be 
looked  for. 

In  closing  this  prefatory  sketch 
of  the  racing  scene  for  1941, 
it  may  be  said  that  what  we 
most  need  is  more  high-class 
horses,  trainers  and  jockeys.  Of 
them  there  is  an  acute  shortage. 
And  as  they  are  something  that 
totalisators,  taxation,  and  the 
other  controlling  factors  are  pow- 
erless to  produce,  where  they  are 
to  come  from  constitutes  perhaps 
the  major  problem  of  the  sport. 
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TEACHINC   CHILDREN    TO  RIDE 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


care  should  be  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  saddle  and  stirrups. 
The  former  should  be  about  12  to 
14  inches  long,  and  have  a  fairly 
deep  seat,  but  should  not  be  a 
Western  stock  saddle.  The  safest 
stirrup  is  a  hooded  box  stirrup, 
but,  if  steel,  it  should  be  small 
enough  to  prevent  the  foot  from 
being  caught.  And  it  might  be 
well  to  pause  here  long  enough 
to  remember  that  the  successful 
culmination  of  our  entire  effort 
depends  on  the  child's  enjoying 
his  riding  instruction  and  having 
a  good  time  with  his  pony. 

He  should  be  taken  on  picnics, 
and  there  turn  his  pony  loose  or 
tether  him  out  while  he.  himself, 
joins  his  Dad  or  Mother  in  mak- 
ing a  fire  and  cooking  his  bacon 
and  beans.  Another  great  source 
of  pleasure  is  a  hack  to  a  meet 
of  the  hounds,  where  his  ambition 
and  desire  to  become  a  fox  hunter 
will  be  brought  to  the  bursting 
point. 

A  year's  time,  and  the  first 
stages  have  been  passed.  We  may 
begin  to  think  about  the  jumping 
problem.  This  instruction  should 
not  be  started  unless  the  child 
asks  for  it.  If  he  has  complete 
confidence  in  himself,  he  will  be 
eager  to  take  it  on;  if  he  hasn't, 
we  must  keep  him  going  slowly 
along  with  his  old  pony  until  he 
is  ready  to  advance. 

In  all  probability  our  pony  will 
not  jump  smoothly  and  quietly. 
If  he  will,  fine!  If  he  will  not. 
it  is  wise  to  take  an  old,  schooled 
hunter,  and  the  best  place  to  start 
is  the  schooling  ground,  or  Hitch- 
cock pen.  Every  modern  stable 
has  one.  Fences  should  be  very 
low,  not  more  than  18  inches 
high.  Stirrups  should  be  shortened 
about  three  holes;  a  breastplate 
put  on,  and  the  child  told  to  take 
hold  of  it  with  one  hand.  Let  us 
give  a  thought  to  the  horse,  and 
put  on  a  hackamore,  for  a  few 
sharp  jabs  in  the  mouth  will  dis- 
courage the  most  willing  and  pa- 
tient of  horses. 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  re- 
peat the  oft-published  ritual  of 


//  the  child  has  fun  in  riding,  he 
will  gain  in  confidence 


how  to  sit  over  a  fence;  it  can  be 
found  in  any  number  of  well  writ- 
ten books.  But  let  us  always  bear 
in  mind  that  if  we  put  the  fences 
up  at  the  child's  request  instead 
of  our  own,  we  may  be  certain  not 
to  break  our  pupil's  confidence. 

We  begin  to  realize  that  a  new 
purchase  must  be  made  for 
Marion  and  Jim,  now  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  thereabouts.  They  are 
no  longer  pupils.  They  are  fox 
hunters,  and  must  be  mounted  as 
such.  Ginger  must  be  passed  on 
to  a  younger  owner,  and  his  place 
taken  by  another  perfect  horse 
that  knows  all  that  Ginger  knew, 
and,  in  addition,  can  jump  any 
type  or  height  of  fence  to  be  met 
irf  any  hunting  field.  His  mouth 
must  be  such  that  his  rider  can 
stop  him  readily  from  a  gallop, 
in  the  event  of  wire  or  a  refusing 
horse. 

He  must  be  a  horse  that  takes 
off  at  every  fence  at  a  stand- 
ard distance,  that  is,  he  must  not 
steeplechase  over  one  fence,  tak- 
ing off  six  or  eight  feet  back,  and 
then  get  under  the  next,  and  buck 
jump  over  it.  The  best  of  riders 
cannot  sit  on  a  horse  of  this  type 
properly,  let  alone  a  novice.  This 
horse  must  have  even  more  sense 
than  Ginger,  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  he  be  a  horse  of 
considerable  age  and  great  experi- 
ence. Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  his  bitting,  and  curb 
chains  should  be  properly  ad- 
justed. The  horse  that  will  go  for 
a  child  in  a  snaffle-bit  is  so  rare 
that  they  cannot  even  be  consid- 
ered. (A  far  safer  plan  is  to  bit 
the  horse  rather  severely,  im- 
pressing this  fact  on  the  rider, 
who  must  be  in  control  of  his 
mount  at  all  times.) 

In  conformation  the  hunter 
should  be  thin  through  the  wither. 
He  must  have  a  nice  throat  and 
neck,  and  must  have  great  ex- 
perience and  a  great  deal  of  work. 

As  to  the  young  enthusiasts 
themselves,  many  things  should  be 
impressed  upon  them  in  the  early 
days  of  their  hunting  experience. 
Fox-hunting,  like  polo  and  racing, 
is  a  game  of  self-preservation  and 
your  expert  does  not  spend  as 
much  time  on  the  ground  with 
broken  collarbones  and  other  ail- 
ments as  does  your  novice. 

The  rider  must  learn  to  think 
ahead  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  best  method  of  approach  to  a 
fence. 

He  should  study  the  other 
horses  coming  into  a  fence  and 
pick  his  position  and  his  panel. 
He  must  impart  this  decision  to 
his  mount  so  he  will  know  what 
is  expected  of  him.  Even  though 
hounds  are  running  and  horses  j 
wide  open,  the  rider  should  put 
his  horse  in  balance  as  he  comes  ' 
into  a  fence  by  checking  him 
slightly  and  collecting  him.  In 
jumping,  a  blind  place  judgment 
must  be  used  and  unnecessary 
risk  avoided. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Bay,  1927,  by  Sting — Miss  Puzzle,  by  Disguise 

Questionnaire  is  the  sire  of  four  crops  of  foals  old  enough  to  race. 
In  his  first  three  crops  were  44  foals,  of  which  35  have  started  and 
30  have  won.  Three  others  placed  and  only  two  foals  from  three 
crops  which  started  failed  to  win  or  place.  In  his  current  crop  of 
2-year-olds  are  15  foals,  11  of  which  have  started  and  eight  are 
winners.  One  other  has  placed.  From  his  total  59  foals  in  four  crops 
Questionnaire  has  46  starters,  38  winners,  four  others  which  have 
placed,  and  only  four  which  have  been  unplaced  in  all  their  starts 
(an  average  of  only  one  starter  to  each  crop  which  did  not  win 
or  place). 

Questionnaire  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Hash  (Kenner  Stakes, 
Edgemere  Handicap  twice,  Lawrence  Realization,  Narragansett  Spe- 
cial, second  in  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes,  Withers  Stakes,  Yankee 
Handicap,  Continental  Handicap,  Empire  City  Handicap,  Huron 
Handicap,  Massachusetts  Handicap,  Saratoga  Handicap,  and  Gallant 
Fox  Handicap),  Third  Degree  (Bay  Shore  Handicap,  Potomac  Han- 
dicap, Yorktown  Handicap,  Metropolitan  Handicap,  second  in  Blue 
Grass  Stakes,  Jerome  Handicap,  National  Stallion  Stakes,  Pimlico 
Futurity,  Carter  Handicap,  third  in  Shevlin  Stakes,  Hialeah  Juvenile 
Championship,  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes,  Futurity,  Saratoga  Spe- 
cial, and  Suburban  Handicap),  Monday  Lunch  (Champagne  Stakes 
at  two  this  year),  Valley  Lass  (Wilshire  Plate  Handicap,  third  in 
Starlet  Stakes),  and  Rock  Wren  (Miami  Jockey  Club  Dinner  Stakes 
at  two  this  year),  and  other  good  winners. 


Fee  $1,000 


Return 


ST.  GERMANS 


Bay,  1921,  by  Swynjord — Hamoaze,  by  Tor  point 

*St.  Germans  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Twenty  Grand,  Bold 
Venture,  St.  Brideaux,  The  Darb,  Carry  Over,  Easy  Day,  Rose  Cross, 
Jungle  King,  Memory  Book,  Sparta,  Clotho,  Gean  Canach,  Remind- 
ing, Tatterdemalion,  Giant  Killer,  Collateral,  and  many  others.  *St. 
Germans  won  the  Doncaster,  Coronation  Cup,  Burwell,  Craven 
Three  Year  Old,  Hampton  Court  Great  Three  Year  Old,  Limekiln, 
Royal,  Lowther  Stakes,  Liverpool,  St.  Leger,  second  in  Derby,  St. 
James  Palace,  Criterion  Two  Year  Old,  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  third 
in  Eclipse  Stakes  and  Ascot  Gold  Cup. 

Private 
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LiVeStOCk  •    by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


A farm  girl  was  given  a  Here- 
ford calf  last  summer,  and,  as 
winter  came,  fattened  it  into  a 
prime  steer.  It  won  the  grand 
championship  and*  sold  for  $3.30 
a  pound,  or  a  total  of  $3,490! 
enough  to  buy  her  father  a  farm. 
A  4-H  boy  won  a  $300  feeding 
contest  prize,  enough  to  send  him 
back  to  agricultural  college  again. 

Breeders  of  fine  draft  horses, 
"light"  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  brought  the  best  ani- 
mals from  their  barns  and  pens. 
Farmers  brought  samples  of  their 
best  corn,  wheat,  oats,  fleeces,  car- 
casses, hay,  and  other  produce. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of 
city  and  country  folk  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  great  International 
Ampitheatre  and  cheered  as  the 
finest  of  America's  farm  produce 
was  displayed  before  them.  The 
International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago,  the  greatest  fair 
in  the  world,  was  on  once  more. 

People  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  this  show.  They  bring 
their  animals  in  cars,  trucks,  and 
by  box  car.  They  come  to  see  what 
the  other  fellow  has  been  doing. 
To  visit  with  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  haven't  been  seen 
since    last    year's  International. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL    EVENT  OF 


LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION 
THE    FARMING  YEAR 


For 


several  years, 


Gi 


■  B.  Turrell  Jr.,  has  been  writing 
of  livestock  and  dogs  in  the  pages  of  Country  Life,  bringing 
his  material  from  a  storehouse  of  information  xchich  has  sel- 
dom been  equalled  by  anyone  as  young  as  he. 

When  he  isn't  admiring  blue-ribbon  cattle  or  draft  horses, 
he  can  usually  be  found  in  the  field  or  on  the  bank  of  a  trout 
stream  looking  for  likely  spots  to  visit  with  the  opening  of  the 
shooting  or  fishing  seasons. 

Having  made  a  specialty  of  studying  the  problems  xchich 
confront  breeders,  he  has  most  of  the  answers  at  his  finger- 
rips.  If  a  question  stumps  him,  he  accepts  it  as  a  personal 
challenge;  it  isn't  apt  to  happen  a  second  time. 


Some  of  them  make  this  their  only 
vacation  in  a  long  year  of  toil. 

It  is  a  grand  spectacle  too.  The 
fat  stock:  Aberdeen  Angus,  Here- 
fords,  Shorthorns,  all  so  heavily 
fleshed  they  seem  about  to  burst 
from  their  glossy  hides.  The 
breeding  stock,  finest  animals 
from  the  best  farms,  and  true  to 
the  standards  of  their  breeds — no 
place  for  seconds  here  !  The  draft 


COOK   AND  GORMI.EY 


Evelyn  Asay,  Mt.  Carroll,  III.,  with  Sargo,  the  Hereford  she  raised 
and  which  became  a  Grand  Champion 


horses:  Belgians,  Percherons, 
Shires,  Clydesdales,  Suffolks, 
magnificent  in  their  massive 
strength.  Pens  of  Shrops hires, 
Southdowns,  Chesterwhites,  Berk- 
shires. 

The  light  horse  show,  with 
graceful  saddle  horses  contrasted 
with  the  stocky  work  and  meat 
animals.  The  six  horse  hitches  of 
the  brewers  and  meat  packers 
thundering  around  the  ring.  The 
sheep-shearing  contests,  corn 
kings,  parade  of  champions,  4-H 
exhibits,  sales,  all  this  is  a  great 
and  inspiring  sight.  All  these  fine 
things  which  spring  from  the  soil 
of  America  but  it  is  much  more 
than  a  spectacle.  It  is  a  gigantic 
object  lesson. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  Inter- 
national is  to  show  the  farmers 
how  to  make  more  money  by  pro- 
ducing better  animals  and  crops; 
and.  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
meat  industry,  to  show  how  the 
grains  and  grasses  can  be  con- 
verted into  gold  by  the  production 
of  better  beef,  mutton,  or  pork. 
After  all.  90' t  of  the  corn  grown 
in  this  country  is  fed  to  livestock. 

It  is  because  it  is  such  a  great 
show,  is  so  much  fun.  and  helps  to 
make  better  farmers,  that  the 
stockmen,  meat  packers,  breeders. 
4-H  clubbers,  and  all  the  rest  say 
there  is  no  show  like  it  anywhere 
— they  are  probably  right  too. 

Since  it  is  the  function  of  this 
exhibition  to  educate,  it  is  logical 
that  children  and  young  people, 
the  farmers  of  the  future,  should 
play  an  important  part.  They  do. 
School  children  come  by  the  thou- 
sands and  are  herded  through  the 
exhibition  halls  and  into  the  arena 
by  frantic  teachers.  The  older 
ones,  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls, 
future  farmers,  agricultural  stu- 
dents and  the  like,  have  their  own 
exhibits,  which  cover  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  farm  work.  One 
look  at  what  these  youngsters  can 
do.  and  you  know  that  our  agri- 


culture will  be  in  capable  hands  in 
the  future. 

This  year,  the  4-H  Clubbers 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
show  than  ever  before.  Some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of 
1.800  of  them,  plus  200  to  300 
club  advisors,  county  agents,  etc., 
were  on  hand  with  their  exhibits. 
They  were  given  a  tremendous 
ovation  by  the  crowd  as  they  pa- 
raded around  the  ring  with  their 
club  banners,  the  winners  riding 
in  the  huge  wagon  drawn  by  the 
Wilson  &  Co.  Clydesdale  eight 
horse  hitch. 

A  4-H  Club  girl  was  the  winner 
of  the  most  coveted  award  in  the 
show — Grand  champion  steer — 
with  Sargo  the  steer  mentioned 
above.  It  was  her  first  year  of 
club  work,  and  the  second  time  in 
history  a  steer  fitted  by  a  girl  has 
won  this  award.  This  girl  who  fed 
and  fitted  the  1087  lb.  Hereford, 
and  won  this  breathtaking  tri- 
umph, was  18  vear-old  Evelvn 
Asay  of  Mt.  Carroll.  111.  Her 
Sargo  won  over  480  animals. 

Sargo  was  fed  on  corn  and  cob 
meal,  ground  shelled  corn,  split 
oats,  molasses  feed  concentrate, 
and  linseed  meal.  He  had  a  nar- 
row escape  shortly  before  the 
show.  The  hay  in  the  Asay  barn 
began  to  "heat"  and  smoulder. 
Evelvn  moved  her  steer  to  a 
chicken  coop  as  a  precaution,  and 
sure  enough  the  barn  burst  into 
flames  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

He  was  knocked  down  to  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany for  the  good  price  of  $3.30 
a  pound,  fifth  highest  price  on 
record  for  a  grand  champion 
steer,  and  21  o  times  last  year's 
rather  low  price  brought  by  Lucky 
Boy  2nd. 

While  most  of  these  fine  cham- 
pion steers — 240  were  auctioned 
by  the  4-H  clubbers  at  this  show 
— end  up  as  high  priced  steaks 
and  roasts  in  Chicago's  luxury 
restaurants.  Sargo  isn't  going  to 
have  any  such  abrupt  and  inglori- 
ous end.  Instead,  he  will  go  on 
tour  as  a  promotional  exhibit  for 
the  Firestone  Company,  and  thus 
live  to  a  much  riper  age  than  is 
the  fate  of  most  steers. 

Incidentally,  besides  the  cham- 
pion, cattle  prices  were  very  good 
indeed  at  the  International  this 
year.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  and 
polled  Shorthorn  sales. 

The  top  bull  in  the  Angus  sale 
was  Black  Cap  Revolution,  owned 
by  Elliott  Brown  and  sold  to  J. 
Walker  of  Tulsa,  Okla..  for 
$1,325.  Top  female  was  Bethel 
Katinka  sold  for  $1,125.  The  av- 
erage for  46  head  was  $466.52. 

In  the  Shorthorn  sale,  the  top 
bull  was  Fascinator.  He  sold  for 
$1,000  to  Lynnwood  Farm,  Car- 
mel.  Ind.  This  10  month-old  calf 
was  consigned  by  Albert  Hultine 
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TNiy  PUT  THE 

X/BOSH 

oh  My 

COUGH/i 


"They  got  rid  of 
my  cough  in  a 
hurry  with 
Spohn's  Com- 
pound." For  45 
yean»  America's 
leading  treatment  for 
coughs  due  to  colds  among 
horses.  Spohn's  Compound  is  a  stimu- 
lating expectorant.  It  acts  on  thfte 
mucous»membranes  of  the  throat,  nose 
and  bronchial  tubes ...  it  makes  breath- 
ing easy — hastens  relief.  Survey  among 
4,000  owners  showed  Spohn's  Com- 
pound preferred  3  to  1  over  all  others. 
Regular  sizes  at  drug  stores — 60c  and  $1.20. 

SEND  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle 
Spohn  Medical  Co.,  BoxCLS, Goshen,  Ind. 


for  COUGHS  oue  to  COLDS 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt 
Themselves 


It  is  ilif  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

In  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1   Lent  Avenue         Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

$2.00     WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 

Pint        Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


Try 

HOOF 
OINTMENT 

Corrects  soreness 
and  brittle  Hoofs 
On  the  market  FREE  -Send  us  the 
Over  50  Years     name  of  your  dealer 

Quarts   S1.50    ?"d   we'll   mail  you 

ya  Cal.   .  .  .  2.50    informative  circular 

Gal  4.50    °n  Care  of  Horses 

25#   12.50  Feet- 

W.  F.  VALENTINE  &  CO. 

Double    your  money 

back  If  not  satisfied  DEPT.  C.  TOLEDO.  0. 
with  first  can.   Formerly  Circleville.  0.) 


I  &  Son  of  Saronville,  Neb.  The 
average  for  33  animals  was 
$2(51.52. 

The  grand  champions  in  the 
eattle  breeds  were:  Aberdeen  An- 
gus-Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cre- 
mona, owned  by  Cremona  Farm, 
senior  a  n  d  grand  champion 
bull.  Krianna  B.  Sixth,  owned 
by  Elliott  Brown.  Rosehill. 
Iowa,  grand  champion  female. 
Hereford's,  Royal  Rupert  15th, 
owned  by  Turner  Ranch,  Sul- 
phur. Okla..  grand  champion  bull, 
and  Donlette  Jordan  best  female. 
Shorthorn  winners  were  Sunray, 
owned  by  F.  W.  Hubbell,  a  senior 
yearling  which  won  the  bull  chain 
pionship,  and  Divine  Patience 
51st  owned  by  Allen  Cattle  Co., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  grand 
champion  female.  Tops  among  the 
polled  shorthorns  were  Oakwood 
Commander,  owned  by  C.  B.  Tee- 
gartin  and  Sons,  senior  and  grand 
bull.  Vanity  Queen,  owned  by 
Lewis  \V.  Thieman  of  Concordia. 
Mo.,  best  female. 

The  great  Belgian  stallion  Jay 
Farceur  topped  his  breed  for  the 
third  year  in  succession.  His  fe- 
male counterpart  being  Matilda, 
owned  by  Julius  Porath  and  son 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Perc heron  winners  were 
Ralph  L.  Smith's  famous  stallion 
Marceau.  and  Nerva,  owned  by 
Fairholme  Farms,  Lewisville.  Ind. 
Schaffenacker  Brothers'  Blooms 
Conqueror,  and  their  Prince's 
Daisy  were  the  tops  in  the  Shires. 
The  Clydesdale  classes  were  won 
by  Strathmore  Guard  owned  by 
Nelson  Wagg,  Claremont,  Out. 
and  Torrs  Velona  owned  by  Nils 
C.  Shantz,  Plattsville.  Out.  The 
two  top  Suffolks  were  Boxted 
Confider.  senior  and  grand  stal- 
lion, and  Clapside  Butterfly,  the 
best  mare,  owned  by  Hawthorn 
Farms,  Lewisville,  Ind. 

The  best  ten  head  award  for 
shorthorns  was  won  by  F.  W. 
Hubbell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  win- 
ning over  seven  other  groups ; 
Turner  Ranch.  Sulphur,  Okla.. 
had  the  best  ten  Herefords ;  El- 
liott Brown,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa,  was 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  winner  in 
this  classification;  and  the  best  of 
the  three  groups  of  polled  short- 
horns was  awarded  to  Lewis  W. 
Thieman,  Concordia.  Mo. 

A  Kansas  boy.  Wayne  L.  Good 
of  McCune.  and  an  Oregon  girl. 
Geraldine  De  Laneey  of  Corval- 
lis.  were  proclaimed  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  among  the  1.380,000 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H 
clubs  throughout  the  country. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWER 

to  question  on  page  62 

By  wrongly  placing  her 
left  hand  on  the  pommel  and 
her  right  hand  on  the  eantle, 
the  girl  has  no  way  of  get- 
ting herself  into  the  saddle. 
The  correct  placement  of 
the  hands  is  left  hand  on 
horse's  neck,  right  hand  on 
pommel. 


r  nvn  Woods  farm 

Mere  is  a  better  way 
to  build  and  equip  barns 

Exclusive  STARLINE  Equipment  Features 
and  Latest  Barn  Plans  Assure  You  the  Best. 
You  will  be  proud  of  your  STARLINE  Barn 
Equipment,  its  efficiency,  its  protection  for 
your  fine  herds  —  or  stable  of  horses  —  and 
its  time  and  money  saving  features. 

Just  check  these  practical,  exclusive  STARLINE  features 

★  STARLINE  Rust  Shields  —  *  STARLINE  Roll  Up  All  Steel 
They  more  than  double  the  Windows  —  Eliminate  drafts 
life  of  your  stalls.  _  Never  stick  or  freeze. 

*  STARLINE  Cannon  Ball  Door 

Hangers  —  Lifetime  lubrica-  *  STARLINE  Taper  Top  Curbs 
tion  makes  them  self-oiling.  —  No  chance  for  stock  to 
Also  self-cleaning  door  track.        bruise  knees. 

These  and 
other  Features 
to  be  found 
only  in  STAR- 
LINE.  Write 
for  latest 
STARLINE 
Barn  Plans. 

gF«  STARLINE,  INC 


Dept.    211   Harvard,  Illinois 


Albany,  Neu>  York 


J 


1  FOR  RESTOCKING  1 


Pheasants 

Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Bronze  Turkeys 
Y>  ild  Turkeys 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 

J 


E   SETTING    ECCS    IN    SEASON  § 


§  INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  1 

||j   Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  jf 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


m 


Blacknecked  swuti 

The  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 


.::    -a  it  u    ;;    ::       -a       ::    :x  -a 


x||  Box  L.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  500  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  and  blood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Accredited  for  both  TB 
md  Bang's  disease. 

Send  for  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


LINCRAFT  FENCES 


>  SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
|  NEW    LINCRAFT  BOOK 

I  Every  estate  owner  and  outdoor  lover 

I  should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LIN- 

I  CRAFT    BOOK   showing  innumerable 

I  varieties  of  Fences  and  Rustic  articles 

J  with  prices. 

.  Send   this  Coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 

!  NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

I  5010  Mitchell  Ave.,       Burlington,  N.  J. 

I  Name   

j  Address  

•  City  &  State  

Factories  in  Watervliet.  N  Y.  &  Westerville,  0. 
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Kennel  &  Bench 


THE  SEEING  EYE  DEMANDS  OBEDIENCE  FROM 
GOOD  DOCS,  LOVE  FROM  BLIND  MASTERS 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  blind  man 
striding  about  his  business 
and,  by  his  left  side,  a  fine,  alert, 
German  Shepherd  in  a  special 
harness  ?  If  you  have,  you  un- 
doubtedly noticed  they  walked  at 
a  pace  that  would  leave  most  peo- 
ple breathless;  that  the  man  had 
an  air  of  self-confidence  and  in- 
dependence not  common  to  blind 
people;  that  there  was  amazing 
teamwork  between  man  and  dog. 

This  man,  and  his  guide  dog,  in 
which  he  obviously  had  such  im- 
plicit faith,  would  undoubtedly  be 
graduates  of  The  Seeing  Eye; 
that  unique  institution  near  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  which  trains  dogs 
to  be  the  eyes  for  humans  who 
cannot  otherwise  see,  and  trains 
blind  people  to  work  with  the  dogs 
and  thus  go  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  new  found  freedom. 

The  story  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
the  wonderful,  skilful  work  of 
those  who  train  dogs  and  humans ; 
the  incredible  feats  performed  by 
dogs  in  line  of  everyday  duty ;  the 
groping,  dependent  humans  who 
come  there  on  someone's  arm — 
and  leave  a  month  later  with  inde- 
pendence such  as  blind  people 
have  never  before  known.  All  this 
will  find  your  soft  spot  if  you 
have  the  least  spark  of  humanity. 
But  the  work  of  these  dogs,  how 
they  are  selected  and  trained, 
should  be  of  special  interest  to 
those  who  own  and  train  dogs 
themselves. 

All  who  have  seen  these  dogs  at 
work  have  marvelled.  It  seems  un- 
believable that  a  dog  can  be 
trained  to  stand  at  corners  until 
he  is  sure  it  is  safe  for  his  master 
to  cross,  lead  his  master  around 
obstructions,  including  awnings 
and  such  which  might  hit  the  man 
in  the  head,  and,  in  general,  guard 
him  so  well  that  they  safely  swing 
along  through  the  streets  much 
faster  than  seeing  people  walk. 

How  can  dogs  be  so  trained? 
Isn't  it  asking  too  much  of  canine 
intelligence  ? 

Of  all  the  Seeing  Eye  work, 
training  the  trainers  takes  the 
most  time.  These  men  (women 
seem  to  crack  under  the  strain) 
must  not  only  have  the  God-given 
ability  to  understand  and  teach 
animals,  but  must  also  be  able  to 
think  like  a  blind  person.  To  ac- 
complish this,  prospective  train- 
ers are  blind-folded,  and  for  a 
month  they  must  eat,  shave,  think 
"blind",  and  be  guided  by  one  of 
the  dogs,  just  as  their  students 
will  be  later.  After  that,  there  are 
four  tough  years  of  study  before 
the  novice  emerges  a  full-fledged 
Seeing  Eye  trainer. 


Next  comes  the  selection  of  the 
dogs.  They  must  be  intelligent,  of 
course,  but  intelligent  the  right 
way.  Some  intelligent  dogs  use 
their  wits  to  avoid  doing  things. 
These  dogs  must  have  intelligence 
plus  "willingness". 

Most  important  of  all  is  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  ability  to 
take  the  initiative.  No  matter  how 
willing  to  learn  he  is,  a  dog  is 
worthless  as  a  guide  if  he  lacks 
these  qualifications. 

You  see,  these  dogs  must  make 
decisions  if  their  masters  are 
uncertain  or  in  error.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  obey  by  disobeying. 
For  instance  the  master  may  com- 
mand "forward"  at  a  corner,  but 
the  dog  sees  an  obstruction  in  the 
street.  The  dog,  instead  of  going 
straight  across,  must  go  by  some 
roundabout  way.  Or,  if  it  is  dan- 
gerous, not  at  all. 

Some  breeds,  and  individuals  of 
all  breeds,  learn  parrot-fashion. 
An  order  is  an  order  to  them  and 
they  are  thus  apt  to  plunge  their 
human  charge  into  trouble.  On 
occasion  time  is  lost  because  this 
trait  cannot  be  discovered  until 
after  a  month  of  training.  Many 
a  dog  has  had  this  preliminary 
work  only  to  be  discarded  because 
orders,  and  not  his  master's 
safety,  came  first. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  re- 
quirements these  dogs  must  meet. 
They  must  learn  fairly  rapidly, 
remember  lessons  and  be  of  a 
good  medium  size — and  strong.  In 
a  careless  moment,  a  person  might 
not  heed  his  dog's  signal  and  the 
dog  might  have  to  drag  him  to 
safety.  They  must  have  a  good 
all-weather  coat  and  must  have 
sound  feet. 


Several  breeds  have  been  used 
successfully  here  and  abroad  for 
this  work:  an  Irish  Setter.  Aire- 
dale, Pointer.  Dobermanns,  a 
Boxer,  and  Labrador  Retrievers. 
But,  of  all  the  breeds,  95  per  cent 
of  those  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions are  German  Shepherds. 

The  primary  reason  is  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  seems  to 
be  more  highly  developed  in  this 
breed  than  in  any  other.  This  is 
probably  because  their  ancestors 
have  herded  sheep  in  Germany 
for  centuries,  and  under  a  system 
where  the  dog  uses  his  head  in- 
stead of  relying  on  gestures  and 
signals  from  the  shepherd.  Actu- 
ally, the  work  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  is  an  adaptation  of  this  herd- 
ing instinct. 

Bitches  are  most  often  used  as 
they  are  found  to  be  slightly  eas- 
ier to  handle.  However,  dogs 
which  are  a  little  "harder"  suit 
some  blind  people  better.  The  ra- 
tio is  about  60-40. 

The  details  of  training  these 
dogs  is  a  closely  held  secret,  and 
rightly  so.  By  keeping  their  meth- 
ods to  themselves,  only  passing 
those  dogs  which  are  letter-per- 
fect, the  Seeing  Eye  people  feel 
they  are  preventing  many  bad  ac- 
cidents. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that 
each  dog  is  treated  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  is  not  trained  but  "edu- 
cated". It  would  be  impossible  to 
anticipate  all  the  problems  that 
dog  and  future  master  are  going 
to  meet.  So  the  most  important 
tiling  to  implant  in  the  dog's  mind 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  his  master's  safety. 

Before  being  passed,  each  dog 
has  to  pass  a  rigid  test  with  a 
blindfolded  trainer,  the  minimum 
requirements  being  such  that  a 
dog  10^  above  average  would 
qualify  as  a  genius.  The  teaching 
is  done  by  words  of  praise,  and 
"shaming"  words  for  faults. 
However  the  whole  basis  of  the 


training  is  affection.  The  dog 
obeys  because  he  enjoys  working 
for  a  master  he  loves.  The  trainer, 
and  later  the  master,  succeeds 
through  his  affection  for.  and 
pride  in,  his  dog. 

The  first  lesson  is,  as  in  the 
training  of  any  dog.  obedience. 
Then  they  are  put  to  more  ad- 
vanced lessons:  stopping  for  or- 
ders at  the  curb,  tending  strictly 
to  business  while  in  harness,  guid- 
ing around  overhead,  and  other 
obstructions. 

The  last  stage  is  getting  dogs 
and  blind  masters  to  work  to- 
gether. This  is  the  most  difficult 
and  nerve  racking  of  all.  The  peo- 
ple have  to  be  very  carefully  se- 
lected, for  only  certain  types  can 
work  with  dogs.  Then,  the  humans 
have  to  be  schooled  almost  as 
carefully  as  their  future  guides. 

The  prospective  owner  goes  to 
Morristown  for  a  month.  He 
learns  to  have  complete  confidence 
in  his  dog,  to  heed  the  signals  he 
gets  through  the  harness,  and 
how  to  care  for  his  new  compan- 
ion. 

He  goes  forth  into  the  world 
with  an  entirely  new  outlook  and 
a  remarkably  good  chance  to  make 
his  own  way.  Experts  have  esti- 
mated that  out  of  this  country's 
total  blind  population  approxi- 
mately 10%  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed 75%  of  the  Seeing 

Eye  people  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed full  time.  They  run  news- 
stands, are  solicitors,  salesmen, 
lawyers,  students,  housewives — 
even  reporters. 

WESTMINSTER  SHOW 

The  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show,  which  will  be  upon  us  al- 
most before  we  know  it,  will  see 
many  changes  this  year — all  of 
them  designed  for  the  added  com- 
fort of  exhibitors,  spectators,  and 
dogs,  and  for  the  more  efficient 
running  of  the  show.  Incidentally, 


A  large  class  in  a  breed  that  is  growing  in  popularity  each  year,  especially  for  the  country  estate;  Ameri- 
can bred  bitches,  one  to  two  years  old,  at  the  Great  Pyrenees  Club  Specialty  Show 
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MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31.  1941 

CIRALDA  FARMS  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

MORE  THAN  $20,000  IN  <  AMI  AND  STERLING  TROPHIES 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTIONS 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 


For  Premium  Lists  Address 


FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc. 


2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLEN  HEAD,  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  RICHARDC.  KETTLES,  Jr.  Owners 
Bill  V ANDERVEER,  Manager 
Phones i 

Glen  Head  New  York 

Brookville  620  <SPring  7-2200 


ELIMINATES  STAINS — ENDS  ODORS 


Dog-Tex  is  the  ori- 
ginal proven  dog 
stain  eradicator. 
Ends  all  embar- 
rassing odors! 
Prevents  rotting 
and  bleaching! 
Your  dog  never 
had  a  better 
friend. 

//  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you, 
Write  direct.  /""•■I 

CONSOLIDATE  LT* 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 
1713  S.  Halsted  St. 
Dept.  7,  Chicago,  III. 


ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


IH  I'll  SIM  MIS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.  Helmar  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

_  .    -  .  .  U468-M  (House) 

Tel.  Creenwich  1  4468_R  , Kennel) 


■■  AMERICA'S    PREMIER    DOG    SHOW  WM 

Madison  Square  Garden  •  New  York 
WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB 


65th 
ANNUAL 


DOG 
SHOW 


FEBRUARY  Uth  and  12th 

NEW  FEATURES 

1.  With  the  exception  of  puppy  classes,  entries  are  limited  to 
dogs  which  have  won  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  prizes  at  other  Dog  Shows. 

2.  Cash  prizes  for  Best  of  Breed  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  $1  per  dog  entered  in  each  breed,  with  a  minimum  prize  of 
$5  and  a  maximum  of  $100. 

■  E  N  T  R  I  E  S    CLOSE  JANUARY  I3THI 


A  Daynemouth  puppy 
at  six  months 


GREAT  DANES 

Two  eighteen  months 
old   brindles   for  sale 

DAYNEMOUTH 
KENNELS 

Longridge,  Conn. 


3  MILES  -«m 


LONCRIDCE  ROAD 


Tel.  Stamford 
3-6030 


ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst.  Owner 
Bernardsvllle.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsville  82 


IRISH 

SETTERS 


An  exceptional  litter  sired  by  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher,  out  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Ch.  Beorcham  Blame- 
less are  available  and  may  be  seen  by  appointment. 


PRUNE  S  OWN  KENNELS 

Tuxedo  Park  Phone  38 


New  York 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 

Puppies    sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.     Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


THE  MASTIFF 

Aristocrat  of  Dogdom 

Would  you  like  to 
"adopt"  one? 

The  Mastiff,  traditional  as  guard- 
ian and  companion,  has  maintained 
his  position  of  prominence  for 
over  2500  years. 

The  Mastiff  Club  major  objec- 
tive is  the  promotion  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  breed  and  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  individ- 
ual Mastiff.  Certain  Mastiff  breed- 
ers are  convinced  that  a  departure 
from  conventional  methods  of  rais- 
ing dogs  is  worthy  of  trial.  The 
Mastiff  Club  has  prepared  a  plan 
whereby  a  qualified  applicant  may 
adopt  a  pedigreed  Mastiff  with  no 
charge  for  adoption. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for 
the  booklet  entitled  "Mastiffs  for 
Adoption". 

Mastiff  Club  of  America,  lac. 
P.  O.  Box  1104 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


JANUARY,  1941 


SURLINGAMt: 
PUBLIC  LIBRAS 
"  Cat. 
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NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

^TCmT  EDMONTON   NEWT,  Out  Of  LaNonne  Bonnie,   by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.    AIRLINE    GOLUtN    DAWN,    Out    of  t 

Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.    TRICKSTER    ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK, 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 
NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK,  out  of  Betty  Montauk.  by  Bud  Parker  Bang. 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

P.   H.   DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS,  Mgr. 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404—  Easthampton.  L.   I.,  N.  Y. 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained. 


D-itchess  Donna,  by 
of  Princess   of  Montauk, 


by 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dogs,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maynard.  Owner      Phone  Bedford  Village  7009 
Banksville  Road.  Bedford  Village,  New  York 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  J^agle 
BLUE  MJiliLES  AKE 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


TOKALON 

Offers  the  Laigest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  ages,   at  $35.00  up.   60-day  health 
guarantee.    C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired.  Pairs  for 
breeding.    Please  state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  in  New  York  City 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road.  WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J  - 1 


ToKalon  Magnet 


Protect  your  rugs 
and  furniture  from 
damage  by  dogs 


Powder 
Chaperone 


To  prevent  dam- 
age— to  keep  your 
dog  offrugs,  chairs,  beds,  furniture — just  sprinkle 
Chaperone  lightly  on  whatever  you  want  to  pro- 
tect. This  wonderful  new  powder  is  harmless. 
You  don't  see  it  -don't  smell  it — but  your  dog 
does  and  stays  away.  Helps  you  train 
your  dog.  Protects  females  from  male 
dog  annoyance. 

Powder  Chaperone  sl°°tp.id 

Generous  package.  Several  months' 
supply.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Order 
Powder  Chaperone  C.O.D.  $1  plus 
postal  charges  (or  send  SI  and  we 
pay  postage).  Sudbury  Laboratory, 
Box  430.  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Ch.   Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Ileal  Protection 


MASONS/^MOVABIE 
KENNEL  RUNS  Quht/y 

Greeted  Anywhere  bydrtt/orte. 
+SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Pcns,14*2 


It  quotes  Low  Direct  Factory  Prices  on 
Permanent  and  Movable  Kennel  Fences,  ^7*^^/'*' 
of  all  km  Is,  Dog  Proof  Gates,  Steel  Ken-  itlustntions 
nel  Stalls  md  Doors.   Send  now  for  your  copy. 

MASON  MNEL  FEHCE  CO..  Boi  79,  leeshrg. 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


BASQUAERtE  KENNELS.  Reg. 
&  Mr,    Fmcfa  V    ClMC,  OaiWi 
l:t.~  Srrect  HOUISTON  MASS 
Tel  Mtffe  244  Ring  3 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

hippies  and  mature 
!  stock,  excellent  breed- 
wonderful  dis- 
3  positions.  Reasonably 
]  priced. 

\  LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
'Ohio  State  University 
— J  Columbus  Oh  io 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 

available. 
SNUC  HARBOR 
KENNELS 
Mr.  4.  Mis. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen. 
~5  Homan  Blvd., 
Hempstead.  N.  Y. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Properly  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Woodland    Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

81  Myrtle  Street 
Boston         •  Mass. 


Ledgeland?"  Kennel;- 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaft 
Owners 

Manager— ERSEST  WELLS 
Pho  lie.  Tuxedo  289       Tuxedo  Park.  \.  1  ■ 


the  proceeds  will  be  donated  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  this  year. 

It  has  been  announced  before 
that  it  will  be  two  days  instead  of 
three  this  year;  that  only  dogs 
(except  puppies)  which  have 
placed  in  an  A.  K.  C.  show  award- 
ing championship  points  are  eli- 
gible, and  the  system  of  cash 
prizes  has  been  revised. 

It  can  now  be  said  that,  due  to 
the  shortness  of  time.  16  judging 
rings  will  be  laid  out.  A  large 
aisle  down  the  middle  of  the  Gar- 
den ought  to  relieve  spectator 
congestion ;  limiting  the  aisles  in 
front  of  the  boxes  to  exhibitors 
and  their  dogs  certainly  should 
help  to  speed  up  the  judging. 


THE  MASTIFF 

The  Mastiff  is  one  of  the  oldest 
breeds  of  dogs  and  has  played  an 
important  historical  part  as 
guardian  of  home  and  master. 
However,  in  spite  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  it's  an 
ideal  protector  for  the  country  es- 
tate, it  is  not  as  well-known,  or  as 
often  seen,  today  as  it  should  be. 

To  give  the  breed  the  place  in 
the  public  eye  which  it  deserves, 
the  Mastiff  Club  of  America  has 
hit  upon  a  method  whereby  a 
pedigreed  Mastiff  may  be  adopted 
without  charge.  Anyone  interested 
in  this  plan  is  encouraged  to  in- 
vestigate. 


TEARS  IN  MY  EYES 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


when  we  were  beyond  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  magic  pond,  a 
quick  wrench  on  his  chin  and  a 
thorough  rub-down  to  his  neck 
were  required  so  that  his  feet  and 
his  face  would  stay  pointing  in 
the  same  direction. 

Back  on  the  beach,  he  began 
circling  the  sand  for  possible 
traces  of  tracks,  human  or  tire, 
which  might  indicate  that  others 
frequented  our  spot  and  might 
learn  the  secret.  Luckily  the  spot 
was  so  far  from  an  automobile  ap- 
proach to  the  beach  that  anyone 
walking  there  would  have  been  too 
exhausted  to  pull  a  trigger,  and 
few  autos  had  tires  large  enough 
to  traverse  the  soft  sand. 

Somehow  we  stood  the  period 
of  waiting  until  November  14th. 
We  had  decided  to  make  it  perfect 
by  taking  a  camping  outfit,  in- 
cluding a  mosquito-proof  tent,  and 
spending  the  night  on  the  beach 
near  the  pond.  Just  near  enough 
to  keep  an  eye  on  things,  but  not 
near  enough  to  disturb  the  ducks. 

Half-way  to  the  pond.  Fred 
wanted  to  stop  and  dig  a  trench 
from  the  dunes  to  the  ocean,  so 
that  no  one  could  follow  us  in  case 
he  had  a  beach-car  too. 

I  saved  us  from  working  four 
or  five  hours  by  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  tide  was  high  and 
that  when  it  receded  in  the  night 
anyone  could  drive  around. 

Supper  cooked  at  an  open  fire, 
miles  from  the  nearest  house,  has 
charms  which  many  an  outdoor 
story  has  extolled,  so  I  will  be 
content  with  saying  that  we  had 
supper  in  the  open.  From  time  to 
time  the  indistinct  quack  of  a  som- 
niloquous  duck  came  through  the 
dark,  and  poor  Fred,  who  was 
deep  in  what  old-fashioned  people 
call  "a  state",  would  practically 
stretch  his  neck  toward  the  pond 
and  quack  back  at  her. 

Finally  it  came  time  to  go  to 
bed.  '  Bed"  is  used  advisedly  in- 
stead of  "sleep",  for  no  hunter 
sleeps  on  the  night  before  the 
opening  day.  He  lies  on  a  blanket 
in  a  trance  and  maybe  dreams  a 
trifle,  but  no  real  sleep  is  ever  his. 

Finally  our  alarm  clock  went 
off — five  A.  M.  Two  hours  until 
the  legal  shooting  hour,  well  over 


an  hour  until  first  light,  but  wc 
like  to  have  ample  time  to  cook 
breakfast,  fix  decoys  and  so  on. 

We  completed  the  first  two 
items  by  six.  The  "so  on"  con- 
sisted in  scraping  mosquitoes  off 
our  necks  by  the  handful  while  we 
sat  in  the  blind  with  our  guns 
across  our  knees  and  listened  to 
the  first  sounds  of  the  awakening 
ducks.  With  the  first  light,  dim 
shapes  in  the  air  overhead  made  a 
sound  which  sent  us  into  happy 
shivers.  Then  would  follow  the 
solid  splash  which  told  us  of  an- 
other duck  on  our  pond. 

It  was  ten  minutes  until  seven 
and  we  were  wondering  if  the 
watch  could  be  slow.  The  sun  was 
well  over  the  horizon,  lighting  a 
wonderful  sight  of  ducks  swim- 
ming and  feeding  among  the  de- 
coys. Fred,  a  very  weak  charac- 
ter in  some  ways,  said  he  remem- 
bered now  that  his  watch  was  ten 
minutes  slow,  and  he  had  been 
meaning  to  set  it  forward. 


We  had  just  decided  to  abide 
by  the  law  when  our  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  a  faint,  long- 
carried  sound.  We'd  only  heard  it 
once  or  twice,  but  it's  never  for- 
gotten— the  call  of  the  Canada 
goose. 

Central  Florida  is  south  of  the 
range  of  this  king  of  waterfowl, 
and  the  average  shooter  here- 
abouts regards  a  goose  coming'  to 
his  blind  much  as  a  ten-year-old 
child  might  regard  a  gallon  of  ice 
cream  dropped  off  the  delivery 
truck — the  one  wonderful  break 
of  a  life-time. 

I  knew  it!"  Fred  whispered 
hoarsely.  "This  is  Heaven !  A 
Canada  goose,  and  coining  right 
at  us !  And  none  of  those  green- 
horns here  to  jump  up  and  pepper 
him  at  200  yards  !" 

Then  we  looked  at  our  watch. 
It  was  four  minutes  to  seven.  The 
heaven-sent  goose  would  probably 
arrive  at  about  seven.  But  sup- 
pose he  arrived  early,  spotted  us 
with  his  keen  vision  and  left  be- 
fore we  could  legally  shoot. 
Would  we  allow  a  minute  or  two 
to  come  between  us  and  the  chance 
of  a  life-time? 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


DO  YOU  WORRY! 

WHILE  YOUR  DOG  PI  AYS? 

Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-E  describing  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Kennel  Yard  protection.  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO  PORTABLE  FENCING 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svanc.  operator 
Islip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Shew 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 
Correspninlt'lU'e 
Inrited 
JACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIITON  IOWA 


BULLTERRI  ERS 

From  parents  chosen  for  intelligence 
and  persona  1  ity  as  well  as  pedigrees 
tt'hitv  Puppies  from    tt  hite  Stock 

Also  brindle.  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symme- 

triiullv  marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 

colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACK  AY-SMITH 

Farnley  White   Post  Virginia 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

and 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Reg.  A.  K.  C. 

CAMAYER  KENNELS 

John  S.  Cameron,  Owner 
Albany  Post  Road 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2210 


PEDIGREE 
BLANKS 


We  are  pleased  to  offer 
generous  supply  of  four 
generation  pedigree 
blanks  to  breeders  of 
Pure  Bred  Dogs.  Beau- 
tifully printed.  No  ad- 
vertising. Simply  ad- 
dress : 


KENNEL  DEPT. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Perhaps  it  was  this  complica- 
tion, added  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  game,  but  right  then  we  both 
began  to  act  peculiarly,  as  I  can 
now  see.  Usually  very  self-pos- 
sessed, Fred  turned  white  and 
trembling.  And  I,  usually  as  self- 
ish as  the  next  man.  suddenly 
went  crazy  and  said,  "Your  shot." 

In  calmer  moments.  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  made  the  otter  and 
bred  probably  wouldn't  have  ac- 
cepted it.  As  it  was,  he  tersely 
said.  "All  right — you  tell  me 
when  it's  okay  to  shoot." 

I  glanced  at  the  watch.  It  was 
still  two  minutes  to  seven.  The 
goose  had  come  much  closer.  It 
looked  like  a  neck  and-neck  be- 
tween the  goose  and  seven  o'clock. 
I  whispered  to  Fred,  "It's  two 
minutes — will  you  let  him  go  if 
he  gets  here  too  soon?" 

"Let's  hope  he  doesn't.  15e  sure 
to  tell  me  when  it's  okay." 

The  minute  hand  was  a  little 
inside  of  the  minute  space.  "He's 
still  coming,"  whispered  Fred  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  as  though  his 
mouth  were  full  of  iron  filings. 
"He's  not  300  yards  out  now." 
Fred's  lips  were  white  as  paper. 

The  minute  hand  pointed 
straight  up  to  seven ;  there  was 
time  to  spare.  Leaning  toward 
Fred's  ear,  I  hissed  "Okay!" 

Fred  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a 
splashing  of  mud  and  crackling 
of  palmettos. 

Two  heavy  duek-loads  went  at 
the  astonished  goose,  which  still 
had  never  approached  within  200 
yards.  "Bang!"  went  the  third 
shell,  after  our  Canadian  visitor 
had  moved  about  100  yards  in  the 
direction  of  repatriating  himself. 

I  turned  to  the  huddled,  de- 
s  p  o  nd  e  n  t  figure  which  had 
slumped  back  onto  its  shell-box. 
"It  seems  that  your  gun  has  quite 
a  range,  too!"  I  barked.  "Do  you 
get  many  of  them  at  300  yards?" 

"Oh,  Lord !"  said  Fred,  slowly. 

"I  suppose  that  gun  blows  them 
to  bits  if  they're  only  50  or  a  100 
yards  out,"  I  continued  acidly. 
"You  like  to  let  them  get  off  a  bit, 
say  400  yards,  to  save  the  meat?" 

"Oh,  Lord!"  again.  "Go  on — ■ 
rub  it  in.  I  deserve  all  of  it.  I  got 
buck  fever,  and  when  you  said 
'okay'  I  went  off  like  a  rat-trap. 
I  thought  you  meant  it  was  time 
to  shoot — oh,  hell,  I  don't  know 
what  I  thought!" 


"Oh.  forget  it.  bred.''  I  took  a 
kinder  tone  in  view  of  his  humil- 
ity. "Everyone  makes  a  slip!" 

"No,  I'll  never  forget  it,  and 
I'll  never  shoot  again.  Not  after 
that.  You  can  have  my  gun.  I'm 
through!  The  first  goose  of  my 
life  and  I  get  buck  fever!  Take 
this  damn  gun  !" 

Just  then  a  noise  cut  the  air 
over  our  heads.  From  behind  our 
hacks  a  hell  bent  little  teal  came 
whizzing  over  our  decoys.  As  Fred 
sat.  he  flashed  the  disowned  gun 

to  his  shoulder  and  pulled.  The 
teal  hurtled  at  a  flat  angle  to  the 
water  and  bounced  twice. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "That's  nice 
shooting  with  that  gun  you  just 
gave  me.  .Maybe  it's  worth  accept- 
ing al  ter  all !" 

Fred   looked   bewildered,  then 
gave  a  grin  which  showed  he 
was  out  of  his  trance. 

For  the  next  two  hours,  with 
flocks,  singles  and  doubles,  the 
pond  took  on  the  appearance  of  a 
winter  duck  resort.  By  nine,  we 
had  our  limit — not  only  in  ducks 
— but  of  being  eaten  alive  by  mos- 
quitos,  and  we  suddenly  realized 
we  were  pretty  cold  and  wet,  too. 

"This  would  seem  about  the 
time  for  a  quick  one,"  beamed 
Fred.  He  had  entirely  forgotten 
his  role  of  the  tragic  muse  of  two 
hours  ago. 

"Okay,"  I  agreed,  and  reached 
back  into  my  game  bag.  There 
was  an  awful  feeling  of  empti- 
ness. I  grabbed  about  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  it  dawned  on  me. 

"Fred,"  I  groaned.  "I  haven't 
got  it.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  when 
we  started  last  night,  I  just  for- 
got the  bottle." 

Fred  looked  at  me  with  a  sax- 
age  glare.  "Why  you  .  .  .  ."  he 
started,  and  then  gradually  the 
glare  toned  down  and  a  silly  sort 
of  grin  came  across  his  face. 

"I  guess  there  was  a  mote  in 
the  eye  of  our  greenhorn  friends 
of  last  year — and  I've  got  to  ad- 
mit, when  I  blasted  at  that  Can- 
ada goose  from  about  a  half  a  mile 
away  I  had  two  or  three  beams  in 
my  own  eye,  but  .  .  ."  and  he 
looked  at  me  a  little  pityingly, 
"now  that  you've  forgotten  the 
bottle,  what  do  you  think  you've 
got  in  your  eye?" 

I  thought  a  minute  and  then 
said  meekly,  "Tears." 


Travelers  Rest 


"A  newcomer  crept  through  the  grass  and  peppered  our  wooden 
blocks  as  they  lay  in  the  water." 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

j.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


KDUFFmnn 

141  EAST  24th  ST.,  H.Y. 


old  plac 
gardens. 


of  purcb, 
of  farm 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

>nal  ability  and  successful  management  of 
or  institute,  open  for  engagement.  Scientific 
practical  knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training 
1  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outside.  Vast 
all  landscape  work,  laving  out  and  renovating 
aking  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
i  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  planting  of  large 
•s,  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  farming,  care 
ittle,  poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation 
s.  Economical  in  all  transactions,  thorough 
;r  of  all  assistants  and  can  get  results.  Highest  of 
icndations  as  to  ability  and  character.    Age  55. 

Box  1616  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

Safe  Hunting  and  Jumping  Pony 
5  Year  Old  Bay  Gelding 
14  Hands  High 
Ribbon  Winner  in  Many  Shows 

C.  A.  Ebelhare,  Pottstown  R.  D.  1,  Pa. 


ric*  *°  horse 

J/V&*j^  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X, 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RAISED  DAIRY  C OATS 


For  every  household  use  you  will 
prefer  goat  milk — finest  flavor. 
Judged  by  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Learn  about  it  in  this 
monthly  magazine — 3  years  $1 ;  in- 
troductory 5  months  10c.  Dairy  Goat  Journal, 
Dept.  104A.  Fairbury.  Neb. 

DAIRY  COAT  JOURNAL 
Dept.  404E  Fairbury,  Nebr. 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


To  start  the  New  Year  well, 
we  give  you  this  page  of  pic- 
tures received  ^during  the  past 
year.  I  regret  to,  say  that  the  girls 
have  had  all  too  little  competition 
and  that  they  will  be  getting  much 
too  cocky  unless  you  boys  get  to 
work.  Another  whole  page  will  be 
given  to  the  boys  in  March  pro- 
vided enough  good  pictures  and 
stories  are  received  from  them. 

The  five  dollar  prize  this  month 
goes  to  Marjorie  Reese. 

Every  artist  whose  work  ap- 
pears on  this  page  receives  a  dol- 
lar and  I  wish  to  give  honorable 
mention  to  Ellen  Hummel  for  her 
originality,  Margaret  Hartshorne 
for  a  quality  of  line,  and  Barbara 
Miller  for  her  decorative  sense. 

Suggestions  for  February  and 
March  are  "Winter  Scene," 
"Coasting,"  "The  Skating  Pond" 
and  for  authors  "The  Avalanche," 
"How  the  Race  was  Won,"  "The 
Trapper."  All  contributors  must 
be  under  18  years  of  age  and  all 
contributions  must  bear  your 
name,  age,  address  and  the  signa- 
ture of  parent  or  guardian  show- 
ing that  it  is  your  own  original 
work. 


WHAT    IS    WRONC    WITH    THE    WAY  IN 
WHICH  THIS  GIRL  IS  MOUNTING? 


This  sketch  was  made  at  Madison  Square  Garden  -when 
the  A.S.P.C.A.  Horsemanship  Championship  was  being 
judged.  The  young  man  had  given  the  girl  a  leg-up  on  her 
horse  with  the  above  shocking  result. 

Answer  will  be  found  on  page  57 


DnJaXorsMp 


The  above  drawings  were  done  by 
Ellen  Hummel,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.;  aged  16 


Drawn  by  Lois  Niemeier,  Love-    Drawn  by  Nancy  Jane  Ingram,    Drawn    by   Elaine    Walton,  San 
land,  0.;  aged  15  Los  Gatos,  Calif.;  aged  12  F  rancisco,  Calif.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Henry  Snider,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  aged  17 


f 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Mary  Herb- 
ster,  Warrenton,  Va.;  aged  17 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Miller.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  aged  14 


Drawn    by    Allison  Bidwell, 
Paso,  Tex.;  aged  17 


El    Drawn    by    Nancy  MacFadden, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  aged  11 


* 
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TbeS\.  REGIS  ICE  FROLIC 

Directed  by  Gustave  Lussi 

Featuring 

DOROTHY  LEWIS 

and 

BOB  &  JACK  HEASLEY 

with 

HAZEL  FRANKLIN 

and 

HAL  SAUNDERS 

and  his  orchestra 

Theatre  Dinner  '  Dinner  •  Supper  •  Dancing 

At  Luncheon  and  Cocktail  Time 
JULES  LANDE  and  his  ensemble 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  55th  STRf-T,  NEW  YORK 


on  the  J 

»  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun 

Say  "Adios"  to  winter  weather!  Come  play  at 
your  favorite  summertime  sport  in  the  cheerful,  glow- 
ing warmth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Sun!  Enjoy  golf  on 
velvety  all-grass  courses  that  rank  with  the  country's 
finest.  Tennis,  riding,  polo,  swimming,  cycling,  archery, 
badminton,  fishing,  hunting — just  name  your  preferred 
pastime  and  you  can  certainly  have  it  every  single  day 
under  cloudless  turquoise  skies  ...  or,  if  you  prefer, 
just  relax  and  soak  up  sunshine  ...  in  this  desert  and 
mountain  paradise  appropriately  called 
the  "Valley  of  the  Sun."  || 


.Phoenix 


Valley  of  the  Sun  Club 

2214  Clumber  ot  Commtrct  Bid* 


Pleas 
(olde 
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The  Little  Man 


WHO  WASN'T  THERE 

(in  Boston) 

AT  ALL! 

There  is  a  story  going  around 
of  the  traveling  man  who  went 
to  Boston,  yet  wasn't  there  at 
all!  The  story  isn't  fantasy;  it 
is  simply  fact.  The  fact  is,  he 
didn't  stay  at  the  Copley-Plaza, 
and  if  one  fails  to  stay  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  when  in  Boston, 
one  is  really  someplace  else! 
★ 

For  the  Copley-Plaza  is  truly 
Boston.  It  was  built  and  staffed 
as  Boston's  finest  hotel  and  has 
maintained  that  leadership  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century. 

* 

Boston  is  not  like  other  cities. 
Boston  has  poise  and  charm  and 
character.  The  Copley-Plaza  is 
not  like  other  hotels.  It,  too,  has 
poise  and  charm  and  character. 
To  be  truly  in  Boston  in  Boston 
live  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  Large, 
livable  rooms  for  as  little  as  $4 
a  day. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request 
The 

COPLEY-PLAZA 


trthur  L.  Race 
Uonoging  Director 


 '  — 


PREFERRED 

by  those  w/to  hnow 


If  you  seek  the  ultimate  in  smart 
living,  service  and  convenience, 
consider  The  Drake.  Every  service 
of  the  modern  metropolitan  hotel 
is  here,  along  with  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  refinement.  Here  are 
pleasant  suites,  tastefully  deco- 
rated. All  of  which  tend  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  design  for  living. 

Immediate  or  Fall  Occupancy 

Yearly  Lease  Furnished  or  Un- 
furnished . . .  Seasonal,  monthly 
or  shorter  accommodations  in 
Furnished  Rooms  or  Suites. 

HOTEL  f\ 

'  NEW  YORK'S  SMART 
APARTMENT  HOTEL  ' 

440  Park  Avenue  at  56th  Street 
W.  W.  MYERS,  Manager 


Boston 
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The  Calendar 


To  Feb.  22 
Feb. -Mar.  1 
Feb.-Mar.  8 
Mar.  3- Apr.  10 


Mar.  15 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  26 
May  3 
May  3 


Mar.  1 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  8 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


9 

11-12 

15 

16 

22-23 
22-23 
23 
27 

1-2 

5-6 

6 

8 

8-9 
8-9 
8-9 
15 

15-16 
15-16 
19-20 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
23 

24-  25 

25-  26 
29-30 
31 -Apr. 


Feb.  16 
Feh.  22 
Feu.  22-23 
Mar.  1-2 
Mar.  5-6 
Mar.  8-9 
Mar.  15-16 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  29-30 


Feb.  22-23 


Feb.  3 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  28 


Feb.  1-2 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  23 


RACING 

Golden  Gate  Turf  Club,  Albany,  Cal. 
II  i aleaii  Park,  Fla. 
Santa  Anita  Park,  Cal. 
Tropical  Park,  F'la. 


HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

Sandhills,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Aiken  Mile  Track,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Carolina  Cup,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Deep  Run  Hunt,  Richmond,  Va. 

Middleburg  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 

My  Lady's  Manor  Point-to-Point,  Hereford,  Md. 

Grand  Nation  \i   Point-to-point,  Monkton,  Md. 

Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  Glyndon,  Md. 

Virginia  Gold  Cup,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Wiiitem.vrsii  VALLEY  Hunt,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

I  ntersciiool,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Virginian's,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Kimberly  School,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


DOC  SHOWS 

Associated  Terrier  Clubs,  New  York. 

Westminster  Kennel  Club,  New  York. 

Great  Eastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Muncie  Kennel  Club,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Dayton  Kennel  Club,  Dayton,  O. 

FiASTERN  Dog  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bernardino  Valley  Kennel  Club,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Genesee  County  Kennel  Club,  Flint,  Mich. 

Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Kennel  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Mexico  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Providence  County  Kennel  Club,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Oakland  Kennel  Club,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Rio  Grande  Kennel  Club,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club,  Cleveland,  O. 

Manchester  Kennel  Club,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Cincinnati  Kennel  Club,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tucson  Kennel  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

El  Paso  Kennel  Club,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mahoning-Shenango  Kennel  Club,  Youngstown,  O. 

Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Santa  Anita  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 

Saw  Mill  River  Kennel  Club,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  Kennel  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Appalachian  Kennel  Club,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

International  Kennel  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

Chattanooga  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Muncie  Kennel  Club,  Muncie,  Ind. 

New  England  Dog  Training  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dayton  Kennel  Club,  Dayton,  O. 

Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Kennel  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cincinnati  Kennel  Club,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Saw  Mill  River  Kennel  Club,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

International  Kennel  Club,  Chicago,  111. 


FIELD  TRIALS  (SPANIELS) 

Santa  Cruz  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

FIELD  TRIALS    (POINTER  &  SETTER) 

National  Amateur  Quail  Championship,  Albany,  Ga. 

United  States  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

California  Quail  Championship,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ada  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Ada,  Okla. 

Pinehurst  Field  Trial  Club,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Memphis  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oregon  State  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 

Florida  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

National  Field  Trial  Champion  Assn.,  Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 

Como  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Como,  Miss. 

Cumberland  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Midland  County  Sportsmen's  Club,  Midland,  Mich. 

Iredell  Sportsmen's  Club,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Shamokin  Valley  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Elysburg,  Pa. 

Sporting  Dog  Assn.,  of  Maryland,  Halethorpe,  Md. 

Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delaware  Setter  &  Pointer  Club,  Glasgow,  Del. 

Anne  Arundel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Keystone  Setter  &  Pointer  Club,  Reading,  Pa. 

Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club,  Fryburg,  Pa. 

Out-Our-Way  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Independence,  Kans. 

Kentucky  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Northern  Indiana  Field  Trial  Club,  Winamac,  Ind. 

South  Jersey  Field  Trial  Club,  Medford,  N.  J. 

Cumberland  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Hagcrstown,  Md. 

Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club's  National  Grouse  Dog  Championship 

English  Setter  Club  of  America,  Medford,  N.  J. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Loantaka  Skeet  Club,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Brooks  Avenue  Gun  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Valley  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Four  Point  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  North  Chili,  N.  Y. 
San  Pablo  Ave.  Skeet  &  Trap  Club,  Albany,  Cal. 


A  WORLD  OF  HAPPINESS 
IN  AN  OCEAN  OF  PEACE 


cJt 


ft  I 


ourcut 

U.  S.  A. 


Everybody  has  an  autobiography.  You  may 
in  \  er  write  yours.  Maybe  you'll  only  recite  it, 
in  friendly  fireside  chats.  The  thrill  of  racing 
shoreward  on  a  surfboard,  your  epic  en- 
counter with  the  "big  one"  you  hooked  off 
the  Kona  Coast  where  fish  are  willing  giants, 
and  the  times  you  scored  par  on  Hawaii's 
world-famous  golf  courses. 

Color  found  nowhere  else  .  .  .  mountains 
rising  to  chilly  heights  out  of  tropical  fra- 
grant flowers,  island  music,  customs  that 
have  sent  their  fame  to  the  corners  of  the 
earth,  happiness  everywhere,  and  play 
that  never  tires.  This  is  the  "material" 
you'll  gather  in  Hawaii. 

And  no  time  like  now  to  do  it.  Con- 
temporary world  happenings  empha- 
size the  fact  Hawaii's  welcome  is 

pointed  with  peace.  That's  "material" 
a  war-tried  world  craves  .  .  .  and  is 
finding  in  Hawaii. 

Remember,  too,  Hawaii  is  a  four- 
island  reservoir  of  "material"  for 
your  au  tobiography.  Besides  Oahu 
(where  Honolulu  is  located),  there 
are  the  other  islands,  Hawaii, 
Maui,  and  Kauai.  All  are  easily 
reached  by  steamer  or  plane,  and 
each  holds  its  own  treasure  of 
enchantment. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent 
%  for  attractive  literature, 
"t®*  illustrated  with  natural 


color  photographs.  Also  for 
highlights  of  the  famed  swift 
ships,  sailing  regularly  and 
frequently  through  peaceful 
Pacific  sea-lanes. 


This  advertisement  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Hawaii  Tourist 
Bureau,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
U.S.A.  Branches:  215  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco;  714 
West  Olympic  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  A  non-profit 
organization  maintained 
for  your  service  by 

THE    PEOPLE    OF  HAWAII 
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n  every  whisky  drink  your 
own  taste  will  confirm  this 
judgment  of  generations 


Mar. 

8-9 

Loan i a ka  Skeet  Club,  Moiristown,  .\.  J. 

Mar. 

9 

Pacific  Rod  &  Gum  Club.  San  Francisco.  Gal 

Mar. 

9 

Kodak  Gun  Club,  Rochester,  X.  V. 

Mar. 

9-10 

Cat  Cay  Gun  Club,  Cat  Cay,  Bahamas 

Mar. 

23 

Salinas  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Mar. 

23 

Brooks  Ave.  Gun  Club.  Rochester,  X.  V. 

Mar. 

21-23 

Peckaway  Skeet  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

Mar. 

30 

Firestone  Skeet  Club,  Akron.  O. 

Mar. 

30 

Garlock  Trap  &  Field  Club,  Palmyra,  X.  V. 

To  Feb.  1 
Feb.  1-2 
Feb.  3-5 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  22-Mar.  1 
Mar.  1-2 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  22-30 
Mar.  24-29 
Mar.  23-30 
Mar.  28-Apr.  5 


Feb.  5 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  11 

Feb.  22 


To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 
To  Feb.  1 


To  Feb.  2 
To.  Feb.  2 
To.  Feb.  2 
To.  Feb.  2 
To.  Feb.  2 


BROWN  FORMAN  DISTILLERY  CO..  INC.,  m  Louisville,  in  Kentucky 


Feb.  19- Apr. 
Feb.-Mar.  2 
Feb.-Mar.  2 


Feb.-Mar.  2 
February 

Feb.-Mar  2 
Feb.-Mar.  23 
Feb.-Mar.  31 
Feb.-Apr.  21 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Camellia  Show,  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Camellia  Show,  River  Oaks  Garden  Club,  Houston,  Tex. 

American  Carnation  Society,  Annual  Show  and  Meeting,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Horticultural  Society  oe  X.  V.  Show  and  Lecture,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Home  and  Flower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

River  Oaks  Garden  Club,  Houston.  Tex. 

International  Show,  Xew  York. 

Mass.  Hort.  Society,  Xew  England  Spring  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 
Greater  St.  Louis  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Philadelphia  Show,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Annual  National  Flower  and  Garden.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Chicago  Show,  Chicago,  111. 


DRAFT   HORSE  SALES    1  PERCHERONS) 

Madison  County  Percherox  Assn.,  London.  O. 
Michigan  Draft  Horse  Breeders  Assn.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Oklahoma  Purebred  Horse  and  Jack  Assn.,  Stillwater.  Okla 
Wanstrath  and  Schwier.  Greeusburg,  Ind. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Hokusai  Exhibition,  Columbia  University,  X.  Y. 

Greek  Yases,  Walters  Gallery.  Baltimore.  Md. 

"The  Painter  Looks  At  Music."  The  Downtown  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Edwin  Booth  Grossman,  Marie  Harriman  Gallery,  X.  Y. 

Henry  E.  Schnackenburg  Murals.  Art  Student's  League,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Puma,  Boxestell  Gallery,  X.  Y. 

Sculpture  by  The  Blind,   Paintings  by   Bezalel  Schatz,  Carstairs 

Carroll  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  by  George  Eraque,  Valentine  Galleries,  X.  Y. 
Prize-Winning  Paintings.  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Nicholas  De  Molas,  Stage  Designs.  Knoedler  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Exhibition-  Society  of  Washington   Artists.  Exhibition  of 

Miniature     Painters.     Sculptors,     Gravers,     Corcoran  Gallery, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco  Mis.  of  Art,  Cal. 
Cartoons  by  David  Low,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
Water  Colors  of  Nantucket  Houses,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Persian  Architecture  Photographs,  Brooklyn  Museum,  X.  Y. 
Leading  American  Watercolorists,  Rowlandson  Drawings  and  Prints, 

American  Abstract  Artists,   Silk   Screen  Prints.   Drawings  by 

Charlotte  Trowbridge,  Paintings  by  James  H.  Fitzgerald,  Seattle 

Art  Museum,  Wash. 
Contemporary  American   Haxdwovex   Textiles,  Davenport  Municipal 

Art  Gallery,  Davenport,  la. 
Sue  May  Gill  Portraits,  Ferargil  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition-  by  Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  Macbeth  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

"Malleable  Metals  in  Diverse  Design"  Cooper  L'nion  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Louis  Bosa,  Schneider-Gabriel  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Soviet  Prints,  San  Francisco  Mis.  of  Art,  Cal. 

600  Years  of  Sporting  Literature,  Grolier  Club,  N.  Y. 

El  Greco  Exhibition-  for  Greek  Relief,  Knoedler  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

20  Years  of  Water  Colors,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Cartoons,  Drawings  by  Louis  Raemakers,  Grand  Central  Gal.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Ceramic  Society.  National  Arts  Club,  N.  Y. 

Panel  Exhibition-,  Architectural  League,  N.  Y. 

"The  City  in  The  Graphic  Arts",  Baltimore  Museum  of  Arts,  Md. 
Vlaminck,  Early-  axd  Late  Works,  Lilenfeld  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Elisee  Maclet,  Perls  Galleries,  X.  Y. 

Views  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Technique   of  Japanese   Print,   Paintings   and   Sculpture   by  Clare 

Falkenstein,  San  Francisco  Mus.  of  Art,  Cal. 
Paintings  from  Whitney  Museum,  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  O. 
Paintings  by  Leon  P.  Smith,  Uptown  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Oils,  Water  Colors  by  Six  Americans,  Barbizon-Plaza  Gallery,  N.  ^  . 
Drawings  by  Corr*do  Cagli.   Paintings  by  Alexander   Corazzo,  San 

Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 
Paintings  by  Nordfelt,  Lilenfeld  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Japanese  Priest  Robes,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 
Prize-Winning  Houses.  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 
" Wi i-liams burg-Colon i al  City,"  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
Paintings  by  Willard  Cummings,  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Contemporary   British   Paintings,   Smith   College   Museum   of  Art, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Emma  Thursby  Memorial,  New  York  Historical  Society,  N.  Y. 
Society'  of  American  Miniature  Painters,  Grand  Central  Gal.,  X.  Y 
Paintings  from  Whitney  Museum  Collection,  Detroit  Art  Inst.,  Mich. 
San  Francisco  Art  Assn.,  San  Francisco  Mus.  of  Art,  Cal. 
Japanese  Paintings,  Yvette  Chevalerie,  Grand  Central  Gal.,  N.  Y 
Paintings  by  Charles  Curtis  Allen,  Grand  Central  Gal.,  N.  Y. 
Contemporary    American    Sculpture,    Water   Colors,    Drawings  and 

Prints,  Whitney  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Portraits  through  45  Centuries,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
•'The  City",  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Prints,  by  Francesco  Goya;  Paintings  and 
Gouaches  by  Peppino  Mangravite,  Century  of  Discovery  in  Prints, 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 

Cezanne  to  Picasso,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

Water  Colors,  Oils,  Assembled  by  George  Elmer  Browne,  Dufay 
Paintings,  Miami  Valley  Camera  Club,  Dayton  Art  Inst.,  O. 

Annual  Exhibition  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila.,  Pa. 

19th  Century  French  Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y. 

David  E.  Cronin.  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  X.  Y. 

Color  in  Art,  Allbright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COl'N  T  II  Y   L  I  F  E 


ENTRANCE  FRONT 


^/his  Very  Beautiful 

Lakefront  Home 

w  ith  over  IOO  Acres  and  fully 
Half  a  Mile  of  Shore  Frontage 

on  the  northernmost  end  of 

Lake  Winnebago,  East  Central  Wisconsin, 

in  the  most  picturesque  and  desirable 
residential  area  of  the  twin  cities, 

NEENAH '  Menasha, 

can  be  bought  for  considerably 
Less  than  Half  its  Cost. 

the  extraordinarily  charming  HOUSE,  of  English  country  style,  long  and 
rambling  in  design,  and  built  but  a  dozen  years,  is  of  the  finest,  most  solid 
brick,  stone,  concrete  and  steel  construction,  with  roof  of  special  hand-made 
tiles,  and  up-to-date  equipment  and  appointments  of  first  quality.  At  one 
end  is  a  delightful  high  gabled  and  beamed  lounge  room,  with  fireplace,  a 
later  addition  to  the  original  structure,  while  other  features  of  the  main  floor  are  the 
entrance  hall,  coat  room,  very  large  beamed  living  room  with  handsome  oak  paneling 
from  an  old  English  castle  and  a  fireplace  at  each  end ;  library,  tap  room,  paneled  din- 
ing room,  also  with  fireplace;  2  lavatories,  and  complete  kitchen  and  service  wing  with 
refrigerating  room,  laundry  and  boiler  rooms.  The  2nd  floor  comprises  4  fine  master 
bedrooms  with  4  baths,  including  a  master  suite  with  dressing  room  and  enclosed 
shower  besides;  also  a  sitting  room,  sewing  room,  and  service  quarters  of  4  rooms 
with  2  baths.  The  3d  floor  is  used  solely  for  storage  space.  City  water  and  electricity; 
low  pressure  vapor  heating  system. 

at  convenient  distances  from  the  house  are  2  garages,  a  chauffeur's  apartment 
combined  with  one,  a  toolhouse  with  the  other ;  also  a  gate  lodge. 
the  grounds  are  of  widely  varying  character — beautifully  landscaped  and  planted 
along  the  waterfront  and  about  the  house,  with  an  attractive  terrace  just  outside  the 

great  living  room;  elsewhere  wooded,  in 


EDGE  OF  THE  LAKE 


AN  ENTRANCE  DETAIL 


a  virtually  natural  state.  Some  acres  of 
marshland  a  short  way  offshore  afford 
excellent  duck  shooting  in  season.  The  ONE  END  OF  LIVING  ROOM 

main  portion  of  the  irregular  shore  line  is  protected  by  a  steel-faced  bulkhead,  or  sea  wall, 
and  adjoining  is  a  fine  sandy  bathing  beach.  Another  section,  reached  by  way  of  a  bridge, 
provides  sheltered  harborage  for  yachts,  and  here  are  2  boathouses  accommodating,  respec- 
tively, a  motor  boat  of  60-foot  length  or  more,  and  one  of  over  40  feet  besides  a  smaller  craft. 
lake  winnebago  is  a  fine  body  of  water  some  35  miles  long  with  Neenah  and  Menasha 
at  its  head,  separated  by  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  affords  ideal  facilities  for  boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing,  etc.,  as  well  as  an  utterly  fascinating  outlook. 

certain  items  of  the  furnishings,  especially  made  or  adapted  for  their  present  use,  will  be 
available  with  the  property. 


GATE  LODGE 


Inspection  by  appointment 

Sudler  6?  Company 

75  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  111. 

or 

Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


THE  LOUNGE 
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GEORGIA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


Southeastern  Game  Lands  For  Sale 


Developed 


Undeveloped 


Each  year  we  inspect  thousands  of  acres  of  available  game  lands 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  At  present  we 
have  extensive  listings  of  large  and  small  preserves  especially  adapted 
to  the  shooting  of  Quail,  Wild  Turkey  and  Waterfowl.  Many  from 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  can  be  recommended  as  sound 
investments  at  this  time,  since  farming  and  the  growing  of  high 
grade  pine  timber  can  be  combined  with  development  of  game. 

STODDARD,  JENKINS  &  TIFT 


We  specialize  in  Quail  Lands 


HERBERT  L.  STODDARD 
Thomasville,  Ga. 


JOHN  T.  JENKINS 
28  Broad  St. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


RICHARD  TIFT 

Albany,  Ga. 


CONNECTICUT 


j  EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY!  g 

g  Beautiful  Westchester  Country  Estate  H 

g  Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  we  g 

g  offer  for  sale  at  great  sacrifice,  one  = 

g  of    the    most    attractive    and    best  g 

g  located  country  estates  of  moderate 

size  in  nearby  Westchester  County,  g 

g  37  minutes  from  New  York  City.     In  = 

g  secluded  and  exclusive  location,  bor-  g 

g  dering  a  beautiful   golf  course,  the  g 

g  main  residence  commands  extensive  g 

=  and  attractive  views  of  the  country-  g 

g  side.    Of  beautiful  architecture  and  g 

g  brick    construction,    it    contains    on  g 

g  the  first  floor:   large  reception   hall,  m 

g  living  room,  dining  room,  den,  break-  = 

g  fast   room,   butler's   pantry,    kitchen,  g 

g  servants'  dining  room;  6  master  bed-  g 

g  rooms,    4    master    baths;    excellent  g 

g  servants'  accommodations.     Outbuild-  g 

g  ings     include     large     garage     with  g 

g  chauffeur's  quarters,  stable  with  box  g 

g  stalls  and  cow  stanchions.    15  acres  g 

g  of  land  including  fertile  fields,  gar-  g 

g  dens,  woodland,  and  a  large  brook,  g 

:  An  outstanding  bargain!  g 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC.  j 

=  Suburban  and  Country  Properties  s 

M  527  5th  Av.,  N.Y.C.    MUrray  Hill  2-8355  s 


DAIRY  FARM 

Value  $110,000 

15  rooms,  modern  impvts.,  100  pedigreed 
cattle,  horses,  implements,  trucks,  milk 
route,    acreage.      Sickness.  Sacrifice, 
$55,000.    Cash  $25,000. 
Leotta  Kingston 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Paying  Farm 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

130  acres,  good  soil,  modern  dwelling,  slate 
roof,  hardwood  floors,  bath,  electricity.  Good 
barns,  garage,  chicken  house  50  x  60.  Small 
guest  house.  $11,000. 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 

Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  MEXICO 
COUNTRY  ESTATE 

In  Rio  Grande  Valley 
near  Santa  Fe 

Ideal  all  year  climate.  Full  view 
two  ranges  mountains.  Twelve 
acres,  including  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum  orchards  in  full  bearing. 
Magnificent  large  shade  trees,  land- 
scaping, shrubs,  lawns.  Patio,  ala- 
meda,  terrace.  Rose  garden,  wis- 
taria pergola  started.  Caretaker's 
house,  garage,  shower,  and  master's 
house  with  living  room  25  x  15  ft., 
bedroom  18  x  18  ft.,  large  study, 
bathroom,  extra  lavatory.  All 
new.  Pueblo  architecture,  hard- 
wood floors,  gas,  electricity.  Kit- 
chen, dining  room,  extra  bedroom 
under  construction.  Readv  Tune, 
1941.    Price  $20,000.  Terms. 

R.  Singer   416  Arlington  Place  Chicago 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    troptrtUt  —  Plantationt 
Town  Homes 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 


24  Broad  St. 


Phone  65  21 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.        Tel.  276-2 


AVON 

A  completely  stocked  and  successfully  oper- 
ated dairy  farm  on  improved  road.  Good 
nine  room  house,  small  tenant  house,  barn 
for  50  head,  stable.  2  car  garage.  Broad 
fields,  brook  watered  pasture.  For  sale  with 
or  without  stock.  For  appointment  com- 
municate with 

EDWARD  C.  MULVILLE 


Aetna  Lace 
Norfolk,  Conn. 


235  Collins  St. 
Hartford.  Conn. 


COUNTRY  HOME 
OR  FARM 

8  rms.  3  baths,  oil  heat.  New  roof,  chim- 
ney, cellar,  etc.  Old  paneling  and  floors 
retain  old  charm.  Brooks,  pondsite,  stable, 
garage.  14  acres,  more  available;  just  off 
main  road. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Woodbiry.  Conn. 

Tel.  159 


—  OVER  50  YEARS  — 

Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

rish8A\arvin 

SINCE   1 889 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  Hill  2-6525 

Branch  Offices  4  Representatives 
in  Westchester  County  &  Southern  Connecticut 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
East  42nd  Street, 

New  York 
ML    Hill  2-6561 
lOffices  open  every  day) 


^1 


tucoarouTiD 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

NEWLY  COMPLETED,  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  residence  of  Colonial 
type  with  over  5  acres  in  a  restricted 
locality,  overlooking  a  private  lake  :  living 
room  and  pine-paneled  library,  both  with 
fireplaces ;  dining  room,  lavatory  and  full 
service  equipment ;  4  master  bedrooms, 
each  with  its  tiled  bath ;  2  rooms  and 
bath  in  servants'  wing:  all  up-to-date 
improvements— oil  burner,  insulation,  air- 
conditioning,  etc. :  2-car  garage :  fine  pri- 
vate swimming  pool.    Priced  at  $45,000. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65   Broad    Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel  4.1111 


Rumson,  New  Jersey 
For  Sale 

With  or  without  Furnishings 
Small  estate  of  IV2  acres 

5  Master  Bedrooms,  3  Baths,  ample 
service  accommodations,  2  car  garage, 
modem  oil  burning  beating  plant. 
Grounds  attractively  planted  with 
shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  and  fruit 
trees.  Formal  garden,  fountain,  % 
acre  of  woods,   rustic   summer  house. 


With  annual  taxes  less  than  $300, 
an  econ  omical  hea  t  ing  pi  ant  and  but 
two  in  help  needed  to  serve  as  cook- 
maid  and  butler-chauffeur- gardener, 
running  expenses  and  maintenance  costs 
are  modest. 

This  property  ideal  as  a  permanent 
home  or  as  a  summer  residence  for 
a  small  family  that  desires  exclusive- 
ness  and  comfort  at  moderate  cost. 
Send  for  illustrated  brochure. 

Price  $20,000  Unfurnished 
PHILIP  B.  TOWN  LEY.  Owner 
60  Shipman  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mitchell  2-1253 


MORRISTOWN-BERNARDSVIILE 

Farms,  country  homes,  $10,000  to 
$25,000,  commuting  area.  Send  for  list 
of  25  carefully  selected  properties. 

EUGENE  V.  WELSH 

143  Morris  St.         Morristown,  N.  I. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  &  VICINITY 

30  miles  from  New  York.    38  to 
50  minute  rail  service  Penn.  R.R. 
Country  homes  and  lands. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Jas.  A.  O'Connell  Co. 

Phones  80-81  392  George  St. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Center  entrance  colonial  farm  house  retain- 
ing all  of  its  originality,  wide  oak  board 
floors,  old  hardware,  fireplaces,  carved 
mantels;  S  rooms.  2  baths,  all  modern  con- 
veniences; large  barns,  garage,  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  first  class  condition ;  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  trout  brook,  lake  available. 
45  acres  nearly  all  tillable,  long  road  front- 
age, located  5  min.  from  express  station.  1 
hr.  30  min.  from  X.  Y.  C.  by  motor. 
Price  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


DARIEN 

SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.   5-1436   REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths;  2-car  garage;  2  or 
more  acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned — 
include  library  or  game  room  at  lower 
ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 

Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westpon,  Conn. 


Telephone.  5103 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

COUNTRY  homes, 
farms  and  acreage 
MOREAU 
STODDARD 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE 
COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


COLONIAL  HOUSE 

FOR  SALE— On  2  acres  with  250  feet  of 
lake  frontage.  Living  room  and  dining  room 
open  on  porch  overlooking  lake:  4  master 
bedrooms.  2  baths.  2  maids'  rooms  and 
bath;  oil  burner;  two  car  garage.  Owner 
transferred  to  West.    Firm  price  of  $16,000. 

Brokers  protected. 

THE.  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  668  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MONTANA 


WHITEHALL  RANCH 

12.000  acres,  S.000  deeded  and  4,000  leased. 
Adjoining  Bull  Mountain  grazing  district. 
Well  balanced  for  sheep  and  cattle,  300  a. 
irrigated  from  creek  running  through  place. 
10  room  ranch  house,  bams,  corrals,  etc. 
Gold  and  silver  mines.  $5  per  acre. 
Box  36  Laurel,  Montana 


COTTAGE  BY  THE  SEA 
MONTECO    BAY,  JAMAICA 
B.  W.  I. 

This  delightful  cottage,  in  the  newer  residential  area  of  famous  Montego 
Bay,  was  formerly  occupied  by  one  of  Jamaica's  leading  citizens,  now  in 
England  doing  war  work. 

It  has  been  completely  done  over  during  recent  months. 

Three  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living  room,  enclosed  porch,  garage,  lawn 
and  neat  grounds. 

The  wonderful  white  sands  of  Montego  Bay — finest  bathing  in  the  world, 
bar  none — is  not  fifty  feet  away.  Four  of  the  best  hotels  of  the  town  are 
within  five  minutes'  walk  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  do  their  own 
housekeeping. 

Life  in  Jamaica  is  pleasant,  easy,  charming  and  inexpensive. 

Write  now  to  Box  711.  Country  Life.  1270  Sixth  Avenue. 
\etr  York  or  telephone  J.  Kiely,  Butterfield  8-6880,  .\'eu>  York 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ARIZONA 


PICKERING 

Pickering  Valley  country  home,  where 
following  the  hounds  means  hard  riding; 
72  acres,  beautiful  high  rolling  ground, 
remodeled  old  stone  house,  attractive 
first  floor  includes  two  guest  rooms  and 
two  baths;  four  master  bedrooms,  sleep- 
ing porch,  two  baths,  servants'  quarters, 
hot  water  heat;  farmer's  house;  barn; 
garage;  tennis  court;  swimming  pool.  A 
most  complete  country  home  convenient 
to  Paoli  for  trains  to  Philadelphia. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

J.  M.  FRONEFI  ELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


Main  Line  Properties 

McM  ullin  &  McMullin 

1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  049S 


VIRGINIA 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

Plantation  of  925  acres  with  600  acres  in 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  balance  in  val- 
uable timber.  4  miles  water  front,  good  sand 
beach  and  finest  boat  harbor  in  Virginia.  In 
splendid  community  and  within  l'/i  hours' 
drive  of  Richmond.  To  settle  an  estate  the 
plantation  may  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  replacement  value  of  the 
improvements  alone. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldcj.  -  Richmond,  Va. 

(Brokers'  Co-operation  invited) 


NEVADA 


SHOW  PLACE  OF  NEVADA 

1700  ac.  deeded;  92  ac.  hay  land;  350 
heail  Government  cattle  permit.  Im- 
provement s — exceptionally  attractive 
modern  owner's  home,  box  stalls,  all 
necessary  ranch  buildings,  equipment 
and  machinery.  Taxes  $329.51.  Over- 
looks Pyramid  Lake  50  miles  north  of 
Reno.  Fishing,  boating  and  swimming 
in  the  lake.    Price  $65,000— no  trades. 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO.,  AGENT 

ARIZONA  AND  CALIFORNIA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 


300  Rowan  Bids. 
Los  Angeles 


302  Security  Bldo. 

Phoenix 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Farm  or  Estate 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Desires  to  make  change.  Married.  Agri- 
cultural College  Graduate,  experienced  all 
branches  estate  work;  general  farming,  live- 
stock, gardening  etc.  Best  references,  abilitv 
and  character. 


Box  45 


Country  Life 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  management  of 
private  estates  or  institute,  open  for  engagement.  Scientific 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training 
in  England  and  Scotland  Expert  grower  of  all  choice  fruits, 
plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outside.  Vast 
experience  at  all  landscape  work,  laying  out  and  renovating 
old  places,  making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  planting  of  large 
and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  farming,  care 
of  purebred  cattle,  poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation 
of  farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions,  thorough 
manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get  results.  Highest  of 
recommendations  as  to  ability  and  character.    Age  55. 

Box  1616  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Bucks  County  Farm-Estate-For  Sale 

THRILLING  hill  top 
setting.  Near  Dela- 
ware River,  in  beautiful 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  65 
miles  from  New  York, 
1 ;l  i  hours  driving  time. 
Commuting  service 
from  Flemington,  N.  J. 
(18  minutes  drivel.  75 
acres,  partly  fenced 
with  new  post  and  rail 
fence.  Main  house  not 
remodeled.  Guest  cot- 
tage with  electric 
kitchen  and  tile  bath.  Horse  barn  with  box  stalls  and  tack  room.  Artesian  well. 
Superb  2  acre  lawn — rose  garden  with  Summer  house.  Extensively  landscaped 
and  planted.  Absolute  privacy  and  seclusion,  yet  only  10  minutes  to  nearest 
shopping  center.  Taxes  only  $75  a  year.  (No  State  income  tax.)  Abundant 
game.  Grand  riding  country.  No  Brokers.  For  appointment  write  to  owner, 


BOX  46.  COUNTRY  LIFE 


1270  SIXTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


A  Mountain  Home' 


IN  VIRGINIA 

just  over-night  by  sleeper  from  New  York 

Ideally  situated  2,000  feet  in  the  mountains  and  accessible  to  two  ex- 
cellent golf  courses,  tennis,  famous  mineral  baths,  fox-hunting,  shoot- 
ing and  unexcelled  riding.  Home  of  sturdy  timber  construction  with 
conveniences  for  year-round  enjoyment.  A  delightful  mountain  retreat 
of  114  acres  with  stables  for  saddle  horses  or  hunters.  Write  to — 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 

Land  and  Estate  Brokers 
MONTICELLO  HOTEL  BLDG.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


From 


MIDDLEBURG 

The  Rappahannock  River 


To 


ESTATES,  HORSE  BREEDING 
FARMS,    CATTLE  RANCHES 

The  Leicestershire  of  America 

Folder  on  Request 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

Fox  View  Farm 
P.  O.  The  Plains,  Va. 
Tel.  Middleburg  22 


DAIRY  FARM 

60  cow  dahy  farm,  self  supporting,  grossing 
$12,000.00  per  year.  Modern  up-to-date 
barns,  equipment,  etc.  10  room  house.  2 
baths,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  telephone. 
Buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Offered, 
stocked  and  equipped  to  settle  an  estate. 
Inspection  by  appointment  only. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER,  Realtor 

Orange  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

5665  acres,  20-room  mansion,  5  miles 
waterfront.  Washington,  D.C.,  2  hours. 
State  highway.  Sell  all  or  part.  60-page 
catalog,  estates,  farms,  waterfronts. 

ALLISON  8C  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 


-WARRENTON 

Crazing  Farms 


550  acres  $40.00  per  acre 
360  acres  $34.00  per  acre 
Investment  Farms 
and 

Colonial  Estates 
In  the  best 
Residential  Sections 

For  particulars  apply 

J.   GREEN  CARTER 

WARRENTON     Tel.  136  VIRGINIA 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

VIRGINIA  COLONIAL  ESTATES 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


PIEDMONT  VIRCINIA 

Near  Charlottesville.  Blue  Grass  stock  and 
dairy  farm,  520  acres.  Attractive  Ante-Bellum 
home  of  10  rooms,  bath  and  electric  lights. 
Daily  barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  Splen- 
did view  and  magnificent  English  boxwood 
garden.  Sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate  at  $30,- 
000  including  dairy  herd,  milk  contract,  stock 
and  farm  equipment. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldo.  •  Richmond,  Va. 

(Brokers'  Co-operation  invited) 


ALBEMARLE 
COUNTY 
VIRCINIA 

Colonial  Estate  of  over  700 
acres  in  highly  desirable 
residential  neighborhood. 
Brick  residence  of  8  rooms 
and  2  baths.  Public  service 
electric  power.  3  barns,  2  tenant 
houses  and  other  outbuildings.  Fine  old 
box  hedges.  Over  500  acres  in  culti- 
vated and  grazing  land,  well  watered 
and  adapted  to  raising  horses,  cattle 
and  other  livestock. 


THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 
VIRGINIA 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 


OAK  CREEK 

AND 

VERDE  VALLEY 

RANCHES,  FARMS  AND 
HOMESITES 

Information  regarding 
this  climatic  paradise 
and  scenic  wonderland 
of  Arizona* 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD,  ARIZONA 

*The  out-of-door  scenes 
of  many  major  film 
productions  are  made 
in  this  area.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for 
technicolor. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHM  AN -GRANT 

Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

500  acre  water-front  plantation  located  on 
lower  Chester  River,  now  being  profitably 
Tarmed.  Especially  adapted  for  beef  cattle, 
breeding  farm,  or  dairy  farming.  One  mile 
shore  frontage.  This  plantation  is  very  rea- 
sonably priced  and  has  never  been  offered  for 
sale. 

For  complete  particulars  of  this  and  all 
other  well-situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices  on  the  entire 
peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CH  ESTERTO  WN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  twenty-five  exclusively 
listed  farms  on  request. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

Queen  Ann's  County 
Centreville  Maryland 


Maryland  Waterfront  Estate 

120  acres  on  the  beautiful  lower  Patuxent 
River,  sand  beach,  private  dock,  landlocked 
harbor.  Attractive  house  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences. Guest  cottage,  servants  cottage  and 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings.  This  farm  has 
everything  a  waterfront  farm  should  have  and 
Is  in  a  fine  section.  Price  $32,000.00.  taxes 
only  $160.00. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ISO  V 

Maryland  Farms 

Pri- 

1  . 
465  AC 

ty  Boy 

100  N. 

For  other  rjrm,    jll  iilM.  **€ 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

Euraw  Street  Balrimo 

re.  Md 

MARYLAND   EASTERN  SHORE 

WATERFRONT  PROPERTIES 
SALE  RENT 

Chesapeake  Bay  &  Tributaries — a  few  bettei 
class  homes  for  rent  or  sale.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Modem  in  every  detail.  Escape 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  north  and  heat  of 
the  south. 

H.  WRICHTSON  DAWSON 

St.    Michaels  Maryland 


FEBH  U  A  It  V,   19  4  1 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


AMONG  THE  JOLLY  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY: 
THE  LAUNDRY  AND  THE  TELEPHONE 


When   we  discovered  that  it 
cost  more  to  have  the  cur- 
tains  washed  than  to  buy  new 

ones,  that  settled  it.  We  decided 

?  ^  -  .  *- 

then  and  there  that  the  laundry 
problem  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  telephone — and  of  that 
more  later)  is  just  about  the 
toughest  test  that  country  folks 
have  to  meet. 

Now,  it's  generally  understood 
that  people  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try use  far  more  linen  than  those 
who  live  in  town. 

To  begin  with,  country  houses 
are  so  much  bigger  than  the  cor- 
responding apartments  in  the 
city;  it's  hard  to  imagine  a  coun- 
try house  without  guest  rooms 
and,  pray  tell  me,  please,  when 
were  you  last  asked  to  spend  the 
week-end  in  someone's  city  apart- 
ment ? 

Guests  mean  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  and  towels,  laid  out  not  for 
the  traditional  week,  but  only  for 
a  day  or  two.  Guests  mean  good 
sheets  and  towels — well,  perhaps 
not  so  good  as  those  pink  French 
linen  jobs  your  wife  has  ear- 
marked for  her  own  use  but  cer- 
tainly better  than  those  set  over 
in  the  corner  for  the  kids. 

No,  only  ordinary  sheets  and 
towels  just  won't  do  for  the  coun- 
try. Not  only  have  you  got  to  have 
good  ones  for  yourselves,  consid- 
ering how  exhausting  life  in  the 
country  can  be,  special  ones  for 
special  guests,  from  whom  Heaven 
protect  us,  and  good  enough  ones 
for  everybody  else — but.  if  you 
believe  in  the  advertisements,  you 
have  to  have  them  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  markings  and  colors. 

Yes,  the  country  linen  closet 
bulges. 


What  I  mean  is  that  it  would 
bulge  if  you  could  only  send  your 
stuff  to  the  laundry  and  get  it 
back  in  some  reasonably  recogniz- 
able form,  as  you  can  in  town. 
The  linen  closet  doesn't  bulge 
simply  because  this  hope  cannot 
be  fulfilled. 

What  do  you  have  to  do? 

You  have  to  keep  jumping 
from  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  to 
the  other,  and  back  again.  Either 
you  drag  the  bag  to  the  nearest 
delighted  Chinaman,  whose  laun- 


5IN(,  POY 
LAUNDRY 


dry  seems  to  be  built  around  his 
mangle  and  his  lichee-nuts,  or 
you  put  in  some  mighty  expensive 
equipment  and  try  to  find  a  local 
representative  of  the  female 
branch  of  the  W.P.A.  to  come 
over  for  a  few  hours  and  play 
with  it,  at  her  pleasure. 

Neither  works,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  both  are  costly. 

What's  that?  Why  didn't  some- 
one mention  paper  towels  before? 
Or  paper  curtains ;  you  could  fix 
them  with  the  butt  end  of  a  ciga- 
rette, couldn't  you? 

THE  TELEPHONE 

Most  people  take  the  telephone 
for  granted.  Not  so  in  the  coun- 
try. 


In  town  you  have  the  telephone 
at  your  elbow,  it  is  quite  inexpen- 
sive, and  you  have  the  world 
within  sound  of  your  voice.  In  the 
country  you  have  the  telephone  at 
your  elbow  if  you're  lucky — but 
that  doesn't  do  you  much  good  be- 
cause like  as  not  someone  will  be 
on  the  line,  it's  all  very  expensive, 
and  most  exasperating. 

Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  the  telephone  people  don't 
care  much  about  those  who  live  in 
the  country. 

Just  for  example,  let  me  say 
that  w  had  to  pay  $171  for  our 
poles  when  we  wanted  a  tele- 
phone installed  at  The  Brick  Hor- 
ror. Not  only  that  hut  they  ad- 
vised us  to  run  the  poles  in  the 
direction  of  Pennington,  whereas 
we  do  most  of  our  local  phoning 
to  Lambertville.  which  makes 
practically  every  call  a  long  dis- 
tance proposition.  ("Toll  oper- 
ator?" is  what  the  Girl  With  the 
Golden  Voice  asks  the  minute  we 
pick  up  the  receiver.) 

Sure,  we  kicked — politely.  Two 
charming  young  men  showed  up 
with  maps.  They  could  fix  up  a 
Lambertville  number  for  us  easy, 
if  we'd  only  buy  another  $112 
worth  of  poles  and  hurdle  certain 
other  technical  details.  (You  can 
get  these  from  The  Bride  if  you 
like,  but  I  wouldn't  advise  it.)  We 
decided  to  stick  it  out  on  the  Pen- 
nington line — a  party  line,  if  you 
please — even  though  the  bill  goes 


quite  unblushingly  as  high  as 
$25.42  in  a  month. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  experi- 
ence. 

Alan  Campbell  appeared  at  the 
house  not  so  long  ago.  bearing  the 
grime  and  dust  of  Frenchtown 
and  a  message  from  his  lovely 
wife.  Dorothy  Parker. 

"I'm  here  to  invite  you  to  a 
party,"  he  said  pretty  uncordial- 
ly.  "and  I'm  here  in  person  not 
because  you're  so  damned  impor- 
tant but  because  we  haven't  a 
phone  and  we'll  move  before  we 
put  one  in.  They  want  us  to  pay 
a  piece  of  the  budget  for  a  phone 
when  we  can  see  poles  with  the 
naked  eye !" 

Edna  Ferber.  who  has  an  en- 
chanting house  in  Connecticut, 
will  fume  very  nicely  for  you 
when  you  mention  the  telephone. 
.  .  .  But  then  the  whole  story  is 
told  so  neatly  in  Henry  Tetlow's 
"On  Medlock  Farm."  beginning 
on  page  105. 

Isn't  it  sad  that  the  telephone 
powers  are  so  neglectful  and  ap- 
parently scornful  of  those  of  our 
noble  citizens  who  live  in  the 
country.  They  do  so  little  to 
make  them  happy,  don't  even 
bother  to  speak  to  them.  And  yet 
many  of  the  people  who  now  live 
in  the  country  are  men  and  women 
with  business  interests  in  town 
that  must  certainly  have  some  ap- 
peal to  the  telephone  company, 
are  sometimes  people  who  main- 
tain private  wires  at  considerable 
expense,  always  people  who  can 
afford  to  telephone,  often  people 
with  more  than  one  phone  on  the 
place,  all  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  long  distance  calls,  and 
all  people  who  cannot  do  without 
telephones. 

We  offer  our  good  services  to 
bring  peace  to  the  countryside,  or 
at  least  a  feeling  for  it,  via  the 
telephone.  How  about  it.  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  ? 

BACK  HOME 

That  day  when  a  horse  comes 
back  from  the  races  to  the  farm  is 
always  an  exciting  one. 

It  doesn't  really  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  lie  or  she's  won 
or  not:  it's  just  nice  to  have  'em 
back  home. 

I  imagine  some  feeling  of  this 
>ort  must  have  gone  through  Bill 
and  Anita  Clothier  when  Hench- 
man finally  got  back  home.  They'd 
taken  him  from  their  place  out- 
side Philadelphia  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Hunt  Cup — rather  reluctant- 
ly, because  he'd  had  four  hard 
races    in    five    weeks    and  they 


weren't  at  all  sure  he  was  ready 
for  another.  And  he  wasn't  ready, 
either,  going  down  at  the  second 
fence,  then  galloping  off  by  him- 
self without  his  rider — into  the 
woods ! 

We  had  something  of  the  feel- 
ing when  Dixie  came  back  from 
Empire  City.  (I  stayed  home  from 


SKETCHES  BY  GORDON  ROSS 


the  office  to  help  welcome  her.) 
She'd  started  twice,  bucked  her 
shins,  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
straining  her  ankles — and  had 
earned  all  of  $75. 

It  wasn't  her  fault  she  hadn't 
won.  She  had  a  world  of  speed; 
really  too  much  speed  for  her  un- 
developed bones.  Why  did  we  ask 
so  much  of  such  a  baby?  Why  did 
we,  of  all  people,  after  decrying 
over  and  over  again  in  these  pages 
the  hard  use  made  of  American 
two-year-olds,  ever  decide  to  send 
this  delicate  youngster  to  the 
races  this  year? 

Well.  Dixie's  back  home  fresh 
and  keen  as  ever.  She'll  have  time 
in  which  to  grow,  a  winter  in 
which  to  harden.  Next  year,  with 
a  fair  break  in  luck,  she'll  have 
another  chance  and  perhaps  live 
up  to  the  promise  she's  shown. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  having 
animals  around  the  place  is  the 
hope  and  interest  they  continually 
awaken  in  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
scheme  of  country  living — espe- 
cially for  those  brought  up  not  as 
farmers  but  as  hungry,  city  dwell- 
ers— is  a  lesson  in  hope,  in  com- 
posure, in  relaxation. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  designed  to 
settle  a  man  down  (or  a  woman, 
for  that  matter)  as  the  feeling 
that  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow.  The  field  you're  plow- 
ing won't  be  green  again  for 
weeks ;  the  cow  won't  calf  for 
months.  The  filly  won't  run  for  a 
year,  even  if  you're  lucky ;  won't 
produce  a  foal — the  job  you  got 
her  to  do — for  at  least  three ! 

Perhaps  we  have  here  one  rea- 
son why  so  many  people,  intelli- 
gent people,  want  to  go  back  to 
the  country.  Certainly  you  have 
one  reason  why  many  should. 
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Country  Auction 


by  MELVIN  S.  WAX 


The  ancestors  of  New  England's 
Yankees  swapped  the  natives  out 
of  their  country.  They  could  drive  a 
bargain.  It  was  in  their  blood  not  to 
accept  things  as  they  stood,  but  to  try 
for  something  better.  That  trait  was  in 
most  of  the  people  who  came  to  America. 
The  Dutchmen  who  traded  trinkets  for 
Manhattan  had  it,  too. 

Today  on  Cape  Cod,  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  almost  any  place  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  you'll  find 
the  descendants  of  the  Yankee  settlers. 
You'll  find,  also,  that  the  Yankees  still 
drive  a  hard  bargain.  They  like  "Hoss- 
tradin." 

But  today  the  opportunities  are 
limited.  The  natives  don't  have  much 
chance  to  release  their  bent  for  bargain 
hunting.  They  don't  like  cut-rate  stores 
and  basements.  They  want  something 
with  an  element  of  gambling  in  it.  They 
want  someone  to  ask,  "What'll  v'ou 
offer?"  And  they  want  to  answer  back. 
"Well,  it  ain't  worth  nothing  to  me,  but 
I  might  give  a  couple  of  dollars."  Then 
they  want  the  fun  of  arguing,  compro- 
mising, walking  off  knowing  they  got 
the  best  of  it. 

At  country  auctions  you'll  find  them. 

It's  early  spring.  The  hillsides  are 
pale,  but  for  an  occasional  cluster  of 
pine.  It's  morning  and  you  can  still  see 
dew  on  the  grass.  There's  a  clean 
breeze. 

You're  in  western  New  Hampshire. 
Off  the  main  route  along  a  road  rutted 
by  recent  rains.  Cars  are  parked  on 
the  side  of  the  road  and  in  the  clearing 
before  the  farmhouse.  On  a  telegraph 
pole  hangs  the  red  flag  of  the  auctioneer. 
There  are  hay-wagons  and  a  farm  truck, 
but  mostly  old  Pontiacs,  Buicks  and 
Fords.  There's  a  1926  Pierce- Arrow- 
phaeton  and  an  ancient  model  T.  Ming- 
led with  these  you  see  a  few  shiny  auto- 
mobiles with  out-of-state  license  plates 
and  a  station  wagon  that  brought  some 
professors'  wives  from  nearby  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Collapsible  wooden  chairs  stand  in 
front  of  the  bannistered  porch,  but 
there  aren't  enough  to  go  around.  Most 
of  the  men  are  standing.  The  farmers 
have  congregated  in  little  groups,  leav- 
ing the  bidding  to  their  wives.  Some  have 
brought  children  and  their  dogs.  There's 
the  owner  of  a  New  York  store.  He'll 
enter  the  bidding  when  the  antiques 
appear.  The  professors'  wives  and  some 
other  city  women  are  also  interested  in 
antiques.  It's  unlikely  they'll  buv  any- 


thing practical.  Likely  as  not  they'll 
get  stuck. 

On  the  porch,  and  on  the  ground  in 
front,  are  the  smaller  articles.  They 
are  numbered  and  recorded  on  the  auc- 
tioneer's check-sheet ;  as  each  item  is 
sold,  an  assistant  marks  down  the  price. 
Another  takes  the  money. 

The   auctioneer   comes   out   of  the 


house  followed  by  people  who've  been 
inside  inspecting  the  bulkier  items.  He 
raises  his  hand  for  quiet.  He's  large, 
genial,  with  a  high-pitched  voice.  He 
lives  in  Rutland.  He's  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  years  and  averages  two  auc- 
tions a  week  within  100  miles  of  his 
home.  Like  most  auctioneers,  he  works 
on  a  commission  basis. 
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His  shirt-sleeves  are  rolled,  his  bat- 
B  tercd  hat  pitched  precariously  on  the 

back  of  his  head.  He  knows  some  of  the 
people  in  the  audience  by  their  first 
names.  He's  seen  most  of  them. 

"Friends,"  he  cries,  "most  of  you 
know  that  Widow  Brown  left  her  prop- 
erty to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Maynard,  of 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Maynard  has 
seen  fit  to  dispose  of  the  contents  of  this 
house.  Everything  must  go.  Terms  will 
be  strict lv  cash.  No  credit.  Everything 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  bids  will 
be  accepted  after  I  say  'sold'.  Remem- 
ber, your  dollar  talks.  All  right?" 

On  his  table  are  small  articles. 

"I  have  three  dish  towels,"  he  says. 
"Ten  cents"  says  a  lady  on  the  steps. 
She  doesn't  bother  to  look  at  the  towels. 
She's   a   buxom   middle-aged  farmer's 
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wife  who'll  start  the  bidding  on  any 
article,  dish  towel  or  raccoon  coat,  with 
an  offer  of  ten  cents.  After  that,  she 
seldom  enters  a  bid. 

The  auctioneer  chants. 

"I'm  offered  ten  cents  a  quarter 
where?  10-25,  10-25,  25  where?" 

A  couple  of  people  say  15. 

"I've  got  15  cents  all  over  the  house, 
15-25,  15-25,  15-now-25.  25  where? 
Who'll  offer  25  cents  for  the  dish 
towels?" 

A  lady  offers  20. 

"I've  a  bid  of  20  cents."  He  points 
at  the  woman  who  had  offered  15.  "Will 
you  make  it  a  quarter?  20-25,  20-now- 
25,  a  quarter  where?"  The  ladies  shake 
their  heads.  "All  done?  Sold  for  20 
cents !" 

The  chant  is  fast,  difficult  to  under- 
stand. An  assistant  takes  the  three 
dish  towels  to  the  20  cent  bidder.  He's 
accompanied  by  a  money  changer. 

The  auctioneer  holds  up  knives  and 
forks. 

"What  am  I  offered?" 

There  are  no  offers.  The  eccentric 
bidder  on  the  porch  steps  is  busy  talk- 
ing. 

"I'll  throw  in  this  strainer,"  he  says, 
"and  a  doll." 

The  bidding  is  up  to  25  cents. 

"25  now  50,  50  cents  where?  25-35, 
25-now-35,  35  cents  where?" 

The  lady  who  offered  25  cents  thinks 
somebody  raised  her  bid.  Many  bid 
silently  by  raising  their  hands  or  nod- 
ding and  the  audience  is  not  always  able 
to  identify  the  last  bidder.  The  lad}7 
raises  her  own  bid. 

"I'm  offered  35  cents,"  says  the  auc- 
tioneer. "All  done?  Sold  for  35  cents." 

When  there's  no  bidding  on  an  item, 
the  auctioneer  lays  it  back  on  the  table. 
In  time  he  has  quite  a  collection. 

"I'll  sell  the  whole  'kiboodle',"  he 
says.  "What  am  I  offered?" 

The  bidding  gets  to  a  quarter  without 
his  chant.  He's  talking  to  the  checker. 
The  audience  stops. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  cries  cheerily,  "I 
can  catch  up  to  Arou.  I'll  stop  you  if 
you  go  too  high." 

The  "kiboodle"  goes  for  35  cents.  An 
assistant  hands  up  an  American  flag. 

"We  can't  auction  our  country's 
Hag,"  the  auctioneer  exclaims.  There 
are  scattered  hand-claps  as  he  lays  it 
reverently  on  the  floor. 

Next  comes  a  cap  and  gown.  There 
are  giggles  from  the  crowd  and  oh's 
from  the  professors'  wives.  Somebody 
says,  "You'd  think  they'd  want  to  save 
something  like  that."  The  cap  and 
gown  go  to  a  farmer  for  a  quarter.  His 
cronies  pat  him  on  the  back. 

Four  neatly-tied  bundles  of  books  are 
ready.  The  auctioneer  has  tried  to  sell 
each  separately  but  books  are  difficult 
to  get  rid  of. 

"There's  a  lot  of  reading  material 
here,"  he  yells.  "You  can  come  look  at 
the  titles.  Too  man}-  to  read  off." 

Nobody  comes. 

"Some  rainy  day  you're  going  to  be 


glad  you  got  these.  What  am  I  offered?" 

The  lady  on  the  steps  says,  "Ten 
cents." 

"I'm  offered  a  dime.  10-25,  10-25,  10- 
now-25." 

Somebody  says,  "A  quarter." 

The  bidding  goes  to  35  cents,  then 
half  a  dollar,  then  GO  cents.  Someone 
again  offers  a  quarter. 

"Sorry,  mister,"  says  the  auctioneer, 
"we're  going  the  other  way.  I'll  let  you 
know  when  we  get  back  to  a  quarter." 

The  appreciative  audience  laughs. 
The  books  sell  for  GO  cents.  The  bidder 
is  one  of  the  auctioneer's  assistants. 

"What're  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
Curty,  start  a  lending  library?" 

The  audience  laughs  again.  They're 
in  a  good  mood  now.  The  boy  blushes, 
pays  for  his  books,  stacks  them  care- 
fully. 

A  large  oriental  vase  is  up  for  sale. 

"The  husband  of  the  late  widow  was 
a  sea-captain,"  the  auctioneer  explains. 
"In  his  wanderings  over  the  seven  seas 
he  acquired  this  beautiful  vase.  What 
am  I  offered?" 

The  curious  city  folk  do  the  bid- 
ding. The  natives  and  the  experi- 
enced auction-goers  stay  out.  They  sus- 
pect a  plant,  something  worthless  the 
auctioneer  brought  with  him.  Not  all 
auctioneers  use  plants ;  the  confidence 
of  their  audience  is  too  important. 

Those  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  vase  don't  voice  their  suspicions. 
They're  matching  wits  against  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  as  well  as  the  auctioneer. 
They  aren't  going  to  be  fooled,  but 
they're  not  going  to  spoil  any  advan- 
tage the  auctioneer  may  have  gained. 

Don't  forget,  many  country  folk  re- 
sent the  intrusion  of  the  city  slickers. 
They  have  no  compunction  about  bid- 
ding just  to  see  them  skinned.  The  auc- 
tion, is,  after  all,  a  Yankee  pastime. 
They're  particular  about  letting  in  out- 
siders. 

Four  or  five  women  bid  for  the  vase. 
It  narrows  to  a  lively  fight.  The  auc- 
tioneer points  first  at  one,  then  another, 
and  the  winner  gets  it  for  $5.10.  She 
could  have  purchased  the  same  vase  in 
the  city  for  $1.98. 

A  doll's  house  sells  for  35  cents  and 
two  dolls  and  a  miniature  washing  ma- 
chine bring  half  a  dollar.  Three  mas- 
querade costumes,  size  five,  sell  for  25, 
35  and  50  cents.  A  star-spangled  red, 
white  and  blue  skirt  and  blouse,  plus  an 
equally  patriotic  top  hat,  brings  the 
highest  price. 

The  auctioneer's  assistant  has  now 
placed  three  Victrolas  on  the  table.  One 
is  a  fairly  recent  model,  two  are  ancient. 
Why  would  one  lonely  old  widow  have 
three  Victrolas?  Is  this  another  plant? 
No — New  Englanders  are  collectors. 
Things,  old  things,  have  more  value  than 
modern,  up-to-date-with-all-the-latest- 
improvement  articles.  New  Englanders 
don't  abandon  things  because  they  are 
old.  The  Widow  Brown  actually  had 
three  Victrolas  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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Anew  rapprochement  is  to  be  at- 
tempted between  North  and  South 
America  through  the  medium  of  horses 
— and  with  it  will  come  the  first  or- 
ganized effort  to  provide  a  great  new 
market  for  our  breeders. 

Horses  from  this  continent  have,  of 
course,  been  seen  in  and  occasionally 
even  been  sold  to  South  America.  The  re- 
markable horse  Tracery,  bred  in  Ken- 
tucky by  the  late  August  Belmont,  II, 
was  the  best  known  of  a  number  of 
North  American  Thoroughbreds  sent  to 
South  America — but  he  went  via  Eng- 
land, and  he  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  of 
pure  English  blood  despite  his  American 
breeding. 

A  few  boatloads  of  North  American 
horses  were  sent  to  South  America  back 
in  the  days  (1912)  when  racing  was  at 
a  standstill  here  due  to  repressive  legis- 
lation ;  beyond  giving  us  the  pleasure 
which  we  always  feel  when  we  find  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  familiar  strain  in  an  occa- 
sional stake  winner,  the  horses  sefiS  down 
caused  no  very  great  excitement. 

Polo  ponies  have  been  taken  down  by 
North  American  teams  and  played  there 
successfully,  particularly  in  Argentina. 
Some  of  our  best  show  horses  have  been 
exhibited  by  United  States  Army  offi- 
cers, with  outstanding  success,  in  Chile. 
There  have  been  other  American  horses, 
some  of  the  draft  breeds,  which  have 
been  sent  to  other  countries  in  South 
America. 

What  we  have  sent  down,  however, 
has  been  nothing  to  what  they  have  sent 
up. 

Since  1921,  when  the  first  Argentine 
polo  team  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  led  by  Jack  D.  Nelson  and  that 
master  of  the  game,  Lewis  Lacey,  the 
Argentines  have  sold  $849,625  worth  of 
polo  ponies  in  this  country  at  seven  pub- 


New  Markets  for  Old 


by  PETER  FISCHER 


lie  auctions.  How  many  others  were 
sold  to  North  Americans  by  private 
treaty  one  can  only  guess ;  it  must  be  a 
very  pleasant  figure,1  translated  into 
dollars,  from  the  Argentine  point  of 
view. 

The  Argentine  polo  ponies  were, 
many  of  them,  magnificent.  They  were 
largely  of  a  Thoroughbred  type,  free 
running,  fast,  clever,  carefully  and  pa- 
tiently trained.  They  might  easily  have 
started  a  boom  for  all  South  American 
horses,  considering  that  some  of  our 
prominent  polo  players  are  also  inter- 
ested in  racing,  but  thev  didn't. 
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heir  success  might  also  have  en- 
couraged South  Americans  to  send 
up  horses  other  than  polo  mounts,  but 
curiously  that  didn't  happen  either.  The 
great  influx  of  South  American  horses 
that  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  was 
started  by  a  Californian,  C.  H.  Shock- 
ley  of  Los  Angeles,  who  went  to  Chile 
and  brought  back  a  bunch  of  race-horses 
in  193T.  notably  Caballero  2nd  and 
Sahri  2nd. 

Now,  some  of  us  knew  something 
about  Chilean  horses  from  the  polo 
ponies  and  the  stories  of  Chilean  racing 
brought  north  by  D.  Stewart  Iglehart, 
head  of  the  vast  Grace  interests  in  Chile 
and  the  Grace  Line,  whose  wonderful 
ships  travel  between  South  and  North 
American  ports.  Mr.  Iglehart  spent 
many  years  in  Chile,  married  a  lovely 
Chilean  lady;  he  knows  horses,  was  him- 
self a  polo  player  of  ability,  and  his  son. 
Stewart  B.  Iglehart.  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  polo  player  in  the  world 
todav. 


1  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  polo  pony 
was  for  an  Argentine  mount,  Jupiter,  bought 
for  Stephen  Sanford  from  Lewis  Laeey  at 
Fred  Post's  place  on  Lone  Island,  October  12, 
1928,  for  822,000. 


But  from  time  immemorial,  England 
and  France  had  supplied  our  wants  in 
horseflesh.  Even  after  England  decided 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself,  "to  slam  the  door 
in  the  face  of  her  best  customer  2",  we 
continued  to  seek  her  blood.  But  we  be- 
gan to  look  elsewhere. 

We  didn't  look  at  South  America  too 
confidently  at  once,  for  we  hadn't  for- 
gotten the  purchase  in  Argentina  of  the 
great  unbeaten  Ormonde  in  1893  by  the 
late  W.  O'B.  MacDonough  of  Califor- 
nia for  $150,000.  up  to  that  time  the 
greatest  price  ever  paid  for  a  horse.  He 
was  sold  by  a  Seiior  Bocau,  who  neg- 
lected to  mention  the  minor  detail  that 
Ormonde  was  by  that  time  sterile. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  horses  were 
brought  here  from  South  America,  be- 
ginning with  Copiapo  from  Venezuela  in 
1926.  though  they  hardly  substantiated 
any  claim  that  the  racing  below  the 
equator  was  any  better  than  above.  And 
yet.  they  compared  favorably  with 
horses  of  their  own  class  here. 

When  Mr.  Shocklev  imported  his 
Chilean  horses  (as  well  as  a  Chilean 
trainer  and  a  Chilean  jockey)  and  put 
over  an  extraordinary  coup  with  the 
combination  at  Aqueduct  on  June  25, 
1937.  it  focussed  full  attention  on 
South  American  horses  and  started  a 
procession  northward  of  such  excellent 
performers  as  Ligaroti,  Sorteado. 
Olympo.  Don  Mike,  Conde  Rico,  Ra — 
and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  Kayak 
2nd.  bought  ( Continued  on  page  57 ) 

2  The  quotation  from  Salvator's  book, 
"American  Race  Horses — 1937",  refers  of 
course  to  the  stupid  so-called  Jersey  Act  by 
which  the  English,  in  order  to  protect  the  sale 
of  their  own  horses  abroad,  attempt  to  dis- 
credit a  percentage  of  American  Thorough- 
1  reds  by  stamping  them  half-breds.  All  of  the 
progeny  of  Man  o'  War,  for  example,  are 
"half-breds"  to  the  English. 
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ACME.    KWING   CALLOWAY,    EUROPEAN,    HARRIS    &    F.WINC    A    THAYER  PHOTOS 


Walking  on  Air 

by  WILLIAM  B.  POWELL 


If  I  had  my  way,  I  don't  think  I'd 
follow  the  city  folks  who  are  "buying 
a  place  in  the  country."  I'd  turn 
rancher. 

Things  are  a  little  less  jitter}'  in  the 
real  country;  more  in  tune  with  spac- 
iousness. There's  room  to  turn  around 
and  life  holds  more  than  changing  cur- 
rent events. 

The  air  has  a  tang  and  is  so  clean  it 
almost  hurts  city-bred  lungs ;  the  sun 
throws  sharp  shadows.  There's  a  sin- 
cerity behind  the  smile  of  a  Westerner 
— particularly  a  Southwesterner — and 
he's  never  too  busy  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  It's  a  warming  experience  to  a 
New  Yorker  or  a  Chicagoan  accustomed 
to  seeing  streets  filled  with  people,  eyes 
set  dead-ahead  and  faces  void  of  ex- 
pression. 

I'd  probably  go  to  Arizona.  It  com- 
bines the  essence  of  Americanism  with  a 
flavor  as  foreign  as  you  can  find  any- 
where. American  because  it  is  simple, 
friendly,  forthright,  gay;  foreign  be- 
cause of  its  history. 

The  influence  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
the  American  Indian  is  noticeable  every- 
where. Indeed,  in  some  of  the  more  re- 


mote villages  it  is  difficult  to  make  your- 
self understood  in  English.  All  the  towns 
have  their  Mexican  section  and,  when 
3rou  turn  on  your  radio,  you  will  prob- 
ably hear  a  Spanish  serenade  from  a 
station  across  the  border. 

Then  too,  there's  something  about 
the  vast  stretch  of  plain  and  mountain 
range  that  makes  the  Arizona  panorama 
restful,  makes  one  think  that  those  who 
live  on  our  ranches  will  be  less  touched 
by  changing  conditions  than  any  other 
section. 

I haven't  hail  my  way  yet.  I  can  only 
catch  a  train  or  plane,  when  New 
York  occupations  allow,  or  when  I  be- 
come nostalgic  for  those  brilliant  sun- 
sets I  like  to  view  from  Mountain  A. 
outside  Tucson. 

There  must  be  a  good  many  who  feel 
the  way  I  do,  for  each  year  more  people 
are  attracted  to  the  Southwest.  We  go 
there,  put  on  old  clothes  and  don't  take 
them  off  until  it  is  time  to  go  home. 
Perhaps  we  stay  at  a  dude  ranch,  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  those  cramped  by 
conventions. 

Not    far    from    Tucson — anything 


within  100  miles  is  near — are  well 
established  ranches,  each  with  its  own 
good  points. 

Nearest  to  town  is  the  Flying  V,  run 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Gilham.  There's 
the  usual  corral  and  rodeo  gounds  and 
a  nice  polo  field.  One  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  life  at  the  Flying  V,  however,  is 
the  pack  trip  Mr.  Gilham  arranges 
twice  a  week ;  his  parties  go  up  in  the 
wild  back-country  to  a  pine-covered 
mountain  9,000  feet  high. 

A  little  farther  away,  near  Dragoon 
postoffice,  is  the  Triangle  T  Ranch 
where  the  horse  is  master  and  fussy 
people  do  not  belong.  Built  on  land 
broken  up  by  strange  rock  formations, 
the  ranch  is  fascinating.  There  are  no 
facilities  for  games  or  swimming ;  golf 
is  80  miles  away.  You  live  on  your 
horse. 

Near  the  Mexican  border,  14<  miles 
from  Nogales.  is  the  Circle  Z,  run  by  an 
attractive  young  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  Zinsmaster.  At  an  altitude  of  4,000 
feet,  the  Circle  Z  property  abounds  with 
deer.  Mrs.  Zinsmaster  has  tamed  many 
a  young  doe  by  feeding  it  from  the 
bottle. 
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In  recent  years.  Circle  Z  has  become 
a  favorite  place  for  boys  and  girls  to 
pass  their  holidays  and,  in  many  cases, 
families  come  from  home  to  join  them. 
Parents  have  found  that  a  healthy  life 
does  children  more  good  than  a  round 
of  parties — and  the  parents  have  been 
more  healthy  for  it,  too. 

Friends  who  have  moved  to  the  South- 
west tell  me  the  boarding  schools  are 
unusually  well  organized.  Near  Tucson, 
the  Arizona  Desert  School  and  the 
Southern  Arizona  School  are  excellent. 
Each  boy  has  his  own  horse  and  learns 
to  look  after  it  in  the  school  corral. 
Classes  are  held  outdoors  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  students  learn  to  love 
the  simple  ranch  life. 

No  mention  of  Arizona  ranch  life 
would  be  complete  without  something  of 
Wickenburg,  ranch  capital  of  south- 
western America.  About  50  miles  from 
Phoenix,  this  frontier  town  is  the  trade 
center  for  hundreds  of  ranches,  few  of 
which  are  for  dudes.  But  there  are 
enough  good  ones  to  allow  of  a  wide 
choice. 

Probably  the  best  known  is  Remuda. 
run  by  the  hospitable  Jack  Burden. 
Largest  of  the  Wickenburg  ranches,  it 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it 
is  almost  a  resort,  with  a  swimming  pool 
shaped  like  a  grand  piano  and  a  rodeo 
which  compares  not  unfavorably  with 
Cheyenne's. 

The  oldest  ranch  in  Arizona,  the  80 
year  old  Lazy  RC  Ranch,  is  nearby.  A 
glance  at  the  thick  adobe  walls  of  the 
rooms,  the  open  fireplaces  and  stoves, 
the  palm  trees  around  the  ranchhouse. 


and  the  corral,  left  very  much  as  it  was 
in  pioneer  days,  testify  to  its  age. 

In  contrast  to  the  older  and  more 
rugged  ranches,  is  select  Sombrero 
which,  until  two  years  ago,  was  a  charm- 
ing private  home.  It's  roughing  it  de- 
luxe at  Sombrero. 

At  all  these,  dude  ranches  or  private 
homes,  there  is  the  feeling  of  stimulation 
yet  relaxation.  Everyone  is  doing  some- 
thing, saddling  a  horse  to  ride  off  across 
the  desert,  or  watching  the  cowboys 
roping  steers. 

Even  those  who  don't  take  to  ranch 
life  but  are  thinking  of  the  West  as 
lived  at  a  hotel — possibly  because  they 
can't  afford  to  go  abroad — get  the  same 
love  for  the  spaciousness  and  beauty 
which  is  everywhere.  The  hotels  are  ex- 
cellent and.  though  in  many  cases  elab- 
orate, never  become  metropolitan. 

There's  the  Camelback  Inn  not  far 
from  Phoenix.  From  a  distance,  the 
inn  appears  a  cluster  of  adobe  huts  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  below  the  moun- 
tains. As  you  approach,  you  find  these 
are  little  cottages,  each  with  two  bed- 
rooms. The  buildings  that  comprise 
Camelback — the  dining  room  and  main 
lounge,  bath  house  and  bar  by  the  pool, 
and  stables — give  the  appearance  of  a 
village. 

Almost  every  hotel  has  tennis  and 
badminton  courts  and  even  a  few  of  the 
dude  ranches  have  introduced  these  for 
their  guests.  Swimming  pools  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  thev  are  in  Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Though  polo  isn't  played  as  much  as 


in  neighboring  Texas,  where  there  are 
probably  more  polo  fields  than  in  any 
other  territory  in  the  world,  several  of 
the  ranches  have  polo  grounds.  The 
fields  are,  in  most  cases,  far  from  ex- 
cellent but  one  doesn't  need  the  turf  of 
Meadow  Brook  to  enjoy  one's  self. 

Interest  in  the  game  is  growing  rap- 
idly at  the  schools,  and  the  University 
is  arranging  more  and  more  matches 
each  year.  Active  for  twenty  years,  the 
university  team  won  19  of  its  21  games 
in  last  year's  inter-collegiate  competi- 
tion. 

For  anglers,  Arizona  provides  streams 
and  lakes  in  which  mountain  trout 
abound.  Huntsmen  can  find  bear,  elk, 
deer,  wild  duck  and  geese,  mountain 
grouse,  doves  and  quail,  within  easy 
reach. 

If  I  should  decide  that  I  have  taken 
enough  exercise  for  a  while,  I  wouldn't 
have  much  trouble  in  finding  points  of 
interest. 

Near  Tucson,  there  is  a  region  called 
Saguaro,  so  unusual  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing one  does  not  hear  more  of  it.  This 
cactus  park,  with  its  weird  shapes, 
twisted  and  contorted,  is  like  nothing 
that  one  has  ever  seen ;  it  seems  part  of 
the  devil's  playground. 

Perhaps  I'd  visit  Tombstone,  one  of 
America's  famous  ghost  towns.  There 
I'd  see  the  museum  which  houses  the 
relics  of  the  gamblers  and  bandits  of 
boomtown  days.  The  theatre  with  its 
souvenirs  of  Lotta  Crabtree,  Delia  Fox. 
and  of  show  folk  down  to  the  time  of 
Eddie  Foy.  awakens  echoes  from  the 
roaring  past.    (Continued  on  page  39) 


unday  Geese 


by  P.  P.  PITKIN 


Captain  John's  fish  house  was  a 
pleasant  place,  commanding  the 
cove  and  the  beach  road.  We  were 
building  lobster  traps,  he  sawing  and 
hammering,  I  trying  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  knitting  the  heads,  and 
visiting.  The  captain  talked  of  many 
things — money,  lobsters,  work,  laziness 
and,  I  don't  know  why,  laziness  led  to 
shooting. 

Yes,  (said  the  captain)  I've  gunned 
a  deal  in  my  life,  gunnin'  bein'  the 
heighth  o'  my  enj'yment.  Done  much 
on't  alone,  though  it's  lonesome  work 
some  o'  the  time  an'  I'd  liveser  have 
some  feller  along.  Gunners  is  good 
'nough  fellers,  most  of  'em,  'n'  when  I 
c'ld  get  someone  to  go  I  did.  When  I 
couldn't  I'd  go  alone. 

I'd  always  go  'f  they  was  any  birds. 

Yis,  they're  pretty  good  fellers, 
though  the'  rvas  some  that  drinkt  rum 
an'  I  knowed  one  t'was  an  infidel,  'n'  ol' 
Carmi  Sennet  is  as  close  as  meat  to  a 
shell.  D'ever  I  tell  you  about  th'  time 
him  'n'  me  chased  the  geese? 

I  never  see  a  plane  go  by  but  what 
I  think  what  a  slick  rig  it'd  make  to 
chase  geese.  I  don't  s'pose  they'd  let  a 
feller  use  'em,  would  they;  even  if  he 
had  him  one?  Prob'ly  not;  everything's 
all  laws  nowdays. 

When  I  was  on  earth  the  birds  be- 


longed to  us  whenever  they  come,  that 
is,  if  we  could  get  'em ;  and,  boys !  I've 
had  fun  goin'  after  'em,  winter  'n' 
spring — me  'n'  Uncle  John  with  his  old 
Parker  hammer  gun,  'n'  my  brother  Gus, 
an'  I  dunno  who  all. 

But  to  git  back  to  Carmi  an"  the 
geese.  'Twas  along  towards  spring — 
March,  I  guess,  an'  the'  was  still  ice  in 
the  bay.  I  was  keepin'  my  bwut  in  the 
no'theast  cove  them  days,  an'  one  morn- 
in'  it  began  to  breeze  up  from  the  north 
so  I  went  down  to  look  her  over  and 
make  things  fast. 


I  v  was  fair  enough  overh< 
A   shinin'  an'  all,  and  I  loc 


verhead,  sun 
joked  out 

over  the  water  an'  see  the  ice  floatin'. 
Y'see,  it  had  been  blowin'  some  from  the 
sou'west  and  the'd  been  some  big  tides 
and,  between  'em  they'd  loosed  that  ice. 
an'  now  it  was  comin'  down  through  the 
islands  with  the  norther  an'  the  ebb. 

'S  I  say,  I  was  lookin'  out  over  the 
water  at  the  ice  an'  all,  when  I  see  a 
bunch  of  birds  off  the  p'int  o'  the  bluff, 
an'  pretty  soon  I  made  'em  out  to  be 
geese. 

Carmi's  gunnin'  float  was  right  there 
in  the  cove,  same  as  always,  but  the* 
wan't  no  way  to  get  to  them  geese  out 


o'  that  cove  cause  the'  wan't  no  rocks 
nor  nothin'  else  to  hide  ourselves  behind. 

Besides  I  didn't  have  no  gun:  son-in- 
law  had  it.  I  let  him  take  it  to  go  up 
Mair  P'int  way  an'  he  hadn't  fetched  it 
back — wouldn't  yet,  'cept  I  went  after 
it. 

So  I  went  to  git  Carmi.  I  know'd  he'd 
be  t'home  'cause  'twas  Sunday,  'n'  Car- 
mi's  wife's  a  turrible  religious  woman, 
alius  a-doin*  f'r  the  church,  gettin'  up 
ent'tainments  an'  sociables,  an'  Sun- 
days she  alius  sets  right  up  front  'n' 
sings  loud.  So  I  knowed  he'd  be  t'home. 
'n'  he  was.  He  had  his  best  clo'es  on 
and  his  fine  shoes. 

"Carmi,"  says  I,  "the's  a  bunch  o' 
geese  off  the  eastern  p'int.  Let's  go  af- 
ter 'em." 

"Can't,"  says  he.  "Sabbath.  Where'd 
ye  say  they  be?  Le's  look!" 

We  went  out  'n'  stood  in  the  lee  o' 
the  house,  'n'  could  make  'em  out  bob- 
bin' around  nice  as  you  please. 

"Lord !  too  bad  it's  Sabbath."  says 
Carmi.  "Why  don't  you  git  'em?" 

"Son-in-law's  got  my  gun,"  s'l,  "'n* 
you  won't  never  lend  yourn." 

"No,  I  won't  !"  says  he.  short-like. 
"What's  more,  'f  you  hadn't  lent  yourn 
you'd  have  it  now." 

Well,  that  didn't  do  me  no  good.  An' 
then  he  went  on  t'say  we  couldn't  get 
to  'cm  with  his  float  'cause  they'd  see 
us  which  wa'n't  no  news. 

"We  could  get  a  punt  in  the  sou'- 
west cove,"  I  says,  "and  go  out  around 
Becky's  P'int  and  row  along  in  the  lee 
o'  the  bluff,  that  is.  if  't  wa'n't  Sun- 
day." I  says.  "Like  enough,  we'd  be  in 
range  when  we  come  out  by." 

He  looked  down  at  his  clo'es  'n'  his 
shoes,  'n'  then  he  cocked  his  eye  at  the 
upstairs  window.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
geese,  'n'  he  just  couldn't  stan'  it.  No- 
body could. 

"My  gun's  ( Continued  on  page  56") 


'We  draped  some  icy  eel-grass  around  ...  an'  set 
out,  him  layin'  dozen  in  the  bon;  me  aft,  skullin'  " 
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The  living  room  has  a  feeling  of  dignity, 
yet  the  comfort  and  relaxation  is  there  too 
as  befits  a  place  in  the  sun  whose  every 
room  gives  a  view  of  Biscayne  Bay;  its 
length  and  breadth  is  typical  of  most  of 
the  rooms  of  the  house,  for  spaciousness 
is  made  a  keynote;  below,  a  flowing  stair- 
way, leading  from  the  lower  floor  to  three 
master  bedrooms  on  the  second,  makes  use 
of  an  oversized  window  on  the  first  land- 
ing, a  feature  which  has  become  almost 
traditional  in  Florida  architecture,  bring- 
ing the  out-of-doors  into  the  home  itself 


The  recreation  room  is  gay  and  cheerful, 
deriving  its  color  from  large  creamy  white 
magnolias  painted  on  yellow  linen  cur- 
tains; the  firaif  walls,  the  bottle-green  sofa 
(not  in  the  picture)  built  into  the  circular 
hay  overlooking  the  water,  and  two  com- 
fortable chairs  of  hibiscus  red,  (jive  fur- 
ther accents  of  color;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  is  a  built-in  bar  completely 
surrounded  by  mirrors;  belotv,  the  stair 
hall  with  its  white  marble  floors  has  been 
treated  in  a  simplified  and  rest  rained 
classical  style,  emphasised  in  the  fluting 
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The  color  scheme  of  the  living  room  with  its  soft  pink  rug  reflected  in  pink  mirrors,  its  eggshell  curtains  and  its  beige 
and  dusky  rose  furniture  covers,  finds  its  source  in  the  dusty  pink  flowers  and  white  egrets  in  the  painting  over  the 
mantel;  in  the  dining  room,  an  eggshell  rug,  of  French  blue  and  dubonnet  design,  on  a  white  marble  floor,  and  the 
French  blue  xvalls  set  the  theme;  both  rooms  maintain  lightness  through   blond    furniture  and  oversized  windows 
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Rough  and  Tumble: 
Canal  Tarpon 

by  LEE  \\  I  IFF 


Early  morning  sunlight  slanted 
through  the  car  windows,  throwing 
our  shadow  across  the  strip  of  water 
that  paralleled  the  highway.  Frank  was 
talking  as  he  drove.  "I  know  you're  a 
good  photographer  hut  you  won't  catch 
them  in  the  air.  They're  too  fast.  We've 
tried  at  a  thousand  of  a  second  and 
they're  just  a  blur.  Even  when  every- 
thing else  in  the  picture  is  sharp." 

He  went  on.  "Salmon  are  quick,  too, 
but  they  must  be  slower  than  these  fish 
if  you  got  good  pictures.  Big  tarpon 
out  in  the  open  water  are  something 
else  again  because  they  get  up  slower 
and  their  weight  makes  them  hover  a 
moment  in  the  air.  These  little  canal 
tarpon  arc  back  in  the  water  almost  be- 
fore you  see  the  splash." 

At  Homestead,  we  left  the  smooth 
highway  for  an  asphalt  road  then  into 
a  dirt  road  parallelling  the  canal.  We 
turned  off  onto  a  narrow  trail  where 
the  branches  brushed  against  both  sides 
of  the  car. 

There,  with  Miami  less  than  two 
hours  away,  we  were  rigging  up  fly  rods 
and  looking  over  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  Flamingo  Canal  at  its  least  fished 
part.  Pale  green  waters  were  overhung 
with  branches  on  both  sides,  and  broken 
from  below  by  stumps  and  piercing 
branches.  Tree  trunks  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank  in  varying  degrees  of  sub- 
mergence. The  growth  along  the  shores 
was  almost  impenetrable  except  in  rare 
spots  where  Nature  had  left  an  opening 
and  casting  could  be  done  from  the 
roadside.  I  could  recall  only  one  stretch 
of  water  that  seemed  as  difficult,  a 
beaver-dammed  trout  brook  where  all 
but  the  smallest  were  snagged  and  lost. 
But  this  was  tarpon  water  and  they'd 
run  anywhere  from  three  lbs.  to  30. 

Flamingo,  and  other  canals  like  it, 
provide  all-year-round  activity  with  the 
small  tarpon  and  snook  that  come  to  the 
slightly  brackish  waters  for  greater 
safety  and  more  abundant  food.  Al- 
though the  season  for  the  big  tarpon  on 
the  open  waters  doesn't  get  into  full 
swing  until  late  spring,  these  active 
youngsters  are  always  on  hand  and 
easily  reached.  Frank  claims  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  anglers  drop  into 
his  Tycoon  Tackle  shop  to  get  direc- 
tions for  reaching  the  canal  and  that 
once  they  try  its  fishing  they  become 
addicts. 

The  canal  waters  are  narrow,  seldom 
exceeding  25  ft.  except  where  a  particu- 


larly large  pool  or  a  small  lake  inter- 
rupts that  slow  How  that  follows  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  Bait  casting 
rods  and  plugs  are  effective  for  canal 
fishing  and  the  short  rod  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  fly  rod  in  the  spots  where 
a  screen  of  foliage  behind  the  angler 
prevents  a  backcast. 

V\7  e  chose  the  fly  rods  since  they  offer 
the  greatest  amount  of  sport. 
Mine  was  a  nine  footer  ;  Frank  and  Herb 
were  equipped  with  seven  and  a  half  foot 
rods  that  proved  more  practical  for 
those  conditions.  Any  light  trout  outfit 
will  fit  into  canal  requirements.  No 
great  length  of  line  or  backing  is  neces- 
sary since  there  is  no  place  for  the  tar- 
pon to  go  except  along  the  twisting 
canal  or,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
straight  up  into  the  air.  The  only 
change  from  trout  fishing  tackle  was 
the  leaders  used  and  the  increased  size 
of  the  flies.  A  fine  leader  would  have  lit- 
tle chance  in  those  snag-strewn  waters. 
Wire  leaders,  it  seems,  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Frank  produced  an  assortment  of 
streamers,  tied  on  2/0  and  3/0  hooks, 
each  with  a  three  foot  length  of  fine 
single-strand  wire.  A  bright  yellow  one 
took  my  eye  and  was  tied  on.  We  spread 
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A  short  rod  is  best  on  narrow  canals  where 
foliage  prevents  a  backcast 


out,  selecting  holes  in  the  thickets  where 
we  could  shoot  a  fly  into  a  relatively 
open  area  of  water. 

Mullet  were  schooling  by  and  occa- 
sionally there  was  the  heavier  swirl  of 
a  tarpon.  Out  of  the  first  five  casts  only 
two  reached  the  water,  with  the  trees 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  On  the 
fifth  cast  the  retrieve  was  interrupted 
as  the  fly  caught  on  a  sunken  log.  I 
tightened  up  and  pulled  as  hard  as  I 
dared.  I  joggled.  I  switched  the  tip.  I 
drew  the  line  tight  and  released  it  with 
a  jerk.  No  go !  I  was  stuck. 

I  looked  down  to  Frank's  position 
and,  finding  him  fast  to  the  topmost 
limb  of  a  tree,  realized  that  even  the 
old  timers  at  this  game  have  their  mo- 
ments. While  he  pulled  and  switched  he 
advised  me  to  pull  till  something  gave 
way.  I  did,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
car  to  tie  on  another  3'ellow  "O'Brien 
Special." 

We  worked  a  stretch  of  water  sys- 
tematically without  results.  We  moved 
to  new  water  and  tried  again  without 
success.  The  sun  grew  hot  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  canal  became  more  trans 
parent  as  the  light  struck  them  from  a 
steeper  angle.  The  hours  that  passed 
were  disappointing  to  all  of  us. 

Herb  caught  the  first  tarpon.  Twice 
the  fish  was  apparently  lost  when  the 
line  fouled  around  sunken  sticks  but 
each  time  the  fish  worked  free.  Eight 
times  he  jumped ;  I  clicked  the  shutter 
a  couple  of  times  before  Herb  finally 
brought  in  and  released  his  four  pound- 
er. 

Before  I  could  get  back  to  my  own 
fishing,  Frank  had  one  on  but  it  shook 
free  before  I  could  reach  him.  The  hard 
mouths  of  the  tarpon  are  proof  against 
hooking  more  times  than  they  allow  the 
hook  to  sink  home.  We  all  had  a  few 
strikes  in  rapid  succession ;  then  I 
brought  in  a  three  pounder,  even  though 
he  wound  himself  around  logs  and  hung 
himself  over  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
where  he  swayed  under  its  spring  until 
a  sudden  spasmodic  shiver  let  him  fall 
back  to  the  water,  still  fast  to  the  fly. 

It  wasn't  until  late  afternoon  that  ac- 
tion began  again.  They  really  meant 
business,  hitting  the  fly  so  hard  that  the 
rod  was  almost  torn  from  the  angler's 
grip.  We  hooked  and  pla}7ed  many  fish 
.  .  .  .  landing  some  and  losing  more. 
Tarpon  flew  out  of  the  water  to  land 
on  the  far  side  of  logs  that  barred  their 
way.  went  up  (Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  perfect  seat  for  jumping:  Capt.  E.  F.  Thomson  is  probably  the  best  horseman  over  jumps  in  this  country  today 


The  Modern  Seat 

by  COL.  HARRY  D.  CHAMBERLIN 


Form  is  as  essential  in  riding  as  in 
any  branch  of  athletics,  if  a  horse- 
man expects  to  excel. 

In  recent  years,  coaches  in  all  sports 
have  given  much  time  to  analyzing  and 
developing  perfect  form.  The  improve- 
ment which  has  resulted  needs  no  com- 
ment;  many  shattered  records  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  value  of  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  movement — which  is  synonymous 
with  good  form. 

Along  with  the  other  sports,  form  in 
riding,  particularly  in  show  jumping, 
hunting,  steeplechasing,  has  made  vast 
progress.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  it 
has  been  so  tardily  developed  in  a  sport 
as  old  as  riding. 

In  all  fairness,  the  Italians  must  be 
given  credit  for  this  progress  through 
their  evolution  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  "forward  seat." 

Our  own  countryman,  that  great 
jockey  Tod  Sloan  was,  however,  the 
first  horseman  to  use  it  and  prove  by 
his  many  successes  the  value  of  keeping 


In  its  search  for  the  best  writ- 
ing on  the  modern  riding  seat, 
Country  Life  turned  naturally 
to  the  icork  of  Col.  Chamberlin, 
generally  considered  the  finest 
horseman  and  teacher  of  horse- 
manship that  this  country  has  yet 
produced.  It  is  with  genuine  satis- 
faction that  rcc  reproduce  the 
article  herewith. 


the  rider's  weight  forward  and  over  the 
horse's  shoulders,  which  are  by  nature 
his  shock  absorbers. 

Major  Federico  Caprilli,  an  Italian 
officer,  taking  his  cue  from  the  racing 
seat  initiated  by  Sloan,  modified  it 
somewhat  and  developed  a  strong  and 
mechanically  correct  forward  seat  for 
jumping  and  cross-country  riding. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  United 


States  as  to  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
such  names  as  the  "forward,"  "Italian," 
"Saumur."  "Fort  Riley."  and  other 
seats.  Many  accomplished  horsemen 
arc  in  somewhat  of  a  fog  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences implied. 

In  general,  almost  any  grotesque  at- 
titude where  a  rider  is  humped  over  the 
pommel  is  called  a  forward  seat.  These 
positions  should  certainly  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  correct  forward  seat. 

Many  riders  who  ride  in  the  crouch- 
ing attitudes  alluded  to  above  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  control  or  guide  their 
horses  were  the  obstacles  not  enclosed 
by  wings  and  the  arena  by  a  fence. 
Usually  they  support  themselves  by  fix- 
ing their  hands  with  short  reins  on  the 
horse's  neck,  thus  denying  him  liberty 
in  using  his  head  and  neck  as  a  balancer 
during  some  phase  of  the  jump. 

On  tin  other  hand,  where  riders  allow 
the  reins  to  remain  very  slack,  they 
completely  surrender  control.  In  the 
first  case,  with  the  fixed  hand  and  short 
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rein,  the  horse  receives  a  blow  on  the 
mouth  from  the  hit  at  each  jump;  in 
the  second  case  he  can  run  out  or  re- 
fuse at  will. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said  that  the 
art  of  equitation  and  all  scientific  seats 
have  been  developed  at  the  cavalry 
schools  which  have  existed  in  Europe 
tor  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  officers  graduated  from  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  last 
two  decades  have  done  much  in  develop- 
ing good  form  and  sound  equitation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Riley  school  has  for  many  years 
been  patterned  after  the  French  school 
at  Sainnur,  France.  Adoption  of  French 
methods  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
American  officers  for  many  years  past 
had  been  detailed  to  take  the  complete 
Saumur  course,  about  ten  montbg. 

Two  of  the  first  officers  to  be  sent 
there  are  now  distinguished  generals  of 
the  United  States  Army — Major-Gen. 
Guy  V.  Henry  and  Rrig.-Gen.  Walter 
C.  Short.  These  excellent  horsemen  be- 
came instructors  in  equitation  at  Fort 
Riley,  and  to  them  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  initiation  of  methods  which 
have  accomplished  such  marked  im- 
provement in  horsemanship  among  our 
mounted  Army  officers  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  French  school,  while  very  thor- 
ough and  excellent  in  many  ways, 
tended  for  years  to  cling  to  the  erect 
scat  ridden  in  the  "Haute  Ecole."  While 
it  became  more  forward  for  cross-coun- 
try work,  as  cavalry  became  more  mo- 
bile and  equestrian  sports  developed, 
still  there  remained  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency toward  riding  with  the  weight 
somewhat  to  the  rear,  and  to  keeping 
the  horse  closely  collected  and  flexed. 

The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
Caprilli's  time,  went  to  the  extreme  in 
training  the  mounted  horse  to  move  as 
he  does  when  at  liberty,  to  seek  his  own 
balance  while  carrying  a  preponderance 
of  the  rider's  and  his  own  weight  on  his 
forehand.  In  this  connection  it  is  note- 
worthy, notwithstanding  popular  opin- 
ion to  the  contrary,  that  a  horse  can 
use  his  hindquarters  and  throw  his 
weight  onto  his  hocks  with  greater  ease 
when  allowed  to  carry  his  head  in  a 
normal  and  fairly  low  position  than 
when  the  rider  keeps  it  raised  with  the 
bits. 

There  is  much  misconception  as  to 
what  "being  on  the  hocks"  and  "jump- 
ing off  the  hocks"  really  mean.  Raising 
a  hunter's  or  jumper's  head,  unless  he 
has  been  properly  trained  to  engage  his 
hocks  in  response  to  action  by  the  rid- 
er's legs,  is  very  faulty  procedure. 

In  our  country  the  majority  of  hunt- 
ing people,  for  many  years,  copied  the 
riding  methods  and  seat  handed  down 
from  England.  The  English  hunting 
men  rode  with  the  body  inclined  to  the 
rear  and  exaggerated  this  by  leaning 
back  still  further  when  going  over  a 
fence.  It  was  done  with  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing weight  off  the  horse's  forehand  when 


he  landed,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  safety 
for  the  rider.  Of  course  enlightened 
modern  riders  know  that  when  a  man 
"rides  forward,'"  and  does  so  in  good 
form,  he  is  no  more  liable  to  fall  off  than 
when  hi'  is  leaning  back. 

I\  addition,  the  forward  position  of 
the  weight  allows  his  horse  far  more 
liberty  in  the  use  of  loin  and  hindquar- 
ters and  thereby  gives  him  a  much  bet 
ter  chance  of  negotiating  any  particu- 
lar obstacle  without  pain  or  difficulty. 
The  hindquarters  are  the  propellers  and 
engine  while  the  forelegs  are  merely 
stilts  over  which  the  horse  vaults  at 
each  stride. 

In  almost  every  European  nation  the 
military  riders,  always  the  models  for 
their  civilian  associates,  adopted  the 
Italian  seat  or  some  modification  there- 
of. Many  of  those  who  have  not  adopted 
it  in  its  entirety  failed  to  do  so,  quite 
probably,  through  failure  completely  to 
understand  it  and  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics involved,  with  their  advantages. 
Old  horsemen  hate  to  change  meth- 


ods, probably  sensing  their  inability  to 
Karn  new  ones!  Mori-over,  almost  every 
man  who  has  hunted  or  even  hacked  for 
a  couple  of  years  feels  some  Heaven- 
sent equestrian  omniscience  settle  on 
him!  He  should  remember  that  a  recruit 
rides  more  in  his  first  six  months  than 
the  ordinary  rider  to  hounds  does  in 
two  years. 

In  recent  years,  our  Cavalry  School 
has  tended  toward  more  forward  inclin- 
ation of  the  body  in  outdoor  and  cross- 
country riding.  There  is  still  a  tendency 
in  our  school,  however,  to  ride  with  the 
buttocks  too  far  forward  under  the 
rider,  with  a  consequent  convexity  to 
the  rear  of  the  loin.  This  position  forces 
the  rider  to  "hump"  the  entire  back  in 
attempting  to  ride  a  forward  seat.  The 
position  is  most  faulty  and  unfortu- 
nately has  existed  in  American  military 
riding  for  many  years.  It  concentrates 
the  rider's  weight  farther  back  on  the 
horse  and  is  fatiguing,  even  painful. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  soon 
realize  the  vast  advantages  inherent  in 
keeping  the     (Continued  on  page  4-9) 
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Xote  light  contact  between  hands  and  month,  left  above,  easy  return  to  the  saddle 
at  the  right;  below,  the  author  as  America's  Olympic  leader 
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Saturday   to  a 

--.foot  motoi  j  inv 

Palace             «  the  shoM       vhe  kind  >°u    f  . 
at£           deS\g»erS  \n  the  w»! 


U  n   v  ti*e  deSig»erS  \n  the  ^  °*    s  „oth«vg 

cvUlf  /  or  short  crises, 
co^^azhvg. 
short  01 


Here  is  the  huge  croud  n-aiting  out  in  the  street  for  the  opening  of 
the  shore  the  iirst  night;  more  people  came  than  last  year 


These  small  sailboats  are  fun  even 
on  confined  bodies  of  tcater 


This  44-foot  Chris-Craft  double  cabin  cruiser  xvill  sleep  ten  people  and  make  from 
17  to  2Jf  m.p.h.;  here  you  see  it  in  its  native  element 


The  big  Elco  57-footer,  largest  boat  at  the  show,  looks 
more  at  home  h' -re  in  the  water 


This  Gar  Wood  Overniter  is  only  2J,  feet  over  all  but  has 
tivo  six  foot  trco  inch  bunks,  toilet,  galley,  icebox 


Roanfeather   Argonaut,   owned   by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dot  son 


^^^^^^    a.  m  1 S  DlARY 

Wednesday___  ^ 

—       ~~~  .  tbe  Coc sT*^Cf Cocker 

dogo{.thl    atid  good  dog  ,       .ze_  The  tol 


Mrs.  P.  Thornton's  Obedience  Trophy  winners:  Freya  v.  Dornwald  U.  D., 
Stardust  of  Dornwald,  C.  D.,  German  Shepherds;  Muscoot  Dinorah,  U.  D., 
Muscoot  Memory,  C.  D.  X.,  and  Muscoot  Mimi,  U.  D.,  Beagles;  Chasnell 
Penelope,  C.  D.,  Lenevar's  Lady  In  Black,  Cockers 


,  TvophS  **»  Ve  Sere  is  in 
^  th  t«  "°St-  I  dogs,  than  "any  ydicnco 
4og,      Isffl   arid  «°       ,trY  realise-  The  ,„,, 

»*etr  lv,v V8  lo  M  Island,  «*°  J1'0  *d  W 
Test  TropM  S      Staler,  "an  ;  Bc„gks,  a"d  Rc. 

,  Emerson  B»  4hepVierds, ln:  <      0;„ts.  The 
&r  t«  Ge™»:  *  and  total  of  J  ft*** 


Retriever  Trophy  Contestants :  F.  H.  heboid's  Laddie  of  Rockingell 
(Right );  E.  Monroe  Osborn's  Buccaneer  of  Shagwong 


Country  Life  Perpetual  Challenge  Trophies:  for  Retrievers,  Obedience  Test  Trials,  and  Cocker 
Spaniels;  winners  hold  these  for  a  year,  are  presented  with  smaller  replicas 


Born 

to 
Hunt 


by  JEAN  McCLURE  HAN  IS  A 


As  a  rule,  it's  regretfully  conceded 
that  foxhunting  requires  money 
and  leisure — a  lot  of  both.  But  there  are 
two  boys  in  the  Delaware  Valley  who 
could  tell  you  different. 

Only  a  handful  will  ever  have  heard 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Hunt,  in  the 
lovely  county  of  Bucks.  It  is  very 
young,  very  small,  very  modest,  very 
informal.  But  it  belongs  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  foxhunting.  In  the  face  of  odds 
generally  regarded  as  insurmountable, 
its  young  master,  huntsman  and  six 
couple  of  hounds  hunt  thoroughly,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  for  the  pure  love 
of  it,  a  rough  section  of  the  Huntingdon 
Valley  country  hitherto  thought  of  as 
unhuntable,  full  of  wire  but  also  full  of 
foxes,  with  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion and  frequent  assistance  of  its 
sporting  farmer  residents. 

You'll  note  from  the  fixture  card  that 
bounds  meet  only  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. That's  because  the  master,  six- 
teen-year-old, better-than-six  feet,  Tom- 
my Ashbridge  has  to  go  to  George 
School  the  rest  of  the  week.  His  hunts- 
man, Frank  Hellyer,  manages  a  poultry 
farm  five  days  out  of  the  seven. 

So  when  I  tell  you  that  these  boys,  by 
themselves,  take  complete  care  of 
hounds,  horses,  kennels,  stables  and 
country,  and  that  horses  and  hounds 
are  well-fed  and  fit,  with  the  bloom  of 
condition  on  them,  the  puppies  healthy 
and  handsome,  kennels  and  stables  spot- 
less, dry  and  warm,  the  country  well- 
panelled  and  rides  kept  cut  in  the  woods, 
farmers  and  landowners  cordial  and  in- 
terested, and  that  they  show  real  sport, 
you  can  see  that  enthusiasm  and  vitality 
worthy  of  all  that's  best  in  foxhunting 
are  being  poured  into  this  new  expres- 


Delazcare  I' alley's  youngest  subscriber  is 
the  author's  daughter,  Deirdre,  age  six 

sion  of  the  oldest  of  sporting  instincts. 

Foxhunting  lias  been  Tommy's  and 
Frank's  major  passion  almost  literally 
since  they  were  born.  Long  before  he 
could  walk.  Tommy  was  taken  to  the 
Huntingdon  Valley  and  Radnor  meets 
to  look  at  the  hounds  from  his  father's 
shoulder;  Frank,  in  his  cradle  in  his 
father's  house  on  the  top  of  Bucking- 
ham Mountain,  bad  for  a  lullaby  the 
music  of  farmers'  hounds  running  fox 
on  dark  nights  from  August  to  April. 

Tommy  was  drawn  to  the  mountain 
as  a  moth  to  the  flame,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Frank  began  years  ago  when 
the  two  kids  first  wangled  an  invitation 
to  join  the  farmers  at  their  night  ses- 
sions and  hunted  the  mountain  foxes, 
both  grays  and  reds,  on  foot.  Tommy 
used  to  go  out  with  the  Radnor  when- 
ever he  could  possibly  get  over,  and  he 


dreamed   of   it   whenever   he  couldn't. 

To  their  interest  in  hunting,  the 
boys  added  a  love  and  knowledge  of 
horses,  and  a  quickening  appreciation 
of  their  own  lovely  valley  country.  It  is 
a  section  that  has  endeared  itself  to 
men  for  generations,  and  it  has  the 
cared-for  look  of  an  English  country- 
side— settled  and  serene,  with  every 
TOO  acres  or  so  an  old  stone  farm- 
house, set  snug  as  a  hen-pheasant  in 
the  midst  of  rolling  pasture  and  well- 
tilled  fields. 

This  comfortable  landscape  is  saved 
from  smugness  by  sudden  outcroppings 
of  big  rocks,  sharp  ravines  where  cold 
little  streams  clatter  over  rocky  bot- 
toms, and  hills  known  locally  as  "moun- 
tains", where  the  woods  and  dense  brush 
provide  cover  for  coon  and  'possum, 
squirrel,  deer  and  fox.  Every  day,  the 
determination  to  hunt  their  own  coun- 
try with  their  own  hounds  on  horses  of 
their  own  conditioning  was  growing  in 
both  boys'  minds,  and  began  to  take 
tentative  shape  in  October,  1939. 

I  say  "began"  and  "tentative"  be- 
cause the  first  season  of  the  Delaware' 
^  alley  Hunt,  while  it  was  a  start,  was  a 
compromise,  full  of  discouragements. 
To  begin  with,  the  Huntingdon  Valley 
hounds  have  for  their  country  all  of 
Bucks  County,  and  while  they  never 
hunted  the  country  around  Buckingham 
and  indeed  regarded  it  as  too  rough  to 
hunt  they  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to 
give  two  kids,  however  keen,  permission 
to  hunt  a  country  for  which  they  were 
responsible. 

A  broken  fence,  a  field  of  young  wheat 
ridden  over,  and  pink  coats  disappear- 
ing in  the  distance  look  very  much  the 
same  to  an  irate  farmer  no  matter  who 
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is  responsible;  since  large  placards 
clearly  printed  with  the  name  of  the 
hunt  are  not  as  a  rule  worn  by  the  staff 
in  the  lield.  Huntingdon  Valley  would 
naturally  be  blamed. 

Too,  experienced  foxhuntcrs  to  whom 
the  boys  went  for  advice  felt  sincerely 
that  Tommy  and  Frank  couldn't  know 
what  it  costs  to  hunt  a  country  even 
with  a  small  pack,  how  many  headaches 
it  presents  and  what  accidents  can  hap- 
pen, and  that  they  shouldn't,  for  their 
own  sakes,  be  encouraged  to  attempt  it. 

"Fifteen  thousand  a  year,  minimum," 
was  a  phrase  which  grew  more  and  more 
familiar  to  the  boys  during  this  period, 
fortunately,  this  struck  them  as  hu- 
morous rather  than  discouraging.  They 
knew  better.  It  couldn't  cost  that  much 
because  they  didn't  have  it.  They  didn't 
have  a  tenth  of  it     in  cash. 

BUT  what  they  did  have  that  has  more 
than  made  up  the  balance  was  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  care  of 
horses  and  hounds,  clever,  capable, 
country-trained  heads  and  hands,  and  a 
complete  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  practically  no  time  or 
money  left  ove  r  for  other  pursuits. 

"We're  very  down-to-earth."  Tommy 
says,  "and  everything's  honorary.  In 
other  words,  we  do  all  the  work  our- 
selves." 

Everyone  said,  too,  that  the  country 
was  too  rough,  there  was  too  much 
wire,  there  was  the  ever-present  danger 
of  hounds  getting  on  deer,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  These  last  objections 
the  boys  tried  to  get  around  by  saying 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  drag 
hunting,  and  Huntingdon  Valley  gave 
them  permission  to  try  it. 


With  the  first  snoxc-fall ,  gunners  left  th 
sport  picket!  up  7. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  field, 
the  season  of  1939-40  was  a  howling 
success.  The  pace  was  terrific  (the 
boys  didn't  know  too  much  about  lay- 
ing a  drag,  and  at  first  the  checks  were 
so  short  that  the  hounds  often  ran  over 
them  without  lifting  their  heads),  there 
was  plenty  of  jumping  (if  they  didn't 
think  the  fences  were  numerous  enough 
for  thrills,  they'd  build  some,  often  just 
across  a  woodsride).  hounds  ran  well 
and  tongued  agreeably. 

But  Tommy  and  Frank  couldn't  shut 
their  eves  to  the  fact  that  this  wasn't 


Arthur  Hanna,  daughter  Deirdre,  Tommy  Ashbridge,  Master  of  the  hunt,  Mrs. 
Hanna  and  Frank  Hellyer,  Huntsman,  talk  over  the  day 
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e  fields  to  the  youthful  foxhunters  and  the 
nth  a  burst  of  speed 

what  they  wanted.  They  missed  the 
mystery  and  uncertainty  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  foxhunting,  and  the  cleverest 
contrivance  couldn't  make  up  for  it. 

They  worked  hard  at  it,  though,  and 
some  of  their  stories  are  very  funny  in- 
deed. For  the  bag,  they  used  to  visit  a 
farmer  who  kept  some  kenneled  foxes 
nearby,  and  bring  some  of  the  drop- 
pings to  use  the  next  morning.  Tommy's 
car  is  whiffy  to  this  day.  Having  no 
drag  man  to  despatch,  they  would  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  lay  the  drag 
on  foot.  This  would  take  at  least  two 
hours — but  they  would  gallop  over  it 
that  same  afternoon  in  about  twenty 
minutes — till  they  learned  to  be  more 
cagey  about  checks. 

There  were  no  accidents,  broken 
fences  were  repaired,  they  had  no  com- 
plaints, they  were  proving  themselves 
responsible — but  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
M>n.  over  the  protests  of  most  of  the 
original  subscribers  who  frankly  pre- 
ferred the  assurance  of  a  good  gallop 
with  a  time  limit  to  the  uncertainties  of 
a  long,  often  cold,  and  possibly  blank 
day  out  foxhunting.  Tommy  and  Frank 
announced  that  the  Delaware  Valley 
hounds  would  hunt  live  fox  in  1940  -11. 

Very  soon  after,  with  a  charming 
gesture  of  cooperation,  the  American 
bitch  Delicate  furthered  their  purpose 
by  presenting  them  with  a  litter  of 
eleven  nice  cross-bred  puppies,  fathered 
by  their  good  English  dog  hound. 
Blazer.  But  from  then  on,  the  summer 
was  undeniably  tough  going.  The  en- 
tire country  had  to  be  panelled,  addi- 
tional landowners  talked  to,  reassured, 
persuaded,  and  in  July,  three  couple  of 
the  original  pack  died  of  heartworm. 

But  the  boys  took  any  and  all  re- 
verses on  the  chin,  bought  two  addi- 
tional couples  (Continued  on  page  Jf.8) 
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The  possession  of  good  furniture  is 
like  that  of  silver  and  gold — once 
acquired  and  placed  in  the  home,  it  is 
expected  to  endure  for  a  lifetime  or  be- 
yond. 

Yet  there  is  often  one  important  dif- 
ference between  the  purchase  of  silver 
and  gold  and  that  of  furniture.  The 
law  requires  that  every  piece  of  solid 
silver  or  gold  be  so  stamped  that  its 
quality  is  guaranteed. 

*  Furniture,  because  of  its  complex  na- 
ture, is  not  so  easily  identified.  Yet,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  private  agencies, 
have  done  much  to  codify  descriptions 
and  protect  the  public  from  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Reputable  stores  mark  the  wares  they 
offer  so  that  the  purchaser  can  tell  their 
character  almost  at  a  glance.  If  that  is 
impossible,  as  it  sometimes  is,  competent 
sales  persons  are  at  the  buyer's  elbow 
to  give  accurate  information. 

A  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for  and 
the  ability  to  ask  competent  questions 
about  details,  help  both  the  purchaser 
and  the  dealer  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  piece  of  furniture  under  discussion. 

The  building  of  furniture  involves  de- 
sign, materials,  workmanship  and  finish. 
Poor  work  in  any  one  of  these,  most  of 
which  are  hidden,  may  offset  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  workmanship 
in  all  the  others. 

As  to  design,  the  part  that  vitally 
l  influences  the  life  and  service  of  a 
piece  is  not  planning  its  general  shape 
and  appearance.  These  features  can  be 
seen  and  every  purchaser  knows  whether 
they  are  satisfactory.  The  crucial  part 
of  design  is  planning  the  unseen  or  hid- 
den details,  the  type  and  method  of 
joinery  and  other  vital  elements  of  con- 
struction. 

Here  practically  every  purchaser  is 
at  sea,  and  must  rely  on  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  dealer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  materials,  es- 
pecially woods.  Few  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  know  the  surface 
woods,  particularly  if  their  natural  ap- 
pearance has  been  altered  by  stains, 
bleaches  or  other  methods  of  finishing 
that  disguise  it.  Most  furniture  display 
rooms  are  necessarily  large  and  arti- 
ficially' lighted,  adding  to  the  difficulty 
of  identification. 

Workmanship  can  be  estimated  from 
the  character  of  the  visible  details.  Com- 
petent work  in  one  part  of  a  piece  often 
is  a  reasonable  indication  of  what  has 
been  done  in  other  parts.  This  gauge  is 
not  infallible,  but  it  helps. 

Of  all  factors,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  finish  could  be 
inspected  most  thoroughly.  That  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  especially  of  trans- 
parent finishes.  One  can  tell  if  the  tex- 
ture is  pleasing,  if  it  is  smooth  and  even, 
and  whether  or  not  it  has  been  well 
enough  applied  to  avoid  pitting  or  other 
faults.  But  only  an  expert  can  tell  if 


This  Business  ol 


by  FRANK  CL  RTIS 


first-class  materials  have  been  used  and 
whether  they  have  been  correctly  ap- 
plied. 

In  advertising  and  describing  furni- 
ture many  terms  or  expressions  are 
commonly  used,  with  which  every  pur- 
chaser is  more  or  less  familiar.  He 
should  know  what  to  expect  from  these, 


surfaces  are  of  one  wood,  combined  with 
veneers  of  another,  and  that  is  to  name 
the  wood  used  in  the  solid  parts  as  well 
as  the  veneer  used  for  decoration.  There 
are  many  ways  of  saying  this,  such  as 
"Solid  parts  Red  Gum — Veneers  Black 
Walnut"  or  "Birch  and  Mahogany  Ve- 
neers."   A    discriminating  purchaser 


Despite  high-speed  machines,  a  good  piece  of  furniture  requires  the  hands  of  the 
artisan  to  do  xcell  what  machinery  does  superficially  in  inferior  pieces 


and  insist  that  the  dealer  guarantee  any 
statements  made  about  them. 

For  example,  if  a  piece  is  described 
as  "Solid  Mahogany."  every  exposed 
surface  must  be  of  solid  genuine  Mahog- 
any and  the  use  of  veneers  on  those  sur- 
faces is  taboo.  If  the  piece  is  described 
as  "Walnut,"  without  qualifying 
phrases,  every  exposed  surface  must  be 
genuine  Walnut,  solid  or  veneered,  de- 
pending on  the  type  and  function  of 
individual  parts. 

The  terms  "Combination  Walnut"  or 
"Combination  Mahogany"  should  not 
be  used  without  qualification.  The  same 
is  true  of  "Combination  Furniture"'  or 
any  other  designation  that  does  not 
name  the  woods  used  on  exposed  sur- 
faces, be  they  solid  or  veneered. 

There  is  but  one  correct  description 
of  furniture  of  which  the  exposed  solid 


should  insist  on  being  told  what  is 
meant  by  the  descriptions  used. 

The  term  "Sturdy  Hardwood"  some- 
times appears  in  the  description  of  the 
solid  parts  of  furniture  of  the  type  just 
mentioned.  This  designation  does  not 
mean  that  prime  cabinet  woods  have 
been  used  for  such  parts.  If  the  hard- 
wood were  as  sturdy  and  suitable  for 
furniture  as  Mahogany,  Walnut.  Prima- 
vera  and  Black  Cherry,  it  would  be  in- 
cluded with  these  and  others  in  the 
prime  cabinet  wood  class,  and  the  term 
"Sturdy  Hardwood"  would  never  be 
used  in  connection  with  it. 

Furniture  in  which  other  than  fine 
cabinet  woods  have  been  used  for  the 
solid  parts,  is  or  is  not  reasonably 
good,  depending  on  how  the  essential 
factors  have  been  handled.  Parity  witli 
equally  well  made  furniture  of  excellent 
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cabinet  woods  should  not  be  expected. 

Terms  such  as  "Mahogany  Finish" 
and  "Walnut  Finish""  are  often  seen  in 
in  advertisements  and  on  sales  tags. 
These  descriptions  frequently  are  used 
to  indicate  the  accepted  color  of  a  prime 
cabinet  wood  in  contrast  with  other 
stains  used  on  the  same  wood.  As  an 


example,  genuine  Mahogany  furniture 
is  sometimes  represented  as  having  a 
"Mahogany  Finish"  which  indicates  the 
sherry  red-brown  color  usually  associ- 
ated with  Mahogany.  "Walnut  Finish," 
applied  to  the  same  piece,  indicates  that 
the  Mahogany  has  been  stained  to  a 
Walnut  brown.  This,  or  the  term  "Ma- 
hogany Finish"  applied  to  Walnut,  is 
painting  the  lily. 

There  is  another  use  of  these  terms 
that  is  not  so  harmless ;  they  are  used 
without  qualification  in  the  description 
of  furniture  not  made  of  the  wood 
named. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "Mahogany  Finish"  or  "Wal- 
nut Finish"  and  the  only  legitimate  use 
of  the  term  is  to  indicate  the  color  in  a 
description  naming  the  wood  of  which  a 
piece  is  made,  such  as  "Walnut  Finish 


on  Birch."  If  used  alone,  they  may  give 
the  purchaser  the  impression  that  the 
wood  named  is  part  of  the  finished  piece. 

Another  description  frequently  used 
is,  for  example,  "All  Mahogany."  If  the 
English  language  means  anything,  a 
puce  so  designated  must  be  made  en- 
tirely of  the  wood  named.  Very  little 


furniture  is  so  made  and  an  alert  pur- 
chaser should  ask  what  is  meant  and  in- 
sist on  a  straightforward  answer.  Your 
dealer,  if  reliable,  will  gladly  comply. 

Some  manufacturers  use  coined  names 
for  the  woods  on  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  their  furniture.  Such  names  are  em- 
ployed on  two  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first,  fine  cabinet  woods  are 
used,  so  stained  or  otherwise  treated  as 
to  disguise  completely  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  wood.  This  practice  is  hard 
to  understand,  because  prime  cabinet 
woods  have  an  established  reputation 
which  cannot  be  augmented  by  calling 
them  something  else. 

In  the  second,  other  than  fine  cabinet 
woods  are  used,  again  so  disguised  as  to 
be  unrecognizable.  This  use  is  under- 
standable, if  not  commendable.  A  vari- 
ation of  this  practice  is  to  make  a  piece 


of  one  wood  and  sell  it  as  another.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  "Maple" 
furniture  now  offered  is  made  of  Birch. 
Whether  Birch  is  a  better  wood  than 
Maple,  or  a  Birch  piece  will  look  better 
and  outwear  a  Maple  piece,  is  beside 
the  question.  If  a  purchaser  wants  Ma- 
ple and  thinks  the  piece  offered  is  Ma- 
ple, it  should  be  Maple  and  nothing  else. 

Begardless  of  descriptions,  a  discrim- 
inating purchaser  will  insist  on  being 
told  truthfully  what  wood  has  been  used 
in  the  piece  offered,  so  he  can  form  his 
own  opinion  as  to  value  and  appeal. 

An  age-old  subject  of  discussion  is 
the  comparative  value  of  machine  and 
hand-made  furniture.  In  the  days  when 
wood-working  machinery  was  unknown, 
all  furniture  was  made,  and  much  of  it 
beautifully  made,  by  hand.  It  was  a 
slow,  exacting  task  to  shape  and  fit  the 
pieces  together  with  the  accuracy  neces- 
sary for  good  work,  and  the  product 
was  costly. 

The  develojjment  of  precision  machin- 
ery has  altered  all  that  in  practically 
every  line  of  endeavor,  including  fur- 
niture. Machines  produce  the  individual 
members  of  a  completed  whole,  with  an 
accuracy  of  dimension,  shape  and  detail, 
that  could  not  be  approached  in  hand 
work,  except  at  prohibitive  cost. 

Almost  every  machine-made  article 
k  in  common  use,  if  it  were  produced 
by  hand,  would  cost  many  times  the 
price  it  sells  for  and  not  be  as  good. 
Then,  too,  a  considerable  amount  of 
bench  work  by  skilled  mechanics  is  neces- 
sary in  assembling  furniture  and  no 
piece  was  ever  made  entirely  by  machine. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  so- 
called  machine-made  commercial  furni- 
ture of  today  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  any  ever  produced  by  hand,  pro- 
vided an  equal  quality  of  design,  mate- 
rials, workmanship  and  finish  has  been 
used  in  each  case. 

Keep  these  facts  in  mind  and  remem- 
ber that  furniture  selling  is  a  technical 
business. 

Tell  the  dealer  exactly  what  you 
want  as  clearly  as  you  can.  Ask  ques- 
tions and  insist  on  unequivocal  answers, 
insofar  as  they  influence  the  value  and 
wearing  qualities  of  the  piece  under  dis- 
cussion. Insist  that  the  invoice  you  re- 
ceive contains  a  written  confirmation 
and  guarantee  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  dealer  about  the  article  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase.  Do  not  expect 
more  for  your  dollar  than  a  reputable 
dealer  can  afford  to  give  you.  In  other 
words,  if  a  slang  expression  is  allow- 
able, remember  what  Sis  Hopkins  said : 
"Nobody  never  done  nothing  for  nobody 
for  nothing." 

If  restricted  in  the  amount  you  can 
spend,  buy  as  few  pieces  of  good  furni- 
ture as  will  serve  your  immediate  needs 
and  add  to  them  when  you  can  afford 
to.  Buy  furniture  built  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  recognized  standing  and  from 
a  dealer  of  integrity,  who  will  back  his 
word  with  performance. 


W.   &  J.  SI 

The  buyer  can't  see  beneath  wood  finishes  or  open  upholstery  to  examine  structure, 
but  he  does  know  that  he  will  get  the  best  from  a  recognized  dealer 
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Glacier  Point  offers  excellent  skiing  snow,  good  slopes;  one  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
landmarks  is  mile-high  Half  Dome  seen  in  the  distance 


Snows  in  Yosemite 

by  UARIEDNA  CLAY  BORDEN 


If  you  arc  going  to  ski.  now  is  the 
time  to  think  about  the  type  of  ski 
field  you  want.  Trail  skiing  or  open 
slopes?  Cross  country  runs  or  schusses? 
Tall  tales  told  by  the  fireside  or  Chris- 
ties and  telemarks  down  the  fastest 
runs? 

There's  a  place  where  you  can  get  all 
of  them — California,  with  its  deep  snow, 
its  warm  sun,  its  variety  of  runs.  Cali- 
fornia's Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Sugar 
Bowl  stand  out  above  all  other  ski  re- 
sorts in  my  mind  for  variety  of  snow, 
terrain,  and  accommodations. 

Yosemite  Valley  is  a  National  Park, 
owned  and  operated  by  our  government 
which  considers  too  much  publicity  be- 
neath its  dignity.  Yet  it  deserves  pub- 
licity. An  overnight  plane  from  Xew 
York  or  a  luxurious  36-hour  trip  bv 
streamlined  trains  from  Chicago  brings 
you  to  San  Francisco.  From  there  it  is 


only  a  matter  of  an  hour  by  plane  to 
Merced  where  a  stage  (one  must  never 
call  them  buses  in  the  Sierra  Xevadas) 
picks  you  up  and  drives  you  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  world. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
grandeur  of  Yosemite :  its  falls,  its  cliffs 
and  its  rock  formations.  All  I  can  add 
is  that  you  have  never  known  the  real 
Yosemite  until  you  have  felt  the  deep 
silence  of  the  snow  falling  down  and 
down  through  that  narrow  valley. 

You  have  never  experienced  the  thrill 
of  Vosemite  until  you  have  seen  the  ice 
blocks  caught  in  the  moonlight  like 
silver  cubes  as  they  tear  away  from  the 
cliffs  and  crash  down  the  falls  into  the 
valley  below.  This  is  an  experience  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  skiing.  It  is 
something  between  you  and  Yosemite. 

In  winter  there  are  only  two  hotels 


open  in  the  valley.  Both  are  owned  bv 
the  Yosemite  Park  and  the  Curry  Com- 
pany. This  organization  was  founded 
bv  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  the  present  generation  is  made 
up  of  expert  skiers  and  admirable  hosts. 

The  Awahnec  Hotel  stands  almost  di- 
rectly in  the  shadow  of  Half  Dome.  It 
is  large  and  spacious,  beautifully  deco- 
rated in  authentic  Indian  rugs  and 
hangings.  Its  huge  fireplaces  and  quiet 
dining  room  appeal  to  the  more  con- 
servative guese.  However,  the  Fortv- 
Xiner  Bar  is  the  meeting  place  of  old 
and  young  alike. 

This  tiny  duplicate  of  a  California 
ghost  town  is  filled  with  relics  and  sou- 
venirs of  the  Gold  Rush  boom  days.  The 
bartender  with  his  long,  curling  mus- 
tachios  and  pioneer  sombrero,  knows  the 
favorite  drink  of  any  customer  he  has 
served  before.  Be  it  milk  or  a  special 
blending  of  rums,  he  can  immediately 
satisfy  all  wants. 

"]\ /T  ost  guests  are  too  tired  by  night- 
IV J.  fall  to  indulge  in  any  more  vigor- 
ous sport  than  a  mild  game  of  ping- 
pong  or  a  short  walk  in  the  moonlight 
to  see  the  nightly  firefall.  Every  eve- 
ning, the  rangers  at  Glacier  Point,  over 
3.000  feet  above  the  valley,  build  a 
bonfire  on  the  overhanging  rocks. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  slowly  push  the 
burning  embers  over  the  valley  wall. 
From  below,  one  sees  a  glowing  fall  of 
fire  pouring  out  of  the  star-lit  sky  into 
the  chasms.  An  ancient  Indian  ritual 
has  become  one  of  the  most  breath- 
taking sights  at  Yosemite. 

At  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls  is  the 
Lodge,  a  long,  rambling  building  sur- 
rounded by  small  cabins.  Here  are 
gaiety  and  life,  heightened  by  the  noise 
and  confusion  which  are  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  young  and  energetic.  The 
cabins  are  warm  and  adequate,  but  they 
could  not  be  called  luxurious.  A  cafe- 
teria in  the  main  house  provides  excel- 
lent food  and  a  radio  in  the  lounge  in- 
spires casual  dancing.  But  here,  too. 
pleasant  fatigue  curtails  the  night  life 
of  the  skiers. 

At  the  Lodge,  college  boys  and  girls 
stomp  into  the  cafeteria  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  By  eight  the  cars  stream  up 
the  mountain  to  Badger  Pass  and  the 
ski  fields.  Here  the  skis  are  waxed  and 
rubbed  on  the  wide  porch  of  the  Ski 
Hut.  a  big.  comfortable  house  complete 
with  a  variety  of  ski  equipment — the 
center  of  one  of  the  finest  ski  schools 
in  the  country.  Under  the  watchful  eve 
of  Luggi  Foeger,  the  ski  director,  six 
expert  teachers  instruct  their  pupils  in 
the  Arlbcrg  method  of  skiing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  huge 
sled  to  take  the  skiers  from  the  Ski  Hut 
to  the  top  of  the  range,  nerves  are 
atrcmble.  senses  alert  to  the  special 
beauty  of  this  country.  On  clear  days 
one  can  see  the  Sacramento  River  over 
100  miles  away.  Miles  of  trails  and  runs 
wind  away  through  the  pines.  Some 
are  long  and  ( Continued  on  page  39 ) 
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A FRIEND  from  Georgia  arrived  with 
the  idea  that  northerners  living 
near  inland  lakes  sail  iceboats  every 
week-end.  lie  was  disappointed  because 
I  had  never  seen  an  iceboat. 

"Strange,"  he  said,  "down  south  we 
hear  that  Pewaukee  Lake  is  the  nation's 
iceboating  capital.  You  live  so  near  and 
don't  go  for  such  a  thrilling  sport." 
"Well,  what  are  we  wailing  for.'" 
That  afternoon  we  drove  twenty 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee  to  Pewaukee 
Lake.  We  discovered  they  do  more  with 
perfect  ice  than  cut  and  store  it  for 
summer.  The  snow-covered  countryside 
was  dismal.  Homes  rimming  the  lake 
were  frosted,  deserted.  The  fro/en  span, 
streaked  with  snowdrifts,  was  alive  with 
sails  of  all  patterns  driving  stcel-bladed 
craft,  like  birds,  before  a  spanking  nor'- 
easter.  The  chatter  of  runners  and  the 
booming  of  the  ice  resounded  and  rever- 
berated. 

Skeleton  craft,  sailless,  runnerless, 
were  resting  on  sawhorses,  awaiting 
their  skippers.  The  bulk  of  the  fleet  was 
skimming  the  crust,  smoking  through 
snowdrifts,  trailing  showers  of  wind- 
blown snow.  A  windlark  shaved  by,  her 
cockpit  crowded.  Beyond,  the  fleet 
zipped  along,  careening  with  windward 
runners  lifted,  like  gulls  over  a  meal. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see,  especially  for 
sail-loving  eyes.  Cars  raced  over  the 
ice;  one  was  apparently  timing  an  ice- 
boat, but  lagging,  probably  due  to  spin- 
ning wheels.  Seemingly  out  of  nowhere 
a  tall-spired  craft,  her  runner  raised, 
roared  at  us.  We  hated  to  see  this 
steeply-banked  craft  end  in  the  expect- 
ed spill  but  a  glimpse  of  the  pilot's  joy- 
ous face  allayed  our  fears.  He  levelled 
off  smoothly  and  swung  back,  stopping 
with  thundering  sails. 

When  he  alighted  we  recognized  this 
clothes-padded  giant.  His  fur  helmet  ex- 
posed hardly  more  than  reddened 
cheeks. 

"There  isn't  any  blazin'  fireplace 
here,"  he  greeted.  "Lost?" 

"No,"  we  assured.  "Came  out  to  see 
if  iceboating's  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 

"I'm  no  salesman,"  he  chuckled.  "But 
there's  a  bit  of  the  best  advertising  the 
sport  has."  He  nodded  toward  his  craft, 
unattended  with  sails  slatting.  Snow 
Bird  was  painted  on  her  sides. 

Though  she  looked  inviting,  Snow 
Bird  was  far  from  Webster's  descrip- 
tion of  a  boat.  Like  most  iceboats,  she 
was  like  a  huge  banjo  with  a  bow  cross- 
ing, a  mast  and  sail  mounted  on  its 
back.  Near  the  rear  was  a  cockpit  over 


which  extended  the  steering  tiller. 
Mounted  on  three  steel-shod  runners, 
she  was  powerfully  constructed  and  rig- 
idly braced  with  cable  rigging. 

Near  the  fore  end,  the  span  of  the 
runnerplank  traversed  the  centertimber 
or  neck  of  the  banjo.  The  runners,  on 
which  the  runnerplank  rested,  could  be 
changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tin 
ice.  Slightly  ahead  of  the  runnerplank. 
the  mast  was  guyed  to  the  ends  of  the 
traversing  beam  and  the  fore  end.  The 
sail  was  finely-woven  canvas,  non-por- 
ous to  prevent  wind  leakage. 

The  pilot  invited  us  for  a  ride.  The 
cockpit,  commodious  enough  for  six. 
yielded  resiliently  as  we  hoarded.  We 
lav  prone,  head-first,  as  the  pilot  sug- 


gested, for  comfort's  sake,  to  break  the 
wind  with  only  head  and  shoulders. 

The  pilot  pulled  the  tiller  cross-wise 
until  the  craft  weather-cocked  suffi- 
ciently to  let  the  sails  swell.  He  straight- 
ened the  tiller,  gave  the  craft  a  push, 
vaulted  into  the  cockpit  beside  us.  He 
heaved  in  on  the  mainsheet.  The  sail 
was  flattened  and  its  driving  power  was 
manifest  as  Snow  Bird  gathered  speed 
like  a  streamliner  when  the  engineer 
opens  the  throttle. 

Resting  on  his  elbow  and  looking 
ahead,  the  skipper  is  laconic.  Talk  is 
useless  in  the  roar  of  wind  and  runners, 
lie  draws  the  helm  toward  him;  the 
craft  swerves.  The  ice  begins  to  drop 
beneath  the  cockpit  and  you're  pitched 
against  the  cockpit  coaming.  Impul- 
sively you  grasp  for  dear  life. 

As  shore  looms,  the  dangling  runner 
swoops  down,  gracefully  as  a  gull  alight- 
ing, and  sets  chips  flying  again.  Swing- 
ing into  the  eye  of  the  wind,  to  come 
about,  slats  the  sails  and  slows  the 
craft.  The  wind  slams  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter  and  the  arcs  the  runners 
cut  drop  out  of  sight.  The  moment  the 
starting  point  (Continued  on  page  50) 


SOZIO-GENtDREAU 

A  spanking  wind  sends  an  iceboat  with  sharp  steel  runners  roaring  across  the  surface 
of  a  mirror-lihe  sheet  of  ice  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train 
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Soil  Ramparts  •      /  ' 


SOIL  AND  MAN"  TELLS  OF  A  NEW  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  BEGINNING  ON  THE  LAND 


The  Chief's  office  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Wash- 
ington has  a  view  of  the  Potomac 
River.  A  reporter  came  in  to  see 
him  the  other  day  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  anything  new,  any 
'  story."  Hugh  Bennett  answered 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  story 
in  that   American   farmers  were 


Kent  County,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore;  the  second,  in  semi-moun- 
tainous Frederick  County,  in  the 
west  of  the  State.  The  third  and 
largest  is  my  home  soil  district, 
the  Gunpowder-Deer  Creek  water- 
sheds, taking  in  practically  all  of 
the  farming  land  in  both  Balti- 
more and  Harford  Counties  north 


food  served  by  girls  of  the  high 
school,  short  talks  by  farmers 
from  both  counties,  some  music 
and  singing;  and  then  a  talk,  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides,  bv 
Hugh   Bennett,  Chief  of  S.C.S. 

First,  slides  of  eroded  civiliza- 
tions, wrecked  and  buried:  at 
Khorsabad.  in  Iraq,  for  example, 
where  archaeologists  dug  through 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  wind- 
blown soil  material  to  rediscover 
the  ancient  structures  of  a  city 
buried  more  than  2.000  years  ago. 
"Erosion."  said  Bennett,  "is  dead- 


setting  up  a  new  sort  of  govern- 
ment: "Soil  government,  self-gov- 
ernment; defense  of  America, 
watershed  by  watershed,  from  the 
ground  up." 

He  went  to  the  window  and 
pointed.  "Do  you  know,"  he  said. 
"I  can  step  in  my  car  over  there 
in  northern  Virginia  and  drive  all 
the  way  to  San  Antonio,  Tex. : 
and  except  for  a  short  gap  along 
the  lower  Mississippi  River,  I'll 
be  crossing  land  that  is  organized 
into  one  of  our  new  soil  districts 
all  along  the  way  ?" 

The  Act  which  authorized  these 
districts  was  not  passed  until 
1937;  and  then  the  States  had  to 
pass  acts  of  their  own  in  order  to 
come  in  on  the  plan.  The  first  dis- 
trict was  set  up  in  Arkansas  barely 
40  months  ago.  Today,  there  are 
435  soil  districts  in  38  states:  and 
the  extent  of  our  soil  so  organized 
for  defense  and  protection  adds 
up  271.000.000  acres  in  1.600.000 
farms. 

Maryland  has  formed  throe  soil 
districts  thus  far.  covering  about 
one-fifth  of  the  farmland  in  the 
state.   The   first  was   formed  in 


of  Baltimore  City.  Like  all  dis- 
tricts, we  started  it  by  calling 
meetings,  voting  to  have  it,  and 
then  electing  five  resident  farm- 
ers as  supervisors.  This  gave  us 
right  of  way.  under  the  law.  to 
first  call  on  more  help  from 
Washington  and  the  State  Col- 
lege, the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  C.C.C.  camps,  in  work- 
ing land  over  toward  strip  crop- 
ping, contour  cultivation,  im- 
proved pastures  and  meadows  and 
tree  planting.  Our  district  has 
5.673  farms.  Our  district  pro- 
gram has  been  under  way  for  less 
than  two  years:  but  already  (as 
"  The  Baltimore  Sun"  remarked 
on  the  occasion  of  our  last  district 
meeting)  soil  defense  is  ""proceed- 
ing at  a  rate  which  dwarfs  previ- 
ous progress." 

DISTRICT  MEETING 

We  held  the  meeting  at  Jar- 
rettsville  High  School  in  Harford 
County,  near  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty line:  250  farming  people,  men 
and  women,  came.  It  was  a  sup- 
per meeting,  with  good  eountry 


lv.  It  really  can  kill  a  civiliza- 
tion. We  can  see  where  it  has 
done  so." 

Now  the  scenes  were  in  this 
country:  parts  of  the  dust  bowl 
resembling  the  Sahara:  hill  land 
in  Ohio,  washed  down  to  the  point 
where  corn  makes  barely  seven 
bushels  to  the  acre:  sheet -eroded 
prairie-land  in  rich  Iowa — soil  on 
which  banks  loaned  over  $200  an 
acre  in  the  1920  s.  This  land  will 
not  grow  enough  even  to  pay  the 
interest  on  a  :?40-an-acre  valua- 
tion today. 

Then  a  map  of  the  L  .S.A..  in 
outline,  a  map  all  scabby  with 
marks  and  scratches  denoting  ero- 
sion of  kinds  and  degrees :  and  a 
table  estimating  our  hurt  or 
ruined  acreage.  It  comes,  in  the 
rough,  to  282.000.000  acres  of 
cropland  and  range  '"essentially 
ruined  for  any  further  immediate 
practical  use:  and  about  100.000.- 
000  acres  of  this  severely  dam- 
aged area  was  once  good  crop- 
land." Bennett  said. 

"On  badly  tended  land  the 
process  is  accelerating.  Subsoil 
cuts  away  faster  under  the  lash 


of  rain.  Gullies  develop  more  rap- 
idly as  they  cut  down  to  bedrock. 
A  man  hit  by  a  car  moving  ten 
miles  an  hour  may  be  hurt,  but^ 
not  killed.  Hit  at  100  miles  an 
hour,  he  is  killed.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  soil  and  running  water 
as  the  soil  gets  thinner ;  and  this 
acceleration  of  erosion  is  height- 
ened on  gullied  land  by  a  natural 
law  that  cannot  be  amended  or 
repealed:  Water  flows  down  a 
fixed  conduit  faster  as  the  volume 
increases  in  the  channel. 

'  We  know  enough  about  ero- 
sion now  to  know  that  we  can 
lose  our  country  from  zcithin.  We 
know  that  the  security  of  human 
beings  can  be  washed  away  in 
rains  or  blown  away  by  wrathful 
wind.  But  we  also  know  that  if 
we  co-operate  with  Nature,  and 
utilize  natural  laws  instead  of 
blindly  opposing  them,  we  can 
make  adjustments  with  Nature's 
way  of  doing  things,  and  save  our 
land." 

THE   NEW  DESICN 

"Here  (showing  pictures)  are 
some  rearranged  farms  in  the 
three  soil  districts  of  your  own 
State.  Maryland.  I  saw  some  work 
right  out  here,  in  your  own  two 
counties,  this  morning  that,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  see,  comes 
pretty  close  to  a  complete  control 
of  erosion.  It  did  my  heart  good 
to  see  that.  There  were  times,  not 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  when  I 
thought  it  would  never  be  done; 
or  at  least  that  I  would  never  live 
to  see  it. 

"But  I  saw  some  fields  that 
didn't  look  good.  I  saw  one  hill 
field,  right  here  in  richest  Mary- 
land, that  averaged  three  good- 
sized  gullies  to  the  acre.  We  have 
only  started  to  spread  and  apply 
in  sizable,  workable  blocks  of 
land,  whole  watersheds,  this  new 
design  of  American  land  hus- 
bandry. We  must  move  faster  and 
do  better.  It  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  national  defense. 

Tf  you  want  some  goal  to  shoot 
at.  you  farmers  here  in  the  East, 
here  (airplane  photo)  is  part  of 
the  face  of  Texas,  made  over:  On 
Elm  Creek  watershed,  near  Tem- 
ple. Tex.:  174  farms.  34.000 
acres  brought  under  contour  cul- 
tivation, mutually  planned  ter- 
races and  grassed  runways  for 
safe  run-off  in  a  block.  Complete, 
co-operative  control  of  erosion. 
Complete  soil  defense! 

"When  I  think  of  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  land  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  men  that  have 
been  brought  together,  democrat- 
ically, into  this  new  arrangement, 
and  all  within  a  year  or  so.  this 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  work  that  has 
ever  been  achieved  by  civilized 
man !" 
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ROUGH  AND  TUMBLE:  CANAL  TARPON 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


onto  the  banks  or  bumped  wildly 
into  the  legs  of  the  men  that 
played  them.  This  was  nothing 
like  taking  smaller  brook  trout 
out  of  similar  water  with  far  more 
delieate  taekle.  It  was  rough  and 
tumble  on  terminal  taekle  tough 
enough  to  take  it.  The  odds  were 
all  in  favor  of  the  fish  and  it 
showed  up  in  the  results. 

I  took  time  out  for  photogra- 
phy and  moved  from  Frank  to 
Herb  and  back  again  as  they 
hooked  fish,  often  losing  them  be- 
fore I  could  reach  their  sides  with 
the  Leica.  A  big  tarpon,  the  big- 
gest I  saw  for  the  day,  took 
Frank's  fly  and  towered  up  into 
branches  six  feet  above  the  water, 
snarling  up  the  line  and  leaving 
a  broken  leader  end  dangling 
from  a  wildly  waving  branch  be- 
fore I  could  swing  the  camera  to 
the  scene.  I  clicked  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  before  the  shadows 
lengthened;  the  light  wouldn't 
permit  an  exposure  of  a  five-hun- 
dredth of  a  second,  the  time  that 
seemed  a  minimum  for  a  fish  with 
their  speed.  A  thousandth  of  a 
second  had  been  my  choice  while 
the  light  had  been  bright  but  it 
was  seldom  that  that  shutter 
speed  had  allowed  any  depth  of 
focus  in  the  dark  shadows  or  mot- 
tled sunlight  that  flickered  thru 
the  overhanging  branches. 

Frank  and  Herb  have  learned 
some  tricks.  They  lost  fewer  flies 
than  I  did.  They  struck  their  fish 
harder  and  that  helped  them  sink 
the  hook  home  more  often.  In 
playing  their  fish  they  held  them 
tighter  and  were  using  shorter, 
springier  rods  than  the  rod  I'd 
brought  down.  The  short  rods 
were  superior  for  casting  thru 
holes  in  the  foliage  and  the  soft- 
ness of  their  action  buffered  the 
sudden  sharp  pressure  that  might 
come  at  any  moment  when  a  fish, 
close  in,  makes  a  ten  foot  broad 
jump  and  skitters  away  along  the 
surface. 

The  action  ended  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  begun.  The  sun  was 
swinging  low  against  the  ever- 
glades. Herons  and  Egrets  were 
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Leaping  tarpon  and  dense  under- 
brush are  fishing  hazards 


passing  over  in  flocks  as  they 
sought  their  roosts. 

We  took  down  the  rods  and 
soon  were  in  the  car  heading  to- 
ward Miami.  The  day  had  been  a 
special  sort  of  angling,  with 
plenty  of  action,  where  fineness 
of  taekle  meant  little  and  a  yel- 
low fly  may  have  been  better  than 
a  black  fly  or  a  white  one  but,  if  it 
was,  the  difference  wasn't  really 
important.  Casting  was  more  dif- 
ficult than  on  all  but  the  most 
overgrown  of  the  small,  out-of- 
the-way  trout  brooks  of  the 
North,  and  an  angler  in  this  game 
hooked  less  than  a  quarter  of  his 
rises  and  landed  less  than  a  third 
of  those  he  hooked.  There'd  been 
plenty  of  fun  for  all  of  us  in  what 
Frank  had  termed  "a  pretty  poor 
day." 

We  stopped  at  a  break  in  the 
trees  and  looked  out  on  a 
wider  stretch  of  water  formed 
where  another  canal  joined  Fla- 
mingo. "Sometimes  bigger  tarpon 
settle  in  this  place,  but  usually  the 
sun's  too  bright  to  suit  them," 
Frank  said  quietly.  As  if  in  an- 
swer, there  was  a  swirl  close  in  to 
shore;  a  ring  of  ripples  spread 
out  across  the  still  surface. 

It  took  but  a  minute  to  get  one 
of  the  rods  set  up.  At  Herb's  urg- 
ing I  accepted  the  honor  and 
made  a  few  casts.  The  third  one 
was  never  finished.  As  I  swam 
the  fly  up  to  the  surface  in  prepa- 
ration for  lifting  it  on  the  re- 
trieve, the  water  behind  it  was 
split  by  a  broad  green  back.  Then 
followed  a  terrific  shock  to  the 
tackle  as  the  fish  disappeared  in 
a  heavy  swirl.  But  that  was  all. 
The  hook  failed  to  find  a  hold  and 
the  water  was  as  quiet  as  it  had 
been  before.  I  reeled  in  very 
slowly. 

Frank's  words  were  soft  .  .  . 
and  somewhat  reverent.  "That 
was  no  tarpon!  Lee,  you've  just 
missed  a  25  pound  snook." 

We  were  soon  Miami  bound  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  A  second  time 
Frank  slowed  speed.  The  canal 
was  broader  and  deeper  and  there 
was  no  growth  to  separate  it  from 
the  road.  On  our  right,  the  water 
in  a  large  clearing  reflected  the 
brightness  of  the  sky.  A  flock  of 
ducks  wrent  to  wing. 

"Right  over  there."  It  was 
Herb  who  pointed. 

A  great,  long-necked,  long- 
legged  bird  watched  us  in  a  brief 
contemplation  before  spreading 
its  broad  wings,  bowing  its  long 
neck  in  a  graceful  arc  and  trail- 
ing momentarily  awkward  legs  un- 
til it  straightened  away  in  the 
sure  steady  rhythm  of  its  flight. 
Only  the  oddly  shaped  head  stood 
out  sharply  while  the  rest  of  its 
flame  colored  body  was  a  dim 
shape  in  the  burning  haze  of 
smoke-laden  air  that  lay  in  the 
path  of  the  sunset. 

"That,"  concluded  Frank,  "was 
the  Flamingo  that  hangs  out  down 
here  at  Flamingo  Canal." 


The  above  pair  of  Silver 
Sauce  Boats  are  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Paul 
Lammerie,  being  created  by 
Kim  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  George  II  in  tke  year 
1748.  Other  fine  originals 
and  faultless  reproductions 
are  now  on  view. 

PETER  GUI LLE 

LIMITED 

My  ill  My/Uilldil  cJWvvl  and 

PETER  GUIUE,  PRES ,  former//  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  itd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
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The  Country  House 


•   bv  BRADLEY  DELEHAMY 


Today's  plumbing  has  little  in 
common  with  the  general  cuss- 
edness  associated  with  its  work- 
ings in  the  childhood  memories  of 
many  of  us.« 

First  class  materials,  and  work- 
manship from  firms  of  experience 
and  established  reputation,  pre- 
clude the  likelihood  of  your  ever 
having  to  dial  the  number  that 
used  to  follow  the  family  doctor's 
on  the  telephone  lists  of  justly 
apprehensive  country  dwellers. 

There  is  some  range  of  material 
to  choose  from  before  your  plumb- 
ing contract  is  let.  The  best  and 
most  enduring  piping  is  made  of 
brass  with  an  admixture  of  cop- 
per, and  it  is  always  my  first 
recommendation  to  a  client.  It 


NEW    MATERIALS  IN 
MOVED  TROUBLES  O 


will  provide  for  plenty  of  interior 
pressure. 

This  pressure,  by  the  way, 
should  not  be  greater  than  30  or 
35  pounds,  which  is  enough  to  as- 
sure good,  stinging  showers,  the 
rapid  filling  of  tub  baths  and  ade- 
quate flushing  of  toilets. 

A  "convenience  plan."  designed 
to  provide  for  hot  water  and  cold 
water  wherever  it  may  add  to 
your  comfort  and  pleasure  should 
be  a  subject  of  consultation  with 
vour  architect.    Adequate  facili- 


Bradley  Delehanty  began  to  build  for  his  reputation  as  one 
of  America's  leading  architects  of  the  country  home  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Architecture  at  Cornell,  then  at  the 
Umbdonstock  Atelier  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  A  fete  years  as  a 
draftsman  for  another  employer  then  business  for  himself. 
For  two  years  he  was  architectural  advisor  for  "The  Literary 
Digest."  We're  proud  to  have  him  with  us  now. 

Though  country  homes  are  his  specialty — he  has  built  over 
400  of  them — he  has  done  other  things:  an  apartment  house 
in  the  Bahamas,  a  fraternity  house  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Delehanty 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  building  a  home  around  the  owner, 
making  it  suit  his  needs  and  his  activities.  It's  this  faculty 
which  makes  him  particularly  suited  to  conduct  this  depart- 
ment: he  knows  the  builders,  he  knows  materials  and,  most  of 
all,  he  understands  people. 


forms  a  sturdy,  rigid  conduit 
which,  installed  according  to  a 
sound  engineering  plan,  is  as 
nearly  trouble-proof  as  one  can 
expect  of  a  man-made  product. 

Tubing  of  copper  alloy  is  less 
expensive  to  install  because,  being 
flexible,  it  can  be  bent  up  or  down 
and  around  corners  and  the  cost 
of  fitting  joints  avoided.  By  rea- 
son of  this  same  flexibility,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  as  lasting  as  the 
rigid  brass. 

I  seldom  recommend  the  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  now  manufac- 
tured, for  in  most  localities  its 
maximum  useful  life  is  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  years.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  house  in  Virginia, 
whose  remodelling  I  described  in 
my  November  article.  I  did  spec- 
ify it  when  I  found  that,  due  to 
some  chemical  peculiarity  of  the 
local  water,  brass  pipe  was  never 
used. 

For  the  underground  piping, 
carrying  the  water  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  house,  a  four-  or 
six-inch  cast  iron  pipe  is  used. 
This  will  provide  for  a  fire  hy- 
drant, garden  hoses,  irrigation  and 
other  outside  uses,  and  take  care 
of  future  building  additions.  From 
this  large  pipe,  a  two-inch  lead 
connection   into  the   house  itself 


ties  in  the  way  of  a  powder  room 
and  smaller  lavatories  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  country  house 
are  a  tremendous  help  when  en- 
tertaining, and  a  blessing  at  all 
times. 

Proper  bathing  facilities  in  the 
servants'  quarters,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual wash  basins  in  each  bed- 
room, and  adequate  provision  for 
guests  as  well  as  members  of  the 
family,  are  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  good  installation  will  pro- 
vide for  ample  hot  water  at  all 
outlets,  no  matter  how  many  may 
be  operated  simultaneously. 

If  pipes  are  run  in  exterior 
walls,  air-cell  pipe  covering  should 
be  used,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional insulation  as  will  prevent 
freezing.  Soil  lines  and  water  lines 
in  interior  partitions,  ceilings,  and 
under  floors  must  be  sound- 
proofed. The  combination  of  a 
pressure  regulator  with  the  proper 
use  of  air  cushions  and  first  qual- 
ity valves  will  give  you  a  system 
that  is  noiseless  in  operation. 

The  accompanying  plans  are 
those  of  bath-dressing  rooms  which 
I  designed  several  years  ago.  To- 
day the  cost  of  the  fixtures  in  the 
larger  one  would  be  around  83000 
and  $2300  for  the  smaller. 

Since  your  selection  of  fixtures 


PLUMBING  HAVE  RE- 
UR   FATHERS  FEARED 


and  accessories  will  be  listed  and 
incorporated  in  his  general  plumb- 
ing specifications,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  take  your  architect  along  with 
you  when  you  visit  the  show 
rooms  of  such  established  firms 
as  Crane.  Standard.  Kohler  or  the 
Meyer  Sniffen  Co.,  the  last  named, 
to  my  mind,  being  the  finest  de- 
signers and  manufacturers  of 
special  equipment  in  the  business. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  a 
country  establishment  that  so  de- 
termines the  standards  of  house- 
hold etficiency  and  style  as  the 
kitchen  and  its  adjoining  butler's 
pantry.  The  ideal  kitchen  is  large 
enough  for  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  personnel  without 
crowding,  is  provided  with  ample 
natural  light  and  has  outside  ex- 
posures on  at  least  two  sides  for 
purposes  of  ventilation. 

Modern  materials  show  to 
splendid  advantage  here.  Rubber 
tile.  cork.  linoleum  and  other  com- 
position floorings  are  easily  kept 
clean,  may  be  as  colorful  or  as 
conservative  as  you  wish  and. 
most  important,  are  noiseless. 
Stainless  steel  sinks,  counters  and 
backboards  lend  the  same  shine 
of  cheerful  and  lustrous  cleanli- 
ness that  great-grandmother's 
wonderfully  beautiful  burnished 
copper  utensils  did  in  her  kitchen. 

Walls  may  be  finished  and  made 
bright  with  glass  blocks,  carrara 
glass,  tile,  imitation  tile,  or  one  or 
more  of  any  number  of  composi- 
tions. There  are  several  patented 
ceiling  materials,  two  of  the  best 
of  them  by  Johns-Manville  and 
the  American  Acoustic  Co..  which 
play  their  part  in  the  elimination 
of  noise  in  these  busy  quarters. 

The  kitchen  equipment  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  make  the  work 
of  this  important  department  as 
easily  accomplished  as  possible. 
Since  much  of  the  cook's  time  is 
spent  between  range,  icebox  and 
sink,  it  is  good  planning  to  place 


these  as  nearly  together  as  is 
feasible.  This  will  save  time  and 
steps  and  do  much  to  keep  in  goo3 
humor  the  temperamental  auto- 
crat that  a  valued  cook  so  often  is. 

Other  fundamentals  are  ample 
dressers,  a  roomy  dry -storage 
closet,  and  one  for  pots  and  pans. 
If  a  separate  cold  room  is  possi- 
ble it  will  pay  for  itself  in  con- 
venience. There  should  be  two 
sinks,  one  for  general  use  and  the 
other  designed  for  the  preparation 
of  vegetables. 

Coal-burning  ranges  such  as  the 
Du  Parquet  and  the  Agar  are 
simple  and  economical  to  operate. 
The  latter,  a  Swedish  innovation, 
is  insulated  to  prevent  heat  loss 
and  gives  off  little  radiation  in  the 
kitchen :  and  is  economical  to 
operate.  With  an  auxiliary  elec- 
tric range  for  hot  weather  cooking 
and  sudden  emergencies,  you  are 
prepared  for  any  situation. 

Both  ranges  should  be  placed 
under  a  hood  extending  sixteen 
inches  below  the  ceiling,  and  a 
separate  flue  constructed  in  the 
chimney  to  house  an  exhaust  fan. 
A  register  opens  into  this  flue, 
just  under  the  hood,  and  cooking 
odors  are  drawn  through  it  and 
dissipated  by  the  fan.  This  will 
prevent  your  ceiling  from  dis- 
coloring, too.  The  fan  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  twice  a  year 
for  it  absorbs  grease  from  the  as- 
cending fumes,  and  a  spark  from 
its  own  motor  may  start  a  chim- 
ney fire  which,  although  not  dan 
gerous.  will  certainly  ruin  the 
apparatus.  An  incinerator  will 
simplify  the  disposal  of  garbage 
and  other  waste. 

The  butlers  pantry  should 
follow  the  general  design  of  the 
kitchen  with  plenty  of  room  for 
counters  with  built-in  spaces  for 
the  pantry  icebox,  plate-warmer, 
silver  safe,  dressers  for  china  and 
glass,  and  broom  and  linen  closets. 
A  double  stainless  steel  sink  is 
the  most  useful  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  greatly  reducing 
china  breakage,  for  this  material 
is  of  a  softer  quality  than  porce- 
lain or  enamelled  iron. 


2  E  j  ■  1  C  C  M  • 


At  left,  an  ideal  arrangement  for  separate  dressing  rooms  and  baths, 
while  the  other  plan  is  of  a  single  bath  for  a  double  bedroom 
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COUNTRY  AUCTION 

(Continual  from  page  13) 


and  the  chances  are  that  the  old- 
est is  just  as  sound  mechanically 
as  the  newest. 

The  auctioneer  holds  up  the  old- 
est. 

"Here's  what  I  know  you  have 
been  waiting  for,"  he  shrieks. 
"Here's  a  real  genuine  antique.  I 
know  that  this  Victrola  has  never 
before  been  owned  by  anybody 
but  Cap'n  and  Mrs.  Brown.  How 
many  dollars  am  I  offered?" 

Our  eccentric  friend's  ten-cent 
bid  is  ignored.  The  trick  of  ask- 
ing, "how  many  dollars  am  I  of- 
fered?" pegs  the  price  somewhat. 
Timidly,  an  offer  of  a  dollar  is 
made. 

"T 'm  sorry,  lady."  says  the  auc- 
tioneer,  "but  it  can't  start 
that  low.  If  you  don't  want  to  pay 
a  reasonable  price,  we  won't  be 
able  to  get  together.  I  doubt  if 
you'll  ever  get  an  opportunity  like 
this  again." 

Reluctantly,  the  auctioneer 
lets  the  bidding  start  at  three 
dollars. 

"Three-now-five,  three  dollars- 
now  five.  I've  got  a  bid  of  three 
dollars,  five  where?  If  this  Vic- 
trola is  not  wortli  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  it's  not  worth  talking  about." 

The  bidding  goes  to  $3.50,  $4, 
$5.  Finally  comes  a  seven  dollar 
bid. 

"All  done?"  The  auctioneer 
points  at  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Victrola,  "Will  you  make 
it  eight?  Will  you  add  a  quarter:'' 
He  gets  a  negative  response. 
"Sold  for  seven  dollars,"  cries 
the  auctioneer.  "Mark  that 
cheap." 

The  auctioneer  gets  $9.50  for 
the  second  oldest  Victrola  and 
only  five  dollars  for  the  newest. 

It's  noon  and  the  auctioneer 
announces  a  fifteen  minute  inter- 
mission. 

When  the  intermission  is  over 
the  auctioneer  announces,  "Folks, 
if  we  hurry  we  can  get  through 
the  small  stuff  in  an  hour.  Then 
we  can  start  in  with  the  antiques." 

Clothes  find  a  ready  market. 
Boxes  of  lace,  buttons,  fur  trim- 
mings, get  a  spirited  reception 
from  the  farmers'  wives  who  know 
that,  "you  never  can  tell  when 
these  things '11  come  in  handy."  An 
old  mackinaw  jacket  brings  two 
dollars,  and  a  pair  of  boots  35 
cents.  Gloves,  woolen  stockings, 
flannel  shirts  are  sold  in  lots. 
"Men  Abigail'n  the  kids  git  stock- 
ed up  for  the  winter  at  these 
auctions,"  a  farmer  confides. 

Cups  and  saucers,  dishes,  table- 
ware, glasses,  tumblers  are  easy 
to  sell.  Painted  plates  bring  a 
good  price.  One  lady  returns 
dishes  when  she  discovers  the 
stamp  "Made  in  Japan."  The 
autioneer  apologizes. 

Finally,  it's  time  for  the  an- 
tiques. Many  of  the  farmers 
leave.  It's  obvious  they  will  not 
get  to  the  farm  equipment  today, 
and  the  farmer  has  no  interest  in 


antiques  per  se.  The  New  Eng- 
land Yankee  is  a  practical  man. 
To  him,  somebody  else's  old  furni- 
ture is  just  somebody  else's  old 
furniture.  If  there's  a  sturdy- 
chair  he  can  use,  he'll  buy  it. 
Otherwise  he's  not  interested. 

Hook  rugs  sell  for  such  ab- 
surdly Low  prices,  according  to  the 
auctioneer,  they  are  withdrawn.  A 
chest  of  drawers  goes  for  $3.50. 
The  auctioneer  comments  again. 
"Mark  that  cheap  !" 

A  pair  of  Chippendale  chairs 
are  up  for  sale.  They  bring  oh's 
and  all's  from  the  antique-con- 
scious men  and  women.  The 
farmers  merely  gasp  at  the  prices. 

"Both  of  these  handsome  Chip- 
pendale chairs  were  hand-made 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
Widow  Brown.  They  are  almost 
as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
made.  These  are  originals.  How 
many  dollars  am  I  offered?" 

Somebody  ventures  a  ten-dollar 
bid.   The  auctioneer  ignores  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  he  an- 
nounces, "I  have  a  standing  offer 
of  $45  for  these  chairs.  I've  got 
45  dollars!  50  where?  45-50-45- 
50,  4 5 -now- 50,  50  dollars  where?" 

He  gets  the  $50.  The  original 
bidder  is  revealed  as  the  owner  of 
the  New  York  store,  who  retal- 
iates with  $55.  The  auctioneer 
gets  the  bid  to  $77.50.  The  New 
Yorker  gets  the  Chippendales. 

"Put  the  chairs  aside  and  get 
the  gentleman's  name,"  says  the 
auctioneer. 

Similarly,  Morris  chairs,  a  set 
of  Hitchcock  chairs,  old  wicker 
chairs  and  rocking  chairs,  old  pic- 
tures in  gold  frames,  a  small  or- 
gan, a  couple  of  brass  beds  and 
two  huge  old  four-posters,  tables 
large  and  small,  a  couple  of 
couches,  a  baby's  crib  and  high- 
chair  are  sold. 

The  auctioneer  has  done  his  job 
well.  With  the  exception  of  the 
farm  equipment,  to  be  sold  to- 
morrow, all  the  earthly  posses- 
sions of  the  Widow  Brown,  Cap'n 
Brown  and  the  little  girl  who  died 
many  years  ago,  have  been  sold. 

It  has  grown  dark  and  cold.  As 
you  walk  to  your  car  you  might 
hear  a  farmer's  wife  quoting 
Matthew  to  the  child  she  is  drag- 
ging by  the  arm:  "Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  the 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal  .  .  .  Lav  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven 
.  .  .  for  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  vour  heart  be  also." 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  questions  on  page  58 

1.  Stirrup  irons  loose,  in- 
stead of  up. 

2.  Leading  by  curb  rein 
instead  of  snaffle. 

3.  Unused  rein  hanging 
loose. 


THE  ONLY  SILO 

CHOSEN  FOR 

THE  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


Your  first  impression  is  one  of  rugged  strength  and  matchless 
beauty — to  "fit"  with  the  finest  of  farm  buildings  or  country 
estates.  It  was  partly  this  that  won  for  KOROK  the  Merit  Cita- 
tion from  the  Laboratory  School  of  Industrial  Design. 

Partly,  we  -ay,  for  its  modern  appearance  is  but  a  single  attribute. 
The  mo-t  important  thing  about  KOROK  is  this — it  is  the  first  tile 
silo  with  joints  that  are  proof  against  silage  acids.  No  mortar 
or  cement  is  used. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience — a  silo  that  will,  in  all  its 
parts,  resist  the  assaults  of  frost,  rot,  acids,  and  heavy,  "'high 
pressure"  ensilage.  It  is  equipped  with  the  "24  square"  door 
system — safe  and  convenient  in  operation  and  the  tightest,  strong- 
est, most  durable  door  front  ever  devised. 

Made  from  special  hard  burned  vitrified  tile  and  reinforced  with 
prestressed  enameled  or  galvanized  steel  hoops,  a  KOROK  silo 
is  genuinely  PERMANENT.  There  is  no  shrinking  or  warping, 
no  deterioration — and  it  is  fire  resistant.  Every  part  is  designed 
for  extra  strength.  Its  extra  insulation  qualities  preserve  the 
highest  value  of  the  ensilage.  In  terms  of  maintenance,  KOROK 
is  the  most  economical  silo  ever  developed. 

You  may  select  your  roof  from  a  wide  variety  of  designs  and 
materials — to  fit  the  architecture  of  your  buildings. 

You  will  find  Craine  sdos  on  the  finest  country  estates — wherever 
owners  have  demanded  a  silo  of  permanent  dependability  and 
hetter  appearance. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  free  literature  describing  the 
KOROK  silo,  or  the  Natco  Tile  and  Triple- Wall,  which  are 
other  well-known  -ilos  of  the  Craine  line.  An  engineer  will  gladly 
consult  with  you-  or  your  manager  concerning  your  individual 
requirements.  Just  drop  a  card  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

2  1  Wall  Street 
NORWICH,     N  .     Y  . 


FEBRUARY,  1941 
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Guide-Philosopher  •  ^olo.™ 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "GUNS  AND  CAME"  FINDS 
CHARACTER  ANALYZED  IN  A  DUCK  BLIND 


My  friend  and  guide,  Otiva 
Berry,  of  North  Carolina, 
is  one  of  the  best  goose  talkers 
I've  ever  hear,d.  He  is  also  a  stu- 
dent of  humap  nature. 

In  the  course  of  a  shooting 
season,  a  great  many  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  come  to 
Otiva's  blind  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  unwittingly  display  their 
faults  and  virtues  for  his  inspec- 
tion. Some  are  mean  and  some  are 
generous;  some  are  sportsmen, 
and  some,  I  fear,  are  merely  men 
who  like  to  shoot  waterfowl. 


their  accomplishments,  couldn't 
shoot  straight,  and  generally 
made  a  mess  of  everything  they 
undertook  to  do. 

One  day  recently  Otiva  took  oc- 
casion to  tell  me  about  a  man  who 
had  shot  from  his  blind  a  week  or 
two  earlier.  "He  said  he  was 
practically   a   perfect   shot,  and 


a  Nazi  bomb  and  blown  to  glory. 
The  destruction  and  disruption 
of  the  British  sporting  arms  in- 
dustry is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
minor  tragedies  of  the  war.  There 
was  a  canvass  of  American  im- 
porters held  recently  and  the  re- 
sult indicated  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly    difficult    to  obtain 


the  contrary,  none  of  those  cyl- 
inder bored  guns  shot  very  well 
bv  comparison  with  modern  shot-^. 
guns,  yet  one  still  encounters  here 
and  there  the  proud  possessor  of 
one  of  those  heirlooms  who  is 
willing  to  wager  that  the  weapon 
will  outshoot  any  of  recent  manu- 
facture. 

On  several  occasions  I  have 
patterned  these  ancient  champions 
with  results  that  have  helped  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  game 
was  not  only  much  more  abundant 
in    1850   than    it    is   today  and 


Otiva  is  able  to  classify  each 
according  to  his  traits,  for  a  duck 
blind  on  a  good  day,  or  a  bad  one, 
is  a  potent  solvent  of  character. 

It  would  be  worth  a  good  fee, 
I  should  think,  for  a  prospective 
bride  to  know  that  her  boy  friend, 
whose  conduct  throughout  the 
courtship  had  been  gallant,  chiv- 
alrous, and  charming,  shoots  his 
ducks  on  the  water,  and  therefore 
can  be  counted  upon  after  mar- 
riage to  serve  himself  with  the 
tenderloin. 

A  man's  business  associates 
could  draw  valuable  deductions 
from  Otiva's  report  that  the  sub- 
ject took  his  birds  fairly,  tried 
hard  to  retrieve  his  cripples,  did 
not  scrimp  on  his  fee  to  the  guide 
on  the  days  when  the  birds  were 
not  flying  well,  and  hence  might 
be  depended  upon  to  meet  his  ob- 
ligations, take  his  profits  like  a 
gentleman  and  not  raise  hell  and 
get  saturnine  and  caustic  at  the 
board  meetings  when  the  books 
showed  a  decrease  of  income. 

Organizations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  good  government  could 
put  political  candidates  through 
the  blind  with,  I  think,  reasonable 
expectation  that  Otiva  would  dis- 
approve of  99%  of  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  hogged  the 
lunches,  lied  like  the  devil  about 


that  with  a  hundred  cartridges 
he'd  generally  kill  himself  99 
geese."  There  was  a  hint  of 
amusement  in  his  gray  eyes. 

"But  he  certainly  didn't  do  it 
while  he  was  out  with  me.  He 
missed  the  first  five  or  six  birds 
that  came  in,  and  he  kept  on  miss- 
ing 'em,  too.  Every  time  he'd  miss 
he'd  cuss  and  swear  and  stomp 
around  the  blind  and  git  mad." 

I  concluded  that  the  guide 
didn't  hold  a  high  opinion  of  a 
poor  loser  and  I  felt  sure  also 
that  the  gunner  himself  would 
never  learn  how  to  shoot  well  or 
enjoy  it  very  much  if  he  did.  For 
the  misses  are  a  part  of  the  game 
and  should  be  accepted  philo- 
sophically when  they  occur.  We 
enjoy  making  a  straight  run  on 
birds  or  targets  because  we  know 
right  well  that  we  can't  keep  it 
up  for  long.  Again,  no  sportsman 
has  any  use  for  a  conceited  fool 
who  damns  every  bird  he  misses 
as  if  it  had  been  guilty  of  com- 
mitting a  grievous  personal  af- 
front against  his  pride. 

BRITISH  ARMS 

Word  comes  to  me  from  a 
friend  in  England  that  the 
Churchill  shop  has  been  struck  by 


sporting  arms  from  England  and 
that  there  is  the  very  real  possi- 
bility that  the  supply  of  them  will 
be  still  further  reduced.  It  may 
even  be  stopped  completely  as  the 
war  continues  on  its  way. 

British  sporting  arms,  particu- 
larly shotguns,  made  a  great  rep- 
utation in  this  country  in  the  first 
half  of  the  past  century  before 
machine  methods  made  standard- 
ized production  possible.  In  the 
golden  age  which  ended  with  the 
Civil  War.  thousands  of  beautiful 
game  guns  and  fowling  pieces 
were  brought  across  the  water  to 
be  used  and  cherished  by  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  in  the  North  and 
the  South. 

We  had  our  own  craftsmen, 
too,  like  Schneider  of  Baltimore 
and  a  score  of  others  who  turned 
out  beautiful  specimens,  but  the 
British  shotgun,  double  or  single, 
held  the  palm  among  the  more 
affluent  sportsmen. 

"Gun  trials"  were  common  af- 
fairs in  those  days,  and  with  rea- 
son, too,  for  there  was  no  accept- 
ed standard  of  barrel  boring,  and 
while  each  gunmaker  argued  the 
supremacy  of  his  own  method  his 
claims  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
proved at  the  patterning  plate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  a  lingering  tradition  to 


that  it  got  up  nearer  to  the  gun. 

It  was  the  development  of  the 
system  of  choke  boring  along  in 
the  '80s  that  put  an  end  to  com- 
petitive gun  trials  and  brought 
the  American  machine-made  gun 
into  prominence. 

As  far  back  as  the  era  of  the 
matchlock,  gunsmiths  were  ex- 
perimenting with  some  form  of 
choke,  but  according  to  good 
authority  an  American,  Mr.  Fred 
Kimble,  who  died  only  last  month, 
was  the  man  who  discovered  the 
correct  method  of  boring  a  choke 
barrel.  Greener,  of  Birmingham, 
was.  I  believe,  the  first  gunmaker 
to  advertise  choke-bored  guns  and 
the  system  was  soon  taken  up  by 
makers  everywhere. 

So  far  as  the  popular  market 
in  America  and  other  countries 
was  concerned,  the  choke  system 
brought  the  decline  of  the  British 
gunmaker's  dynasty.  By  using  it. 
a  gunmaker  could  make  a  twelve- 
dollar  shotgun  shoot  nearly  as 
well  as  a  $1,200  piece. 

Probably  for  every  American 
who  owns  an  imported  gun  there 
are  50,000  using  arms  made  in 
this  country,  but  to  many  an  old 
sportsman  the  demolition  of  the 
old  British  gunshops  and  the  dis- 
organization of  the  craft  will 
mark  the  end  of  a  great  tradition. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


WALKING  ON  AIR 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


I  might  go  to  the  Rose  Tree 
Inn  so  that  I  could  hear  Mrs. 
Marcia,  a  descendant  of  pioneers, 
weave  exciting  tales  of  despera- 
does. I'd  sit  under  the  gargan- 
tuan rose  tree,  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  go  back 
in  my  mind  to  the  days  when  the 
West  was  very  young  and  a  man's 
reputation  was  made  by  his  prow- 
ess with  a  gun. 

I  wouldn't  overlook  a  trip 
across  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
attractive  resort  of  Guaymas,  an 
overnight  train  ride  from  Tucson. 
Fishing  friends  must  have  told 
you  about  the  place,  a  seventh 
heaven  for  anglers.  At  one  time 
they  had  to  put  up  at  one  of  the 
poor  hotels  or  pensions  in  this 
town  which  was  once  one  of  Mex- 
ico's flourishing  ports. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
came  to  the  rescue  by  erecting  a 
hotel  which  is  a  triumph.  Built  on 
Mexican  colonial  lines,  furnished 
and    decorated    in    taste.  Hotel 


Playa  de  Cortes  is  unique  in  this 
wild  district. 

The  life  I'd  lead  would  be  the 
simple  life  enjoyed  on  a  house 
boat  or  a  cottage  on  one  of  the 
Florida  keys.  If  I  performed  the 
unusual  and  did  not  go  fishing.  I'd 
spend  hours  on  the  nearby  beach 
or  ride  over  the  hills  into  country 
very  much  like  that  of  Arizona. 
I'd  go  75  miles  down  the  coast  to 
Cajeme  to  shoot  quail  and  duck. 

The  fish  that  are  gotten  in 
Bocachibampo  Bay  from  April  to 
October  include  marlin,  sailfish, 
tuna,  bonito,  dolphin.  During 
other  months,  there'll  be  tortuava, 
red  snapper,  pompono,  silver  sea 
trout  and  giant  ray. 

I  may  never  get  my  way ;  I  may 
never  become  a  rancher.  But  even 
if  I  don't,  I  know  that  I  shall 
always  be  able  to  get  there  when 
I  feel  like  it  and  I'll  always  feel 
at  home.  That's  the  spirit  of  the 
Southwest  and  of  those  who  live 
their  country  life  there. 


SNOWS  IN  YOSEMITE 

(Continued  from  page  32 ) 


difficult,  some  are  short  and  fast 
and  others  amble  lazily  around 
the  meadows  and  valleys.  But 
eventually  all  end  at  the  Ski  Hut. 

The  Sugar  Bowl  Lodge,  stand- 
ing on  the  Donner  Summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Range,  is  the  new- 
est exclusive  resort  in  the  West. 
It  was  built  by  a  group  of  75 
California  skiers  and  is  run  as  a 
club,  but  members  may  introduce 
paying  guests.  The  Lodge  itself  is 
small.  There  are  only  25  private 
rooms,  but  two  large  dormitories 
accommodate  the  overflow. 

Most  of  the  members  are  build- 
ing their  own  cabins,  to  their  par- 
ticular tastes,  within  an  area  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
main  dining-room.  These  cabins 
can  be  rented  by  the  month  or 
week-end  if  members  are  not  oc- 
cupying them. 

In  a  large  dining-room  making 
up  the  central  portion  of  the 
Lodge,  one  can  eat  simply  and 
plentifully.  And  those  who  want 
their  buttered  rum  before  they  go 
to  bed  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Nearby  is  an  attractive  bar.  Sugar 
Bowl  is  not  a  place  for  excessive 
gaiety.  It  is  a  skier's  paradise, 
and  those  who  founded  the  club 
are  intent  on  keeping  it  that  way. 

Walt  Disney,  the  creator  of 
Mickey  Mouse,  is  president  of  the 
corporation ;  Disney  Mountain,  the 
first  one  sees  when  going  to  the 
chair-lift,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
The  ski-lift  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  longest  in  America,  built  for 
safety  and  efficiency  without  re- 
gard to  expense. 

Hannes  Schroll,  who  still  holds 
the  world  down-hill  speed  record 
of  91  miles  an  hour,  is  manager 
and  ski-director  of  the  club.  A 
group  of  young  instructors  work 
under  him,  helping  him  to  build 


up  one  of  the  foremost  ski  schools 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

Snow  conditions  in  this  region 
have  always  been  considered  per- 
fect for  almost  any  kind  of  ski- 
ing. The  towering  mountains  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  natural  bowl 
in  which  it  lies,  protect  the  Sugar 
Bowl  from  winds  and  shifting 
snows.  From  December  through 
April  over  twenty  feet  of  snow 
lie  within  the  bowl  itself  and  over 
fourteen  feet  on  the  slopes.  An 
altitude  of  above  7,000  feet,  and 
location  above  the  timber  line 
limits  the  foliage  and  trees  which 
are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
speed  skier. 

From  the  top  of  Mt.  Lincoln, 
one  can  look  down  on  Donner 
Lake  thousands  of  feet  below.  Its 
still  waters  reflect  the  varying 
patterns  of  restless  clouds  or  the 
cobalt  blue  of  a  placid  western 
sky. 

Just  to  remind  you  that  this  is 
an  earth-bound  haven  of  sporting 
pleasure,  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  winds  through 
the  snow  sheds  three  miles  away. 
Norden,  where  the  railroad  has 
built  an  attractive  ski  hut,  is  the 
nearest  station,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  only  five  hours  away.  The 
all-year  highway  passes  within 
three  miles  of  the  Lodge  to  which 
guests  are  brought  on  huge  ski- 
mobiles  that  skim  over  the  deep 
snow  in  record  time. 

Although  comparatively  young, 
the  Sugar  Bowl  has  earned  an  en- 
viable reputation  among  ardent 
devotees  of  skiing.  It  is  not  a 
place  for  those  who  like  to  sit 
and  talk  of  their  prowess.  Those 
who  want  to  ski  with  ideal  com- 
panions under  ideal  conditions 
can  do  no  better  than  to  choose 
the  ski  fields  of  California. 


'41  SKI-DO 
by  Elizabeth  Arden 


TO  SHINE  IN  THE  SNOW  .  . 
TO  HELP  SCREEN  YOUR  SKIN  FROM 
SNOWGLARE  .  .  .Elizabeth  Arden's 
two  snow  companions  —  Ski-Sports 
Gelee,  for  a  shining  look.  Tube  1.50, 
1.00,  50f^...Ardena  Sun-Pruf  Cream,  the 
invisible  aid  to  winter  ta nning.Tu be  1 .00,50^. 


THE  PRIVATE  SPA 
AT   THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA   HOT  SPRINGS 


One  of  the  few  spas  in  the  world  ivhere  natural 
mineral  springs  flow  at  a  bathing  temperature 
requiring  neither  heating  nor  cooling 

V 


Special  14-day  rate  of  $130  throughout  February  includes 
room,  meals,  daily  mineral  baths  and  massage,  and  medical 
supervision.  The  Homestead  Spa  urges  you  to  discuss  with 
your  physician  the  benefits  of  spa  treatments  once  a  year.  For 
literature,  etc.,  address  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  -or  its  New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


FAMOUS  FOR 
SOUTHERN  SERVICE 


FEBRUARY,  1941 
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Brownstone  Era  •  » cammr  gak* 


Sipping  our  waters  one  day  at 
a  well  known  Park  Avenue 
Spa,  my  ancient  and  honorable 
friend  Lucius  ^Beebe,  the  peerless 
and  incorruptible  tribune  of  Via 
XL  West,  discussed  without  ran- 
cor our  discontent  with  modern 
manners  and  meals. 

We  were  surrounded  by  a  con- 
vention of  brewers  who  had  fore- 
gathered to  take  counsel  about  a 
possible  shortage  in  hops  and  to 
ascertain  definitely  whether  Mey- 
erbeer is  really  the  dryer  beer. 
Lucius,  a  reputed  authority, 
didn't  seem  to  know  and  Peter 
Arno.  who  passed  by.  said  he  had 
never  taken  glass  of  beer  in  his 
life.  He  drank  only  champagne 
cocktails,  even  in  the  murky  dawn 
of  his  3  p.  m.  breakfasts. 

Well,  these  brewers  were  good, 
sturdy,  hearty  fellows.  I  liked 
them  for  their  independent  spirit, 
for  they  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
to  be  maintaining  their  status  quo. 
not  with  their  native  and  ap- 
pointed beverage,  however,  on 
every  table  within  my  vision  was 
a  pinch  bottle  or  its  equivalent 
flask  from  Scotland  and  a  con- 
tainer of  soda. 

Fortunately  our  attention  was 
diverted  from  this  rather  doubt- 
ful scene  by  the  arrival  of  Oscar, 
whose  kindly  greeting  made  us 
forget  that  the  hop  vine  lay  bleed- 
ing on  the  floor. 

Oscar's  salutations  reminded  us 
of  other  and  earlier  times  and 
brought  about  a  discussion  as  to 
what  was  the  real  Golden  Age  of 
Manhattan  gastronomy.  It  might 
possibly   have   been    1899.  when 


"CELLAR    AND  PANTRY" 
DEPARTURE   OF  THE 

Randolph  Guggenheimer  feasted 
40  friends  at  a  cost  of  $250  each. 
Nightingales  sang  in  bowers  of 
roses.  Grapes  hung  in  purple 
bunches  from  living  vines.  Mother 
<it  pearl  opera  glasses  were  sou- 
venirs for  the  ladies ;  the  gentle- 
men might  have  received  golden 
tooth-picks. 

There  are  current  contentions 
from  such  organizations  as  the 
Wine  and  Food  Society,  of  New 
York.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago  and  Boston,  Le 
CI  ah  des  Arts  GastronomiqueSj 
also  of  Boston,  and  the  Committee 
of  100  which  later  group,  some 
time  ago.  brought  tank  cars  of 
pompano.  moorish  crabs  and 
green  turtles,  tons  of  sand,  truck- 
loads  of  cocoanuts  and  kumquats 
from  a  place  they  call  "Miamma" 
with  which  to  bedazzle  the  local 
gentry  at  a  terrific  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf. 

To  me,  however,  the  grand  slam 
of  gustatory  mischief  took  place 
right  here  under  our  noses,  but. 
alas,  our  nostrils  functioned  too 
late  to  savor  the  aromas  arising 
from  the  tables  of  the  sovereign 
year  of  1880.  Nothing  has  ever 
happened  either  above  or  below 
those  tables,  in  kitchen,  pantry  or 
cellar  to  compare  with  the  gor- 
geous guzzling,  the  magnificent 
mastication  and  the  plush  and 
panoply  and  passionate  plentitude 


EDITOR  LAMENTS  THE 
EATING  EIGHTIES 

of  this  antepenultimate  hospital- 
ity. For  despite  the  gay  and 
gauche  gestures  of  the  Nineties 
we  have  somehow  lost  the  art. 
Perhaps  our  bellies  are  smaller. 
Perhaps  our  preoccupations  are 
different,  but  whatever  the  rea- 
son, it  all  seems  pretty  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  dawn  of  the  eating  eighties 
seems  to  have  been  a  happy  time 
for  almost  everyone.  Everybody 
was  busy  in  that  era  of  industrial 
expansion.  Fortunes  founded  on 
the  necessities  of  the  early  sixties 
had  ripened  and  matured. 

Young  gentlemen  born  too  late 
to  participate  in  the  '61  rumpus 
were  growing  flowing  moustaches. 
They  were  going  into  railroads 
with  their  papas — -were  casting 
philoprogenitive  glances  at  con- 
temporary young  ladies  and  had 
as  arrieres  pensees  thousands,  per- 
haps tens  of  thousands,  of  brown- 
stone  houses  where  they  could 
live.  People  lived  in  houses  then. 
They  entertained  their  friends 
there. 

Clubs  were  the  hot-spots ;  the 
Union,  the  Union  League,  were 
the  Colony  and  the  "21"  of  the 
day.  Ladies,  however,  were  not 
admitted  to  these  male  sanctu- 
aries. Their  spouses  strained  their 
liquor  through  hirsute  curtains 
and  chewed  a  contemplative  clove 
on  the  way  home  in  the  vain  hope 


of   obfuscating   mama    for  once. 

Then  the  Astors  held  supreme 
sway  at  34th  and  Fifth.  The 
widow  Stewart  was  housed  on 
the  northwest  corner.  Ex-Judge 
Henry  Hilton  lived  at  7  West  34th. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Horace  Russell 
dwelt.  I  hope  in  amity,  at  24  West 
34th. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan  was  43 
years  old  in  1880.  He  had  en- 
deared himself  to  W.  H.  Vander- 
bilt  the  previous  year  by  selling 
a  large  block  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral stock  to  English  investors 
and  in  1880  he  was  one  of  the 
town's  leading  diners-out.  Night 
after  night,  his  high-stepping  pair 
took  him  clattering  off  to  discreet 
high-jinks,  the  roster  of  whose 
guests  would  make  the  list  of 
those  present  at  an  Elsa  Maxwell 
look  like  the  Index  Expuratori- 
ous. 

The  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts. 
lived  up  the  Avenue,  as  did 
the  McAlpins.  The  Rockefellers 
and  Stillmans  were  parked  at  va- 
rious strategic  points.  They  all 
gave  dinner  parties  and  there  was 
a  code  of  procedure  that  had  to  be 
observed. 

I  have  before  me  an  authentic 
recovd  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  "The  Art  of  Dinner  Giving 
and  the  Usages  of  Polite  Society", 
written  by  George  D.  Carroll,  of 
Messrs.  Dempsey  and  Carroll, 
published  in  1880.  for  the  insig- 
nificant price  of  $1.50.  As  docu- 
mentation for  my  thesis  I  quote 
from  a  chapter  entitled  "Social 
Elegance" : 

"Never  in  the  History  of  this 
Republic  has  wealth  been  able  to 
procure  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  matter  to  please  the  eye,  adorn 
the  person,  and  tickle  the  palate 
as  now.  The  newly-rich  man.  who 
could  have  spread  his  table  in 
1866  as  a  rich  man  can  spread  his 
in  1880.  would  have  so  far  out- 
shone all  his  comrades  that  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  die  with 
envy. 

"The  devices  now  employed  for 
the  display  of  wealth  were  utterly 
unknown  ten  years  ago.  The  new- 
est thing  in  what  we  may  call 
social  art  sets  the  town  agog  only 
for  a  day.  Tomorrow  brings  a 
fresher  and  more  costly  invention 
to  spur  the  jaded  fancy.  The 
trades  that  live  on  the  extrava- 
gant whims  and  the  vanity  of  men 
and  women  thrive  apace. 

"Professional  caterers  say  that 
there  never  has  been  a  season  in 
New  York  in  which  so  many 
costly  dinners  and  similar  enter- 
tainments have  taken  place.  The 
guests  sit  down  to  a  table  which 
is  an  elaborate  work  of  art.  The 
decorations  and  service  are 
brought  together  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe:  and.  above 
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all.  they  must  be  different  from 
anything  ever  seen  before. 

"There  is  a  limit  to  eating  anil 
drinking,  as  well  as  to  the  variety 
of  the  provision.  Every  soeial  din- 
er-out knows  the  everlasting  and 
invariable  reeurrence  of  oysters, 
soup.  fish,  roast,  entrees,  sorbet, 
and  game.  The  changes  are  rung 
on  these  courses  with  needless 
multiplication  from  December  to 
Easter,  with  scarcely  a  pause  for 
the  pretended  fasts  of  Lent. 

'But  lack  of  novelty  in  the 
menu  is  made  up  by  the  prodi- 
gality and  gorgeousness  of  table 
adornments.  The  menu  is  painted 
on  satin,  and  each  guest  is  pro- 
vided with  a  souvenir  of  the  fes- 
tivity which  takes  the  shape  of  a 
work  of  decorative  art. 

"Ladies'  lunch  parties,  or  de- 
jeuners, as  they  are  delicately 
called,  are  made  to  outvie  the 
heavier  feasts  of  mere  men.  for 
the  loveliest  of  God's  creation  re- 
fuses to  be  distanced  in  any  pos- 
sible extravagance.  Children's 
parties  are  quite  as  sumptuous  as 
those  of  the  grown  people." 

Perhaps  I  might  be  permitted 
to  stretch  the  account  of  the  sea- 
son under  discussion  to  include 
Mrs.  Stewart's  1879  Christmas 
dinner:  38  dishes,  eleven  courses 
and  eight  alcoholic  beverages 
streamed  in  joyous  abandon  down 
the  margin  of  the  hand  painted 
ribbons  that  constituted  the  carte 
de  Noel. 

Mrs.  Stewart  apparently  set 
the  baneful  pace  for  the 
Hon.  Henry  Hilton  who  lived 
across  the  road,  for  on  March  10. 
he  entertained  elegantly  with  35 
dishes,  with  menus  on  gold  bev- 
eled-edged  cards  and  eleven  pota- 
bles. He  served  his  oysters  au 
citron,  perhaps  to  take  the  curse 
from  the  Chateau  Yquem.  He  had 
Champagne  "Private  Stock  H  H". 
Blue  Seal  Johannesberger.  Cog- 
nac 1805.  As  a  gesture  of  inde- 
pendence, he  presented  Chamber- 
tin  with  the  canvasback  ducks  and 
an  Alto  Duoro  1840  with  the 
fruit. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  high  peak 
of  gastrology  was  reached  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  26  when  100  of 
the  town's  masculine  head-liners 
met  at  the  Union  League  Club  to 
say  farewell  to  Cyrus  W.  Field 
who  was  about  to  depart  on  a 
world  tour,  perhaps  to  find  spots 
for  the  laying  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter cables.  His  mother,  whose  first 
name  was  Submit,  (something 
Cyrus  never  did)  would  have  been 
proud  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  that  dinner. 

The  inevitable  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan was  seated  next  to  Levi  P. 
Morton.  Peter  Cooper.  John  Jay 
and  Morris  K.  Jessup  made  merry 
after  their  fashion.  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  storv  about  the  travel- 
ling salesman,  had  Sam  Sloan  and 
D.  O.  Mills  in  stitches.  The  menus 
cost  five  dollars  each  and  I  will 
let  Mr.  Carroll  describe  them : 

"By  the  side  of  each  guest  was 
placed  a  menu  of  surprising  ele- 


gance and  richness,  which,  for 
elaborateness  and  costliness,  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  excelled,  or 
equaled,  in  New  York. 

"The  souvenir  was  composed  of 
two  heavy  slabs  of  papier-mache 
— front  and  back  bordered  with 
a  rich  satin,  each  side  being  in 
different  colors,  with  golden  bor- 
der: the  frontispiece,  in  gold,  rep- 
resenting a  map  of  the  world — 
both  continents — surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and 
surmounted  by  a  vignette  of  Mr. 
Field.  Hanked  by  branches  of 
green  palm. 

"The  whole  was  capped  by  the 
legend.  Bon  Voyage:  1858-1866. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  frontispiece 
was  a  profile  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  with  a  four-masted  steam- 
ship making  her  way  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  interior  of 
the  cardboard  contained  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  on  the  back  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
dinner." 

I  do  not  propose  to  reprint  the 
menu,  but  happily  Haut  Barsac 
had  replaced  Yquem  with  the  oy- 
sters. Canvas-back  duck  and 
Woodcock  flew  in  side  by  side, 
bearing  bottles  of  Cote  Rotie.  An 
account,  however,  of  the  expan- 
siveness  of  the  eighties  could  not 
be  more  fittingly  concluded  than 
by  a  listing  of  the  dessert  course 
that  also  concluded  that  dinner. 
It  came  under  the  title  of  Pieces 
M on  tee  and  that  is  exactly  what 
was  meant.  There  was  a  huge 
pyramid  of  nougat.  There  was  a 
sugar  map  of  the  world  bearing 
the  Field  face  and  whiskers  in 
sugar.  There  was  a  sugar  George 
Washington,  a  sugar  railroad  with 
a  sugar  train  of  cars,  a  blue-green 
sugar  ocean  bearing  a  white  ship, 
the  Great  Eastern  no  doubt: 

Pieces  Montee 

PYRAMIDS    DE  NOUGAT 
MAPA  MONDO  SURMOXTE  A  LA  FIELD 
CHEMIN  DE  FER 
WASHINGTON 
LIBERTY 
RUCHE   A    MI  EL 
M  ERINGUES 
NAYIRE  SUR  LA  MER 
PANIER  DE  FLEURS 
POUDING  A  LA  VEXITIENNE 
GAUFRES  A  l'aLLEMANDE 
TUTTI  FRUTTI 
GLACES  VARIEES 
CIGNE   SUR    If  ID 
GELEE  BELLEVUE 

SAVARIXS 
GATEAUX  DECORES 
FRUITS  ET  DESSERT 
CAFE 

I  can  picture  Mr.  Morgan  gaz- 
ing at  all  these  wonders  with  a 
casual  and  dyspeptic  eye.  He  toys 
with  his  tutti  frutti  and  sips  his 
liqueur.  He  listens  with  half  an 
ear  to  resonant  voices  pronounc- 
ing eloquent  farewells.  His  con- 
templative glance  comes  to  rest 
on  the  sugar  train  gleaming  upon 
its  sugar  tracks  and  the  sugar 
ship  resolutely  ploughing  its  fur- 
row across  the  sugar  ocean.  Per- 
haps as  he  was  driven  home 
through  the  late  October  darkness 
his  visioning  mind  foresaw  the 
"sugar"  that  awaited  him  in  trains 
and  tracks  and  living  ships  des- 
tined to  ply  the  seven  seas. 


GILBEYS  GIN 

THE  "INTERNATIONAL  GIN"  DISTILLED  BY  GILBEY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  WELL  AS  IN  ENGLAND,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CANADA 


Notional  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y.  —  90  Proof — Disti'led  from  100,c  groin  nqurral  spirits 

For  the  Time  of  Your  Life 

FOR  THE  Rest  OF  YOUR  LIFE 


Let  LOUDEN  PLAN  AND  EQUIP 
YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


O  Louden,  world's  foremost  agricultural 
engineering  service,  brings  you  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  from  over  74  years 
of  helping  gentlemen  farmers  as  well  as 
dirt  farmers  get  buildings  that 
make  farming  fun  and  make  it  pay.  -" ■ ■* 
too.  Whether  it's  horses,  cows, 
hogs  or  other  livestock,  you  can 
get  distinctive  and  practical  shel- 
ters when  vou  or  your  architect 
work  with  Louden — shelters  you 
know  are  built  and  equipped  to 
last ! 

So  for  the  time  of  your  life,  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  ...  let  Louden 
help    plan    and    equip   your  farm 


buildings.  Or,  if  it's  a  matter  of  remodel- 
ing your  present  buildings.  Louden  engi- 
neers will  show  you  how  to  get  the  most 
from  them  at  the  least  cost.  Either  way. 
-      send   for   the    Louden   barn  plan 

 ^  book    today.      It    fully  explains 

Louden's  barn  plan  service  and 
equipment.    Write  at  once. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


152  N.  Court  St. 

(Est.  1S€ 


Fairfield.  lo»a 


Branches:  Albany.  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.    Toledo.  Ohio 


C3 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 
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FOR  BEAUTY,  UTILITY  AND 
LONG  LIFE  SELECT  A 

HUSH  CRAFT  FENCE 


V/* 


TENNESSEE 
RED-CEDAR 
PICKET 


This  picturesque  rustic  fence  adds 
sreatly  to  the  beauty  or  any 
property.  Made  of  Tennessee  Red- 
Cedar,  the  hardest  and  longest - 
lasting  of  all  the  cedars.  With 
its  shaggy  bark,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  natural  beauty  and  may  be 
used  for  screening  unsightly 
views,  partitioning  gardens,  mark- 
ing driveways  and  bordering  prop- 
erties. It  is  made  in  two  heights. 
5  ft.  and  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  is 
shipped  in  4-foot  sections.  Gates 
to  match  are  also  available. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— A  practical  and  beau- 
tiful fence,  available  in  Chestnut  or  in  Red- 
wood. Long-lasting,  easily  erected,  low- 
priced. 


POST  AND  RAIL— An  all-purpose  fence  in 
Chestnut,  lasting  20  years  or  more.  Avail- 
able in  3-rail  or  4-rail  types. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 


justfcraft 


FENCE  CO. 


DAVID  TENDLER  EST.  1918 
2    King    Rd„    Malvern,  Pa. 


V^_y  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates  - 
Imported  French  Picket  English  Hurdle  "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gate* 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates         "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


Simple, 

Practical, 
Easy  to  Use 


TREE  ROSES 

—  sometimes  called  "Standard" 
SPECIAL  $25°c„ 

Bloom  all  summer,  can  be 
planted  in  beds  with  other 
roses.  Take  up  little  space. 
Can  be  used  with  delightful 
effect  along:  driveways. 
Distinguished  plants-44  ft. 
stems  —  all  popular  colors. 
Get  Our  Free  Garden  Book, 
shows  every  thing  yo 
want  in  shrubs 


___als. 
Dual  book  J 
ite  today. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON,  Inc. 

Box  2CL.  Painesville,  Ohio 


Sudbury  Portable 
Soil  Testing  Laboratory 

This  high  grade  «»  *  qca 
equipment  gives  es-     V  X  %f  w 

sential  soil  informa-      „„.„„  ._.-.» 

e  express  paid 

tion  tor  a  success- 
ful lawn  and  garden.  Widely  used  by 
estates,  professional  growers  and  gov- 
ernment field  test  stations.  Makes  200 
individual  tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphor- 
us, potash  and  acidity,  indicating  lime 
and  fertilizer  treatment  needed  for 
strong  rich  turf  and  fine  vigorous 
flowers  and  vegetables. 
In  permanent  metal  case,  complete  with 
instructions  and  data  on  needs  of  lawn 
grasses,  74  flowers,  50  vegetables. 
Inexpensive  refills  available.  Order 
C.O.D..  or  send  $18.50  with  order  and 
we  will  pay  shipping  charges.  Your 
money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Sudbury  Soil  Testing  Laboratory 

P.  O.  Box  691,  South  Sudbury,  Mass 


ST0RRS-HARRIS0N 


CROW  PLANTS  WEEKS  EARLIER 


Stop  losses  from  sudden  freezes.  Produce 
healthier,  sturdier  plants  from  seeds  in  a 
KEENE  PORTABLE  HOTHOUSE 
Automatic  hot  water  heat— 2  heal  zones. 
Strongly  built  "Lustra-  glass  admits  the 
nin'i  Ultra -Violet  Rays, 
sizes.  Write  today  for  Fn 
Folder  and  low  pnees  or  K-  _  _  , 

T.7.i;       your^i.,.  W£!l'L 

KEENE  MFG.  CO,  Otfl  &5  I  B    MC1NE.  W1SC    WIS' J 


%ff  a  Met*  ikon  a  CATALOG 

~L  J  4l"SM*  I  -\  offering  tH#  L*t*it  creations  wt  at 
P  r  QOnCli  \  "**  **  ****  M  f«<Wr»M.  r-fioKei*  Qw^Sty. 
"     Until*CU\    Attractive  prices.    Wj-i  special  offers. 

E  BOOK 


HENRY  A.  DREER.  Inc. 

345  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Gardens 


Dorothy  Nicholas 

A  regular  feature 
of 

Country  Life 


Gardens 


PLAN  AND  CARRY  OUT  IN  WINTER  THE  VISTAS 
YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE   IN  SUMMER 


H 


ave  you  a  pond  or  a  stream 
on  your  place  that  is  hidden 
away?  And  every  winter  do  you 
say  to  yourself:  "Now  this  year 
I  do  hope  to  be  able  to  find  time 
to  get  to  work  on  that  part  of  my 
place,  it  could  be  made  so  lovely." 

The  first  procedure  is  to  formu- 
late a  plan;  not  one  on  paper 
necessarily,  but  a  plan  in  your 
mind,  a  picture  of  what  you  want 
and  expect  the  new  water  garden 
to  look  like  when  you  are  finished. 
The  next  procedure  is  to  stake  out 
on  the  ground  the  essentials  of 
that  plan. 

The  path  for  example.  Re- 
member that  it  must  look  inviting 
and  natural.  Do  not  twist  it 
about  too  much,  but  let  it  curve 
the  way  a  path  normally  would 
to  follow  a  stream  or  pond,  avoid- 
ing the  trees  and  clumps  of 
bushes. 

It  is  hard  to  be  strong-minded 
and  cut  down  healthy  trees,  but 
a  woodland  too  dense  and  crowd- 
ed is  never  half  as  beautiful  as 
one  where  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  develop  and  the  light  allowed 
to  filter  through.  So  mark  the 
doomed  trees,  and  try  not  to  be- 
come sentimental.  Grub  out  the 
roots  unless  the  ground  is  too 
frozen;  if  so,  do  it  the  first  chance 
in  the  spring. 

Don't  forget  that  one  of  the 
(winter)  rules  is  to  cut  down 
more,  not  less  than  you  think 
is  necessary.  If  you  don't,  your 
labors  will  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment when  the  trees  and  bushes 
leaf  out  in  the  spring;  you  will 
not  have  all  the  charming  views 
you  had  anticipated. 

Study  the  photograph. 

To  begin  with,  this  pond  need- 
ed a  lot  of  encouragement.  It  was 
deep  in  some  places  and  fed  by 
natural  springs,  but  had  scummy 
vegetation  on  it  and  around  its 
banks.  Consequently  in  summer 
the  clear  water  was  visible  in  only 
about  half  the  area  of  the  pond 
itself. 

Considerable  grubbing  had  to 
be  done  to  clean  things  up  and 
outline  a  definite  bank;  and  now 
a  pair  of  swans  carry  on,  in  a 
stately  manner,  the  campaign  of 
keeping  their  domain  clean.  Swans 
are  invaluable  for  this  as  they 
pull  up,  eat  and  destroy  almost 
all  undesirable  vegetable  matter, 
besides  adding  their  own  beauti- 
ful selves  to  the  general  land- 
scape! 

The  wood  surrounding  the  pond 
was  dense,  dark,  and  not  very  in- 
teresting. To  be  sure,  it  abound- 
ed in  Swamp  Maples  and  Dog- 
woods, but  they  were  crowded 
and  undeveloped.  The  underbrush 


was  thick,  and  the  walking  un- 
comfortable, which  made  the  pond 
seem  hardly  worth  the  struggle 
to  get  to.  Well,  the  axe  and  the 
grubber  soon  changed  all  this. 

First,  the  path  was  staked  out 
to  follow  the  water  line,  leaving 
sufficient  room  for  an  irregular 
wide  bank  to  be  used  for  planting. 
Then  down  came  the  superfluous 
trees,  and  out  came  the  scrubby 
underbrush ;  soon,  even  from  quite 
a  distance,  came  glimpses  of  the 
pond  which  were  never  revealed 
before. 

When  the  heavy  manual  labor 
was  finished  and  the  wood  was 
clean  and  the  pond  played  up  to, 
then  came  the  consideration,  al- 
ways exciting,  of  what  to  plant. 

Oftex  one  does  discover  ferns 
or  wild  flowers  in  a  place 
like  this,  but  not  in  this  case. 
Therefore,  starting  from  scratch, 
drifts  of  spring  flowers  and  bulbs 
were  chosen  and  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  path  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  pool.  As  the  soil  was  poor, 
considerable  humus  and  shredded 
cow  manure  had  to  be  added. 

The  flowers  seen  blooming  so 
perkily  in  the  photograph  are 
Scilla  campanulata,  Trollius,  For- 
get-me-nots, Primroses  (both  vul- 
garis and  japonica),  and  wild 
Flag.  Other  suitable  material  for 
this  kind  of  planting  would  be 
ferns:  Hay-scented  and  Maiden- 
hair. Marsh  Marigolds  where  it 
is  sunny,  and  Martensia. 

Scilla  campanulata:  Bulbs. 
Plant  in  autumn.  Bloom  in  May. 
Flowers  come  blue,  white,  and 
pink.  Hardy,  and  will  spread  in 
a  happy-go-lucky  way. 

Mertensia — Virginia  Bluebell : 
Roots.  Plant  in  autumn.  Bloom 
in  late  April  and  May.  Buds  are 
pink,  flowers  a  lovely  blue.  Grows 
about  eighteen  in.  high. 

Trollius:  Plants.  May  be  put 
in  either  in  autumn  or  early 
spring.  Yellow  flowers  that  look 
something  like  a  glorified  Butter- 
cup. Bloom  in  May.  flowers 
about  eighteen  in.  high. 

Forget-me-nots:  Plants.  Lit- 
tle blue  favorites.  Plant  in  au- 
tumn or  spring.  Use  the  peren- 
nial variety:  (palustris  semper- 
florens)  :  thev  will  spread  quick- 
ly. 

Primula  vulgaris :  Plants.  May 
be  put  in  either  in  early  spring 
or  fall.  Thev  are  the  small  old- 
fashioned  Primroses.  Bloom  in 
April  and  May.  Come  in  many 
colors:  for  this  informal  planting 
I  would  advise  using  only  pale 
yellow. 

Primula  japonica  —  Japanese 
Primroses:  Plants.   May  be  plant- 
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t  by  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


ed  in  early  spring  or  fall.  Styl- 
ish rather  stately  cousins  of  the 
little  old-fashioned  ones.  They 
come  in  all  shades  of  pink  and 
red,  grow  to  he  about  eighteen 
in.  tall,  and  bloom  late  in  May. 
They  demand  moist  ground,  and 
will  seed  themselves  graciously  if 
they  like  their  situation. 

Iris  versicolor  —  Wild  Flag: 
Roots.  Plant  in  early  autumn. 
Slender  lovely  Iris,  blue  lavender 
color. 

Caltha  palustris — Marsh  Mari- 
golds: Plants.  May  be  planted 
in  early  spring  or  fall.  A  bril- 
liant yellow  flower,  blooms  in 
April  and  May,  gay  and  very 
adaptable  if  given  some  sunshine 
anil  moist  feet. 

Dennstedtia  p  u  n  ctil  o  b  u  I  a — 
Hay-scented  Pern:  A  lovely  light- 
green  fern,  very  hardy,  likes  some 
sunlight.  Plant  in  autumn  or 
spring. 

Adiantum  pcdatum  —  Maiden- 
hair: A  laee-like  fern  and  easy 
to  grow  if  given  good  humus  soil, 
and  plenty  of  moisture. 

I  know  of  another  pond  that 
was  also  concealed  and  brought  to 
life  by  the  energetic  use  of  the  axe 
and  grubber.  This  engaging  spot 
is  now  seen  from  the  lawn  and 
house,  and  the  banks  have  been 
wisely  and  most  beautifully  plant- 


ed. There  is  a  feathery  lovely  line 
of  trees  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pond,  and  a  big  clump  of  Water 
Lilies  in  the  foreground. 

The  native  white  Water  Lily 
is  Nymphaea  odorata;  odorata 
rosea  is  the  Cape  Cod  Pink  Pond- 
lily.  There  are.  however,  many 
improved  and  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  Hardy  Water  Lilies,  such 
as  Gladstone  (pure  white),  Pink 
Opal  (coral  pink),  Rose  Arey 
(deep  pink),  Marliae  Rose 
(pink).  Marliae  Chromatella  (yel- 
low), and  the  Marliae  Albida 
(white). 

Plant  Water  Lily  roots  in 
May,  and  the  best  procedure 
is  as  follows:  either  make  a  very 
strong  wire  basket,  or  buy  a  heavy 
tub  made  for  the  purpose,  or  use 
a  beer  keg  cut  in  half. 

In  other  words,  the  receptacle 
used  must  be  strong  and  made  of 
a  wood  not  easily  rotted.  P  ill  it 
with  good  loam,  rotted  cow  ma- 
nure, and  a  dash  of  sphagnum 
moss.  Plant  the  root  in  the  re- 
ceptacle and  sink  it  in  the  pond 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet. 

Anchor  it  down  by  some  con- 
trivance of  leaded  weights,  as 
often  a  tub,  even  though  it  is 
heavy,  will  turn  turtle  and  come 
bobbing  up  to  the  surface. 


GOTTSCHO 


Before  this  setting  took  on  beauty  through  a  carefully  thought-out 
plan,  underbrush  was  thick,  zeal  king  difficult,  pond  scummy 


Sides  and  roof  sections  come 
all  put  together,  ready  for 
assembling  like  this. 


Then  you  put  them  in 
place  on  a  ground  piece 
or  foundation. 


ENGLISH 


Here  you  are  with  3  sec- 
tions up  and  the  last  one 
being  lifted  in  place.  All 
that's  left  to  do  is  put  in 
the  glass  end  which  is  also 
cut- to- fit  in  place. 


Greenhouse 

$198- 

Others  from  $89.  to  $379. 

The  $198  covers  the  cost  for  this  4-section  Greenhouse 
shown  .  .  .  One  13  ft.  wide  and  10y2  ft.  long.    If  built 
attached  to  your  home  or  garage,  then  one  glass  end  is 
omitted,  making  the  cost  only  $149. 


J 


YOU'LL  notice  that  this  Orlyt 
house  with  its  slanted  sides,  is 
something  distinctly  different  from 
the  greenhouses  you  are  accustom- 
ed to  seeing. 
That's  the  English  of  it. 

For  years  these  snug  little  houses 
have  been  used  in  the  gardens 
over  there.  Often  they  are  attached 
to  the  garage  or  directly  to  the 
home  with  an  entrance. 

The  slanted  sides  do  two  impor- 
tant things  make  an  espe- 
cially strong  braced  construction, 
and  capture  the  maximum  of  the 
growing  rays  of  the  sun,  during 
winter  months  when  it  travels  low. 

We  have  the  exclusive  right  over 
here  to  manufacture  and  sell  this 
English  Orlyt  house.  Besides  being 
staunchly  built  of  select  green- 
house materials,  it  is  surprisingly 
easy  to  erect.  Everything  is  cut 
and  fitted  ready  for  assembling 
with  bolts  and  hooks.  The  glass 
slides  into  grooves.  No  puttying 
to  be  done.  Two  men  can  easily 
erect  it  in  a  day,  and  do  it  just  as 
easily  in  Winter  as  in  Summer. 


Can  be  set  right  on  the  ground,  or 
on  a  foundation,  as  you  choose. 

Being  a  portable  type  of  construc- 
tion, it  can  be  taken  down  and 
moved  from  rented  property. 

The  $198  price  does  not  include 
any  benches,  as  some  prefer  to 
grow  right  in  the  ground  like  out- 
doors. Plant  benches  are  available, 
however,  if  you  want  them. 

We  can  take  care  of  the  heating 
for  you,  too,  with  automatic  care- 
free equipment.  You  can  even 
have  automatic  ventilation  for  sur- 
prisingly little  more. 

If  you  are  in  the  least  doubt 
about  this  house  being  everything, 
and  even  more,  than  we  claim,  let 
us  send  you  copies  of  letters  from 
owners  of  them.  They  will  open 
your  eyes. 

There's  also  our  illustrated  cata- 
log that  gives  all  facts  about  it, 
right  down  to  the  last  detail.  Send 
for  it.  See  for  yourself.  If  you 
have  wanted  a  greenhouse  all 
these  years,  here's  your  chance  to 
have  one  for  a  small  expenditure. 
Write  for  catalog  A-O. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 

Dept.  A-O  Dept.  A-O 

For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKS 
DESERVE 


rigs 


Your  enjoyment  of  literary  masterpieces 
is  enhanced  when  your  books  are  bound 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  their  real  worth. 

Finest  Levant  and  Morocco  leather, 
most  careful  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gilt 
edging  and  blind  hand  tooling  skillfully 
done.  Treasured  keepsakes  for  a  lifetime. 

Particularly  appropriate  Memento 
gifts  may  be  made  of  your  own  selection, 
specially  bound  to  your  taste. 

Insure  long  life  of  fine  books  from  rav- 
ishing elements.  Your  library  inspected, 
estimates  given  on  cleaning-refurbishing. 

Asi  for  our  beauti- 
fully engraved  bro- 
chure "Preservation 
of  your  fine  books", 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion upon  request. 

jHonasiterp  JMU  ?!mt>erj> 

Ernst  Hertzbtrg  &  Sons 

1759  Relmont  Avenue  •  Chicago 


"Since 


1868" 


Fly  to 


JAMAICA 


"World's  Loveliest  Tropic  Isle" 
via  Pan  American  Airways.  5 
Hours.  Miami  to  Kingston.  NOW 
3  PLANES  WEEKLY:  Every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  and  Every 
Sunday  the  New  Special  Service 


"JAMAICA 
ARROW" 


Return  from  Kingston  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, or  Friday. 

Regular  steamship  service  via  United 
Fruit  Line  and  Standard  Fruit  SC  S.  S- 
Co.  from  New  York  and  Canadian 
National  Steamships  from  Boston. 

For  booklet,  consult  your  travel  agent, 
or  The  Jamaica  Tourist  Trade  Devel- 
opment Board,  580  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  (LA  4-1800),  or  ~8  Har- 
bour Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.XT.I. 
(Cable  "Devboard',>. 


<J^e  x  ol 

FOR  LEATHER 


This  fall  start  your 
leather  things  on  a 
new  lease  on  life. 
Treat  them  with 
LEXOL,  the  self- 
penetrating  condi- 
tioner of  genuine 
leather. 

After  the  easv, 
clean  LEXOL  treat- 
ment, apply  any  pol- 
ish to  shoes,  bags, 
boots,  etc.  LEXOL  \J  ) 
thoroughly  lubri- 
cates leather  and 
will  not  soil  or  stain 
clothing.  3  oz.,  25c:  pint.  SI:  gal- 
lon, $4.  Sold  by  many  shoe,  sports, 
luggage  and  saddlery  stores  such 
as  the  following: 


Veif  York 
Abercrombie   &  Filch 


Altman's 


Babers,  Lid. 


Brooks  Bros 


Chicago 

Marshall   Field  V.  L.  &  A. 

Chas.   Meurisse   &  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
Mav  Co. 


San  Francisco 
While  House 


THE  MARTIN   DENNIS  CO. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


TO  SALMON 
FISHERMEN 

We     commend,  for 
your  prompt  consider- 
ation, the  IDEAL  con- 
ditions    which  exist 
for    SALMON  and 
for    TROUT  FISH- 
ING,   in    the  15 
Salmon  Rivers  of 


Only  32  hours  by 
steamer  from  Que- 
bee.  INSIDE 
THE  GULF  OF 
ST.  LAWRENCE. 
June  IS  to  August 
31.  Write  for  il- 
lustrated booklet 
C.L.,    tariff,  etc. 

ANTICOSTI 

DIVISION, 
Box  69,  Montreal 
Canada 


A  gift  to  that  friend 
in  the  country 

A  subscription 
to 

Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
[ONE   YEAR,  FIVE  DOLLARS] 


February . . . 


TAKING  THE  EDITORIAL  WE  TO  TASK!  in  the  December 
issue  of  this  column,  "we"  committed  an  historical  error  to  the 
tune  of  a  century !  In  the  interest  of  correct  information,  we  turn 
retriever!  It  concerns  the  after-dinner  coffee  service  from  Peter 
Guille.  The  bowl  and  jug  are  copies  of  George  I  pieces — the  coffee 
pot.  a  copy  of  Charles  II. 


GLORIFIED  HARDWARE  : 

the  bootscraper  has  been 
in  existence  and  use  since 
sometime  in  1600.  It  was 
originated  in  England — 
how  or  by  whom  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  our  guess  an 
Englishman  was  inspired 
to  go  the  Dutch  custom  of 
leaving  one's  shoes  outside 
the  door,  one  better — in 
the  spirit  of  having  your 
shoes  and  wearing  them 
too !  This  bootscraper  in 
handwrought  iron  is  one  of 
the  more  attractive  and 
practical  ones,  for  your  tack 
room — or  country  house. 
$10.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 


SPORTING  FIRE 
SCREENS:  W.  J.  Bally  re- 
produces sporting  subjects 
— one  and  all.  on  fire 
screens.  Your  own  marsh, 
cover,  or  shooting  lodge 
can  be  incorporated.  This 
sailfish  screen  is  a  stand- 
ard three-fold  solid  brass 
one,  and  hand-wrought 
throughout.  Center  panel 
measures  2534"  x  29l/2"; 
side  panels,  125s"  x  29l/2". 
The  price,  $85.  At  The 
Crossroads  Of  Sport. 

RETURN  OF  THE  SCAR- 
LET PIMPERNEL:  with- 
out benefit  of  one  Leslie 
Howard !  This  imported 
English  ^Vedgewood  set 
is  utterly  charming — the 
white  center  has  a  border 
of  pale  gray — outlined  in 
a  band  of  darker  gray — 
flowers  in  a  muted  tone  of 
the  natural  color.  Service 
for  six,  $142.  Only  at 
Carole  Stupell. 


THE  TEA  CADDY  RE- 
TURNS: this  copy  of  an 
early  English  tea  caddy  is 
a  happy  example  of  new 
uses  for  old  things — mel- 
low reminder  of  the  past, 
at  home  in  the  present. 
Made  of  mahogany,  it 
locks  and  has  a  mirror  in 
the  hinged  top.  Designed 
to  be  used  as  a  jewel,  eiga- 
ret  or  gadget  box.  Its  price. 
$32.50.  At  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
you  will  find  many  other 
interesting  reproductions. 
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Gentlemen'' s  Sport  Jttrkeis 
and  Slacks  for  Southern  Wear 


Incomparably  the  most  distin- 
guished Sportswear  in  Ameriea. 

KNOX  //r  HATTER 

452  FIFTH  AVENUE    •    .NEW  YORK 


in  the  Shops 


AMERICANA — 1941:  believing  that  American  craftsmen  have 
been  delayed  in  eoininjr  into  tluir  own  by  the  European  Made 
Tradition,  America  House,  at  T  East  ">l.  has  launched  an  all  out 
enterprise  in  their  behalf.  You  will  rind  here  some  of  the  most 
significant,  fresh  and  lovely  glass — silver- — pottery-  jewelry  and 
other  useful  aeeessories.  The  priees  are  conservative.  Do  go. 


PORTABLE  HOTHOUSE: 

a  compact,  practical  and 
scientific  aid  to  your  one 
man  gardening  aims.  This 
miniature  greenhouse  can 
be  used  thi'  year  round  for 
any  or  all  of  the  varieties 
you  want  personally  to 
grow.  This  model  has 
Thermostat  controlled  hot 
water  heat  and  holds  12 
flats.  You  have  a  choice  of 
the  heater  you  prefer;  gas, 
oil,  electric.  The  glass  is 
"Lustra"  which  admits  a 
high  content  of  ultra  violet 
ray.  It  will  last  for  years; 
$19.95.  To  be  found  at 
Vaughn's. 


DRAWINC  ROOM  PER- 
AMBULATOR: otherwise 
known  as  the  Pram  Table, 
converts  from  a  tea  or  buf- 
fet wagon  into  a  table  by 
lifting  up  the  lower  lid  to 
form  the  table  top.  It  is 
here  shown  in  transition — - 
in  either  of  its  roles  it  is 
a  handsome  mahogany 
piece — imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  wheels  are  of 
hard  rubber  and  its  pike. 
$32.50.  To  be  found  at 
Hammacher  Schlemmer. 


PICTURE  THAT:  So  that 
you  will  have  a  record  of 
it:  trips — objects  of  a  hob- 
by— news — a  never  to  re- 
cur scene.  Next  to  a  dog. 
we  think  a  camera  is  man's 
best  friend — an  insurance 
against  omissions  of  mem- 
ory. The  Magazine  Cine- 
Kodak  Eight  is  "fool- 
proof"— precise — two  pur- 
pose. $95.00.  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company. 


H  ISTORIC  RAC  I  NC 
TROPHY:  the  Doncaster 
Cup  has  an  unusual  his- 
tory. It  was  presented  for 
only  one  race  ...  an  al- 
most private  contest  be- 
tween three  of  England's 
noblemen  ...  in  1785. 
Fashioned  in  silver,  finely 
chased,  engraved  with  its 
history ;  a  rare  example  of 
fire-gilding;  a  striking  tro- 
,  phy  for  a  present  day  race. 
Black,  Starr  &  Gorham 
offer  it  at  $1800.       M.  H. 


WH  ITAK  E  R 


fehp  ¥  Geneva/' S/at&M 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 

Polo,  Rid;  ng  an  d  Hunt  Clothes 

Esteemed  by  Prominent  Sportsmen 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

Table 
and 
Floor  Lamps 
Fine 
Painted 
Lampshades 

DESIGNED  TO  ORDER 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $80. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart.  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness.  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $75. 
New   combination   bridles,   $20,  with 
bits,  $23.50. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  complete  covers, 
$350. 

Coat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness.  $16.50 

Colonial  Post 
Lamp 

$10.00  Prepaid 

Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 

RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


"THE  MONTH 
IN  THE  SHOPS" 
• 

A  regular  feature 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Watch  for  it 


The  Informal  Empire  Room 

LEIGHTON  NOBLE 

and  his  orchestra 
GAY  ENTERTAINMENT 
Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


FREE  - 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Whv  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"HHtejoe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name    

Address   

Citv      State   


FEBRUARY,  1941 
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edited  by  PETER  J  ISCHER 


For  most  horst;  sports,  the  win- 
ter months  are  a  time  for  stock- 
talcing  and  contemplation;  only 
racing,  which  now  continues  un- 
abated from  year  beginning  to 
year  end,  is  the  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Let  us  see  what  the  leaders  of 
the  sport  have  been  thinking  and 
doing. 

RACING 

The  great  meetings  at  Hialeah 
in  Florida  and  Santa  Anita  in 
California  are  on;  early  attend- 
ance figures  indicate  that  previous 
records  will  undoubtedly  be 
broken  at  both  tracks.  Good 
horses  are  available  at  both :  Chal- 
ledon  and  Kayak  2nd  in  Cali- 
fornia, Bimelech  in  Florida.  The 
spectacular  races  that  bring  both 
meetings  to  a  climax  on  March  1 
should  provide  a  fitting  finale. 

The  various  racing  commission- 
ers met  last  month  for  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Florida.  On  the 
whole  they  found  racing  in  a 
healthy  condition,  though  storm 
clouds  may  be  discerned  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  form  of  hungry 
politicians  who  want  a  greater 
share  of  the  betting  "take". 

In  New  York,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  New  York  State  Rac- 
ing Commission  headed  by  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope  was  in  effect 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
sport  throughout  the  nation.  In- 
deed, the  figures  showed  clearly 
that  New  York  represents  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  national  rac- 
ing totals. 

In  1940,  New  York  (and  the 
country,  don't  forget)  had  its 
most  successful  racing  year. 
There  were  174  days,  170  at  the 
five  major  tracks,  the  four  others 
at  hunt  meetings.  The  total  wag- 
ering was  $103,259,359,  a  daily 
average  of  $593,444.  The  year's 
attendance  totalled  2,504,314,  an 
increase  from  the  total  of  1.559.- 
695  the  year  before. 

Distribution  reached  a  new 
high,  going  to  $2,726,185.  which 
meant  an  increase  of  $618,000 
over  the  year  before.  Belmont 
Park  led  in  the  distribution  with 
$875,805  and  Saratoga  was  sec- 
ond with  $499,225. 

The  report  went  at  length  into 
the  subject  of  betting.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interesting  tabulation 
printed  herewith,  the  commission 


HORSE  OF  THE  MONTH 

The  hero  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  year  before:  Charles  S.  Howard's  capable  per- 
former Mioland,  who  thrilled  47,000  people  at  Santa  Anita 
on  New  Year's  Day  by  winning  the  stake  there  to  become  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  horse  to  win  more  than  $100,000 
on  North  American  tracks.  Mioland  is  something  unusual  in 
American  racing:  a  horse  bred  not  in  the  East  but  in  the  West, 
and  then  not  in  California  but  in  Oregon,  by  an  imported  sire 
not  of  fashionable  English  breeding  but  by  a  blending  of 
German  and  Italian  blood  imposed  upon  a  mare  of  English 
antecedents:  by  Mio  d'Arezzo  out  of  Iolanda.  by  Vespasian. 


dug  out  the  fact  that  the  average 
betting  per  race  at  one  mile  or 
less  was  $77,766,  while  in  events 
at  more  than  a  mile  it  was  $94,- 
140.  This  ought  to  end  once  and 
for  all  the  argument  that  the  pub- 
lic likes  the  shorter  races. 

HUNT  RACING 

Hunt  racing  faces  the  new  year 
with  some  slight  changes  in  per- 
sonnel. A  new  leader  for  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt 
Association  appears  in  F.  Skiddy 
von  Stade,  an  amateur  rider  of 
ability  in  his  younger  days,  a  polo 
player  of  class  and  the  father  of 
several  polo  players  destined  to 
make  their  mark  in  the  game.  Mr. 
von  Stade  replaces  Henry  W. 
Bull,  head  of  the  organization 
since  1929,  who  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  The  new  vice-presi- 
dent is  John  Strawbridge.  of 
Philadelphia. 


Fred  H.  Parks,  with  John  E. 
Cooper  assisting,  will  continue  to 
run  the  secretariat,  which  they 
have  done  with  considerable  suc- 
cess during  the  past  few  years. 
And  they  too  have  issued  an  inter- 
esting report. 

It  seems  that  in  1940  a  total  of 
279  steeplechases  were  run,  10 
for  plate  only,  the  others  for  a 
total  of  $3li.902;  of  this  sum 
$238,560  was  contributed  by  the 
big  tracks,  $73,342  by  the"  hunt 
meetings.  In  all.  270  owners  took 
part  in  the  steeplechasing  and  174 
shared  in  the  distribution  of 
money.  The  number  of  horses 
participating  was  478,  of  which 
305  shared  in  the  distribution. 

The  leading  horse  was  G.  H. 
Bostwick's  Cottesmore,  who  won 
six  races  and  $28,515.  Three 
others  won  more  than  $10,000 
each:  E.  B.  Schley's  Dolly  Love, 
with  $14,590;  Louis  B.  Maver's 


Average 

A  i  t  rage 

Total 

States 

Total  Mutvel 

Average 

Per  Person 

Per  Person 

Revenue 

Days 

Attendance 

Handle 

Daily  Handle 

Per  Day 

Per  Race 

To  State 

New  York   

...  178 

2,054,314 

$103,700,926 

$893,444 

S50.54 

86.93 

$5,998,882.65 

2,631,242 

70,423,604 

290,000 

26.76 

3.34 

2.^32.230.66 

Florida   

881,910 

41,787,876 

435.290 

47.38 

5.92 

l,427,f»6.14 

100 

31.941,731 

319.417 

1.338,000.00 

Massachusetts 

  60 

779,040 

22.447,078 

374.118 

2S.S1 

3.60 

948.631.00 

Rhode  Island 

.  64 

757,632 

23.S40.495 

372.508 

31.46 

3.93 

953,618.00 

1,406,338 

46,865,737 

249,285 

33.32 

4.16 

614,059.60 

Ossabaw.  $11,350:  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Stoddard.  Jr.'s,  Straw  Boss. 
810.105. 

The  leading  owners  were :  G. 
H.  Bostwick.  $30,630;  Thomas 
Hitchcock.  $23,400;  F.  Ambrose 
Clark.  $22,232;  Paul  Mellon's 
Rokeby  Stables.  $16,980;  E.  B. 
Schley.  $14,910;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Stoddard.  Jr.,  $11,865; 
Louis  B.  Mayer.  $11,830.  None 
other  earned  more  than  $10,000. 

The  leading  trainer  from  the 
point  of  view  of  money  won  was 
the  Russian.  Oleg  T.  Dubassoff. 
with  $32,038,  with  Pete  Bostwick 
second  with  $30,630.  F  rom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of 
races  won  the  leader  was  the 
veteran  James  E.  Ryan,  who 
scored  28  wins  to  Morris  H. 
Dixon's  22. 

One  other  change  in  the  steeple- 
chasing  picture  was  caused  by  the 
war.  Raymond  Guest  resigned  as 
president  of  the  United  Hunts  to 
assume  active  duty  in  the  Navy, 
his  place  taken  by  the  popular 
Lewis  E.  Waring. 

POLO 

M  itli  the  armories  turned  over 
to  military  duty,  indoor  polo 
around  New  York  had  to  rely  on 
the  smallish  Pegasus  Club  ring  in 
New  Jersey ;  many  exciting  games 
were  played  there,  but  on  the 
whole  indoor  polo  suffered  a 
severe  blow  around  New  York. 

Chicago  polo  men  launched 
some  new  ideas  which  they  con- 
sider both  logical  and  due  for 
widespread  adoption  in  the  in- 
door sport.   The  highlights: 

1.  Formation  of  the  National 
Polo  League. 

2.  Discontinuance  of  double- 
headers. 

3.  Lengthening  of  contests 
from  four  to  six  chukkers  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  indoor 
polo. 

4.  Limiting  of  competition  to 
the  higher-rated  players  and  to 
senior  division  teams  exclusively. 

5.  Permitting  captains  to  sub- 
stitute players  on  their  squad  at 
any  stage  of  a  game  instead  of 
only  in  the  event  of  an  injury. 

6.  Appointment  of  a  league 
commissioner,  or  "Judge  Landis", 
in  the  person  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Jerome  J.  Waters,  former  Army 
polo  star  and  coach,  now  attached 
to  the  124th  Field  Artillery  regi- 
ment as  military  instructor. 

Just  how  "national"  the  Na- 
tional Polo  League  is  destined  to 
become  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  how  long  beyond  mid-Feb- 
ruary play  may  go  on  at  the  124th 
Field  Artillery  armory.  Members 
of  the  regiment  may  be  called  to 
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cam))  sometime  during  February 
in  the  event  that  camp  facilities 
are  available  then.  Otherwise,  the 
armory  will  remain  open  longer 
and  rented  by  the  league  until 
closed.  A  third  alternative  under 
consideration  is  to  rent  its  un- 
excelled facilities  for  indoor  polo 
even  after  the  regiment's  per- 
sonnel departs.  Negotiations  to 
that  end  are  under  way. 

If  the  armory  is  kept  open 
long  enough,  a  truly  national  as- 
pect will  be  given  to  the  league's 
activities.  Thus  far.  the  124th 
Field  Artillery,  the  Detroit  Ivorys 
sponsored  by  John  II.  Ivory,  and 
the  Kvanston  Polo  Club  (Evans- 
ton  adjoins  Chicago  at  the  north), 
have  competed.  Plans  call  for 
adding  Cleveland,  New  York  and 
Texas  teams  to  the  league,  as  well 
as  to  bring  Vale  and  other  eastern 
university  teams  to  Chicago,  as 
in  past  years. 

Head  of  the  Evanston  Polo 
Club.  Leonard  Bernard  has  also 
been  chosen  as  president  of  the 
National  Polo  League.  Players 
throughout  the  Chicago  area  and 
in  other  cities  have  expressed  en- 
thusiasm  over  the  departures  from 
tradition  governing  the  operation 
of  the  tournament,  and  crowds 
have  showed  they  like  single,  high- 
goal,  six-chukker  matches  better 
than  the  former  twin-bill,  junior 
and  senior  contests,  each  played 
over  the  four  period  route. 

A  change  has  also  been  made 
along  promotional  lines.  In  past 
seasons,  "service  charge"  tickets 
were  issued,  entitling  holders  get- 
ting them  in  advance  at  various 
strategic  points  where  they  were 
available  to  save  25  cents  on  each 
general  admission,  reserved,  or 
box  seat  ticket  on  exchange  at  the 
box  office.  Since  it  is  felt  that 
indoor  polo  has  been  built  up  suffi- 
ciently high  as  a  popular  sport, 
the  "service  charge"  ticket  idea 
has  been  dropped  and  a  flat 
charge  of  55  cents  for  the  grand- 
stand seats  and  $1.10  for  box 
seats  is  in  effect. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

A  new  year  for  horse  shows  was 
ushered  in  at  a  well  attended 
meeting  and  luncheon  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  on  January  10. 
Some  200  were  present,  listened 
to  a  number  of  brave  speeches,  as- 
signed dates,  discussed  prospects, 
gossipped. 

Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  reelected 
president,  read  a  long  speech  in 
which  he  said: 

"For  the  second  time  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  world  faces 
war;  the  intensity  of  the  conflict 
colors  the  atmosphere  in  which 
our  sport  is  carried  on.  A  year 
ago,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
I  ventured  three  statements  with 
regard  to  our  attitude  in  the 
emergency.  The  belief  was  stated 
(1)  that  as  individuals  we  should 
continue  our  leadership  of  the 
responsibilities  which  we  have  as- 
sumed and  our  support  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed;  (2)  that  this  emergency 


would  test  our  nerves  and  that  the 
best  antidote  for  the  jitters  is  ex- 
ercise and  sport;  and  (.'!)  that 
this  association.  representing 
sportsmen  the  country  over, 
should  heed  the  call  of  sport  until 
it  receive  the  call  of  country. 

"The  year  1941  will  prove  a 
difficult  one.  We  shall  succeed 
only  as  we  strive  together  to  ad 
Vance  the  lu  st  interests  of  horse 
shows,  of  exhibitors,  and  of 
judges.  Never  before  has  it  been 
so  necessary  for  us  to  work  to- 
gether in  upholding  this  Hue 
sport.  Toward  that  unity  your 
officers  and  committees  will  direct 
their  best  efforts  in  1941  and 
toward  this  end  they  ask  your 
wholehearted  support." 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  the  luncheon  was  the 
awarding  of  the  association's 
trophy  for  the  best  junior  rider 
to  William  Steinkraus,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  warmed  the  hearts 
of  all  who  saw  him  and  listened 
to  his  little  speech. 


1  '1 

CARL  KLEIN 

William  Steinkraus,  the  Nation's 
best  junior  horseman 

LOSSES 

The  new  year  brought  a  num- 
ber of  losses  to  the  horse  world : 

John  E.  Cowdin,  one  of  the 
great  horsemen  of  his  day,  an  in- 
ternational polo  leader  of  days 
gone  by,  motivating  spirit  in  the 
Aqueduct  track  on  Long  Island, 
a  member  of  The  Jockey  Club,  a 
figure  in  horse  shows,  died  in  New 
York  on  January  8  at  the  age  of 
82  after  a  long  illness. 

Charles  H.  Thieriot.  whose 
cheery  face  was  ever  in  evidence 
at  the  nation's  best  race-tracks, 
died  after  a  brief  illness  in  New 
York  on  January  10,  aged  61.  He 
owned  a  number  of  good  horses, 
including  Prince  James,  who  won 
the  Saratoga  and  Aqueduct  Han- 
dicaps in  1923. 

Marica,  a  sleek  black  mare 
foaled  in  1933,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  seen  in  the  past  few 
years,  was  announced  to  be  dead 
on  January  1.  By  the  great 
French  racer.  Epinard,  out  of 
Canberra,  by  Craigangower,  she 
won  19  races  and  earned  $48.82.5 
for  Thomas  D.  Taggart.  Bred  to 
The  Porter,  she  produced  one 
foal,  a  colt;  she  was  in  foal  to 
Slave  Ship  and  was  booked  this 
vear  to  Bahram. 


CHURCHILL  DOWNS 

SPRING  STAKES  1941 

TO  CLOSE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1941 

Sixty-seventh  Kentucky  Derby,  $75,000  added  and  Cold 
Trophy — $10,000  to  the  Trainers — $3,500  to  the  Breeders 

STAKE  EVENTS 

Added 
Distance  Value 

THE  CLARK  HANDICAP— Three-Year-Olds 
and  Upward  (Run  Saturday,  April  26)   1^  Miles  $2,500 

THE  DERBY  TRIAL— Three- Year-Olds  (Run 
Tuesday,  April  29)   1  Mile  2,500 

THE    DEBUTANTE  — Two-Year-Old  Fillies 

(Run  Wednesday,  April  30)   5  Furlongs  2,500 

THE  CHURCHILL  DOWNS  HANDICAP— 
Three- Year-Olds  and  Upward  (Run  Thurs- 
day, May  1)   1  Mile  2,500 

THE  BASHFORD  MANOR  STAKES — Two- 
Year-OId  Colts  and  Geldings   (Run  Friday, 

May  2)   5  Furlongs  2,500 

THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY  —  Three-Year- 
Olds  (Run  Saturday,  May  3)   l]/4  Miles  75,000 

THE  KENTUCKY  HANDICAP— Three-Year- 
Olds  and  Upward  (Run  Saturday,  May  10)   V/s  Miles  2,500 

THE  KENTUCKY  OAKS  —  Three-Year-Old 
Fillies  (Run  Saturday,  May  17)   Miles  5,000 

Foruard  entries  and  other  communications  to 

CHURCHILL  DOWNS-LATONIA,  INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

MATT  J.  WINN,  President 


AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 
1940 

by  the  celebrated  SALVATOR 
Foreword  by  J.  A.  Estes.    Edited  by  Peter  Vischer 

NOW  five  years  old,  this  fascinating  annual  of  the  performances  of  the  out- 
standing Thoroughbreds  of  the  year  has  become  the  classic  of  turf  records. 
The  great  contenders  of  the  season  become  personalities  under  the  learned  and 
gifted  pen  of  "Salvator."  Their  outstanding  races  are  described  in  sirch  a  way 
as  to  make  the  reading  as  exciting  as  the  running.  The  comment  is  expert  and 
the  detail  explicit. 

$6 

250  thrilling  text  pages  •  100  pictures 
charts  •  personalities  •  pedigrees 
edition  limited  to  1,500  copies 

The  1940  volume  has  a  brilliant  and  exciting  new  feature:  six  pages  full  of 
pictures  of  the  sires  and  dams  of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the  year.  This 
book  costs  the  purchaser  only  $6.00;  the  pictures  alone  cost  the  publishers 
more  than  $1,000! 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW.  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE 
ORIGINAL  VOLUMES  LEFT. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  Xi 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270   Sixth   Avenue,   New   York,   N.  V. 

Please  send  me  the  new  "American  Race  Horse  1940"  at  the  regular  price  of 
Enclosed   is   check  □     Please   mail   Parcel   Post   Collect  O 

Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of  $6.00  each. 
1936  □       1937  □       1938  □       1939  □ 


Name .  .  . 
Address 
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CRA  VA  T 


CRAVAT . 
Kay,  1935 


(Owned  by  Townsend  B.  Martin) 

•Sickle  JPhalars  by  Polymelus 

I  Selene  by  Chaucer 


Prile 


(Man  o'  War  by  Fair  Play 
|*Frillers  by  Broomstick 


STAKES  WINNER  IN  THREE  SEASONS 


WINNER  OF  $121,305 


Cravat  raced  atstwo,  three,  and  four.  He  was  a  stakes  winner  in  each  season 
and  earned  $121,305.  At  two  Cravat  won  the  Maplewood  Stakes,  was  second 
in  the  Maplewood  Handicap.  At  three  Cravat  won  the  Yankee  Handicap  (1  3-16 
miles  in  1  :56'/5,  new  track  record),  Jerome  Handicap  (mile  in  1  :362/5,  beating 
Can't  Wait,  The  Chief,  Menow,  Sun  Egret,  Bull  Lea,  Fighting  Fox,  etc.),  was 
third  in  Belmont  Stakes  (beaten  two  necks  by  Pasteurized  and  Dauber),  Classic 
Stakes,  and  Narragansett  Special. 

In  his  4-year-old  season  Cravat  won  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  Handicap  {V/i 
miles  in  2:302/.,,  new  track  record),  Suburban  Handicap,  Brooklyn  Handicap  (P/s 
miles  in  1  :48'/6  under  top  weight  of  126,  equaling  track  record,  beating  The 
Chief,  Can't  Wait,  Fighting  Fox,  etc.),  and  Jockey  Club  Cold  Cup  (two  miles  in 
3:23,  beating  "Isolater,  etc.).  Cravat  also  was  second  in  the  Hollywood  Cold 
Cup  (under  top  weight  of  126,  1  ]A  miles  in  2:02%,  new  track  record),  Saratoga 
Cup  (to  *lsolater,  1%  miles  in  2:56V5),  Manhattan  Handicap  (carrying  120, 
beaten  half-length  by  *Sorteado,  112,  116  miles  in  2:23%,  new  American 
record),  and  third  in  Aloha  Handicap  (carrying  130,  won  by  *Sorteado,  109,  1  Vz 
miles  in  2.29  new  track  record),  and  Pimlico  Special  (to  Challedon  and  "Kayak 
ID. 

Cravat  represents  two  of  the  most  powerful  bloodl  nes.  *Sickle  has  twice 
been  America's  leading  sire  and  consistently  among  the  leaders.  Other  sires 
of  the  same  male  line  are  among  the  most  potent  sires  in  America,  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere.  Man  o'  War's  daughters  are  among  the  most  sought 
after  mares  in  this  country.  Cravat  is  a  full  brother  to  Jabot  (also  a  stakes 
winner  in  three  seasons).  Each  of  *Frillery's  six  daughters  is  a  producer.  Two 
of  the  three  sons  of  *Frillery  which  were  not  gelded  while  in  training  are 
sires.  They  are  Bunting  and  Overall. 

$500  Guaranteed  Live  Foal 

Standing  At 

GR.EENTREE  farm 


Creentree  Farm 
P.  O.  Box  1110 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Lexington,  Ky. 

Address  Applications  to 


Townsend  B.  Martin 
465  East  57th 
New  York  City 


MARE'S  NEST 


THE  PORTER 

Bay,  1915,  by  Sweep — Ballet  Girl,  by  St.  Leonards 
Leading  Sire  in  1937.         Ten  Times  Among  tbe  20  Leading  Sires 

The  Porter  has  been  10  times  among  America's  20  leading  sires.  He  led  the 
list  in  1937,  was  fifth  in  1938,  and  ranked  11th  among  the  leading  sires  in  1940. 
The  Porter  also  ranked  eighth  among  the  sires  of  money-winning  2-year-olds  of 
1940.  To  the  end  of  1939  the  get  of  The  Porter  had  won  1,152  races  and  $1,715,541. 
His  get  won  more  than  $100,000  in  first  monies  alone  last  year.  His  1940  stakes 
winner?  included  Porter's  Cap  (Arlington  Futurity),  Viscounty  (four  stakes),  and 
Arabs  Arrow.     The  Porter  has  sired  many  other  top  stakes  winners. 

FEE  S1.000  LIVE  FOAL 

SINGING  WOOD 

Bay,  1931,  by  *Royal  Minstrel — Glade,  by  Toucb  Me  Not 

Singing  Wood  was  a  stakes  winner  of  $126,090.  His  first  crop  of  six  foals  were 
1940  2-year-olds,  and  from  his  few  starters  he  had  one  winner. 

FEE  $200  LIVE  FOAL 

MR.  BONES 

Brown,  1933,  by  *Royal  Minstrel — Rinkey,  by  Pennant 

The  first  foals  of  Mr.  Bones  are  2-year-olds  of  1941.    Those  owned  by  J.  H. 
Whitney  and  the  Creentree  Stable  have  shown  brilliant  trials. 
FEE  $300  LIVE  FOAL 

GRANVILLE 

(Under  Lease  From  Belair  Stud) 
Bay,  1933,  by  Gallant  Fox — Gravita.  by  *Sarniatian 
Ghampion  3-Year-Old  of  1936  W  inner  of  SI  11.820 

Granville  raced  in  two  seasons.  As  a  2-year-old  he  beat  Reaping,  Ceiling,  and 
others  in  an  allowance  race,  was  third,  beaten  two  noses,  in  the  Babvlon  Handicap, 
third  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  to  Brevity  and  Snark.  As  a  3-vea'r-old  Granville 
won  the  Belmont  Stakes  (beating  Mr.  Bones,  Hollywood,  Brevitv.  and  others). 
Classic  Stakes  (beating  Count  Morse,  Mr.  Bones,  etc.).  Kenner  Stakes  (carrying 
top  weight),  Travers  Stakes  (beating  Sun  Teddv.  Count  Morse,  and  others  in' the 
mud),  Saratoga  Cup  (in  which  he  beat  Discovery  eight  lengths  on  a  sloppy  track), 
and  the  Lawrence  Realization.  Granville  was  beaten  a  nose  in  the  Preakness 
Stakes  and  by  the  same  margin  by  Firethorn,  a  4-vear-old.  in  the  Suburban.  In 
the  Kentucky  Derby  Granville's  rider  was  unseated  at  the  start.  Granville  entered 
the  stud  in  1937  and  is  sire  of  winner^  in  1940  from  his  first  two  crops  to  race. 
FEE  $200  LIVE  FOAL 

Standing  At 


P.O.  Box  1110 


(J.  H.  Whitney) 


Lexington.  Ky. 


BORN    TO  HUNT 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


of  American  hounds,  and  started 
cubbing  on  August  20.  They  were 
in  seventh  heaven.  The  new 
hounds — two  old,  wise,  true  dog 
hounds  who  knew  their  business 
and  would  work  out  a  cold  trail 
all  day  if  necessary,  and  two 
breed y -looking  young  bitches, 
daughters  of  Millbrook  Nimble 
out  of  Rosetree  Gypsy — worked 
well  with  the  remainder  of  the  old 
pack,  and  they  had  run  after  run. 
though  certainly  not  always  on 
cubs. 

Perhaps  their  most  spectacular 
run  was  in  late  September,  when 
they  started  an  old  dog  fox  on 
Buckingham  Mountain  at  8 :30  in 
the  morning,  ran  him  over  pasture 
and  plough  to  and  around  another 
mountain  five  miles  away,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  home 
mountain  where  he  holed  up  at 
2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

It's  a  sad  fact  that  the  shoot- 
ing season  in  Pennsylvania  can  be 
depended  upon  to  decrease  the 
number  of  local  foxes  and  in- 
crease their  disinclination  to  leave 
home  during  the  day,  so  sport  in 
November  for  the  most  part  was 
not  showy. 

And  if  sport  in  November  was 
only  fair,  at  least  the  month 
brought  a  reward  for  the  boys' 
hard  work  and  painstaking  care 
of  the  hounds  in  the  shape  of  a 
blue  ribbon  for  Buster,  a  good- 
looking  young  English  dog  hound, 
and  a  yellow  for  Glorious,  one  of 
the  Nimble  bitches,  both  won  at 
the  New  Hope — Solebury  Com- 
munity Fair  and  presented  by  Ed 
Briggs.  one  of  Bucks  County's 
foremost  hound  men. 

The  great  Lenape  run  itself  can 
hardly  have  meant  more  to  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Stewart  than  the 
run  on  December  7 — let's  call  it 
the  Meeting  House  run — meant 
to  Tommy  and  Frank,  their 
hounds,  and  their  field.  There  may 
have  been,  and  undoubtedly  were, 
bigger  and  more  level  packs  hunt- 
ing that  day — but  I  don't  believe 
any  pack  could  have  hunted  better 
than  Tommy  Ashbridge's  irregu- 
la  ps. 

We  met  at  Ashbridges's  at  10. 
and  at  10:15  jumped  a  fox  in  an 


old  orchard  about  half  a  mile 
away. 

Hounds  ran  him  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  maze  of  lanes  and 
through  a  little  settlement  of  cab- 
ins, up  onto  a  hill  field  heavily 
overgrown  with  coarse,  hummocky 
grass  that  checked  them  for  a 
minute. 

Old  Leader  picked  up  the  line 
again  along  the  hedgerow,  and 
hounds  screamed  out  over  pasture 
and  plough,  through  a  swamp,  in- 
to the  woods,  along  and  over  the 
high  stone  wall  of  the  Meeting 
House  graveyard. 

Hounds  crossed  the  cement 
pike  with  their  heads  up, 
checked  for  a  minute  in  the  woods 
on  the  other  side — here  it  was 
that  two  young  hounds,  casting 
themselves  wide,  hit  the  line  half 
a  field  away — and  straight  across 
wonderful  galloping  country  to  an 
old  quarry,  where  he  holed  up 
after  50  minutes  of  fast  traveling, 
with  Frank  shrieking  at  the  earth 
and  stuffing  the  puppies'  heads 
into  the  hole  to  get  a  good  whiff 
of  their  life-work. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  hounds 
jumped  another  fox,  and  ran  him 
all  over  Buckingham  Mountain, 
over  rocks  and  dry  leaves  and 
along  fallen  tree-trunks,  for  an 
hour  and  50  minutes  of  the  tough- 
est scenting  and  the  roughest  go- 
ing you  can  imagine. 

With  sport  improving  steadily 
and  all  the  boys'  once  hesitant 
friends  and  advisors  delighted 
and  proud  of  the  job  they  are  do- 
ing, the  future  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Hunt  looks  very  bright 
indeed. 

The  kennels  are  at  the  Hell- 
yers'.  on  the  side  of  Buckingham 
Mountain  that  looks  south  and 
east,  and  are  flooded  with  sun- 
light till  late  afternoon.  The  large 
yard  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  provides  both  natural  drain- 
age and  up-and-down  hill  exer- 
cise to  muscle  up  the  puppies. 
Their  feed  includes  fresh  meat, 
raw  eggs — and  warm  milk  when 
they  come  in  from  hunting. 

Tommy's  dream  of  an  honest, 
old-fashioned  community  hunt  is 


P.  T.  JONES 

Except  for  a  few  hounds  brought  by  farmers  to  run  rcith  the  pack, 
the  Delaware  Valley  Hounds  are  kenneled  at  the  Hellyers' 
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COIN  T H  V  LIFE 


coining  true.  Farmers  with  a  fox- 
hound or  two  are  beginning  to 
bring  their  hounds  to  run  with 
the  Delaware  Valley  pack,  and 
soon  Tommy  hopes  they  will  start 
coming  out  mounted.  The  fields 
are  small — never  more  than 
twelve,  well-mounted  and  well 
turned  out  in  deference  to  tin 
boys'  own  spruce  livery  and  well- 
groomed  hunters. 

Ami  it  is  a  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity £or  children  to  learn  what 
foxhunting  is  all  about,  instead  of 
being  bustled  along  in  a  thunder 
in";  cavalcade  with  no  more  chance 


to  watch  hounds  than  they  can 
sneak  around  the  broad  black 
backs  of  the  grown-ups  in  front 
of  them.  (Tommy's  youngest  sub 
Scriber  is  mj  ^i\  year  old  daugh 
ter.  Deirdre.  and  she  knows  the 
voice  of  every  hound.) 

They've  conic  a  long  way  in  a 

year,  these  two  and  ten  years 
from  now  when  they're  hunting 
the  descendants  of  Leader  and 
Glorious,  with  the  nose-,  of  their 
paternal  ancestor  and  the  speed 
and  brilliance  of  the  distaff  side, 
they'll  have  proved  that  if  you're 
horn  to  hunt     you'll  hunt  ' 


THE    MODERN  SEAT 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


backbone  in  a  normal  position  and 
in  obtaining  forward  inclination 
by  bending  forward  from  the  hip 
joints  only.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the 
Italian  seat  which  Piero  Santini 
very  well  described  in  his  book 
entitled  "Riding  Reflections." 

Military  riders  among  other 
European  nations  all  adopted 
some  form  of  forward  seat,  and 
most  of  them  incorporated  in  their 
systems  some  of  the  Italian  ideas. 
Still,  the  Italians,  more  than  the 
others  mentioned,  left  the  horse 
at  liberty  in  regard  to  movements 
of  his  head  and  neck  through  hav- 
ing exceedingly  light  hands  and 
following  the  horse's  mouth  as  his 
head  and  neck  execute  their  natu- 
ral forward  and  backward  oscilla- 
tions when  moving  at  the  walk 
and  gallop. 

The  Swedes  in  recent  years  did 
not  use  nearly  as  much  forward 
inclination  of  the  body  as  the 
Italians  and  maintained  much 
heavier  support  on  the  horses' 
mouths.  As  a  result  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  habitually  "behind" 
their  horses  and  attempt  to 
"place"  them  too  much. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  pronounced  forward 
inclination,  but  demand  so  much 
more  collection  from  the  horse 
than  do  the  Italians.  The  polls 
of  the  German  horses  are  more 
flexed,  but  at  the  same  time  their 
necks  are  in  a  natural  position 
and  are  not  distorted  by  unneces- 
sarily high  head  carriage. 

While  some  of  the  English  are 
excellent  horsemen,  they  did  not, 
as  a  whole,  have  as  good  form  as 
the  riders  of  the  other  nations 
mentioned  and  consequently  failed 
to  attain  the  best  results.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Irish,  al- 
though each  year  at  the  National 
Horse  Show  they  showed  im- 
provement and  recently  have  be- 
come outstandingly  brilliant. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ex- 
cellent riders  among  civilians  in 
our  country  as  well  as  abroad,  but 
they  ride  with  every  conceivable 
style  of  seat  and  most  all  would 
do  much  better  if  they  studied  and 
practiced  form.  Be  it  granted  that 
an  experienced  and  natural  horse- 
man can  ride  any  sort  of  seat  and 
get  along  with  his  mount,  still  he 
certainly  cannot  do  as  well  over 


obstacles  and  across  country  as  if 
he  rode  in  good  form.  This,  to  the 
knowing,  thinking  man,  is  indis- 
putable and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
correct  seats  account  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  those  well-known  riders 
who  habitually  excel. 

Few  men  really  have  "hands," 
since  few  have  enough  security 
and  balance  to  their  seats  and  suf- 
ficient coordination  to  avoid  in- 
voluntary and  unnecessary  actions 
on  the  reins  during  stress  and  ex- 
citement. These  actions  upset  and 
hinder  the  horse,  often-times  when 
he  is  making  his  greatest  effort. 
The  result  of  these  poor  seats 
and  hands  is  such  that  85%  of 
of  the  hunters  and  jumpers  in  the 
field  and  show  ring  would  be  con- 
sidered exceedingly  poorly  trained 
horses  by  high-class  riders. 

As  stated  before,  the  average 
horseman  soon  becomes  satisfied 
with  himself  and  fails  to  make 
any  attempt  to  improve.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  them  do  not  realize  that  none 
ever  becomes  perfect  and  that 
every  real  horseman  can  learn 
something  new  and  improve  his 
skill  and  seat  every  day  he  rides. 

Briefly,  the  seat  taught  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Horse 
Show  Team  and  at  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Fort  Riley  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  heels  forced  well  down. 
This  is  an  absolute  requisite  to 
accomplish  superior  riding  of  any 
type,  for  if  the  heels  are  not  down 
the  calf  muscles  cannot  be  power- 
fully contracted  and  the  rider's 
seat  and  legs  are  weak.  The  stir- 
rup straps  should  be  vertical. 

(6)  Feet  turned  out  naturally, 
about  45  degrees  from  the  horse's 
side.  No  effort  is  made  to  splay 
the  outside  of  the  foot  upward 
and  depress  the  ankle  bone  in- 
ward. This  stiffens  the  ankle  and 
tends  to  throw  the  calf  of  the  leg 
away  from  the  horse. 

(c)  The  calf  normally  clings 
lightly  to  the  horse's  side,  but  is 
used  with  vigor  and  reinforced  by 
the  spurs  just  in  rear  of  the  cinch, 
when  necessary  to  push  him 
ahead. 

(d)  The  knees  are  as  low  as  the 
stirrups  permit  and  remain  fixed 
in  position  by  slight  pressure. 
They  are  pressed  strongly  against 
the  saddle  when  the  horse  slows 


Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 

A  dependable  insurance  protection  on 
all  Classes  of  horses 

SADDLE  and  SHOW  HORSES 
POLO  HORSES 
DRAFT  HORSES 
HUNTERS  and  JUMPERS 

atia i n>t  death  from  all  natural  causes  is  fu'rnished  l>\  this  <  > I < I  American 
Stock  Company  which  has  been  tried  and  tested  over 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years 

See  your  local  Hartford  agent  or 
insurance  broker  for  full  particulars 

Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 

410  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

W.  H.  TIMMONS.  General  Agent 


KARSTEN  FARM,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  in  company  with  an  impressive  list 
of  America's  finest  farms  and  estates  —  is  proud  of  buildings  designed,  equipped 
and  ventilated  by  JAMESWAY.  Whether  you  like  the  clean,  functional  beauty  of 
modern  all-metal  construction,  or  favor  buildings  of  more  conventional  line  and 
material  —  JAMESWAY  can  help  you  plan  for  utmost  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 
Call  in  a  trained  JAMESWAY  Man  to  help  you  plan.    No  cost  or  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CI-  241 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  HORSE? 


4-YEAR-OLDS  AND  UP 

— 5-year-old  grey  mare  by  *Roi  Grey 
out  of  the  good  steeplechaser  *Musk 
Rose  by  White  Eagle.  Hunted  with 
the  Harford  Hounds.  Bred  by  Mrs. 
Dean  Bedford.  Good  mouth.  Fine 
jumper,  astride  or  side  saddle.  This 
mare  is  in  foal  to  a  splendid  *Teddy 
stallion  and  should  produce  a  real 
steeplechase  prospect.  Can  be  ridden 
in-foal  and  next  spring  you  will  have 
two  horses  for  the  price  of  one. 
Priced  to  sell.  Can  be  seen  and 
ridden  by  appointment  at  Miss  Helen 
Cadwalader's  farm,  Joppa,  Maryland, 
'phone  Wilna  256-J. 

— 4-year-old  bay  gelding  by  Canter 
out  of  Rosequartz  by  Trap  Hock. 
Half  brother  to  two  winners  and 
from  a  jumping  line.  Good  disposi- 
tion and  four  beautifully  sound  feet. 
This  fellow  will  win  at  the  hunt  meet- 
ings. Priced  for  sale.  Now  under 
saddle  at  Miss  Helen  Cadwalader's 
farm,  Joppa,  Maryland,  'phone  Wilna 
256-J. 

YOUNC  STOCK 

— 3-year-old  bay  gelding  "War  Hero- 
Rosequnrtz.  Raced  lightly  and 
turned  out  to  grow.  Is  going  to  be 
a  strapping  big  3-year-old.  Will  like 
the  distance. 

— 3-year-old  bay  filly  War  Hero- 
Emerald  Star.  Out  of  a  full  sister  to 
dam  of  Blockade,  mare  with  100$ 
winners. 

— Three  2  year-old  fillies  by  Theatri- 
cal all  out  of  granddaughters  of  *Rock 
Sand.    Broken  and  untried. 

For  prices  on  any  of  the  above  horses 
write,  wire  or  'phone  Humphrey 
Finney,  Field  Secretary,  Maryland 
Horse  Breeders  Association,  Towson, 
Maryland — telephone  Towson  630. 


Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


down,  "pecks"  or  attempts  to  re- 
fuse. The  knee  joint  is  relaxed, 
except  when  the  rider  is  purpose- 
ly standing  in  his  stirrups  while 
galloping  across  country  or  be- 
tween obstacles.  It  should  not  be 
limp  which  allows  heels  to  come 
up  and  the  legs  to  slide  too  far  to 
the  rear. 

(e)  Thighs  are  flat  against  the 
saddle.  The  muscles  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  should  be  back 
of  the  thigh  bone.  This  is  easy  to 
accomplish  if  the  rest  of  the  seat 
described  is  adopted. 

(/)  The  fleshy  part  of  the  but- 
tocks should  not  be  pushed  under 
the  rider  by  convexing  the  loin 
to  the  rear  but  should  be  kept 
forced  well  to  the  rear. 

(rjf)  The  backbone  is  held  in  a 
normal  position  with  the  loin 
slightly  hollowed  out.  It  should 
not  be  stiff. 

(A)  The  forward  part  of  the 
pelvic  bones  rest  lightly  on  the 
saddle. 

(i)  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  inclined  forward  from  the  hip 
joints.  This  inclination  increases 
as  the  stirrup  straps  are  short- 
ened and  should  be  sufficient  to 
distribute  a  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  rider's  trunk  down  the 
thigh,  through  the  relaxed  knee 
joints,  and  into  the  heels.  The 
proper  forward  inclination  of  the 
body  from  the  hip  joints  will 
automatically  keep  the  knees  in 
position,  the  thighs  properly 
placed,  and  the  heels  thrust  down- 
ward. 

(j)  The  length  of  the  stirrup 
strap  depends  upon  the  type  of 
riding.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
shortening  the  stirrups  lessens  the 
rider's  security. 

(A)  The  chest  and  head  should 
be  kept  raised,  which  tends  to 
hold  the  backbone  in  proper  posi- 
tion and  makes  the  rider  master 
of  his  balance. 

(/)  Normally  the  rider,  due  to 
his  relaxed  knee  and  forward  in- 
clination of  the  body,  has  his 
weight  resting  on  the  crotch,  the 
thigh,  the  knee,  and  the  heel.  One 
should  disregard  the  stirrup  and 


have  the  sensation  of  carrying  the 
weight  in  the  heel  of  his  boot. 
This  keeps  the  heels  well  de- 
pressed. 

With  the  very  short  stirrup 
used  in  flat  racing  the  body  in- 
clination to  the  front  is  extreme 
because  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  unstable  portion  of  the  body, 
namely  the  trunk,  must,  in  order 
to  overcome  momentum,  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  center  of  the  rider's 
base  of  support. 

The  longitudinal  measurement 
of  the  base  of  support  is  the  hori- 
zontal projection  of  the  distance 
between  the  point  where  the  knee 
is  in  contact  with  the  saddle  and 
where  the  pelvic  bones  rest  on  the 
saddle  seat.  The  more  the  stirrup 
is  shortened  the  greater  this 
length  becomes,  and  consequently 
the  greater  must  be  the  inclination 
of  the  body.  When  riding  with  the 
weight  entirely  in  the  stirrup,  the 
longitudinal  measurement  of  the 
base  of  support  is  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  heel  to  the  knee. 
Consequently  the  body  must  be  in- 
clined far  forward  to  be  in  bal- 
ance over  that  base. 

The  seat  described  is  easy  to 
acquire,  although  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  it  will  at  first  become 
tired  in  the  loin.  After  having  ac- 
quired it  through  practice,  how- 
ever, both  the  rider  and  his  horse 
will  outlast  the  man  who  leans 
backward  and  the  horse  which 
carries  the  weight  on  his  loin. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  seat 
and  position,  the  rider  should 
stand  in  his  stirrups  frequently. 
If,  without  changing  his  position 
in  any  way.  or  leaning  farther 
forward,  he  can  remain  in  bal- 
ance for  a  few  strides  at  walk, 
trot  or  gallop  his  forward  inclina- 
tion and  position  are  correct.  He 
is  "with  his  horse."  In  executing 
this  exercise,  the  rider  raises  him- 
self just  slightly  out  of  the  sad- 
dle ;  the  knees  and  lower  legs  re- 
main in  position  with  the  calves 
against  the  horse.  One  hand 
should  be  rested,  just  lightly,  on 
the  horse's  neck,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  exercise. 


WINDLARKS    OF  THE 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


ICE 


looms,  it  flashes  by.  Riding  close 
to  the  ice  gives  an  illusion  of  still 
greater  speed.  But  it's  not  worth 
the  discomfort  of  freezing,  I  point 
out. 

"Right,"  said  the  skipper.  He 
zipped  open  the  blanket-lined 
aviation  suit  he  wore,  and  counted 
one,  two,  three  sweaters  soaked 
with  perspiration.  Two  pairs  of 
gloves,  two  pairs  of  woolen  stock- 
ings beneath  laced  rubber  boots. 
Strapped  around  his  fur  helmet 
were  rubber-padded  goggles. 
Vi  arm  clothes  make  iceboating  in- 
alienable fun. 

Popular  now  is  a  new  type  of 
craft  called  the  front-steerer 
which  is  practically  safe  from 
avoidable  accidents.  The  possi- 
bility of  mishaps  is  limited  to 
winds  too  strong  for  safe  sailing. 
Consequently,  learning  to  sail  an 


iceboat  should  be  done  in  light 
wind.  At  a  slower  pace,  the  novice 
can  find  himself  at  the  helm  with- 
out loss  of  confidence.  An  ex- 
perienced pilot  enables  one  to 
learn  the  ropes  quickly. 

Iceboats  with  forward  rudders 
are  steered  like  a  car.  You  sit 
instead  of  lie  prone  in  the  cockpit, 
and  "step  on  the  accelerator" 
merely  by  lacing  in  the  sail 
tighter. 

This  type  is  maneuvered  by 
cables  operating  the  rudder.  Rear- 
steering  craft,  with  the  rudder  in 
back,  known  as  the  Hudson  River 
type,  are  steered  with  the  tiller 
connected  to  the  steering  post. 
The  cockpit  is  usually  within 
reach  of  the  long  tiller  on  Hudson 
River  craft. 

Speeds  as  high  as  100  miles 
an  hour  are  attained  without  the 


A  chance  to  acquire  a  good 
RIDING  HABIT  al  good 
prices   lo  BOOT. 

f  ni  r 

We  have  SADDLED  our- 
seizes  with  drastic  reductions 
to  make  possible  such  zalucs. 

BOOTS       5.95  to  22.50 

American    &    Imported  English 

COATS      7.95  to  19.50 

Harris  Tweeds  and  Other  Tweeds 

BREECHES     2.95  to  16.50 

Custom-Made    or  Iteady-to-Wear 

JODHPURS  -  VESTS-SPURS 

Large  Selection  and  Price  Range 
SADDLES     New  and  Used 

Soid   for    Catalog  C 

KnuFFmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  II.  V. 


7HEY  PUT  THE 

K/BOSH 

oh  My 

COI/GH/a 


"They  got  rid  of 
my  cough  in  a 
hurry  with 
Spohn's  Com- 
pound." For  45 
yearjs>  America's 
leading  treatment  for 
coughs  due  to  colds  among 
horses.  Spohn's  Compound  is  a  stimu- 
lating expectorant.  It  acts  on  ttre 
mucousrnembranes  of  the  throat,  nose 
and  bronchial  tubes ...  it  makes  breath- 
ing easy — hastens  relief.  Survey  among 
4,000  owners  showed  Spohn's  Com- 
pound preferred  3  to  1  over  all  others. 
Regular  sizes  at  drug  stores — 60c  and  $1 .20. 

SEND  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle 
Spohn  Medical  Co.,  BoxCL2  Goshen,  Ind. 


for  COUGHS  due  to  COLDS 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 


Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


ence^  HORSE 

rifCC  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


 SPORTSMAN 

ACTIVE  Honorary  Huntsman,  now 
completing  season,  desires  to  con- 
tact well-established  Club  or  private 
estate  to  personally  organize  or  super- 
vise hunting.  Can  supply  pack  of 
hounds,  eight  hunters,  and  complete 
equipment.  Background  includes  Cavalry 
School  Education  and  various  instruc- 
tional experience  in  riding,  jumping, 
cross-country  riding,  and  hunting.  Cap- 
able of  general  management  of  club  or 
estate. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


Box  47,  c/o 

1270  Sixth  Ax 


York,  ,V.  Y. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


thrust  of  gales.  Ice  craft  are 
lightly-built  and  wind-sensitive 
so  that  they  sail  fast  in  average 
wind.  That  an  iceboat  sails  three 
to  four  times  faster  than  the  wind 
blows  is  not  strange,  though  rather 
involved  to  explain. 

If  the  ice  is  smooth,  free  of 
snow,  a  gentle  ten-mile  breeze 
drives  an  iceboat  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  an  hour ;  the  illu- 
sion created  by  riding  hardly  a 
foot  above  the  ice  seems  to  double 
that  speed. 

The  craft  to  learn  to  sail  is  the 
small  f  ront-steerer,  called  the 
"skeeter."  The  expression  that  a 
child  can  safely  sail  an  iceboat 
befits  the  skeeter.  It  is  safest, 
easiest  to  sail,  sportiest  for  the 
average  person.  The  length  of  a 
skeeter  is  fifteen  feet.  The  sail 
spread  is  small — 75  sq.  ft. — but 
adequate  for  plain  and  fancy  rac- 
ing. The  cockpit  usually  accom- 
modates two. 

A  new  skeeter  sells  for  $300.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  sport  be- 
cause it  has  put  an  economical 
boat  that's  respectable  and  de- 
pendable within  reach  of  the 
limited  purse. 

Inshore  lakes  and  rivers  that 
remain  frozen  over  are  where  ice- 
boats can  be  found.  Not  precluded 
are  the  protected  bays  off  large 
bodies  of  unfrozen  water,  such  as 
are  found  in  Duluth  and  Ashland 
on  Lake  Superior,  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay  and  Green  Bay  in  Lake 
Michigan ;  Great  South  Bay  near 
New  York  and  in  severe  winters, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

More  renowned  ice  yachting 
centers  are  inland  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Orange  and  Saranac 
Lakes  in  New  York ;  New  Jersey 
provides  the  Shrewsbury  River; 
Michigan  has  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
Gull  Lake;  Indiana  offers  Wolf 
Lake;  Illinois  has  the  Fox,  Calu- 
met and  Zurich  Lakes ;  Wisconsin 
has  the  most  numerous  with  Lakes 
Geneva,  Mendota,  Winnebago  and 
Pewaukee  as  the  outstanding;  and 
Minnesota  has  Lake  Minnetonka 
and  White  Bear  Lake;  there  are 
hundreds  of  intermediate  lakes  in 
every  northern  state. 

The   racing  enthusiasts  swear 


they  derive  more  pleasure  from 
skirmishing  skeeters  than  from 
bigger  craft.  Women  sail  and  race 
skeeters,  too,  in  special  races. 
Skeeters  have  other  advantages 
besides  sailing.  When  the  ice 
weakens,  the  skeeter.  weighing 
about  150  Ibs.j  can  be  pulled  on 
land  single  tiandedly. 

Nevertheless,  the  man  who 
wants  a  larger  boat  with  a  more 
commodious  cockpit  need  not  ex- 
pect to  pay  a  fortune.  Iceboating 
is  not  an  expensive  sport.  I  built 
a  22  looter  that  spreads  200  sq.  ft. 
of  sail  and  carries  four  in  the 
cockpit — for  exactly  $192,  Named 
Polar  Hear,  the  craft  isn't  a  rac- 
ing job  but  suitable  for  years  of 
sailing.  Polar  Bear  is  ten  now. 

An  iceboat  of  the  same  size, 
built  by  a  professional  boat- 
maker,  would  cost  about  $400  and 
would  qualify  for  racing.  It  takes 
a  first-class  iceboat  builder  to  turn 
out  a  fast  racer.  His  knowledge 
of  minimizing  weight  without  sac- 
rificing durability,  necessary  for 
a  speedster,  are  in  his  product. 

A  decade  ago,  the  former  "200 
sq.  ft."  class  was  as  popular  as 
the  skeeter  today.  This  class  is 
practically  extinct,  however,  as 
new  classifications  of  sail  area 
have  changed  the  trend  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Three-hundred-fifty  square  foot- 
ers (referring  to  sail  area)  are 
generally  the  largest  iceboats  in 
use  nowadays.  This  size  comes 
under  Class  A  racing  rules  and  is 
usually  36  or  38  ft.  long,  witli 
cockpit  accommodations  for  six. 
Such  a  craft  costs  between  $1,050 
and  $1,350  new,  equipped. 

Next  is  Class  B,  craft  having 
between  176  and  250  sq.  ft.  of 
sail.  A  "B"  boat  costs  about  $750 
and  has  a  cockpit  for  four. 

Class  C  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  because  of  its  moderate 
price  and  size.  This  size  carries 
between  76  and  175  sq.  ft.  of  can- 
vas and  four  passengers.  The 
price  range  is  from  $350  to  $500. 
which  does  not  represent  a  too 
large  investment  for  the  average 
person. 

Racing  iceboats  is  great  sport. 


Keep  on  the  BLOOM  with 

BALANCED  OMOLENE 


Getting  a  horse  in  that  fine  state  of 
flesh,  flash  and  finish  called  "bloom" 
is  the  job  of  a  master.  Keeping  him 
there  through  show  after  show  is  a 
mark  of  genius! 

Perhaps  that's  why  so  many  of  the 
country's  best  trainers  use  so  much 
Omolene  or  Bulky  Omolene  (and 
why  you  see  the  Checkered  Omolene 
bags  piled  high  in  training  barns 


and  at  the  shows). 

It's  palatable.  Horses  eat  it  and 
keep  on  eating  it  after  grain  has  lost 
its  glamour.  It's  full  of  variety.  It 
contains  a  better  balance  of  minerals, 
proteins  and  vitamins  than  straight 
grain  to  help  keep  up  condition  and 
appetite  and  spirit. 

Available  at  your  local  Purina  Feed 
Store,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 


PURINA  MILLS    •    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SOZIO-GENDREAU 


Frozen  rivers  and  lakes  are  playgrounds  for  speed-loving  iceboat 
enthusiasts ,  many  of  whom  have  built  their  own  ice  yachts 


Contains  choice  oats — plus  a  variety  of  minerals  and  protein  ingredients 
which  make  a  real  balanced  feed  when  fed  with  good  hay. 


BYRDEX 

now  standing  in 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
New  York 

FEE  $50 

Write:  Miss  E.  Young 
Southgate  Apts.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Bronxville  0536 


BYRDEX 

ch.  1933 


lnm>  .Mum- 


fPeter   Pan  (Commando 

t*Cinderella,  by  Hermit 

[  Hulh    Law  (Broomstick 

(*First  Flight,  by  Thrush 

( Tredennis 

f*Trevisco  (The  Test,  by  John  O'  Gaunt 

(Victory 

Mary   Morris         ( Furlano,  by  Woodlands 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt 
Themselves 


It  Is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
ilone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 


PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
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BELGIANS 

FAVORITES    ON    FARMS    AMD  ESTATES 


Enjoy  pride  of  ownership 
with  Belgians  lihe  this  pair 

Belgian  draft  horses  are  uniform  in  type,  attractive  in  color,  gentle  in 
disposition,  early-maturing  and  long-lived.  Their  pulling  power  and  easy- 
keeping  qualities  are  well-known  throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 
Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  plan  the  purchase  of  some  good  registered 
Belgian  mares,  to  supply  economical  power  for  your  field  work  and  to 
raise  colts  of  which  your  whole  family  will  be  proud;  or  to  purchase  a 
good  registered  Belgian  stallion  to  stand  at  public  service  in  your  community. 

For  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  1941  Belgian  Review, 
sellers  list  and  list  of  members,  write  to 

BELGIAN  DBAET  BOUSE  CORPORATION 

H.  J.  BRANT.  Secretary  WABASH,  INDIANA 
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B  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  g 

m 

Grey    Mallard    Ducklings   &   Eggs  Ig 


j|  Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys 
Ring  Neck  and 
Mutant  Pheasants 
For  Restocking 


H   INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
|   Newtown  Rucks  Co.,  Pa.  | 

M  Tel.  Newtown  340 
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LINCRAFT  FENCES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  500  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  and  blood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Accredited  for  both  TB 
and  Bang's  disease. 

Send  for  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


RAISEf>  DAIRY  GOATS 


MAllendc?  Goat  milt  offers  the 
solution  for  many  cases.  With  it 
is  real  opportunity  in  eoat  dairy- 
ing in  your  community.  Learn 
about  it  in  this  monthly  magazine 
— 3   years   $1;   introductory   5   months  10c. 


DAIRY  COAT  JOURNAL 
Dept.  404E  Fairbury,  Nebr. 


SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
NEW    LINCRAFT  BOOK 

Every  estate  owner  and  outdoor  lover 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LIN- 
CRAFT BOOK  showing  innumerable 
varieties  of  Fences  and  Rustic  articles 
with  prices. 

Send  this  Coupon  for  your  FREE  copy. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

SOU  Mitchell  Ave.,       Burlington,  N.  J. 

Name  , 

Address  

City  &  State  

Factories  in  Watervliet,  N.  V..  &  Westerville.  0. 


PHEASANTS 

Ringnecks  —  Ornamentals 
Large  or  Small  Lots 

RAINBOW  FARM  PHEASANTRY 

The  Model  Pheasantry 
BARRINGT0N  ILLINOIS 


f0  HORSE 
OWNERS 
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Chy  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlerT? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  h»s  sired 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  orer  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlers 
on  approval.  Write  todav. 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Are..  Baltimore.  Md 


Livestock 


BLUE  BLOODED  FOWL  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 
POULTRY  SHOW;  NEW  AYRSHIRE  RULING 


Chickexs  are  chickens  to  most 
people.  They  expect  eggs  from 
them,  rate  them  as  broilers,  roast- 
ing fowl,  or  fricassee,  according 
to  age,  and  muscular  development. 
They  don't  pay  $1.00  or  so  apiece 
for  eggs  or  $50  for  a  single  bird. 
Nor  would  they  expect  to  find 
over  2,000  head  of  poultry  in  a 
ballroom  in  the  middle  of  New- 
York. 

Yet  that  is  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  recent  New  York  Poultry 
Show.  There  were  2100  chickens 
(only  you  don't  call  them  chick- 
ens ;  they  are  standard  fowl  or 
bantams),  pigeons,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  various  kinds  of  wild 
birds.  Crammed  into  rows  and 
tiers  of  cages  in  the  Hotel  Capi- 
tol ballroom  and  adjoining  rooms, 
they  emitted  a  bedlam  of  cackles, 
crows,  gobbles,  coos,  quacks, 
honks. 

Also  present  were  people  who 
think  nothing  of  paying  fancy 
prices  for  birds  such  as  were  on 
exhibit — $25  for  a  setting  of  fif- 
teen eggs  from  a  special  mating 
of  pedigreed  birds,  or  even  $50  to 
$75  for  a  trio  of  grown  birds  for 
showing  and  breeding.  These  fowl 
obviously  are  no  common  birds. 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show 
has  had  to  labor  under  handicaps 
these  last  two  years.  Until  '39  it 
was  held  in  the  spacious  14th  St. 
Armory:  the  old  timers  talk  about 
the  days  when  it  was  held  in 
Grand  Central  Palace.  The  Ar- 
mory was  probably  the  best  place 
for  it;  there  was  room  for  display, 
ventilation  was  good,  and  people 
could  see  the  birds,  but  now  it  is 
monopolized  by  the  army. 

The  present  quarters  do  fairly 
well.  Still,  they  have  to  turn  back 
many  entries  because  of  limited 
space;  crowding,  and  poor  circu- 
lation of  air  are  ever-present 
problems —  but  it  is  still  the  New 
1  ork  Show.  Top  breeders  come 
there  each  year  with  their  best 
birds. 

Winning  one  of  those  bronze 
wcathervanes:  one  a  proud  stand- 
ard cook,  one  an  equally  proud 
bantam,  and  the  third  a  strutting 
pigeon — traditional  awards  for 
the  grand  champions  at  New 
York — is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  poultrydom. 

This  year's  winner  of  the  top 
award  for  standard  fowl  was  a 
magnificent  light  Brahma  cock  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  H.  W.  Kingman's 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm.  South 
Easton.  Mass.  The  bantam  win- 
ner was  a  little  buff  cochin  cock 
owned  by  Henry  P.  MeKean, 
Beverly  Farms.  Mass.  The  pigeon 
winner  came  from  Canada.  It  was 
a  fantail  owned  by  Hugh  A.  Rose 
of  Wetland,  Ont.  * 

Other  winners  were  Westmore- 
land  Davis's   fine  young  bronze 


turkey  torn,  the  best  turkey;  the 
mandarin  old  drake,  exhibited  by 
Berol  Lodge.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  fowl  exhibited  at  these 
big  shows  and  the  common  barn- 
yard or  commercial  chickens  as 
there  is  between  a  Thoroughbred 
race  horse  and  the  nag  that  pulls 
the  grocery  wagon.  This  applies 
to  the  care  and  grooming  as  well 
as  to  the  carefully  thought-out 
bloodlines. 

These  blue-blooded  fowl  are 
kept  in  specially-built  poultry 
houses.  Temperature,  diet,  clean- 
liness, the  other  fowl  they  asso- 
ciate with,  are  supervised  witli 
scrupulous  care. 

Just  before  a  show  they  are 
washed — feathers  and  all — in 
Lux  or  some  other  such  fine  soap. 
If  white  feathered,  they  are  rinsed 
in  blueing,  and  peroxide.  Dark- 
colored  birds  are  groomed  with 
an  oiled  silk  cloth  after  being 
bathed.  This  restores  the  gloss  to 
their  plumage.  Combs  and  feet  of 
all  birds  are  treated  with  a  beauty 
lotion  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing dry  and  cracked. 

Perhaps,  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
poultry  people  themselves  are  the  ♦ 
most  interesting  part  of  a  show 
sucli  as  this.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  the  very  rich 
to  the  extremely  poor :  men, 
women,  old  and  young  are  equally 
enthusiastic. 

Fowls  are  exhibited  from  such 
well-known  establishments  as  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney's  G  r  e  e  n  t  r  e  e 
Farms.  Philip  M.  Plant's  Oswe- 
gatchie  Farms,  famous  for  its  col- 
lection of  rare  birds.  C.  L.  Sib- 
ley's equally  famous  Sunnyfields 
Farm  collection.  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  Fair's  Iradell. 

Or  they  may  be  owned  and 
shown  by  someone  who  puts  every 
spare  nickel  he  can  scrape  up  into 
breeding  stock,  feed,  and  entry 
fees,  and  who  raises  his  birds  in  a 
back  yard,  or  even  on  a  city  roof. 

Some  of  these  people  like 1  the 
utility  fowl:  Leghorns.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Brah- 
mas.  Cornish — the  kinds  of  birds 
that  furnish  us  with  eggs  and 
meat.  Or  they  may  go  in  for  the 
miniature  counterparts  of  these 
birds — the  little  bantams.  Women 
especially  seem  to  prefer  the  ban- 
tams, but  then  women  are  fre- 
quently turkey  breeders  too ! 

Others  may  prefer  strange 
exotics  such  as  the  Japanese 
Phoenix  fowl  of  the  five-foot  tails, 
pheasants,  rare  waterfowl,  curas- 
sows.  Whatever  the  variety,  the 
fever  which  attacks  these  lovers 
of  birds  with  fine  feathers  is 
equally  virulent. 

Environment  doesn't  seem  to 
make  a  difference.  The  New  York 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


by  GEORGE  H.  TURRELL,  JR. 


Show  draws  the  fanciers  and  ex- 
perts from  all  over  the  country. 
But  there  are  the  people  who 
come  in  off  the  street,  some  mere 
ly  curious,  a  goodly  proportion 
gratifying  a  lifelong  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  They  buy  birds  too, 
and  where  they  keep  them  is 
sometimes  a  mystery.  This  year, 
one  man.  said  to  live  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  bought  three  turkeys 
— at  about  $">()  apiece  ! 

Another  thing  you  learn  at 
these  shows:  anyone  who  has  a 
country  place  with  a  little  spare 
ground  or  a  pond,  is  missing  a 
lot  of  pleasure  if  he  doesn't  get  a 
few  birds  of  some  kind.  Water- 
fowl, pheasants,  bantams,  or 
whatever  suits  his  fancy. 

If  you  get  hardy  species  at  first 
you  don't  have  to  fuss  over  them 
particularly  and  they  will  dress 
up  your  place.  You  will  also  find 
how  easy  it  is  to  become  a  breeder 
of  blue-blooded  poultry  or  col- 
lector of  rare  birds. 

AYRSH  IRES 

Ayrshire  bulls  whose  daughters 
have  demonstrated  their  useful- 
ness are  to  be  officially  recognized 
with  the  title  of  Approved  Ayr- 
shire Sires,  following  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association.  To 
gain  a  place  in  this  select  group 
of  the  "bovine  400,"  a  sire's 
daughters  must  meet  each  and 
every  one  of  several  stiff  require- 
ments that  have  been  established 
by  Leonard  Tufts,  well  known 
breeder  of  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  who 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
privately  conducting  research  on 
this  subject. 

Noteworthy  feature  of  the  Ap- 
proved Ayrshire  Sire  plan  is  the 


attempt  to  secure  a  random  sam- 
ple of  at  least  ten  tested  daugh- 
ters, consecutive  in  the  order  of 
their  birth.  No  sire  is  "approved," 
when  there  is  evidence  that  the 
daughters  tested  are  a  selected 
group.  Due  allowance  is  made  for 
daughters  that  die  before  fresh- 
ening, and  those  that  .ire  sold  into 
herds  that  art-  not  testing,  but 
every  daughter  that  freshens  in 
the  herd  of  a  breeder  who  is  test- 
ing is  included  in  the  average. 

All  records  are  first  computed 
to  a  mature  equivalent,  305-day 
lactation  basis  on  two  milkings 
daily  by  the  use  of  standard  fac- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying, 
1".  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  having  a  random 
sample  of  tested  daughters,  an 
Approved  Ayrshire  Sire  must  av- 
erage at  least  8500  pounds  of 
milk  or  340  pounds  of  fat,  with 
an  average  test  of  not  less  than 
•'!.!>'  ,  .  So  as  to  not  give  approval 
to  a  sire  whose  daughters  may  be 
much  lower  than  their  dams,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  above 
standards  of  production,  it  is  re- 
quired that  an  Approved  Ayrshire 
Sire  must  have  an  equal  parent 
index  of  at  least  8500  pounds  of 
milk  or  340  pounds  of  butterfat, 
and  a  test  of  3.9%. 

In  an  effort  to  approve  only 
those  bulls  with  a  high  percentage 
of  daughters  that  are  uniformly 
good.  Mr.  Tufts  has  added  still 
another  feature,  requiring  that  at 
least  70rt  of  all  tested  daughters 
must  each  make  8500  pounds  of 
milk  or  340  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Obviously,  this  will  eliminate  the 
sire  with  a  few  inordinately  high 
record  daughters  that  may  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  average  of 
the  entire  group  as  to  overlook 
other  decidedly  low  producers. 
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Dr.  Kingman's  Brahma  cock,  Grand  Champion  at  N.  Y.  Shore 
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ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  BUILD  OR  REMODEL 

Plan  and  equip  your  horse  stable  for  animal  health  and  comfort — for  convenience — 
for  beauty  in  appearance.  At  your  service  is  Clay's  long  experience  in  planning 
stables  and  dairy  barns.  Styled  to  suit  your  architectural  theme.  Special  plans  to  fit 
your  particular  requirements. 


NEW  HORSE  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG  NOW  READY! 

See  the  plans  and  equipment  prepared  for  some  of 
America's  foremost  horsemen.  Illustrations  and  com- 
plete descriptions  covering  Clay  Stalls,  Hay  Racks. 
Feed  Boxes,  Water  Bowls.  Ventilating  Windows.  Ven- 
tilation Systems  and  Carrier  Equipment.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

241  Kern  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Dept.  721,  Binghamton,  New  York 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Registered 

PERCHERONS 

At  Belmont  Farm,  Mt. 
Ephrcrim,  N.  J.,  March  1. 
1941,  12  o'clock  sharp. 
7  Stallions— 32  Mares. 


Blacks  and  Greys,  Malted  pairs 
of  work  mares,  brood  mares, 
young  show  stallions  and  proven 
sires. 


Auctioneer 


Fred.  Reppert 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Decator.  Ind. 


ERNEST  C.  BELL 


MT.  EPHRAIM 


NEW  JERSEY 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


Blacknecked  Swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN 

WORLD'S  RECORD-SETTING  BREED 


Stock 
Your 
Estate 


with  the  breed  developed  by 
the  dairymen  of  Holland — the 
breed  holding  official  world 
milk  records  for  all  intervals 
from  one  day  to  a  lifetime. 

For  information  write  to 

THE  HOLSTEIN- FRESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  1027  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FEBRUARY,  1941 
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Kennel  &  Bench 


OBEDIENCE    AND    FIELD    TRIAL  PROCRESS; 
AMERICAN    SPANIEL    CLUB  SHOWS 


The  shows,  obedience  tests, 
and  field  trials  of  the  old 
year  are  over.  Records  have  been 
checked  and, rechecked,  and  be- 
fore the  new\  season  gathers  mo- 
mentum we  are  once  more  about 
to  present  the  Country  Life 
Trophies  to  the  owners  of  dogs 
which  have  hung  up  outstanding 
achievements. 

There  are  three  of  these  tro- 
phies: one  each  for  the  outstand- 
ing Retriever  and  Cocker  Spaniel 
of  derby  age,  and  one  for  the 
owner  of  dogs  making  the  most 
titles  in  Obedience  Test  competi- 
tion. Pictures  of  this  year's  win- 
ners— Roanfeather  Argonaut, 
Mrs.  Thornton's  fine  string  of 
Obedience  Test  performers,  the 
two  principals  in  the  still-unde- 
cided struggle  for  the  Retriever 
Trophy — with  a  summary  of  their 
accomplishments,  will  be  found  on 
page  27. 

A  most  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  competition  for  these  trophies 
is  the  recapitulation  of  the  year's 
happenings  in  the  dog  world 
which  comes  to  light  while  check- 
ing the  records  of  the  competing 
dogs.  It  is  a  clear  picture,  and  a 
most  encouraging  one. 

Progress  is  nowhere  as  evident, 
and  gratifying,  as  in  the  Obedi- 
ence Test  competition.  When  the 
trophy  was  first  offered  in  1937, 
to  help  encourage  a  young,  and 
most  worthy  addition  to  the  sport- 
ing picture,  113  titles  were 
awarded  in  a  total  of  70  trials. 
The  dog-owning  public  was  just 
beginning  to  get  enthusiastic 
about  the  fun  of  teaching,  and  the 
pride  in  owning,  usefully  trained 
dogs. 

A  total  of  17%  points  won  the 
trophy  that  year.  It  was  a  three- 
way  tie,  and  a  sizable  pack  of 
dogs  appeared  in  the  office  one 
day  to  be  photographed.  Most 
impressive  was  the  way  they  be- 
haved— not  a  growl  or  inquisitive 
sniff  in  the  lot.  Each  one,  with 
eyes  front,  was  on  his  best  be- 
havior. 

This  last  year  there  were  133 
Obedience  Test  Trials,  and.  while 
no  accurate  figures  are  available, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of 
dogs  competing  has  increased 
many  times  over.  The  fact  that 
476  titles  were  certified  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  and  that 
the  Country  Life  Trophy  win- 
ner had  90  points  is  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  this. 

Some  have  wondered  why  the 
two  field  trial  trophies  are 
awarded  to  young  dogs  with  ca- 
reers mostly  ahead  of  them,  in- 
stead of  to  more  mature  perform- 
ers at  the  peak  of  their  success. 
Wouldn't  the  awards  be  more  un- 
derstandable to  the  general  public 
if  the  latter  was  the  case? 

Possibly  they  would,  but  there 
is  a  very  specific  purpose  behind 
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these  trophies:  to  help  assure  the 
continued  popularity  of  field 
trials  for  cockers  and  retrievers. 
We  feel  that  the  way  to  do  this  is 
by  stressing  the  work  of  young 
dogs,  and  thereby  look  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  sport. 

There  has  been  a  big  interest 
in  young  dogs  these  last  few 
years.  There  have  been  more  good 
young  retrievers  competing  in 
field  trials  than  ever  before.  This, 
we  know,  is  partly  due  to  eager 
competition  for  the  Retriever 
Trophy. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  own  a 
young  dog  so  touched  with  genius 
that  he  is  capable  of  beating  dogs 
of  age  and  experience  while  he  is 
still  a  puppy.  Several  of  the  dogs 
which  have  competed  for  the  Re- 
triever Trophy  have  proved  their 
ability  to  do  this.  They  have  been 
regularly  entered  in  all-age  stakes. 
We  have  been,  and  will  be,  proud 
to  award  our  trophy  to  such  dogs. 

But  when  youngsters  have  to 
be  fully  finished  performers  to 
win  derbies — stakes  which  are 
supposed  to  show  youthful  fire 
and  promise  rather  than  training 


perfection — then  we  say  a  great 
mistake  is  being  made. 

We  want  to  see  big,  and  good 
derby  stakes  o!  course.  And  we 
want  to  continue  awarding  our 
trophy  to  brilliant  young  dogs. 
But  we  don't  want  to  give  it  to  a 
youngster  made  old  beyond  his 
years  by  too  strenuous  and  inten- 
sive work.  We  don't  want  this 
award  to  mark  the  end  of  a  short 
flash  of  brilliance.  We  want  it  to 
punctuate  a  long  and  illustrious 
career. 

The  trophy  for  field  trial  Cock 
er  Spaniels  still  has  the  biggest 
job  to  do.  Cockers  are  our  most 
popular  breed:  approximately 
20.000  of  them  were  registered 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club  in 
1940.  Yet.  out  of  this  tremendous 
total,  a  pitiful  few  compete  in 
field  trials.  Breeders  and  owners, 
particularly  the  protagonists  of 
the  American  type,  are  forgetting 
that  the  Cocker  is  a  sporting  dog 
as  wrell  as  a  pet. 

By  awarding  this  trophy  to 
such  dogs  as  Roanfeather  Argo- 
naut— this  year's  winner — and  to 
such  dogs  as  Cinar's  Spot.  Soot. 
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and  Spats,  the  members  of  the  re- 
markable family  of  field  Cockers 
which  have  won  previous  years  ;- 
by  publishing  their  breeding  and 
the  stories  of  their  careers,  we 
tell  Cocker  owners  everywhere 
that  their  pets  and  bench  dogs 
should  have  still  another  mission 
in  life. 

When  cockers  really  come  into 
their  own  in  field  trials,  and  they 
surely  will  through  the  good  work 
of  those  who  are  now  breeding 
field  trial  types,  this  trophy  will 
have  helped  accomplish  a  most 
worthwhile  aim  for  the  Cocker 
breed. 

SPANIEL  SHOW 

As  usual,  the  American  Spaniel 
Club  started  the  bench  season 
with  its  specialty  show.  Tradi- 
tionally held  on  the  first  week-end 
of  the  new  year,  it  brings  a  great 
assortment  of  Cockers,  Springers, 
and  other  spaniels  to  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York. 

This  is  always  a  good  show.  In 
the  first  place,  since  Cockers  are 
so  numerous,  a  good  entry  is  as- 
sured. There  is  always  a  big  and 
representative  crowd.  This  show 
draws  not  only  the  Spaniel  fancy, 
but  people  interested  in  all  kinds 
of  dogs  and  sports. 

When  Ralph  Craig  proclaimed 
Herman  Mellenthin's  famous  My 
Own  Brucie  best  solid  color  cock- 
er, and.  finally,  Best  In  Show,  he 
surprised  absolutely  no  one. 
Brucie.  the  outstanding  bench  dog 
of  last  year,  winner  of  both  West- 
minster, and  Morris  and  Essex, 
and  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest.  Cocker  of  all  time,  is  a 
pretty  tough  proposition  to  beat 
these  days. 

While  his  win  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  nevertheless,  from  the 
ringside  it  seemed  each  time  he 
came  into  the  ring  that  he  lacked 
the  dash  and  fire  of  a  year  ago. 
Is  age  beginning  to  tell  (he  is  six 
years  old  now.  fairly  old  for  a 
show  dog)  or  was  it  just  an  off 
day  ?  What  dog  will  be  his  suc- 
cessor? One  of  his  sons? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  story  of 
the  show  was  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Cobb's  Try-Cob  Candidate,  win- 
ner of  the  Cocker  Futurity.  He 
was  just  ten  months  old  the  day 
of  the  show,  and  a  half  brother  to 
last  year's  Futurity  winner,  now 
deceased. 

There  is  a  great  breeding  story 
here:  this  fine  youngster  was  not 
the  result  of  accident,  but  was 
produced  by  the  careful,  thought- 
ful, blending  of  bloodlines:  His 
sire.  Gildmere  Buzz,  owned  by 
Kenneth  Cobb,  has  dogs  such  as 
Ch.  Mr.  Holmeric,  Ch.  Torahill 
Trader.  Ch.  My  Own  Back 
Woodsman.  Ch.  Nonquitt  Notable 
Ch.  Argylls  Gypsy,  Ch.  Nonquitt 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


P.  T.  JON  ES 

DOG  OF  THE  MONTH 

Because  he  won  the  Cocker  Spaniel  Futurity  at  the 
American  Spaniel  Show;  because,  though  only  ten  months 
old.  he  has  been  shown  in  sixteen  match  shows,  has  always 
been  Best  Puppy,  and  six  times  has  been  Best  In  Match; 
Because  his  pedigree  shows  some  of  the  greatest  names, 
and  bloodlines,  of  Cocker  history — carefully  and  thought- 
fully blended;  last,  but  not  least,  because  of  his  great 
promise  for  the  future,  we  nominate  Try-Cob  Candidate, 
black  Cocker  owned  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Cobb.  Dog  of  The 
Month  for  January. 
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Mrs.  St.  George  Duke  &  Mrs.  George  B.  St.  George,  owners 

FAMOUS  CHAMPIONS 
AT  STUD 


Ch.  Milson  Top  Note  her 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
IRISH  SETTERS 


Prune's  Own  Maxim 


TUXEDO  PARK 


PHONE    3  8 


NEW  YORK 
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COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dogs,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maynard.  Owner      Phone  Bedford  Village  7009 
Banksville  Road,  Bedford  Village,  New  York 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  Of  LaNonne  Bonnie,  by  Ch 


CH.    AIRLINE    GOLDEN    DAWN,  < 
Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.    TRICKSTER    ROBERT  OF   MONTAUK.   out  of  Prince 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 

NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Betty  Montauk,  by  B 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

H.  DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS, 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404— Easthampton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained. 


Chesacroft  Newt, 
i    Donna,    by  Ch. 

I   of  Montauk,  by 

ud  Parker  Bang. 


Ch.  TuKuloU  Uiue  L-aKld 

BLUE  MERLES  ARE 
OUU  srtCIALTV 


TOKALON 

Offers  the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  ages,  at  $35.00  up.   60-day  health 
guarantee.     C.O.P.  shipments  if  desired.  I'airs  for 
breeding.     Please  state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  in  New  York  City 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road,  WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J  - 1 


ToKalon  Magnet 
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Six  months  old  puppies 
By  Ch.  Manorbier  Matchless  ex  Ch.  Madcap  of  Herds 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 
Benvenue  Ave.,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Manager                                             Tel.  Orange  4-6013 

MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31,  1941 

CIRALDA  FARMS  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

MORE  THAN  $20,000  AND  STERLING  TROPHIES  IN  GUARANTEED  PRIZE 
MONEY  OFFERED  REGARDLESS   OF  NUMRER  OF  DOGS  ENTERED 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 

FOLEY  DOC  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.  2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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POWDER 
CHAPERONE 
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Keeps  your  dog,  off 
chairs,  rugs,  beds,  sofas, 
etc.  To  prevent  damage 
— to  keep  your  dog 
where  he  belongs — just 
sprinkle  Powder  Chap- 
erone  lightly  on  what- 
ever you  want  to  pro- 
tect. This  wonderful 
new  powder  is  harmless. 
You  don't  see  it — don't  smell  it — but  your  dog 
does  and  stays  away.  Helps  train  your  dog. 
Protects  females  from  male  dog  annoyance. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  —  Order  Powder  Chaperone 
C.O.D.  $1  plus  postal  charges  for  generous  pack- 
age—several  months'  supply,  (or  send  $1  and 
we  pay  postage).  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  431, 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.  — — - — — — — 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  HEALTHY 
ONE    IN  A 

HODGSON 
KENNEL 


•  Set  it  up  yourself  I 
Delivered  in  well- 
made  sections  of  red 
cedar  —  weather- 
proof and  vermin- 
proof.  Prices  from 
$15.  All  sizes  for  all 
breeds. 

Order  now,  or 
write  for  free  Cata- 
log K-31. 

E.F.HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth 
Ave..  Boston.  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  67th 
St.,  New  York. 
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...  to  sensitive  canine  ears, 
yet  a  sound  that  won't  dis- 
turb the  neighbors  .  .  that's 
the  note  of  the  amazing 

PURINA  "SILENT"  WHISTLE 

Same  pitch  and  frequency  as  im- 
ported whistles  selling  for  as 
much  as  $1.75,  yet  it's  yours  for 
only  2  5c  and  a  special  coupon 
from  a  bag  of  Purina  Dog  Chow. 
...  A  dry  food  scientifically  built 
and  balanced  to  your  dog's  needs. 
See  your  Dog  Chow  dealer. 

PURINA  MILLS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

dogBcholu 


CALL  WESTERnTuNION  . .  .They'll 
tell  you  where  to  buy  DOG  CHOW 


Topsy,  and  Ch.  Windsweep 
Ladysman,  all  within  three  gene- 
rations in  his  pedigree. 

Buzz  was  bred  to  Ch.  Bright- 
field  Delight  with  the  following 
champions  behind  her,  also  within 
three  generations:  Ch.  Brightfield 
Brigadier,  Ch.  Windsweep  Ladys- 
man, Red  Brucie,  Ch.  Cordova 
Clare,  Ch.  Sand  Spring  Storm- 
along,  and  Ch.  Torahill  Trader. 

Candidate  has  been  shown  since 
mid-summer  at  sixteen  all-breed 
match  shows.  He  never  failed  to 
go  Best  Puppy  and  was  six  times 


Best-in-Match.  He  is  gay  and 
bold,  full  of  dash,  and  is  always 
"asking  for  it",  a  great  young 
dog  which  we  will  probably  hear 
of  often  in  the  future.  Therefore 
we  feel  he  is  worthy  of  being  pro- 
claimed Dog  of  The  Month  for 
January. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Miss  Try  Cob,  a  litter  sister  of 
Candidate,  while  unplaced  in  the 
Futurity — only  male  dogs  placed 
there — won  the  puppy  bitch  class 
following,  so  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  bitcli  in  the  futurity. 


SUNDAY  GEESE 

( Continued  from  page  18 ) 


in  the  bwut-shop,"  says  he.  "Git 
it,  'n'  go  down  an'  git  a  punt.  Git 
Alf 's ;  she's  able  an'  small  an'  she 
handles.  I'll  put  on  my  oil-clo'es 
an'  be  with  ye  quick's  I  can." 

I  got  his  gun — it's  one  o'  them 
pump  guns,  Winchester,  with  a 
hammer,  same  as  mine,  an'  they're 
all  right — it  was  over  his  bench 
where  he  always  kep'  it — an' 
started  for  the  sou'west  cove. 
When  I  passed  the  house  I  could 
hear  consid'able  cacklin'  inside, 
'n'  I  judged  the  torch  o'  faith  was 
flarin'  vivid.  I  hypered  right  along. 

Alf  was  willin' t'  let  us  take  his 
punt.  Knowed  he  would  be.  He's 
a  pretty  good  feller;  an'  anyway, 
I've  give  Alf  a  good  many  birds 
first  an'  last.  I  made  everything 
shipshape  an'  set  down  on  the 
stern  an'  waited.  It  was  quite  a 
spell  before  Carmi  showed  up,  an' 
he  looked  glum. 

"Got  ary  shell?"  says  he. 

"Where's  yours  ?"  says  I.  "You 
hain't  shot  up  them  four  boxes 
you  cheated  that  feller  out  of  up 
to  Portland  last  week?" 

"No,"  says  he,  "I  hain't.  But 
Susan,  she  got  upset  about  me 
gunnin'  an'  about  her  goin'  t' 
church  alone.  Had  quite  a  lot  t' 
say,  an'  while  I  was  changin'  she 
Ii id  ray  shells.  I  begged,  but  it 
didn't  do  no  good.  All  she'd  do 
was  keep  gettin'  ready  and  lookin' 
pious  an'  satisfied.  So  I  come 
away.  Ain't  you  got  ary  shell?" 
says  he. 

Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  I 
had  or  not.  Son-in-law  bavin'  my 
gun,  I  reckoned  he'd  took  my 
shells  too:  that's  his  way.  But  I 
went  up  t'  the  house  an'  after 
lookin'  most  everywhere  I  come 
onto  some  in  my  fish-house  he 
must've  overlooked.  The'  was  two 
2's  an'  four,  five  4's.  I  gethered 
'em  and  went  back  to  Carmi. 

"By  mighty!  I'm  glad  t'  see 
them !"  says  he.  "Let's  move,  be- 
fore somethin'  else  goes  wrong!" 

So  we  started,  him  in  the  stern, 
me  rowin'. 

Things  looked  some  different 
out  there,  I  tell  ye !  The  wind  had 


breezed  up  an'  it  an'  the  ebb  was 
pushin'  the  chop  out  by  pretty 
smart.  The'  was  some  ice,  too: 
not  enough  to  bother  a  feller, 
y 'understand,  but  ice  just  the 
same.  An'  afore  we  got  clear  o" 
the  p'int  we  see  one  o'  the  geese 
— an'  he  see  us ! 

He  was  prob'ly  fifty  fathom  to 
the  southard  of  the  main  bunch, 
seven  of  'em.  which  wasn't  in 
range  anyway.  When  he  sees  us 
he  got  right  up  an  so'd  the  others, 
an'  they  all  went  up  wind  half  a 
mile  and  set  down  again — acted 
like  whistlers  or  shell-drake. 

"Now,  don't  that  beat  the  old 
Harry  !"  says  Carmi.  "  'F  that  ol' 
single  hadn't  sot  outside  we'd  a' 
laid  under  the  p'int  an'  maybe 
they'd  'a'  drifted  our  way.  Would- 
n't Susan  be  pleased!"  'N'  then 
he  said.  "I  tell  ye  what!  Suppose 
we  (meanin'  me)  row  acrost  the 
sound  and  up  backside  o'  Min- 
strel's Island:  then  we  can  drift 
down  on  'em !" 

"Ain't  you  cold?"  I  says.  "  'F 
you'll  take  her  across  you'll  get 
nice  an'  warm,"  I  says,  "Then  I'll 
take  her  the  rest  o'  the  way  an' 
you  won't  be  all  tired  out  when 
it's  time  to  shoot,"  I  says. 

He  sees  what  I  was  gettin'  at, 
all  right,  but  he  see  'twas 
sensible,  an'  he  took  the  oars. 
Tli at  wind  was  sharp !  An'  we 
took  the  top  off  'n  about  every  sea 
we  hit,  an'  was  my  face  cold  ? 
Boys! 

When  we  turned  the  end  o" 
Minstrel's  Island  we  swapped 
places  again,  and  I  was  glad  to 
get  a-holt  o'  them  oars.  Boys !  was 
I  cold?  Nahsty  it  Mas!  Nahsty. 

While  he  was  buckin'  that  chop 
Carmi  had  an  idee. 

"This  punt's  too  dark,"  says 
lie.  "The's  ice  makin'  on  her.  but 
it  don't  show  up  much.  S'posin'  wo 
ketch  some  cakes,  big  enough  but 
not  too  big."  he  says,  'an'  lay  'em 
acrost  the  bow.  Then  if  we  keep 
low  they  may  take  us  for  some 
more  ice.  an'  not  mind." 

I  agreed.  Any  geese  that  would 
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WELSH  TERRIERS 

Properly   of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Bertcvn,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

and 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Reg.  A.  K.  C. 

CAMAYER  KENNELS 

|ohn  S.  Cameron,  Owner 
Albany  Post  Road 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  Tel.  22)0 


""""S°#4  <»"  <">°"S! 


It's  the  only  proved 
dog  stain  remover' 
Really  prevents  nigs 
from  rotting  and 
bleaching.  Money 
back  guarantee- 
Thousands  of  satis- 
fied users!  Pint  sue, 
$1.25  8  oz..  75c 
At  your  dealer  —  or 
write  us  direct. 

CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 

17(1  With  Kalmtf  Strut 
Ckitirt,  lllla+ii 


Ledgelands*  Kennels 

Chow  Chow* 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champion?  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Crotrn  Stock 
Occasionally   for  Sale 


Mr 


&  Mrs.  David  \Tagstaff 
Owners 


Manage,  ERNEST  W  ELLS 

"Phone.  Tuxedo  289       Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y. 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


Woodland    Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

81  Myrtle  Street 
Boston  •  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WORRY! 

WHILE  YOUR  DOG  PLAYS ^ 

Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-E  describing  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Kennel  Yard  protection.  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  5C0  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"BUFFALO "  PORTABLE  FENCING 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

I  Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
l  ing,  wonderful  dis- 
j  positions,  lteasonably 
I  priced. 

j  LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
J  Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


Real  Protection 

V^lfoup  DOGS 


Pcn7T4$2 


MASONS/^MOVABIE 
KENNEL  RUNS  Quick/? 

Greeted  Anywhere  tydnyone.  /-v^ 
+SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  Ml^f » 

It  quotes  Low  Direct  Factory  Prices  on 
Permanent  and  Movable  Kennel  Fences, 
of  all  kinds.  Dog  Proof  Gate,.  Steel  Ker>-  ««""»««« 
nel  Stalls  and  Doors.   Send  now  for  your  copy. 

MASON  KENNEL  FENCE  CO.,  Box  79,  leeshurg,  Bfcio 
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sit  around  in  that  chop  and  ice 
prob'ly  wouldn't  mind  a  little 
more.  So  when  we  reached  the 
Minstrel's  Island  we  went  ashore. 

Then  wo  gethered  some  ice  and 
laid  it  up  for'ard,  enough  to  load 
the  bow  down  some,  an'  some 
more  'midships.  We  draped  some 
icy  eel  grass  around  so's  't  would 
hang  over,  an'  set  out.  him  layin' 
down  in  the  bow,  me  aft,  scullin'. 

We  was  gettin"  close!  I  kep' 
the  wind  dead  astern  so  the 
geese'd  have  to  come  towards  us 
when  they  got  up.  an'  they  w  is 
getting  ready,  too!  All  hands  was 
lookin'  right  at  us,  heads  aloft,  an' 
decidin'  we  wan  t  just  ice!  Carmi 
decided  his  first  shot  would  be  a 
settin'  one  when  they  started ! 

Carmi's  good,  same  as  I  said; 
an'  the  first  two  geese  was  down 
afore  they  got  clear  o'  the  water; 
after  that  I  ain't  sure.  Y'see, 
I  had  to  bring  her  around  as  they 
went  by  so's  Carmi  could  keep  a- 
shootin'.  We  took  in  some  water 
then.  I  guess,  but  he  kep'  a-shoot- 
in'  an'  then  it  was  all  over. 

Four  down;  three  of  'em  dead 
an'  the  other  nigh  to  it.  Carmi 
give  that  one  another  dose  and  we 
started  pickin'  up:  I'd  lay  along- 
side one  and  he'd  ketch  it  by  the 
neck,  shake  it,  an'  swing  it 
aboard;  an'  when  we'd  heaved  our 


ice  overboard  and  picked  up  that 
last  goose,  we  started  for  home, 
him  rowin',  me  bailin'. 

When  we  got  back  under  our 
ol*  lee  we  was  freezin'  cold,  spite 
o'  bein'  out  o'  the  wind,  and  Carmi 
took  to  thinkin'  about  Susan  an' 
what  she'd  say.  I  told  him  she'd 
be  pleased  with  elegant  geese. 

"An'  free!''  says  he.  "That 
ought  to  count  some,  I  sh'd  think  ! 
Yis,  sir!  Even  the  shells  was 
free  and  the  punt!  I'll  make 
quite  a  p  int  o'  that!"  says  lie. 

Alf  see  us  comin'.  and  was  down 
on  the  beach  t'  meet  us. 

"Alt'."  I  says,  "which  one  o' 
these  here  geese  are  you  takin  r 
You'n  me  can't  have  but  one 
apiece."  I  says,  '"cause  Carmi's 
got  to  take  home  two  of  'em. 
Susan's  scruples  has  got  to  be 
peacified.  Come,  Alf."  I  went  on, 
take  your  pick,  an'  don't  pick 
the  best  one:  think  o'  Susan." 

Carmi  looked  at  us  bland-like 
an'  open-handed. 

"Boys,"  lie  says.  "1  don't  mind 
what  two  you  take.  'Twon't  make 
no  difference.  You've  both  been  a 
big  help  to  me.  an'  can  take  your 
pick.  The  price'll  be  just  two  dol- 
lars apiece,  anyway.  That's  fair 
enough,  ain't  it?" 

Yessir,  Carmi's  kind  o'close, 
for  a  gunner. 


HORSES:  NEW  MARKETS  FOR  OLD 

(Continued  from  page  H) 


for  $7,500  yet  winner  of  the 
$100,000  Santa  Anita  Handicap 
in  1939  and  second  to  his  illustri- 
ous stablemate,  Seabiscuit,  in  the 
same  valuable  race  a  year  ago, 
giving  him  net  earnings  to  date 
of  $212,805. 

The  procession  is  still  on.  Lat- 
est figures  show  that  of  the  284 
horses  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1940,  31  came  from 
South  America,  nearly  half  of 
them  the  property  of  Charles  S. 
Howard  and  his  son.  Lindsey, 
who  first  came  in  contact  with 
Argentine  horses  as  the  result  of 
a  polo-playing  expedition. 

This  article  did  not  set  out  to 
show  how  South  Americans 
can  easily  sell  more  horses  to  this 
country,  but  rather  to  show  that 
an  earnest  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
enable  us  to  sell  more  horses  to 
them. 

Just  such  a  plan  is  now  being 
worked  out  by  Alfred  G.  Yander- 
bilt.  whose  interest  in  horses  is 
great,  and  his  cousin,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  Whitney,  whose  inter- 
est in  horses  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  interest  in  the  expansion  of 
South  American  trade  via  Pan- 
American  Airways.3 

These  two  are  working  on  a 

3  Juan  T.  Trippe,  president  of  Pan- 
American  Airways,  made  an  address 
last  month  in  which  he  said:  "We  ex- 
pect this  spring  to  have  daily  sched- 
ules to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires 
and  many  other  important  centers. 
.  .  .  Soon  thereafter  flying  time  to 
Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  and  other  dis- 
tant capitals  will  be  cut  to  a  single 
dav." 


plan  whereby  North  American 
horses  are  to  be  sent  to  the  great 
South  American  tracks — and  the 
best  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Bra- 
zil make  most  of  ours  look  com- 
mon and  shabby — whereby  we 
shall  exchange  jockeys  with  them, 
encourage  North  American  own- 
ers and  trainers  to  visit  South 
America,  and  South  American 
horsemen  to  come  north.  Finally, 
sales  are  to  be  held  to  which 
South  Americans  Avill  be  invited. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  next 
few  years  will  see  Man  o'  War. 
the  living  symbol  of  North  Amer- 
ican horse  breeding,  extend  his 
fame  over  another  continent !  Or 
that  Discovery  or  the  as  yet  un- 
born American-Bred  sons  of  Mah- 
moud  and  Bahrain  will  do  the 
trick  ? 

Now.  if  only  America  can  stay 
out  of  the  war  into  which  the 
Roosevelt  administration  is  so 
recklessly  rushing  us.  if  only  the 
Inter- American  Olympics  can  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  as  planned 
in  1912.  if  only  an  American  polo 
team  will  make  its  long-promised 
and  oft-deferred  visit  to  South 
America,  then  perhaps  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  for  North  and 
South  American  horsemanship  will 
have  been  begun. 


TYRONNE  FARM  KEN 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
JACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIPTON  IOWA 


at 


CHEAT  DANES 

Fauns  and  Bundles 


A  Day ne mouth  puppy 
at  six  months 


DAYNEMOUTH 
KENNELS 

Longridge,  Conn. 


3  MILES 


LONCRIDCE  ROAD 


Tel.  Stamford 
3-S030 
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ENCLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst.  Owner 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsville  82 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane,  operator 
Isfip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


or  distinction  always  for  sal 
Wt  arc  the  oldest  and  largest  kennc 
Of  Great  Pyrenees  in  America 

BASQUAEBiE  KENNELS,  fteff. 
Mr-  fir  Mr*.  Francit  V.  Crane.  Ow fieri 
Coldrn  Street.  HOU.ISTON.  MASS. 
Tel.  Main  244  Ri*f  3 


Chesapeake  Bay 
Retrievers 

A   few   choice   puppies   for  sale 

"Roseneath  Kennels" 

MRS.  FREDERICK  LENNIC,  Jr. 
ANDALUSIA,  PA. 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 
available. 

SNUC  HARBOR 
KENNELS 

Mr.  k  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen, 
75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


ENCLISH    SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Home 


A  Perfect 
All-Purpose  Dog 


CREENBRAES 
KENNELS  L. 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner        Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock  usually  available. 


BULLTERRIERS 

From  parents  chosen  for  intelligence 
and   personality   as   well   as  pedigrees 

II  /life   Puppies   from    II  hitc  Stock 

Also  brindle.  fawn,  or  black  and  tan,  symme- 
trically marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SM ITH 

Farnley  White   Post  Virginia 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 
Puppies   sired    by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.     Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.  Helmar  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Creenwich  Conn. 

„  .  (4468-M  (House) 
Tel.  Creenwich  -  4468.R  (Kennel) 


IRISH  WOLFHOUND 

2V&   Tr-  Male   for  Sale 

Excellent  Companion  and  Guard  Dog 
Adores  Children — Housebroken 
Permanent  Innoculation 
Please  address  inquiries  to 
Miss  Susanne  Bullard 

Southport  Conn. 


I  •  Quadine  YOUR  DOG  AGAINST 
winter  conditions  such  as  shedding, 
jfalling  hair,  dandruff  scales,  doggy, 
lodor,  car  and  sarcoptic  mange,  ring- 
_/worm,  ticks,  fleas.  Do  as  the  great 
kennels  do.  Quadine  your  dog  for  that  dog  show  sheen.  $1.00 
per  bottle.  Buy  the  Quadine  Jr.  non-clog  atomizer  set,  making 
application  easy,  clean  and  economical,  SI. 50  including  bottle 
Quadine  from  your  dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Dept.  C.  317  Superior  St..  Toledo,  Ohio 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Ch.   Wamsutla  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  otcner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 
• 

Every  size  for  every 
need.    Send  for  our 
free  100  page  catalog 

• 

Bussey  Pen  Products  Company 

5198  West  65th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


Next  month,  the  best  story  re- 
ceived during  the  last  year 
will  cover  this  page.  First  prize 
this  month  goes  to  Mary  Toye  for 
she  alone  has  taught  and  por- 
trayed the  feeling  of  winter. 

For  the  March  issue,  we  sug- 
gest the  following  subjects,  "The 
Blacksmith."  "The  Hurricane," 
"Sunday  Morning." 

All  contributors  must  be  under 
18;  all  contributions  must  bear 
your  name,  age,  address,  signa- 
ture of  parent  or  guardian  stating 
that  it  is  your  own  original  work. 
Mail  to  Young  Sportsman,  c/o 
Country  Life,  1270  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Walker,  Med- 
ford,  Mass. j  aged  15 


Drawn  by  Jerry  Giovinazzo, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.j  aged  15 


Drawn  by  Edwin   Wilson,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Gloria  Olson,  Wood- 
side,  L.  I.;  aged  18 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 


Answers  will  be  found  on  page  37 


'J\  A 

Drawn  by   Donald  Weston,  Jr., 
Pitts  field,  Mass.;   aged  17 


Drawn  by  Desdy  Jackson,  La 
Jolla,    Calif.;    aged  13 


Drawn  by  Arthur  Murray.  Upper      Drawn  by  Tony  Kenigan,  Kato- 
Darby,  Pa.;  aged  14  nah,  X.   Y.;  aged  IS 


Drawn   by   Peter   Chew,  New 
York,  X.  Y.;  aged  16 


Drawn  by  Pat   O'Shee,  South 
Birmingham ,   Ala.;   aged  ? 


~  '-/-j 


Drawn  by  Thad  Suits,  Kirkwood , 
Mo.;  aged  13 


Drawn   by  Nancy  Foshay,  Cin- 
cinnati. ().;  aged  1" 


JsjL 


Drawn  by  Mary  Toye,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  aged  13 


joe's 

Pi  PPj-fS 


Drawn  by  Patty  Gibb,  Glen 
Head,  L.  I.';  aged  12 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
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J^ctded  jf^ct  ici  te 


If  you  imagine  you've  been  everywhere  and  have  exhausted  all  the  travel  thrills,  the  surprise  of  your  life  awaits  you  ...  in 
Jamaica.  Isle  of  Dependable  Sunshine  .  .  .  World  travelers  call  it  the  loveliest  island  they  have  ever  seen.  Quaint  native 
life,  a  history  dating  from  1494,  thousands  of  miles  of  improved  motor  roads,  rafting  down  tropic  rivers,  gay  resort 
hotels  ami  peaceful  mountain  inns — no  end  of  things  to  do  and  see.  Jamaica  keeps  its  summer  climate  all  winter  .  .  .  56° 
at  7.000  feet  up  in  the  mountains,  80°  on  uncrowded  beaches.     Indigo  peaks  draped  in  exotic  blooms  for  you  who  like 


the  higher  cooler  altitudes 


and  the  Emerald  Caribbean  surrounding  all. 


Hotel  rates  are  unusually  low.  For  booklet  C, 
consult  your  travel  agent  or  United  Fruit  Co., 
Canadian  National  Steamships,  Standard  Fruit 
and  Steamship  Company,  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Eastern  Air  Line  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  (LA  4-1800),  or  King- 
ston, Jamaica,   B.W.I.   (Cable  "Devboard".) 


BLUE   M  oTf  N  Tfl~l  N  S 


EMERALD  SEfl 


A  CASE  FOR  EXPERTS 


When  you  stop  to  think  that  Old  Angus  today 
is  one  of  the  largest -selling  Scotch  whiskies 
in  Scotland,  you  realize  that  here  indeed  is 
a  whisky  distilled  to  please  the  most  critical 
experts — abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

OLD  ANGUS 

A  NOBLE  SCOTCH 


YOUR  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  LIQUORS 


8  YEARS  OLD  •  86  PROOF  •  COPYRIGHT  1940,  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK,  N 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


Made  to  tke  gentleman's  taste 

/s  fAe  jbafrfc/an  of  American  ryes 


DOWN  the  long  years,  Mount  Vernon 
has  enjoyed  an  envied  preference 
among  those  who  live  graciously  and  well. 
For  Mount  Vernon  is  one  of  the  blue-bloods 
of  whiskeydom  —  a  rye  delicate  in  flavor 
and  enriched  by  tradition.  But  for  all  its 
excellence,  Mount  Vernon  today  is  most 
attractively  priced. 

iHountVemon 

e  r  a  n  o 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

Copyright  1940,  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 


f  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


JASPER 


% 

PARK  <S 


PLEASURE  APLENTY  is  the  keynote  of  hospitable  Jasper 
Park  Lodge  (above).  You  can  ride  Alpine  trails  of 
breathless  beauty  (upper  left),  play  golf  on  rolling 
fairways  of  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  courses,  ski  in 
warm  summer  sunshine,  hike  over  early  fur  traders'  paths, 
or  snap  closeups  of  playful  bears  and  graceful  deer. 


NATIONAL 

SHOWPLACE  OF  THE  CONTINENT 


VISTAS  OF  GLITTERING  PEAKS — many  unclimbed.  unnamed 
— greet  you  on  every  hand  at  Jasper,  biggest  national  park 
on  the  continent.  Motor  on  Mt.  Edith  Cavell  Drive 
(above)  to  Angel  Glacier.  See  mirror  lakes — Maligne.  Ame- 
thyst, Beauvert.  Take  the  incomparable  Columbia  Icefield 
Drive  to  Nature's  greatest  Alpine  show.  See  mountains 
of  living  ice  where  three  rivers  are  born.  Then  if  you 
wish  on  to  BANFF  and  LAKE  LOUISE.  Don't  forget 
your  camera! 


INFORMAL  HOSPITALITY  at  Jasper  lets  you  be  yourself. 
You  can  play  tennis  (left),  swim  in  a  heated  outdoor 
pool  (below),  fish  in  tumbling  trout  streams  (lower 
left)  or  just  loaf  amid  brilliant  flowers  at  Canadian 
National's  luxurious  Jasper  Park  Lodge.  Live  in  a 
delightful  chalet,  rates  from  $8  a  day,  delicious  meals 
included.  Here  you'll  relax  as  never  before!  Enjoy 
this  glorious  Canadian  vacation.  Plan  it  now! 


LOW  SUMMER  FARES— LIBERAL  STOP-OVERS 

Call  or  write  any  Canadian  National  office  for  illus- 
trated booklets  of  Jasper.  Canada,  and  Alaska  tours. 


Bolton  186  Tremont  St. 

Buffalo.... 22  N.  Division  St. 
Chicago.  A  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 
Cincinnati.  . .  .206  Dixie  Term. 

Detroit  1239  Wish.  Blvd. 

Dululh ...428  W.  Superior  St. 
Kamai  City. 414  Fairfax  Bldg. 
Lot  Angeles .  607  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Minneapolis  .711  Marquette  Ave. 


New  York  673  Fifth  Ave. 

Philadelphia.  1500  Chestnut  St. 
Pittsburgh.  ..355  Fifth  Avenue 

Portland,  Me  G.T.R.  Sta. 

San  Francisco .  .  648  Market  St. 

Seattle  1329  Fourth  Ave. 

St.  Louis..  .314  No.  Broadway 
Wash.,  D.C...922  15th.  N.W. 
Montreal.  ()*?.. 360  McG'ill  St 


NO  PASSPORT  NEEDED!  Your  United  States 
dollar  has  extra  value  in  Canada.  This  year 
more  than  ever,  a  friendly  welcome  awaits 
you  throughout  the  Dominion.  Come  by 
air-conditioned  Continent.il  Limited.  Through 
sleeping  cars  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  to  Jasper  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Or  cross  Canada  by  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines. 


Canadian  National 


TO  flfffiW/fffif 
IN  CANADA 


The  man  in  the 
I  0-gal  I  on  hat 
will  greet  you 
at  Jasper 
Station. 


Jasper  and  other  principal  Canadian  Rockies  resorts 
easily  reached  via  Canadian  National  from  alt  U.S. 
points.  Also  fast  modern  services  to  Pacific  Coast, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Maritime  Vacation  Lands. 


JASPER 


tUKKH  ■•■O...C' 
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BY  A  I'  ['OINTMENT  TO 
II.    M.    KING    GKOIUIi;  VI 


WHAT'S  YOUR  MOTIVE 
Men    who    have    "arrived"    may  in- 
dulge in  smart  and  luxurious  tailor- 
ing   §olely    as    a    matter   of  personal 

satisfaction  and  gratification    but 

those  who  are  on  the  way  up  also 
have  highly  practical  reasons  for 
demanding  clothes  that  breed  as- 
surance and  reflect  success. 


The  IV eat  her  ill  Wardrobe-Build- 
ing  Plan  is  an  economical  way 
to  acquire  a  complete  wardrobe. 
Details  on  request. 


677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  of 
Bernard     Wealherill,     Ltd.,  London, 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 


SpAUuf-imi  is 

P/ay-TlMl... 

AT  AMERICA'S  MOST  BEAU- 
TIFUL ALL-YEAR  RESORT 

.  .  . .  Spring  invariably 
arrives    early   at  The 
Greenbrier— and  with 
it  comes  a  spectac- 
ular revival  of 
sports...  golf,  rid- 
ing, tennis;  in 
short,  the  whole  list 
of  outdoor  activities. 
Any  day  now  you  are 
invited  to  come  over 
to  this  estate  with  its 
completely  equipped 
~  000-acre"backyard  "! 
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^\  /•  The  LHfffl  Man 

WHO  WASN'T  THERE 

(in  Boston) 

AT  ALL! 

There  is  a  story  going  around 
of  the  traveling  man  who  wen-t 
to  Boston,  yet  wasn't  there  at 
all!  The  story  isn't  fantasy;  it 
is  simply  fact.  The  fact  is,  he 
didn't  stay  at  the  Copley-Plaza, 
and  if  one  fails  to  stay  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  when  in  Boston, 
one  is  really  someplace  else! 

★ 

For  the  Copley-Plaza  is  truly 
Boston.  It  was  built  and  staffed 
as  Boston's  finest  hotel  and  has 
maintained  that  leadership  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century. 

★ 

Boston  is  not  like  other  cities. 
Boston  has  poise  and  charm  and 
character.  The  Copley-Plaza  is 
not  like  other  hotels.  It,  too,  has 
poise  and  charm  and  character. 
To  be  truly  in  Boston  in  Boston 
live  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  Large, 
livable  rooms  for  as  little  as  $4 
a  day. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request 
The 

COPLEY-PLAZA 

Boston 


Arthur  L.  Race 
Managing  Director 


Rooftt 


The  ST.  REGIS  ICE  FROLIC 

Directed  by  Gustove  Lussi 

Featuring 

DOROTHY  LEWIS 

and 

BOB  &  JACK  HEASLEY 

with 

HAZEL  FRANKLIN 

and 

HAL  SAUNDERS 

and  bis  orchestra 

Theatre  Dinner  •  Dinner  •  Supper  •  Dancing 

At  Luncheon  and  Cocktail  Time 
JULES  LANDE  and  his  ensemble 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  55th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


L.  R.  JOHNSTON.  GENUAL  MANAGER 

White  Sulphur 
Springs  westva. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES 

1940 


by  the  celebrated  SALVATOR 


Foreword  by  J.  A.  Estes.  Edited  by  Peter  Vischer 


NOW  five  years  old,  this  fascinating  annual  of  the 
performances  of  the  outstanding  Thorough- 
breds of  the  year  has  become  the  classic  of  turf  rec- 
ords. The  great  contenders  of  the  season  become  per- 
sonalities under  the  learned  and  gifted  pen  of  "Salva- 
tor."  Their  outstanding  races  are  described  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  reading  as  exciting  as  the  running. 
The  comment  is  expert  and  the  detail  explicit. 

$6 

250  thrilling  text  pages  •  100  pictures 
charts  •  personalities  •  pedigrees 
edition  limited  to  1,500  copies 

The  publication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  leadership  of  the  Sagamore 
Press.  The  books  have  been  deliberately  offered  at  a 
popular  figure — $6  each — in  an  effort  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  American  racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends 
as  possible. 

The  1940  volume  has  a  brilliant  and  exciting  new  fea- 
ture: six  pages  full  of  pictures  of  the  sires  and  dams 
of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the  year.  This  book  costs 
the  purchaser  only  $6.00;  the  pictures  alone  cost  the 
publishers  more  than  $1,000! 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 
ONLY   A   FEW  OF  THE   ORIGINAL   VOLUMES  LEFT. 


Two-year-olds 

Attention 
Blue  Delight 
Bold  Irishman 
Bushwhacker 
King  Cole 
Level  Best 
Misty  Isle 
New  World 
Our  Boots 
Porter's  Cap 
Swain 

Valdina  Myth 
Whirlaway 


THE  HORSES  OF  1940 

T  hree-year-otds  Handicappvrs 

Bimelech  Can't  Wait 

Damaged  Goods  Challedon 

Fairy  Chant  Eight  Thirty 

Fenelon  He  Did 

Callahadion  Isolater 

Mioland  Many  Stings 

Salaminia  Seabiscuit 

Sirocco  Shot  Put 
Sweepida 
Your  Chance 

Cottesmore  and  the  steeplechasers 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  new  "American  Race  Horses  1940"  at 
the  regular  price  of  $6. 

Enclosed  is  check  Q  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  Q 

Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price 
of  $6.00  each.       1936  □    1937  □    1938  □    1939  □ 

Name   


Add 


ress 


MARCH,  1941 
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Lor  Your  Friends... 
Your  Distinguished  Guests  . . 
And  Yourself.  . . 


i!?- KENTUCKY 


100 
PROOF 


/teat  '  Jiu  x/  ^l/tii/t  // 

BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  CO.  At  Louisville  in  Kentucky 


The  Calendar 


RACING 

To  Mar.  1  Hialeah  Park,  Fla. 

Mar.  3-Apr.  10  Tropical  Park,  Fla. 

To  Mar.  8  Santa  Anita  Park.  Cal. 

Apr.  1-12  Bowie,  Md. 

Apr.  10-24  Keenelanp,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Apr.  12-May  10  Narragansett  Park.  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

Apr.  12-May  10  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Apr.  14-26  Havre  pe  Grace,  Md. 

Apr.  26-May  27  Churchill  Downs,  Louisvilk,  Ky. 

Apr.  28-May  10  Pimlico,  Md. 

May  12-July  19  Suffolk  Downs,  Boston.  Mass. 

May  17-24  Woopbine  Park,  Toronto.  Ont. 

May  26-June  2  Thornsliffe  Park.  Toronto.  Ont. 


Mar.  15 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  26 
May  3 
May  3 


Mar.  1 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  25-26 
Apr.  26 
May  3-4 
May  9-11 
May  16-18 
May  17 
May  17-18 
May  17-18 
May  18 
May  22-24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  26-31 
May  29-Tune  1 
May  30-31 
May  31 

May  31 -Tune  1 


Apr.  3-4 
Apr.  4-5 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  7-S 
Apr.  8-9 
Apr.  9-10 
Apr.  12-13 
Apr.  12-13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  18-19 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28-30 
Apr.  30 
May  1-2 
May  3 
May  4 
May  4 
May  10 
May  10 
May  11 
May  17 
May  18 
May  IS 
May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  25 
May  31 


HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

Sanphills,  Southern  Pines.  N.  C. 

Aiken  Mile  Track,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Carolina  Cup,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Deep  Run  Hunt.  Richmond,  Va. 

Middleburg  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 

My  Lady's  Manor  Point-to-Point,  Hereford,  Md. 

Grand  National  Point-to-Point.  Monkton,  Md. 

Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  Glyndon,  Md. 

Virginia  Gold  Cup,  Warrenton.  Va. 

Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Inter-School,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Virginians',  Camden,  S.  C. 
Kimberley  School,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Round  Hill  Club  Stables.  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Wall  Street  Riding  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lynchburg  Junior  League,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Fairfax  Hunt,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Cavalier,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Washington,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  (Junior) 
Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Watchung,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Oaks  Hunt,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Landon  School.  Edgemoor,  Md. 
Rockwood  Hall,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Devon,  Pa. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Hampton,  Va. 

Staten  Island,  West  Brighton.  S.  I. 
Secor  Farms.  White  Plains.  X.  Y. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Nashville  Kennel  Club,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Portland  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Kennel  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  City,  N.  | 
Springfield  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Tri-City  Kennel  Club,  Rock  Island.  III. 
Birmingham  Kennel  Club.  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Memphis  Kennel  Club,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Colorapo  Kennel  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 
St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Macon  Kennel  Club,  Macon,  Ga. 
Atlanta  Kennel  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Toledo  Kennel  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Union  County  Kennel  Club,  Elizabeth,  N.  I 
Columbia  Kennel  Club,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Asheville  Kennel  Club,  Asheville.  N.  C. 
Greenville  Kennel  Club,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

First  Company  Governor's  Foot  Guard  Athletic  Ass'n,  Haitford,  Conn. 

Kennel  Club  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

North  Texas  Boston  Terrier  Club,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Tri-State  Kennel  Ass'n,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

University  Kennel  Club.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Hampton  Roads  Kennel  Club,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Virginia  Kennel  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Kennel  Club  of  Northern  Virginia,  Alexandria,  Va. 

San  Antonio  Kennel  Club,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club,  Stevenson,  Md. 

State  Fair  Kennel  Club  of  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ozarks  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Bryn  Mawr  Kennel  Club.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mid-Continent  Kennel  Club,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Delaware  County  Kennel  Club,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

San  Jose  Kennel  Club,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Huntington  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Orange  Kennel  Club,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anderson  Kennel  Club,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Trenton  Kennel  Club,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ladies'  Kennel  Assn.  of  America,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Louisville  Kennel  Club^  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hoosier  Kennel  Club.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Long  Island  Kennel  Club,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 

Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club,  Madison,  N.  1. 


COUNTIiY  LIFK 


Mar.  1-2 
Mar.  5-6 
Mar.  8 -9 
Mar.  15-16 
Mar.  22-2.3 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  29-30 
Apr.  5  6 
Apr.  7-8 
Apr.  12-13 
Apr.  24 
May  4 
Turn-  14 


Mar.  1 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  5 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  o 

Mar.  Id 

Mar.  11 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  27 

May  3 

May  5 


Mar.  1-2 


Mar.  8-9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9-10 
Mar.  21-23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  30 
Apr.  5-6 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  17-19 
Apr.  26-27 
Apr.  27 


J. 


I  Mil  \  \  A 


B.  C. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Detroit  Kf.nnel  Cu  b.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Kennel  Assn..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Kennel  Club,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Santa  Anita  Kennel  Cl.ua,  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 

Saw  Mill  Rivfr  Kennel  Club.  White  Plains,  X.  Y. 

International  Kennel  Club,  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-City  Kennel  Club,  Rock  Island.  111. 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

ToLF.oo  Kennel  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hampton  Roads  Kennel  Club.  Norfolk.  Va. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hartford  Obedience  Training  School,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


FIELD    TRIALS     (Pointers    and  Setters) 

Spokane  Field  Trial  Club,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Como  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Como.  Miss. 
Yakima  Field  Trial  Club,  EUensburg,  Wash. 
I.one  Star  Bird  Doc  Assn.,  Blessing,  Texas. 
Associated  Field  Trial  Clubs  of  Texas,  Blessing.  Texas. 
Cumberland  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Dei.marva  Gun  Dog  Club.  Pocoinoke  City,  Md. 
Pacific  Coast  Championship  Club,  EUensburg.  Wash. 
Jersey  Irish  Setter  Field  Dog  Club,  Hidden  Lakes.  N 
Florida  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Saginaw  Field  and  Stream  Club,  Gladwin,  Mich. 
Midland  County  Sportsman's  Club,  Midland,  Mich. 
Iredell  Sportsmen's  Club,  Statesville.  N.  C. 
Tennessee  Field  Trial  Club, /Jackson,  Tenn. 
Anthracite  Field  Trial  Assn..  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 
Warwick   County   Shooting   Dog   Club   and  Southwestern 

Field  Trial  Assn.,  Joint  Trials,  Boonville,  Ind. 
Sporting  Dog  Assn.  of  Maryland,  Halethorpe,  Md. 
Shamokin  Valley  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Elysburg,  Pa. 
British  Columbia  Field  Trial  Club,  Sumas  Prairie, 
Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Delaware  Setter  and  Pointer  Club,  Glasgow,  Del. 
Sussex  County  Sport  and  Conservation  League,  Sparta 
Anne  Arundel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club,  Reading.  Pa. 
Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club,  Fryburg,  Pa. 
Out-Our-Way  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Independence,  Kan. 
Sportsmen's  Conservation  Club,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Kentucky  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 
Northern  Indiana  Field  Trial  Club,  Winamac,  Ind. 
National  Capital  Field  Trial  Club,  Potomac,  Md. 
South  Jersey  Field  Trial  Club,  Medford,  N.  J. 
Cumberland  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Sewickley  Kennel  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Field  Trials  Club,  National  Grouse  Dog  Championship 
English  Setter  Club  of  America,  Medford,  N.  J. 
Duneland  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Lake  Village,  Ind. 
Central  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Western  Illinois  Field  Trial  Club,  Macomb,  111. 
Missouri  State  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Vandalia,  Mo. 
Hoosier  Field  Trial  Club,  Princeton,  Ind. 
Tenneva  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 
Mid-Jersey  Field  Dog  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 
Needham  Sportsman's  Club,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Dugger  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Duggei,  Ind. 
Bradford  Field  Trial  Club,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Southern  New  York  Field  Trial  Club,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club. 
Trumbull  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Warren,  O. 
Camden  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Assn. 
Cooperstown  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Cooperstown,  N 
Indiana  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Versailles,  Ind. 
Orange  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 
Ciiarlestown  Field  Trial  Club,  Charlestown.  R.  I. 
Buffaxo  Trap  and  Field  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicagoland  Field  Trial  Club,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Northern  States  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Solon  Springs,  Wis 
Rock  River  Conservation  Club,  Milan,  111. 
Rockville  Fish  and  Game  Assn.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
New  England  Regional  Amateur  Championship. 


N.  J. 


Hidden  Lakes,  N. 

V. 


FIELD    TRIALS  (Spaniels) 

Stockton  English  Springer  Spaniel  Training  Club,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Loantaka  Skeet  Club,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Hickam  Field  Skeet  Club,  Hickam  Field,  T.  H. 
Kenosha  Skeet  Club,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Pacific  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kodak  Gun  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cat  Cay  Gun  Club,  Cat  Cay,  Bahamas. 
Peckaway  Skeet  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 
Columbus  Gun  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Salinas  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Salinas,  Cal. 
Brooks  Avenue  Gun  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Garlock  Trap  &  Field  Club,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Firestone  Skeet  Club,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Golden  Gate  Gun  Club,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Hickam  Field  Skeet  Club,  Hickam  Field,  T.  H. 
Oconomowoc  Skeet  Club,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Columbus  Gun  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sea  Island  Gun  Club,  Sea  Island,  Ga. 
Pioneer  Gun  Club,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Firestone  Skeet  Club,  Akron,  Ohio. 

( Continued  on  'page  9 ) 


A  scene  on  the  Avenue  at  about  the  time  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Office  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  was  established. 


Changed  Conditions  Create 
New  Estate  Problems 

IN  the  carriage  days  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  administration  of  es- 
tates was  in  many  respects  a  simpler  mat- 
ter than  it  is  now.  Even  in  the  last  decade 
many  fundamental  economic  changes  have 
occurred  that  have  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  all  business  and  personal  estates. 

The  proper  administration  of  estates 
under  present  conditions  requires  experi- 
enced and  responsible  day-to-day  attention, 
such  as  is  provided  by  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment of  this  Company. 

The  full  trust  facilities  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  are  available  through  this 
Office.  Our  officers  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  our  services  as  executor 
and  trustee  with  estate  owners. 


The  fee  of  an  executor  or  a  trustee  under  a  will 
in  New  York  State  is  fixed  by  statute,  and  is  the 
same  whether  the  executor  or  trustee  is  a  trust  com- 
pany or  an  individual. 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  at  44th  Street 


MARCH,  1941 
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WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE  = 

HIS  year  The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  enforce  the 
law  against  "plumed"  and  "waterfall"  saddle  horse  tails  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  law  is  Section  195a  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the  State.  It  was  put  upon  the  books  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  law  is  law.  We  consider  it  valuable  in  that  it  forbids 
a  practice  which  we  believe,  after  careful  investigation,  to  be  cruel  and  indefensible. 

To  "set"  a  horse's  tail,  muscles  must  be  cut  and  the  tail  forced  into  a  position  which  destroys  the 
usefulness  of  those  muscles.  If  the  first  operation  is  not  satisfactory,  it  may  be  repeated.  The  cutting 
is  likely  to  go  on  until  the  cutter  is  content. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  with  anaesthetic  and  an  excellent  veterinarian  to  perform  the  operation, 
the  aftermath  must  still  involve  suffering.  Crudely  performed  by  stable  hands — as  is  too  often  the  case 
— it  is  brutal. 

In  any  event,  the  "bustle"  clamped  onto  the  tail  to  "set"  it  after  the  operation,  is  a  grimly  unpleas- 
ant instrument.  Whenever  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  horse's  life,  it  deprives  him  of  the  free 
use  of  his  tail. 

Our  opposition  to  the  tail-set  is  neither  fanatical  nor  uninformed.  We  have  the  pledged  support 
of  leading  horsemen. 

When  John  Hay  Whitney,  outstanding  turfman  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Racing 
Commission,  speaks  of  horses,  we  accept  his  word  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Whitney  is  against  the  tail-set. 

When  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  the  greatest  polo  player  in  the  history  of  the  game,  speaks  of  horses, 
we  accept  his  word  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Hitchcock  opposes  the  tail-set. 

When  George  H.  "Pete"  Bostwick,  polo  player,  internationally  famed  amateur  jockey  and  out- 
standing amateur  trainer,  speaks  of  horses,  we  accept  his  word  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Bostwick  opposes 
the  tail-set. 

When  Dunbar  Bostwick,  member  of  a  great  family  of  horsemen,  a  leading  amateur  reinsman  and 
breeder  of  trotting  horses,  speaks  of  horses,  we  accept  his  word  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Dunbar  Bostwick 
is  against  the  tail-set. 

Glance  at  a  few  more  names  on  the  list  of  hunting,  horse  show,  steeplechase  and  racing  men  who 
have  pledged  their  support  to  the  abolition  of  the  tail-set.  Devereux  Milburn,  John  M.  Schiff,  Harold 
E.  Talbott,  Harry  T.  Peters,  Earl  S.  Potter,  Gordon  Grand,  Harry  D.  Kirkover,  S.  A.  Warner  Bal- 
tazzi,  James  E.  Ryan,  Joseph  Wilshire,  Louis  E.  Stoddard,  Jr. — ask  any  horseman  who  they  are  and 
what  they  stand  for  in  sport.  All  have  publicly  and  strongly  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  practice 
of  setting  saddle  horse  tails. 

Has  the  practice  no  defenders?  Ah,  yes.  The  commercial  saddle  horse  interests.  They  enlighten  us 
with  their  views.  The  purpose  of  the  tail-set  is,  substantially:  To  achieve  a  super-high  tail  carriage  in 
all  saddle  horses,  thus  making  all  saddle  horses  equally  saleable  insofar  as  tail  carriage  is  concerned. 

Hearing  this,  we  feel  that  the  sincere,  amateur  saddle  horse  owner  has  become  the  dupe  of  a  cruel 
fashion  based  on  commercialism.  We  hope  that  these  excellent  men  will  cooperate  in  abolishing  this 
fad  in  New  York,  in  the  other  states  where  anti-tail-set  laws  now  exist,  and  in  the  states  throughout  the 
country  where  humane  societies  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  laws. 

The  walk-trot  and  five-gaited  saddle  horses  represent  a  splendid  original  American  breed,  owned 
and  exhibited  in  this  country  by  Americans.  We  do  not  impugn  the  character  of  the  owners  or  the 
valor  of  the  breed. 

We  do  call  upon  all  responsible  citizens  to  join  us  in  ending  an  abuse  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  the  name  of  reason  or  of  humanity. 

ALEXANDER  S.  WEBB,  President 
This  advisement  donated  to  The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

the  A.S.P.C.A.  by  a  horseman. 

Write    your    legislator    that    you    also    support    Section    195a   of   the   Penal   Law   of  New   York  State 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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Apr.  27  Orchard  Ridge  Gun  Club,  Fort  Wayne.  Intl. 

May  4  Pioneer  Gun  Club,  Des  Moines,  la. 

May  10-11  Shawnee  Skeet  Club,  Springfield,  O. 

May  11  Madison  Skeet  Club,  Madison,  Wis. 

May  18  Columbus  Gun  Club,  Columbus.  O. 

May  24-25  Orchard  Ridge  Gun  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

May  24-25  Kailua  Skeet  Club,  Kailua.  Oahu.  T.  H. 

May  25  Firestone  Skeet  Club.  Akron.  O. 

May  30  Onondaga  Skeet  Club.  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Mar.  1-3  River  Oaks  Garden  Club.  Houston.  Texas. 

Mar.  17-22  International  Show,  New  York. 

Mar.  17-22  Mass.  Hort.  Society.  New  England  Spring  Show,  Boston,  Mas 

Mar.  22-30  Greater  St.  I.ouis  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mar.  24-29  Philadelphia  Show,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mnr.  23-30  Annual  National  Flower  and  Garden,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mar.  29-Apr.  5   Chicago  Show.  Chicago,  111. 

Mar.  31-Apr.  6    Santa  Barbara  Spring  Show,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Apr.  1-12  Annual  Detroit  Spring  Show.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Apr.  17-18  Tulip  Show,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Apr.  18-19  Honolulu  Garden  Club,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Apr.  19-20  Primrose  Show,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Apr.  28-29  Narcisus  Show,  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  29-Mav  4  California  Spring  Garden  Show,  Oakland,  Calif. 

May  4-10  Iris  Week,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

May  8-9  Annual  Daffodil  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  15  Seventh  Annual  Rose  Show,  Virginia  Beach,  Ya. 

May  17-24  Tulip  Time,  Holland,  Mich. 

May  21  Monthly  Show,  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

M.iv  22-23  Annual  Tulip  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mav  2S-29  Iris  Show,  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  SALES 

Mar.  1  Joint  Sale,  Ernest  C.  Bell  and  J.  K.  Robinson,  Mt.  Ephraini,  N.  J. 

Mar.  10  Percheron  Assn.  of  Frederick  County,  Frederick,  Md. 

Mar.  14  Wisconsin  Horse  Breeders  Assn.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mar.  15  Dr.  Channing  W.  Barrett,  Lawson,  Mich. 

Mar.  27  Minnesota  Horse  Breeders  Assn.,  State  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Apr.  2-3  Michigan  Draft  Horse  Breeders  Assn.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

AYRSHIRE  SHOWS  &  SALES 

Apr.  3  Oklahoma  District  Show,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 

Apr.  4  Oklahoma  District  Show,  Okeene,  Okla. 

Apr.  23  Carolina-Virginia  Club  Sale  and  Meeting. 

May  5  N.  E.  Club  Invitation  Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  14  Annual  Mf/eting.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  15  Royal  Ayrshire  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  14  Herkimer-Oneida   Ayrshire   Club   Field   Day,   Grassy    Brook  Farm 
Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN    ANCUS  SALES 

Mar.  6-7  Iowa  State  Breeders  Show  and  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mar.  10  Third  Annual  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  13  Mercer  County  Breeders',  Aledo,  111. 

Mar.  24  Interstate  Show  and  Sale,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Mar.  27  Nebraska  Breeders  Show  and  Sale,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Apr.  2  Illinois  State,  Springfield,  111. 

Apr.  8  Central  Illinois  Breeders  Assn.,  Congerville,  111. 

Apr.  9  J.  F.  Thornton,  New  Berlin,  111. 

Apr.  9  Alabama  Breeders  Assn.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Apr.  14  Hamilton  Bros.,  and  F.  M.  Bradley  &  Sons,  Good  Hope,  111. 

Apr.  15  Ernest  Peters,  Rushville,  III. 

Apr.  17  Indiana  Breeders',  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Apr.  21  Howard  County  Breeders  Assn.,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Apr.  22  Central  Missouri  Breeders',  Columbia,  Mo. 

Apr.  25  Page  County  Breeders  Assn.,  Clarinda,  la. 

Apr.  26  Nodaway  County  Breeders',  Maryville,  Mo. 

Apr.  28  Marion  County  Breeders  Assn.,  Knoxville,  la. 

Apr.  28  Ohio  Breeders'.  Columbus,  O. 

Apr.  29  J.  S.  Caldwell  &  Son,  Chillicothe,  O. 


JERSEY  SALES 

Mar.  29  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Columbus,  O. 

Apr.  28  Mississippi  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Consignment,  Mississippi  State  College. 

Apr.  30  Georgia  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Consignment,  Athens,  Ga. 


CUERNSEY  SALES 

Apr.  3  Waukesha  Breeders,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Apr.  14  Louis  Merryman's  34th  Semiannual,  Timonium.  Md. 

Apr.  21  Dispersal  Montcalm  Farm  Herd,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Apr.  24  Eastern  Ohio  Consignment,  Canfield,  O. 

Apr.  26  Knox  County  Consignment,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

Apr.  29  May  Royal-Steadfast,  Raemelton  Farm,  Mansfield,  O 

Apr.  30  Kentucky  Breeders  Assn.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

To  Mar.  1  Exhibition  by  Students.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

To  Mar.  1  Paintings  by  Western  Artists,  Douthitt  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

To  Mar.  1  Paintings  by  Marianne  Mullere,  New-house  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


WHY  SHOULDN'T  WE?  Our  school  home  is  a  hundred-acre 
country  estate.  Our  "dorms"  are  estate  residences,  furnished  and 
decorated  for  the  home  atmosphere  we  like.  We  have  a  work- 
shop for  nearly  every  hobby,  and  courses,  courts,  ranges  and 
rings  for  all-year  sports.  There's  never  an  interest  lag  at  House 
In  The  Pines. 

and  study?  Yes,  indeed  !  The  faculty  probably  would  make 
us  if  it  had  to,  but  we  have  grand  teachers.  They  take  the  drudgery 
even  out  of  "math."  A  letter  seldom  goes  out  of  this  school  to  tell 
parents  that  daughter  isn't  paying  attention.  Studies  range  up  to 
prep  courses  that  get  us  ready  for  college  boards  and  also  take 
us  into  many  of  the  best  colleges  without  special  "exams." 

You  should  see  our  school  stable.  Twenty  horses  of  our  own ! 
We  have  our  own  shows:  our  own  annual  competitive  military  drills 
when  excitement  surely  runs  high.  We  can  ride  miles  and  miles 
of  pine-woods  trails  and  hunt  with  the  famous  Jacobs  Hill  hounds. 
Teams  from  clubs  all  over  this  part  of  the  country  come  here  to 
play  polo  in  our  great  indoor  ring  and  thrill  us  with  keen  competi- 
tion and  wonderful  riding. 


If  this  sounds  like  your  kind  of 
a  school,  do  write  today  to  Ger- 
trude Cornish  Milliken,  Principal, 
for  a  catalog  and  interesting 
folders. 


MARCH,    19  4  1 
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ADDED 


Fast  action  on  the  polo  field  -  pound- 
ing speed  of  the  hunt  —  exacting  per- 
formance over  high  jumps  in  the  show 
ring  demand  the  utmost  of  riding  hard- 
ware! That's  why  experienced  horse- 
men everywhere  are  turning  to  Star 
Steel  Silver.  They  know  this  special 
metal  makes  hits,  spurs  and  stirrups 
with  extra  strength  to  resist  sudden 
shocks  and  strains. 

Whether  you're  hunting,  or  just  hack- 
ing, you'll  want  Star  Steel  Silver  for  this 
extra  margin  of  safety.  Yet  see  its  silver 
brilliance  and  you'd  buy  it  for  its  beauty 
alone.  The  sparkling  gleam  of  Star 
Steel  Silver  can  never  fade,  for  it  goes 
clear  through  the  metal. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Star  Steel 
Silver.  He'll  be  proud 
to !  Or  write  today  for 
new  illustrated  cata- 
log. North  &  Judd, 
Dept.  A,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 


To  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1-31 

Mar.  1-30 
Mar.  1-31 

Mar.  1-31 
To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 


To  Mar.  2 
To  Mar.  2 
To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 
To  Mar.  2 


To  Mar. 


To  Mar.  2 

To  Mar.  2 
Mar.  2-23 

Mar.  2-23 

To  Mar.  3 
Mar.  3-Apr.  S 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  4-22 
Mar.  4-15 
Mar.  4-22 

Mar.  4-1 S 
To  Mar.  5 
To  Mar.  S 
To  Mar.  5 
To  Mar.  6 
To  Mar.  7 
To  Mar.  7 
Mar.  7-Apr.  7 
Mar.  7-Apr.  20 
To  Mar.  8 
To  Mar.  8 
To  Mar.  8 
To  Mar.  8 
To  Mar.  8 
To  Mar.  S 
Mar.  8-Apr.  20 
To  Mar.  9 

To  Mar.  9 


To  Mar.  9 
To  Mar.  10 
To  Mar.  10 
To  Mar.  10 
To  Mar.  10 
To  Mar.  11 
Mar.  11-Apr.  1 
To  Mar.  15 
To  Mar.  15 
To  Mar.  15 

To  Mar.  16 

To  Mar.  16 

To  Mar.  16 

To  Mar.  17 

To  Mar.  17 

Mar.  17-29 

Mar.  18-29 

To  Mar.  20 

To  Mar.  21 
To  Mar.  22 
Mar.  22-Apr.  27 
To  Mar.  23 
Mar.  23-May  4 

Mar.  26 
Mar.  28-May  11 
Mar.  29 

To  Mar.  30 
To  Mar.  31 
To  Mar.  31 
Mar.-Apr.  20 
Mar.-May  10 
To  Apr.  6 

To  Apr.  21 


THE  CALENDAR 
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Picasso.  Early  and  Late,  Bignou  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

British  Exhibition,  Neufield  Water  Colors,  Dayton  Art  Inst.. 
Dayton,  O. 

One  Man  Show  by  Charles  Lawler,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Museum.  Calif. 
Exhibition  of  "Old  Sevres,  the  Porcelain  of  Kings",  Walton  Art 

Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Exhibition  of  Farming  Prints,  Public  Library',  N.  V. 
Alaskan    Landscapes   by    Sydney   Lawrence,    Watercolors   by  Philip 

Dike,  Faragil  Galleries.  N.  Y. 
Views  of  Brooklyn  and  N.  Y.,  Brainard  Photos.  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Watercolors  by  Edgar  W.  Jenney,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 
"The  City",  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Prints  by  Francesco  Goya,  Paintings  by 
Peppino  Mangravite,  Century  of  Discovery  in  Prints,  Art  Inst, 
of  Chicago,  111. 

Cezanne  to  Picasso,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Calif. 

Annual  Exhibition  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila.,  Pa. 

18th  Century  French  Color  Prints  by  Oscar  Stoessel,  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sculpture  by  Carl  Milles,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Photographs  of  Greece  by  Madame  Nellys.  Cartoons  by  David  Low, 
"The  Planning  of  18th  Century  Williamsburg,"  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Md. 

Telesis,  Space  for  Living,  Paintings  by  A.  G.  Warshawsky,  Pageant 
of  Photography,  Paintings  by  Louis  Alberto  Acuna,  Paintings  by 
Margaret  Tomkins,  Illuminated  Books  by  Hardin  T.  McClelland, 
Textile  Designs,  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Wash. 

Japanese  Prints  assembled  by  Judson  D.  Metzgar,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  Calif. 

Egyptian  Art  from  First  to  Tenth  Century,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  American  Handwoven  Textiles,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Exhibition  of  "Advertising  Art",  George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Art 
Gallery,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Paintings  by  Max  Weber,  Assoc.  American  Artists,  N.  Y. 

One  Man  Show  by  Mario  Carreno,  Perls  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Richard  Guggenheimer,  Lilienfeld  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  William  R.  Leigh,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Art  Competition  of  Portrait  Painters,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

"Nocturnes",  Prints  by  Martin  Lewis,  Kerr  Eby,  Samuel  Chamber- 
lain, Albert  Sherner  and  Others,  Grand  Central  Gal.,   N.  Y. 

Dutch  Art,  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Old  &  Modern  Painting,  Neumann,  N.  Y. 

Valentines,  1835-1940,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Sculpture  by  William  Ehrich,  Clay  Club  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Water  Colors  by  Shomer  Zunser,  Uptown  Art  Dealers,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  by  Instructors,  Art  Student's  League,  N.  Y. 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  Chapman,  Society  of  Illustrators,  N. 

Exhibition  of  Maryland  Artists,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

American  Artists  in  Museum's  Collection,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N. 

Paintings  by  Iyer  Rose,  Schneider-Gabriel  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Portrait  Bust  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Grand  Central  Gal.,  N. 

Gouaches  by  Allen  Saalburg,  Kraushaar,  N.  Y. 

European  Sculpture,  Bucholz  Gallery-,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  George  Renouard,  Fifteen  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Flower  Paintings  by  Lily  R.  Rich,  Morton  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Hats  Unlimited,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Paganism  and  Christianity  in  Egypt,  Art  Teachers  Assn. 
York  City,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  and  Prints  by  Mallette  Dean,  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  Calif. 

The  Art  of  the  Jeweler,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  by  Howard  Passel,  Artist's  Gallery,  N.  V. 
Caricatures  by  Sotomayor,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Calif. 
Paintings  by  C.  G.  Shaw,  Museum  of  Non-objective  Painiings,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  by  Eugene  Berman,  Julien  Levy,  N.  Y. 
New  Paintings  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  An  American  Place,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  by  Artists  of  Chicago  Vicinity,  Art  Inst,  of  Chicago,  111. 
Prints,  Old  &  Modern  Masters,  Harlow,  Keppel,  N.  Y. 
Watercolors  by  Howard  Cook,  Weyhe,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by-  Stephen  Etnier,  Sidney  Laufman,  Francis  Speight, 
Milch  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Water  Colors  by  Robert  Bach,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Calif. 

Exhibition  of  Parmelee  Collection,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  O. 

Peruvian  Textiles,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Herman  Maril,  Macbeth  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  of  Oils,  Charcoals  and  Pastels  by  Katherine  Miller  Lein- 
bach,  Barbizon  Plaza  Art  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  and  Silk  Screen  Prints  by  Harry  Shokler,  Schneidek- 
Gabriel  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Japanese  Paintings  on  Silk  by  Yvette  de  la  Chevalerie,  Grand 
Central  Gallery.  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  DeChirico,  Ernst,  Magritte,  Tanguy  &  Other  Sur- 
realists, New  School  for  Social  Research,  N.  Y. 

Watercolors  by  Members  American  Women's  Assn.,  N.  Y. 

"With  Hammer  &  Tongs."  Cooper  Union,  N.  Y. 

Oriental  Textiles  and  Textile  Stencils,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
19th  Century  French  Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 
Seventeenth    Biennial  Exhibition   of  Contemporary   American  Oil 

Paintings,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alfeo  Faggi  Exhibition,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
International  Water  Color  Exhibition.  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Pastels  by  Will  Henry  Stevens,  Etchings  by  Francisco  Goya,  Klee- 

m a n  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  from  Whitney  Museum  Collection,  Detroit  Art  Inst.,  Mich. 
Paintings  by  William  Gropper,  A.  C,  A.  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  by  David  E.  Cronin,  New  York  Historical  Society,  N.  Y. 
Indian  Art  of  the  U.  S.,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.  Y. 
"Color  thru  the  Decades,"  Museum  of  Costume  Art,  N.  Y. 
Portraits    through     Forty-five    Centuries,    Exhibition  Galleries, 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
Color  in  Art,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Y. 
Y. 
Y. 


New 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


erv  now  and  then  we  impose 
>ii  our  readers,  or   ratlier  a 
j-seetion  of  them  across  the 
itrv.  and  send  them  an  entic- 
questionnaire  devoted  to  some 
se  of  country  living. 
June  a  few  of  our  readers  are 
d-natured   enough    to  reply. 
1  I  must  acknowledge,  openly 
[  gratefully,  that  these  replies 
invaluable  in  improving  the 
torial  content  of  the  magazine. 
iey   tell    us   what    our  readers 
int. 

For   example,    once    we  asked 
lich   of   the   departments  they 
ed  best — and  which  least.  We 
-arncd   just    how    many  people 
ad  Hal  Sheldon  and  how  many 
ron't  touch  Crosby  Gaige;  how 
aany    turn    first    to  Dorothy 
Nicholas's     excellent  gardening 
pieces   and   how    many    are  pri- 
marily interested  in  horses. 


WHEREIN  THE  MAGAZINE  MAKES  A  DETER 
MINED  MOVE  IN  A  NEW  DIRECTION 


SKETCHES    BY    GORDON  ROSS 


$  Another  time  we  wanted  to  find 

out  all  about  our  readers'  interest 
in  dogs.  How  many  show,  how- 
many  train  their  own,  how  many 
hastily  call  the  vet  when  Glen- 
avon  Beauteous  Fido  gets  sick. 
Incidentally,  the  replies  we  got 
radically  changed  the  policy  of 
our  dog  department,  which  had 
been  going  blithely  on  its  serene 
way  at  the  same  old  pace  for  the 
past  forty-odd  years. 

Another  time  we  wanted  to  find 
out  if  there  really  was  an  interest 
in  the  articles  we  have  been  run- 
ning on  American  craftsmanship 
in  the  decorative  arts.  We  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  on  our  read- 
ers' interest  in  silver  and  as  a  re- 
sult got  the  inspiration  for  one  of 
the  best  articles  we've  ever  run. 

We've  just  sent  out  a  question- 
naire that  seems  likely  to  have  a 
considerable  immediate  effect  on 
Country  Life.  It  concerned  the 
interest  of  our  readers  in  cattle. 

Now,  we  knew  that  some  of  our 
readers  are  very  much  interested 
in  cattle.  But  it  honestly  never 
dawned  on  us  how  many  are  in- 
terested, and  how  very  keen  and 
practical  that  interest  is. 

The  first  batch  of  replies  gave 
us  an  inkling  of  what  was  to 
come. 

There  was  the  card  from  the 
gentleman  in  the  Mid-West  who 
owns  100  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
wrote  the  simple  statement  that 
what  he  wants  to  see  in  Country 
Life  is  "The  Truth."  There  was 
the  reply  from  Col.  A.  E.  Peirce. 


Warrenton,  Ya..  who  has  a  herd 
of  600  Aberdeen-Angus  and  as 
beautiful  a  set  of  barns  as  you'd 
ever  want  to  see.  And  the  note 
from  New  England;  from  the 
family  whose  barns  were  built  in 
1780  and  have  been  added  to 
steadily  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
or  so  ever  since. 

There  were  many  with  sizeable 
lit  ids:  the  Graham  Farms,  Wash- 
ington, Ind.j  with  475  Herefords 
and  175  Guernseys;  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger,  whose  historic 
Normandy  Farm  in  the  Gwynedd 
Valley,  Pa.,  first  built  in  1790, 
houses  between  275  and  300  Ayr- 
shires;  Stanley  R.  Pierce  &  Sons, 
Creston,  111.,  with  350  Aberdeen- 
Angus  ;  Dan  Wight,  Frederick, 
Md.,  with  200  Aberdeen- Angus ; 
A.  C.  Oosterhuis,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  with  185  Holsteins;  George 
A.  Porteous,  Dunwalke  Farm, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  with  170  head 
divided  between  Guernseys  and 
Angus;  Joe  King,  Clinton,  Okla., 
with  90  Shorthorns ;  Ayrlawn 
Farms,  Bethesda,  Md.,  with  150 
Jerseys;  Edwin  H.  Morris,  Lake- 
ville,  Conn.,  with  100  Guernseys; 
Frank  J.  Haumont,  Ansley.  Neb., 
with  140  Milking  Shorthorns; 
George  Sloane,  Warrenton,  Va., 
with  557  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
107  Guernseys;  and  many  many 
others  whose  cards  have  not  yet 
been  tabulated. 

There  was  a  singular  agreement 
on  what  Country  Life's  attitude 
should  be.  In  the  first  place,  our 
articles  should  be  practical  and 
useful,  directed  as  my  old  friend 
Paul  Llewellyn  wrote  from  Rec- 
tortown,  Va.,  "How  to  make  the 
most  money  net  to  owner."  Very 
simple. 


Further  than  that  they  should 
concentrate  on  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  Bang's  disease  and  its 
eradication,  on  problems  of  feed- 
ing and  particularly  finishing,  on 
"How  to  select  a  sire,  not  just  a 
multiplier."  Lots  of  readers,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  smaller 
herds,  want  to  know  "What  is 
really  the  best  breed  for  the  small 
farmer  ?" 

One  lady  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  put  her  finger  on  a 
problem  when  she  wrote  that  she 
hasn't  bought  a  cow  since  1923 


and  has  built  a  herd  of  20  from 
one  Ayrshire  purchased  eighteen 
years  ago !  Half  of  her  herd  now 
is  of  the  fifth  generation. 

Most    readers    want    sales  re 
ported  and  want  their  sales  and 
shows    included   in   our  monthly 
calendar. 

But  of  this  more  later.  For  the 
present,  let  me  apologize  that 
we've  done  so  little  to  satisfy  this 
great  interest  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half  .  .  .  but  we  promise  to  re- 
form. Read  "Red  Umbrella  Sell- 
ing'' in  this  issue. 


Oversimplification  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  and  when  I  said,  a 
month  ago,  that  "nothing  is  going 
to  happen  tomorrow  on  the  farm," 
meaning  that  the  often  senseless 
rush  and  hurry  of  city  life  is  un- 
necessary in  the  country,  I  was 
promptly  taken  to  task  by  The 
Privy  Council.  And  how. 

"That  'nothing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen tomorrow  on  the  farm'  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  erroneous  assump- 
tion," answers  the  Council,  and 
quite  rightly.  "On  a  well  run  farm 
there  never  is  a  day  when  some- 
thing doesn't  happen  or  should 
happen  and  if  something  doesn't 
happen  it  isn't  a  very  well  run 
farm. 

"Right  now,  depending  of 
course  on  where  you  live,  country 
livers  should  be  worrying  about 
building  up  their  poultry  ration 
with  plenty  of  mash  and  grain, 
plenty  of  oyster  shells,  grit,  green 
feed  and  cod  liver  oil.  If  you  have 
a  little  extra  time  you  might  in- 
stall a  few  good  strong  hooks  for 
the  harness  and  see  the  harness 
is  well  oiled  to  preserve  the 
leather.  See  that  your  shoats  get 
plenty  of  protein  supplement 
along  with  their  grain;  and  see 
that  all  of  your  livestock  get  all 
the  good  legume  hay  they  will  eat. 

"If  you  have  got  any  potted 
plants  in  the  house  keep  an  eye 
out  for  lice,  white  flies  and  scale 
as  this  is  the  time  of  year  they 
show  up.  Buy  yourself  two  gal- 
lons of  paint  and  paint  all  of  your 
farm  machinery.  This  makes  a 
nice  indoor  job  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  This  new  aluminum  paint 
is  best,  the  kind  that  gives  your 
farm  machinery  a  good  coat  of 
weatherproof  paint  and  next 
spring  your  tractor  and  imple- 
ments will  look  as  though  they 
were  made  of  silver  and  what  is 
more    important    they    will  last 


longer.  You  might  clip  the  cows' 
udders. 

"The  ground  is  hard  now  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  cut  your  yellow 
locust  and  black  locust  trees  that 
you  planted  five  years  ago.  By 
this  time  they  are  big  enough  for 
fence  posts  and  if  you  are  smart 
you  will  treat  your  fence  posts 
with  zinc  chloride  and  stand  them 


up  out  of  the  weather  so  that 
when  the  ground  becomes  soft 
this  spring  you  are  all  ready  to 
get  your  new  fencing  done.  You 
can  also  break  up  the  cornstalks, 
kill  the  cattle  grubs,  and  if  you 
live  in  the  right  section  harvest 
your  ice.  The  sawdust  under  your 
portable  saw-mill  will  come  in 
handy  for  storing  the  ice.  Better 
take  a  look  at  your  compost  and 
a  little  good  earth  mixed  with 
your  manure  will  start  a  bacteria 
inoculation  that  is  highly  desir- 
able. 

"Of  course  you  may  have  other 
things  you  want  to  do  but  one 
thing  is  certain  there  is  never  a 
day  in  the  country  when  'nothing 
is  going  to  happen  tomorrow'." 


As  for  worrying  about  the  tele- 
phone in  the  country,  that's  a 
cinch.  Here's  The  Privy  Council 
on  that  subject: 

"People  who  live  in  the  country 
are  much  more  conscious  of  their 
political  powers  than  people  who 
live  in  the  city  and  the  authority 
for  regulating  the  telephone  com- 
pany has  long  since  been  estab- 
lished. Almost  every  state  has  its 
own  public  service  commission 
and  if  you  will  write  to  them  or 
better  still  drive  in  to  the  State 
Capitol  and  call  on  them,  you  can 
have  the  fun  of  raising  the  very 
devil  and  the  results  will  be 
prompt  and  effective. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  Public 
Service  Commission  doesn't  give 
you  satisfaction,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion you  will  know  whom  to  cam- 
paign for  and  to  vote  for  and  if 
you  don't  like  the  way  the  Public 
Service  Commission  is  conducting 
itself  get  together  with  your 
neighbors  and  throw  him  out. 
Politics  in  the  country  is  not 
something  you  read  about  in  the 
newspapers,  it  is  something  that 
you  are  actively  concerned  with 
and  for  a  good  reason." 


MARCH,  1941 
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Letters 


PLEASE  REVERSE 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the 
front  page  cover  picture  of  Coun- 
try Life,  February  issue,  depict- 
ing a  set-offs  sleigh  of  the  long 
ago.  To  the*  modern  generation 
this  picture  presents  an  unusual 
sight;  but  it  was  very  common 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  Maine. 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a 
series  of  miniatures  depicting 
some  commonplaces  of  years  ago, 
and  I  invited  my  readers  to  go 
back  with  me  in  memory,  "back 
to  the  days  when  we  had  real 
winters  and  the  highway  followed 
more  or  less  the  contours  of  the 
drifts  and  in  the  country  they  off- 
set the  horse  to  the  left  of  the 
sleigh  so  that  he  might  travel 
within  the  limits  of  the  beaten 
road  when  another  sleigh  was 
met,  thereby  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  driving  him  into  the  soft 
snow  at  the  sides  with  the  incident 
danger  of  floundering." 


//  should  have  been  this  way 


Especially  in  the  spring  when 
the'  snow  along  the  road  became 
wet  and  soggy,  it  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  a  horse  to  get  off 
the  traveled  way.  and  I  have  in 
memory  a  fine  old  family  horse 
who  broke  his  shoulder  in  this 
way  and  had  to  be  killed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fact  that 
in  your  picture  the  horse  is  off-set 
to  the  right  of  the  sleigh.  It  may 
not  be  of  any  moment,  but  if  my 
recollection  is  correct  and  if  the 
reason  for  the  off-set  is  as  I  have 
stated,  and  I  think  upon  consider- 
ation you  will  conclude  that  I  am 
right,  your  artist  is  in  error  in 
his  picture.  Perhaps  no  harm  is 
done,  and  I  call  it  to  your  atten- 
tion simply  in  the  interest  of  his- 
torical accuracy. 

William  Frye  White. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  White  for  point- 
ing out  the  inaccuracy  and  an 
earned  rebuke  to  our  art  editor, 
apparently  a  little  younger  than 
Mr.    White,   for    reversing  Ivan 


Dmitri's  photograph  to  make 
what  he  thought  a  more  attractive 
cover  design. 

CREDIT  TO  PECASUS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  received  my  copy  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Country  Life  to- 
day and  was  amused  to  read, 
under  the  title  "Horses  and 
Horsemen,"  an  article  which 
states  "that  the  highlights  of  the 
indoor  polo  season  adopted  in 
Chicago  are:  first,  formation  of 
the  National  Polo  League;  sec- 
ond, discontinuance  of  the  double- 
header;  third,  lengthening  of  con- 
tests from  four  to  six  chukkers 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  indoor  polo." 

After  our  long  association,  and 
your  deep  interest  in  Pegasus,  are 
you  not  aware  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  double-headers  was 
inaugurated  at  Pegasus  two  years 
ago?  Did  you  not  know  that  the 
lengthening  of  contests  to  six 
chukkers  was  started  at  Pegasus 
two  years  ago.  and  this  is  the 
third  season  that  such  contests 
have  been  played?  Your  fourth 
comment  "limiting  of  competition 
to  the  higher-rated  players  and  to 
senior  division  teams"  has  been 
another  three-year-old  innovation 
at  Pegasus. 

I  am  just  calling  these  things 
to  your  attention  because  what 
actually  is  happening  in  Chicago 
is  the  aftermath  of  my  pioneering 
days  at  Pegasus,  and  is  further 
the  result  of  a  round  table  con- 
ference between  myself.  Billy 
Fergus,  and  the  Coionel  of  the 
124th  Field  Artillery,  held  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  two  years  ago, 
when  I  explained  to  them  what 
Pegasus  was  doing  and  suggested 
that  they  follow  suit  for  the  im- 
provement of  indoor  polo  as  a 
form  of  public  entertainment. 

Once  in  a  while  give  poor 
Pegasus  credit  for  something,  will 
you  ? 

Douglas  G.  Hertz. 

Rockleigh.  N.  J. 


A.  TWADDLEHOPE 

To  the  Editor: 

Most  boys  like  to  be  told  that 
they're  good  and  are  improving, 
and  I  don't  suppose  magazine 
editors  are  any  exception  to  the 
rule.  May  I  compliment  you  on 
the  increasingly  substantial  qual- 
ity of  your  selection  of  articles. 

I  had  some  doubts  about  the 
merger  of  "Horse  &  Horseman" 
and  Country  Life;  but  I  believe 
it  was  all  to  the  good. 

Our  boys  enjoy  the  drawing  on 
the  last  page  each  month,  show- 
ing a  girl  making  the  mistakes; 
she  is  known  here  as  Agatha 
Twaddlehope.  and   her  monthly 


appearance  on  the  bulletin  board 
is  always  hailed  with  boos  for  her 
obvious  mistakes. 

C.  W.  Slade,  Headmaster, 

The  Slade  School. 

Olnev.  Md. 


classes  judged  by  a  cow  man.  A 
feature  this  year  will  be  classes 
for  Quarter  Horses  of  the  type 
that  may  be  registered  in  the  stud 
book  of  the  Quarter  Horse  Asso-' 
eiation   and   we  hope  to  have  a 


In  Mart/land  they  call  her  Agatha  Twaddlehope 


THOROUGHBREDS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  like  your  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  about  South  American 
Thoroughbreds,  but  in  the  past 
we  in  the  U.  S.  A.  have  always 
got  the  worst  of  any  horse  trades 
between  the  two  continents.  Peo- 
ple will  take  us  for  a  ride  if  they 
can.  and  this  applies  to  other 
things  besides  horses. 

I  suggest  that  an  exchange 
system  would  be  better,  as  no 
money  would  be  involved  and  a 
horse  like  Discovery  would  be  ex- 
changed with  a  Thoroughbred 
there  for  a  period  of  one  to  three 
years,  as  desired. 

Since  the  purpose  of  your  idea 
is  to  spread  the  blood  of  both  con- 
tinents this  is  as  good  a  way  as 
any  and  we  would  still  have  our 
money  in  our  pockets. 

L.  R.  Fisher. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Would  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  be 
willing  to  lend  Discovery  to  South 
America  for  a  couple  of  seasons, 
for  any  consideration? 


QUARTER   HORSE  RACE 

To  the  Editor: 

At  last  it  has  come  to  pass. 
Several  months  ago  I  wrote  a 
short  article  on  the  steeldust  and 
Quarter  Horse  that  you  saw  fit  to 
print.  In  this  article  I  made  some 
note  of  a  track  being  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  boys  that  had  fast 
horses.  The  track  is  built  as  you 
can  see  by  the  below;  the  race  is 
scheduled.  Now  let  them  come.  It 
is  open  to  the  world. 

Bob  Locke 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

"The  Horse  Division  of  the 
Tucson  Livestock  Show  will  hold 
its  annual  Horse  Show  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  Feb.  20-23.  194U  The 
morning  of  Feb.  20  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Cow  Horse 


representative  of  that  association 
on  hand  to  help  us  with  the  judg- 
ing and  to  take  applications  for 
registration.  In  some  of  these 
classes,  performance  as  well  as 
conformation  will  count;  in  order 
to  provide  a  test  of  performance, 
the  Tucson  Horsemen's  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  hold  a  race- 
meet  at  the  Hacienda  Moltaqua 
track  at  2:00  P.M.,  Feb.  19, 
which  will  be  known  as  the 
Quarter  Horse  Trials.'  Generous 
purses  will  be  offered  for  each 
race,  to  which  entry  fees  will  be 
added,  and  there  will  be  pari- 
mutuel  betting.  Members  of  the 
Horse  Show  Committee  will  be 
present  to  take  the  individual 
time  of  each  horse  in  each  race 
and  these  will  be  used  to  deter 
mine  points  for  performance  in 
the  award  for  Champion  Quarter 
Horse  at  the  Horse  Show  the  fol- 
lowing day." 

The  above  is  an  excerpt  taken 
from  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Tuc- 
son Horsemen's  Association. 


HANDY  CLEANING  RACK 

To  the  Editor: 

It   occurred   to   me  that  vour 


The  saddle  and  cleaning  rack  de- 
vised by  Capt.  Barnes 
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Of  course  there's  room  -  this  car  seats  nine 
 JP   


THERE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  a  motor  car  as  luxuriously  com- 
fortable as  the  Cadillac-Fleetwood  seven-passenger  sedan. 
In  richness  and  spaciousness,  it  is  the  finest  example  of 
the  art  of  coachcraft  ever  displayed. 

When  you  step  through  the  large  doors,  you  seem  to 
enter  a  sumptuous  room  rather  than  a  motor  car. 
Exceptionally  broad  floors,  front  and  rear  seats  of  daven- 
port dimensions,  and  center-joined  auxiliary  seats  of 
armchair  size  allow  nine  people  to  ride  for  miles  and 
hours  in  uncramped  ease.  And  appointments  are  the 
finest  and  most  complete  ever  seen  in  a  motor  car. 

That  is  the  Cadillac-Fleetwood  conception  of  comfort 
and  luxury — a  generous  over-allowance  of  all  that  the 
most  particular  motorists  are  likely  to  demand.  Your 
Cadillac  dealer  cordially  invites  you  to  enjoy  the 
unparalleled  pleasures  of  Cadillac-Fleetwood  travel,  when- 
ever it  suits  your  convenience. 


Cadillac 


Fleetwood 

GENERAL    MOTORS'  FINEST 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse  and 
to  the  Horseman  who  believes  "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 


What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


•  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  blood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  blood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-establish  the  Glencoe 
branch? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mare* 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  ...  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 

by  Major  J.  F.  U  ALL 

enlightens  you  on  every  point  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  breeding.  This  is  the  book  referred  to 
with  such  admiration  by  Humphrev  S.  Finney  in  his 
series  of  articles,  "The  Horse  Breeders'  Primer." 

S3.00 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.     Please  send  copv  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  I  In  2  volumes. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  S3.00.     Please  send  copv  of 
PR  \CTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 


Vame 
Street 


City, 


_State 


readers  might  be  interested  in  see- 
ing an  illustration  of  a  saddle  and 
cleaning  rack  which  was  devised 
by  Capt.  Verdi  B.  Barnes,  Aide 
to  the  Commandant  General  Cub- 
bison  of  the  Field  Artillery  School 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  To  this  end, 
with  Capt.  Barnes's  permission,  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  a  snapshot 
of  the  same  which  I  made  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Fort  Sill. 

This  is  the  first  saddle  rack 
which  I  have  seen  that  has  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  for  holding 
the  saddle  in  a  position  where  the 
panels  may  be  effectively  cleaned. 

This  part  of  the  rack  illus- 
trated is  made  of  sheet  metal. 
Capt.  Barnes  suggests,  however, 
that  the  owner  of  a  private  stable 
might  deem  it  better  to  use  a  piece 
of  heavy  canvas  instead  of  the 
sheet  metal,  the  canvas  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  rack  in  such  manner 
that  it  will  be  readily  detachable 
for  washing. 

Henry  P.  Stacy. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

HOUSE   FROM   COUNTRY  LIFE 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  two  photographs 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
They  are  pictures  of  a  scale  model 
of  a  small  country  house,  with  its 
lawns  and  gardens,  which  I  built. 
The  model,  which  was  built  to  the 
scale  of  3/32"  equal  I'-O",  was 
inspired  by.  and  is  very  similar 
to,  the  country  house  featured  in 
the  April,  1939,  issue  of  Country 
Life. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the 
addition   of  dormer  windows  on 


the  front  of  the  dwelling,  in  re- 
arrangement of  the  connecting 
rooms  between  house  and  stables, 
and  in  an  original  interpretation 
of  a  suitable  ground-layout  for 
the  house. 

The  model  is  of  cardboard,  with 
salmon-pink  "brick"  walls,  white 
trim,  and  dark  green  shutters. 
Shrubbery  is  of  dyed  sponge 
rubber. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  per- 
haps would  enjoy  seeing  the  pic- 
tures, and  that  some  time  you  may 
have  use  for  them. 

Howard  B.  Williams. 

Wilson.  N.  C. 

We  icere  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Williams  had  used  one  of  our 
houses  as  his  model.  If  there  are 
others  ii'ho  have  done  the  same 
thing,  won't  you  tell  us  about  it? 


TROPHY 

To  the  Editor: 

Thought  the  page  of  pictures 
of  the  Country  Life  Trophy 
winners  in  your  February  issue 
was  most  interesting.  I  was  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  one 
for  Obedience  Tests.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton is  certainly  to  be  complimented 
on  winning  with  all  those  dogs 
which  she  trained  herself. 

I  am  very  much  of  a  novice  at 
present,  but  have  become  very 
much  interested  in  training  my 
own  dogs.  Perhaps  some  day  I 
may  be  in  the  running  for  your 
trophy !  Congratulations  on  the 
good  work. 

Xavia  Coleman, 
A  r monk,  N.  Y. 


Front  and  rear  view*  of  the  model  house  built  by  Mr.  Williams 
from  a  rendering  published  in  Country  Life 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


(T/^his  Strikingly  Handsome 

Hudson  River  Residence 

and  extraordinarily  comprehensive  and  compact 
country  estate  of  approximately 

8  Acres  on  the  West  Bank 

within  an  hour  of  New  York  City  by  rail  or 
motor  is  offered  for  sale  at  a 

Minor  Fraction  of  its  Cost. 

'J'HE  location  is  ideal,  lying  wholly  between  the  main 
residential  thoroughfare  and  the  river,  on  which  it 

fronts  for  some 


500  feet.  The 
outlook    is  ut- 
terly fascinating,  with  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  Hudson 
at  its  broadest  point  —  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee  - —  and  the  beautiful 
Westchester  hills  opposite. 
'J'HE     finely  proportioned, 
superbly   constructed  house 
is  of  stone,  with  slate  roof,  fully 
modern  and  splendidly  appoint- 
ed, with  ample  accommodations 
of    all    kinds,  8 
baths,  Otis  eleva- 
tor, and  an  Aeol- 
ian electric  organ. 


^ylTHIN  the 

charmingly 
landscaped  grounds  are  a  spacious  garage  with  a 
greenhouse  above;  a  comfortable  cottage  for 
chauffeur;  another  building  containing  both  ga- 
rage space  and  living  quarters;  a  boathouse  and 
dock;  also,  as  particularly  delightful  features,  a 
lovely  rock  garden  and  a  most  alluring  natural- 
ized swimming  pool. 

Inspection  by  appointment  only 


Kenneth  Ives 
&  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 

or  Your  Own  Bro\er 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

COUNTRY  ESTATE 

7-ROOM    UNSPOILED  COLONIAL 
HOUSE 

4  fireplaces.  Dutch  oven.  etc.  2  baths,  elec. 
laundry,  shed,  breezeway.  Splendid  re- 
modeled stable  has  3-car  garage,  workshop, 
large  recreation  room.  30  acres.  2  acres 
landscaped  lawns  and  gardens;  2  pools.  28 
acres  woodlands  traversed  by  traut  brook. 
Unobstructed  view  of  hills  and  valleys.  In 
best  of  condition  ready  to  occupy.  Serious 
Illness  necessitates  sale  of  this  unspoiled 
house  of  unusual  dignity.  Price  $6350. 
Write  for  catalogue  "C"  describing  this  and 
others. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REALTY  COMPANY 
77  North  Main  St.  Concord.  N.  H. 

"We  Cover  New  Hampshire" 


NEW  JERSEY 


MORRISTOWN 

and 

BERNARDSVILLE 

Farms,  country  homes,  $10,000  to  $25,000, 
commuting  area.  Send  for  list  of  25  care- 
fully selected  properties. 

EUGENE  V.  WELSH 


143  Morris  St. 


Morristown,  N.  ). 


WOODSTOCK,  N  Y. 

Beautiful  views  of  Overlook  Mountain,  oppo- 
site golf-course,  near  country  club  and  sum- 
mer theatre.  34  miles  from  post  office.  One 
6-room  bungalow,  bath,  and  2  fireplaces. 
Also  5-room  bungalow,  bath,  fireplace,  with 
two  flagstone  terraces.  Studio  with  kitchen- 
ette, bunk  room  and  large  screened  porch. 
Septic  tank  for  each  building.  Two-car  garage. 
Electricity  and  automatic  deep  well  pump 
supplying  never-failing  excellent  water.  Build- 
ings in  good  condition.  1%  acres  of  high 
land  partially  wooded;  evergreens  and  large 
hardwood   grove,     l'rice  $14,000. 

For  plan,  photographs  and  details 
apply  to 

CEORCE  L.  SMITH,  Owner 

2614  Woodley  Place  Washington,  D.  C. 


LONG  ISLAND 


SMITHT0WN— ST.  JAMES 

North  Shore 
Residential   &   Farm  Properties 
Sales  and  Rentals 

MALCOLM  E.  SMITH,  Inc. 

185  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
As  4-6360  St.  James  373 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Invest  for  profit,  health, 
and  recreation 


ANDREW  E. 

Cottonwood 


BALDWIN 

Arizona 


WOULD    YOU    LIKE    TO  OWN 

One  of  the  loveliest  commuters'  estates  in 
New  Jersey?  22  miles  N.  Y.  House,  Early 
American  of  hand-cut  stone  and  shingles. 
Situated  on  bank  of  river  with  1,000  feet 
frontage.  Perfect  condition.  5  exquisite  tile 
baths,  7  acres,  more  available.  Reduced 
from  $60,000  to  $36,000.  Low  taxes.  Rent 
$300  monthly.    Details  and  pictures  from 

J.  P.  DONNELLY,  FARM  SPECIALIST 
16  Vassar  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Waverly  3-5454 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

Wo  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHMAN-CRANT 
Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


WESTCHESTER 


WESTCHESTER 


•itrono  mu.1. 


*.<  Avtooate 


/¥ n  attractive  country 
yfc-l  property  of  about 
JL  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  acres  of  splendid 
woods  and  rolling  fields.  .  .  . 
A  distinctive  and  charming 
Georgian  Colonial  Stone  Resi- 
dence, cottages,  excellent 
stables,  Riding  Ring,  Garages 
and  Greenhouse. 


*  '  ■  "*he  delightful  entrance  .  .  .   the  beautifully  proportioned  liv- 
(     I      inS  room  panelled  in  Rare  Old  Knotty  Pine,  brought  intact 
I      from  an   18  th  century  London  house,  and  the  mellow  pine 
panelling  of  the  reception  room  and  library  with  the  pleasing 
arrangement  of  rooms  decorated  in  excellent  taste  will  create  an  inviting  and 
comfortable  atmosphere. 

Six  family  bedrooms,  and  five  baths,  with  ample  servants'  quarters. 
Can  be  beautifully  maintained  with  a  minimum  number  of  servants. 
Located  about  two  miles  from  Bedford,  one  hour  by  train  or  motor 
to  New  York. 
Inspection  by  appointment  only. 
This  property  is  PRICED  TO  SELL  under  present  market  conditions. 


Itsh&  Marvin 


521  Fifth  Avenue 


Murray  Hill  2-6526 
Brokers  Protected 


New  York  City 


MARCH,    194  1 
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MONTANA 


MONTANA 


RANCH  FOR  RENT  IN  SOUTHERN  MONTANA 

(altitude  7,000  feet) 

If  you  and  your  family  enjoy  good  TROUT  FISHING,  why  not 
combine  with  a  friend  of  similar  taste  and  give  both  families  a  de- 
lightful vacation  together  this  summer  by  renting  SILVER  TIP 
RANCH  for  a  month?  For  a  party  of  ten  or  more,  the  cost  is  less 
than  at  a  commercial  dude  ranch. 

All  the  comforts  of  a  private  ranch  tastefully  furnished  for  owner's 
occupancy.  8  master  baths.  Without  responsibilities  as  the  ranch 
is  completely  staffed  inside  and  out. 

Ten  miles  of  best  fishing  for  good  sized  sporty  Western  cutthroat 
trout.    Stream  flows  by  door  of  ranch. 

Excellent  mounts  for  riding  trips  along  mountain  trails. 

A  camera  enthusiast  can  get  shots  at  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear  and 
mountain  sheep. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


CONNECTICUT 


Wl  LTON 

The  best  of  the  old  with  the  best 
of  the  new ;  in  other  words  mod- 
ern construction  with  beautiful  old 
details.  It  is  seldom  that  such  an 
unusual  property  is  offered  for 
sale.  The  house  has,  besides  the 
usual  rooms,  five  master  bedrooms 
with  four  baths,  three  servants' 
rooms.  The  site  is  as  interesting 
as  the  house.  There  is  sufficient 
acreage  for  protection. 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 


Wilton,  Conn. 


Tel.  276-2 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms — Country  Homes — 
Acreage 

HOUSATOMC  VALLEY  IGENC1 
Tel.  770 

New    Milford,    Litchfield    County,  Conn. 


LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

150  acres;  10  room  Colonial,  old  features  re- 
tained, insulated,  oil  burner,  hot  water  heat, 
electricity,  bath.  3  fireplaces.  2  streams, 
barns,   wonderful   riding  country,  hunting. 

EDWARD  C.  MULVILLE 


Norfolk 
Litchfield  County 
Conn. 


235  Collins  St. 
Hartford 
Conn. 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

CHARMING  NEWLY  BUILT  CO- 
LONIAL farmhouse-type  dwelling  with 
3  delightfully  secluded  acres  in  a  highly 
restricted  neighborhood.  1st  floor:  large 
living  room,  15'x33\  with  fireplace, 
study  or  guest  room  with  bath,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  double 
room  and  bath  for  servants.  Second : 
3  master  bedrooms  with  2  baths,  ample 
closets,  completely  insulated,  air  con- 
ditioned. Oil  burner.  2-car  garage, 
greenhouse.  For  immediate  occupancy 
at  $26,500. 

Photograph  and  floor  plans  on  request. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65    Broad    Street  Stamford  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


Yes,  out  in  the  Mountains  ! 

BONITA  VIEW  RANCH 

870  ACRES— Out  In  old  Montana,  on  High- 
way 93,  below  Glacier  Park,  is  your  charm- 
ing vacation  place.  Beautiful  Flathead  Lake 
is  our  front  .  ard  and  timbered  mountains 
form  back  fence.  Grand  scenery,  healthful 
climate,  vol.  ash  soil.    Progressive  valley. 

Just  the  place  for  younger  family  with 
aspirations  for  horses,  cattle,  fruit,  tubers, 
and  pleasure  with  profit.  Title  clear.  Priced 
right.    Pictures  on  request. 

WM,  H.  HOWE.  Owner 
Rm  18,  H.  H.  School         Hammond,  Indiana 


CONNECTICUT 


Country  Homes 

in 

Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


SPORTSMAN'S  BARGAIN 

CREENWICH,  CONN. 

6%  acres  of  land.  Beautiful  lodge — 10  rooms. 
3  baths,  numerous  fireplaces.  Artesian  well. 
Stable  with  5  box  stalls.  2  standing  stalls 
and  tack  room.  Gardener's  cottage.  Offered 
for  immediate  sale  at  $16,000.  which  is  a 
fraction  of  its  original  cost. 

For  further  information  applx 
THOMAS  H.  RAYNOR 
72  W.  Putnam  Avenue     Creenwich  41 60 


OLD    NEW    ENGLAND  CHARM 

House  11  rooms,  two  level  type,  very  old. 
quaint  features,  i  fireplaces,  well  back  from 
hard  road,  entrance  through  avenue  of  cen- 
tury old  trees.  72  acres,  high  land,  beauti- 
ful views.    Barns,  etc. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Woodbury.  Conn. 

Tel.  159 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  Homes 
Farms  and  Acreage 
MOREAU  STODDARD 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE 
COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


CREENWICH 

and  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  it. 
Charmingly  planned  new  home  of  informal 
dignity.  10  rooms.  4  baths.  2-car  garage. 
Over  two  acres. 

I'rice  recently  reduced  to  $45,000 

Photographs  and  fuller  description  of  this 
and  other  Greenwich  properties. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
First  National  Bank  Building 
I    E.   Putnam   Aye.  Greenwich  222 


COIWTRY  LIFE'S 

Real  Estate  Directors 

'7s  Most  Interesting  and  Informative" 

So  writes  a  reader  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  mailed 
by  our  editors  to  a  cross  section  of  COUNTRY  LIFE's  sub- 
scribers asking  what  the  reader  liked  most  about  the  magtf- 
zine.  Others  wrote  in  effect,  "I  like  to  read  the  real  estate 
advertisements,  etc." 

No  Wonder  Real  Estate  Advertisements 
In  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Produce  Very  Good  Results. 

A  Virginia  broker  writes  that  he  has  made  two  sales  through  his 
COUNTRY  LIFE  advertising  and  expects  soon  to  make  a  third. 

A  Massachusetts  broker  writes  that  as  a  result  of  a  page  advertisement 
in  COUNTRY  LIFE,  where  he  ran  four  advertisements,  he  made  three  sales. 

A  Connecticut  broker  writes  that  he  has  had  more  inquiries  irom  his 
COUNTRY  LIFE  advertising  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Readers  also  are  currently  writing  asking  our  help  to  find  places; 
including  several  inquiries  for  farms  and  ranches.  The  following  is  an 
example: 

"As  I  am  considering  buying  in  the  near  future  either  a  ranch  in 
northern  California  or  a  farm  in  the  east,  I  would  like  to  get  some  informa- 
tion from  you,  or  maybe  you  could  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  the  follow- 
ing information  ...  If  I  buy  one  in  the  east,  it  would  be  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Virginia.  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  a  farm 
in  these  states  would  pay,  if  run  by  a  good  tenant  farmer,  etc. 

Consistent  advertising  also  proves  very  good  results.  Of  those  brokers 
who  use  COUNTRY  LIFE  regularly,  note  this  impressive 

Directory  of  Ileal  Estate  Broker* 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Grant 
Tucson.  Arizona 


California 

W.  A.  Ayer 
San  Clemente 
California 


Connecticut 

John  A.  Anderson 
Corner  of  Main  and  King's 

Highway 
Westport.  Conn. 

E.   C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke.  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 
West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

A.  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk.  Conn. 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Thomas  Raynor 

72  West  Putnam  Ave. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Conn. 


Maryland 

H.  Wrightson  Dawson 
St.  Michaels.  Md. 

George  R.  Debnam  III 
Driftwood  Farm 
Rock  Hall.  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Oueen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G.  R.   Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Beniamin  C.  Tower 
45  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 

Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


>e\v  Hampshire 

New    Hampshire  Realty 
Co. 

77  North  Main  Street 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Xew  Jersey 

J.  P.  Donnelly 
16  Vassar  Ave. 
Newark.   N.  J. 

Eugene  V.  Welsh 
143   Morris  St. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


New  York 

Fish  4  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  New  York 
and 

Main  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Inc. 
185  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  New  York 

H.    F.    Stone  Company. 

Inc. 
149  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


Hirst  &  MacFarland 
1528  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
and 

Haverford,  Pa. 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 
30  South  Main  St. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Warnock 
112  South  16th  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


South  Carolina 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 
24  Broad  Street 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Stoddard,  Jenkins  &  Tift 
28  Broad  St. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina 
and 

Thomasville,  Ga. 
and 

Albany,  Ga. 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton.  Virginia 
Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange.  Va. 

Mrs.  Romye  B.  Lamborn 
6008  North  Wilson  Boule- 
vard 
Arlington,  Va. 
G.   B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 
James  A.  Mears 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 
Old  Virginia  Properties 
Duke  of  Gloucester  St. 
Williamsburg.  Va. 
F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains,  Virginia 
Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello    Hotel  Build- 
ing 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Roy  Wheeler  Realty  Co. 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucks  County  Farm-Estate-For  Sale 

THRILLING  hill  top 
setting,  Near  Dela- 
ware River,  in  beautiful 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  65 
miles  from  New  York, 
134  hours  driving  time. 
Commuting  service 
from  Flemington.  N.  J. 
(18  minutes  drive).  75 
acres,  partly  fenced 
with  new  post  and  rail 
few  b  Main  house  not 
remodeled.  Guest  cot- 
tage with  electric 
kitchen  and  tile  bath.  Horse  barn  with  box  stalls  and  tack  room.  Artesian  well. 
Superb  2  acre  lawn — rose  garden  with  Summer  house.  Extensively  landscaped 
and  planted.  Absolute  privacy  and  seclusion,  yet  only  10  minutes  to  nearest 
shopping  center.  Taxes  only  $75  a  year.  (No  State  income  tax.)  Abundant 
game.  Grand  riding  country.  No  Brokers.  For  appointment  write  to  owner, 


BOX  48,  COUNTRY  LIFE 


1270  SIXTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


E9 


For  Complete  Information 

WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

Post  Road  Darien,  Conn. 

Tel.  5-1436 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Century  period,  center  entrance,  strictly  New 
England  type  farm  house,  wide  oak  board 
floors,  fireplaces,  caned  mantels,  original 
hardware,  all  modern  conveniences  installed, 
8  rooms,  2  baths;  large  bams,  other  out- 
buildings. 45  acres  meadow  and  pasture, 
trout  brook,  site  for  lake.  Located  1  nr. 
30  min.  from  N.  Y.  C.  by  motor,  handy  to 
express  station  and  shopping  center.  Price 
52',, linn. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


GREENWICH  WATERFRONT 

Riverside  Section 
Charming  English  Cottage.  Living  room. 
Library,  Powder  room.  Dining  room,  kitchen, 
three  master  bedrooms  and  two  baths;  double 
maid's  room  and  bath.  Recreation  room;  2- 
car  garage.  Oil  burner;  screened  porch,  flag- 
ged terrace.  Beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Dock.    Price  $45,000. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  668  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  b  Country  Properties 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 


143  Main 


Real  Estate 

Cor.  Kings  Highway 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings 

Tf»os> 


fOOn* 

UOOITOUTIB 


Post  Road. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOST  UNUSUAL 

A  Hucks  County  property  with  unique 
assets.  212  acres  of  picturesque  land, 
nearly  100  acres  woodland.  Large  rock- 
based  stream  through  entire  tract.  Mill 
dam  and  2-acre  private  lake.  Main 
house — pointed  fieldstone  in  beautiful 
setting.  Close  woodland;  mill  race  just 
below  house.  8  spacious  rooms,  center 
hall,  2  baths,  oil  heat.  Stone  barn. 
2nd  house — stone  and  clapboard,  5 
rooms,  large  fireplace,  secluded  wooded 
setting  near  stream.  3rd  house — quaint, 
fieldstone,  built  about  1800;  5  rooms, 
original  fireplaces  and  floors.  4th  house 
— clapboard,  6  rooms.  All  of  the  houses 
are  in  excellent  physical  condition.  They 
are  widely  separated  and  you  could  sell 
the  3  smaller  houses  for  about  $12,000. 
The  price  of  the  entire  tract  is  $25,000. 
Only  75  miles  from  New  York:  40  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  It's  well  worth  seeing. 

J.  CARROLL  MOLLOY 

REALTOR 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:  4064 


"HAPPY  HILL" 

In  the  Radnor  Hunt  County 

Attractive  stone  and  clapboard.  I'enna.  Col- 
onial farm  house  on  13  acres  of  rolling  ground 
(More  may  be  purchased).  Famous  locally 
for  its  exceptional  view  and  the  annual  run- 
ning of  the  "Happy  Hill"  point  to  point  race. 
The  house  is  attractively  designed  and  fits 
beautifully  into  the  landscape.  C1  contains 
entrance  hall,  living  room,  den,  men's  and 
ladies'  coat  rooms  and  lavatories,  dining 
room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  and  servants' 
dining  room.  G  bedrooms,  2  dressing  rooms, 
4  baths,  and  servants'  quarters:  3-car  at- 
tached garage.  Completely  modern  with  oil 
heat,  insulation,  etc. 

30  minutes  to  Philadelphia.  Direct  express 
service  at  Paoli  to  New  York  and  the  West. 

A.  D.  WARNOCK 

112  South   16th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BRANDYWINE 
BATTLEFIELD 

On  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Brandywine  Val- 
ley, Serpentine  stone  house  on  a  lawn  shaded 
by  huge  Pine  and  Gingko  trees,  fine  orna- 
mental iron  porch  supports,  center  hall  with 
usual  first  floor  rooms  J  five  muster  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  servants'  quarters;  hot  water  heat 
with  automatic  coal  stoker.  Modem  tenant 
house  with  six  rooms;  stone  and  frame  barn; 
large  chicken  house;  four  car  garage;  lake 
partly  surrounded  by  old  trees;  some  timber; 
orchard;  53  acres.  A  very  attractive  prop- 
erty in  excellent  condition.  Convenient  to 
Wilmington    and   Philadelphia.  $30,000. 

"I  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


10  MILES  FROM 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

in  Haver  ford 

One  of  America's  most 
beautiful  suburbs 


* 

5V2  ACRES 
of  GROUND 

* 


COOLKENNY 

*  A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE  * 

COOLKENNY  is  not  the  usual  impractical,  "out-in-the- 
country"  gentlemen's  estate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  livable  suburban  residence  —  spacious  and 
sumptuous  to  be  sure — but  not  overly  so.  And  best  of 
all,  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  can  be  bought  at  a 
business  man's  idea  of  a  bargain.  It  is  located  in  a  section 
that  is  outstanding  among  American  suburbs  and  which 
numbers  among  its  residents  many  of  the  country's  fore- 
most families. 

MODIFIED  TUDOR 
N  CONSTRUCTION 


-5  ^gw* 


Modern  In  Every  Respect 

The  buildings  and  ground  occupy 
approximately  5l/2  acres.  The  main 
building  is  set  back  with  formal  ap- 
proaches about  200  ft.  from  the  road. 

In  addition  to  the  main  resi- 
dential structure  are  a  seven- 
car  garage,  chauffeur's  cottage, 
gardener's  cottage  and  attractive 
greenhouses.  All  buildings  are 
in  excellent  condition  inside 
and  out. 


,0*S 


FOR  INFORMATION  OR  INSPECTION  CONSULT 

HIRST  &  MacFARLAMD 


1528  WALNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  PENnypacker  3167 


LANCASTER  PIKE  & 
HAVERFORD  STATION  ROAD 
HAVERFORD,  PA. 
Phone  Ardmore  6000 
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Main  Line  Properties 

McMuLLIN    &  McMlJLLIN 
1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


FOR    SALE  —  Beautiful    100    Acre    Country  Estate 

One  of  the  finest  in  Southern  California.  Near  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission.  Five  minutes  to  beach  and  fishing  pier,  and 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  golf  course.    Ideal  year-round  climate. 

Estate  consists  of  50  acres  of  fine  Valencia  oranges,  the  balance  good  farm  land;  adapted  to  vegetables,  oranges,  etc. 
A  10  room  Ranch  Home,  Servants'  Quarters,  Foremen's  Home,  Barns,  etc. 
Low  cost  of  operation,  and  everything  is  in  A-l  condition. 

For  full  information,  Write: 

San  Clemente  W.     A.     A  Y  E  R  California 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 


500  acre  water-front  plantation  located  on 
lower  Chester  River,  now  being  profitably 
farmed.  Especially  adapted  for  beef  cattle, 
breeding  farm,  or  dairy  farming.  One  mile 
shore  frontage.  This  plantation  is  very  rea- 
sonably prired  and  has  never  been  offered  for 
sale. 

For  complete  particulars  of  this  and  all 
other  well-situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices  on  the  entire 
peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  twenty-five  exclusively 
listed  farms  on  request. 


Southern  Maryland  Waterfront 

Beautifully  located  100  acre  peninsula  estate 
facing  southwest  on  the  water.  Over  a  mile 
of  waterfront.  Comfortable  white  frame  house 
with  four  bedrooms  and  two  baths.  Amid 
lovely  trees  and  magnificent  old  English  box- 
wood. Ample  farm  buildings,  fine  soil.  $40.- 
000.00  completely  stocked  and  e<iuipi>ea  ready 
to  go. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 

EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

Queen  Ann's  County 
Controville  Maryland 


SITUATION  WANTED 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  management  of 
private  estates  or  institute,  open  for  engagement  Scientific 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choke  fruits, 
plants.  Bowers  and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outside.  Vast 
experience  at  all  landscape  work,  laying  out  and  renovating 
old  places,  making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  planting  of  large 
and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  farming,  care 
of  purebred  cattle,  poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation 
of  farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions,  thorough 
manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get  results.  Highest  of 
recommendations  as  to  ability  and  character.   Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


CANADA 


SALMON  WATERS  on  Restigouche. 
Grand  Cascapedia,  Bonaventure,  Anti- 
costi  anrf  North  Shore  of  St.  Lawrence. 
TROUT  WATERS  on  Neversink. 
Willowemoc.  etc. 

For   Sale   and   To  Let. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  BUYING  A  FARM 

You  have  often  heard  the  statement.  "I  am  going  to  buy  a  farm."  No  doubt 
you  too  have  made  this  statement,  but  what  do  you  know  about  it? 

You  look  over  the  advertisements  in  the  papers,  or  magazines  or  call  a  broker. 
You  trust  this  man  is  capable,  but  in  many  instances  the  property  advertised  is 
more  appealing  than  the  agent's  name  under  it.  If  you  need  medical  attention  you 
consult  a  good  doctor  or  specialist,  a  man  who  is  well  experienced  in  his  work, 
and  the  same  is  true  if  you  need  a  lawyer,  a  consulting  engineer  or  an  architect. 
You  do  this  because  you  want  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  and  a  person 
whom  you  can  trust  to  advise  you. 

Our  business  is  selling  farms,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  operate  a  successful 
farm  ourselves  and  manage  farms.  We  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  farming 
game.  We  feel  that  we  can  and  will  advise  you  the  right  thing  to  do  when  you 
want  to  buy  a  place.  We  do  not  want  you  to  buy  a  farm  that  will  not  suit  you. 
We  want  satisfied  customers  rather  than  to  make  sales  and  then  be  criticized 
for  them.  If  a  prospect  who  contacts  us  will  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  type 
and  size  of  the  property,  and  the  approximate  amount  he  wishes  to  spend,  we 
shall  analyze  his  requirements  carefully  and  try  to  send  descriptions  and  show  him 
places  that  will  meet  with  his  approval. 

Our  listings  include  many  attractive  waterfront,  inland  farms,  and  small  summer 
places  in  all  price  brackets.  Many  are  profitable  investment  farms  as  well  as 
handsome  estates.  These  places  are  located  in  the  most  attractive  part  of  MARY- 
LAND'S EASTERN  SHORE  within  a  few  hours  commuting  distance  of  the 
large  metropolises.    Contact  us  and  we  will  show  you  properties  worth  your  while. 

George  R,  Debnam  III 

Driftwood  Farm  Rock  Hall.  Mil. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

1«  ACRES — "Medical  Hall"  in  Harford  County,  birthplace  in  1741 
of  Dr.  John  Archer,  first  graduate  of  medicine  in  America.  Colonial 
stone  home.  0  bedrooms.  sc\eral  fireplaces,  old  trees;  Stable,  etc. 
Excellent  land.    Priee  $15,000  to  settle  estate. 

91-1  ACKES — Excellent  stock  farm,  fine  neighborhood,  magnificent 
*iew  of  river.  S  houses,  large  cattle  barns.  600  acres  nearly  level 
tillable  land,  plenjy  of  water,  springs,  etc.,  near  P.  R.  K.  main  line. 

270  ACKES— Income  paying  dairy  farm,  66  head  of  livestock,  crops, 
machinery  Two  mile  boundary  on  wide  stream.  Everything  goes 
for  SIO.OUO  f<w  ftimt  tU  ^ 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  Ewiiw  Street  Bjii.msrt  Md 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


MARYLAND  EASTERN  SHORE 

WATERFRONT  PROPERTIES 
SALE  RENT 
Chesapeake  Bay  &  Tributaries—*  few  twtt«i 
clus  homes  for  rent  or  sale.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Modem  in  every  detail.  Escape 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  north  and  heat  of 
the  south. 

H.  WRICHTSON  DAWSON 

St.    Michaels  Maryland 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Southeastern  Game  Lands  For  Sale 


Developed 


Undeveloped 


Each  year  we  inspect  thousands  of  acres  of  available  game  lands 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  At  present  we 
have  extensive  listings  of  large  and  small  preserves  especially  adapted 
to  the  shooting  of  Quail,  Wild  Turkey  and  Waterfowl.  Many  from 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  can  be  recommended  as  sound 
investments  at  this  time,  since  farming  and  the  growing  of  high 
grade  pine  timber  can  be  combined  with  development  of  game. 


STODDARD,  JENKINS  &  TIFT 

We  specialize  in  Quail  Lands 


HERBERT  L.  STODDARD 
Thoma.ville,  Ca. 


JOHN  T.  JE\KIN> 
28  Broad  St. 
Charleston.  S.  C 


RICHARD  TIFT 
Albanr.  Ca. 


VIRGINIA 


BEEF  CATTLE  FARMS 

Farms  equipped  for  raising  beet  cattle, 
in  the  Piedmont  Section  Blue  Grass 
pasture,  low  taxes,  farm  help  reasonable, 
market  close  at  hand. 


140  A  S  4.500. 
291  A  12.500. 
265  A  17.500. 


150  A  $  6,500 
300  A  16.500 
260  A  27.000 


HENRY  E.  KEELER,  Realtor 


Orange 


Virginia 


ANTE-BELLUM  PLANTATION 

475  acres  productive  land  on  highway  convenient  io  Rich- 
mond. The  old  home  is  in  excellent  condition  with  beautiful 
woodwork  and  floors  in  a  lovely  setting  midst  trees  and 
English  Boxwood.  Also  guest  cottage,  manager's  home  and 
complement  farm  buildings.  To  liquidate  a  hank  the  prop- 
erty may  be  bought  for  $27,500  on  terms. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 

C  I   LORRAINE    —    Law  BWg.    —    Richmond.  Virginia 

(Brokers'  cooperation  invited) 


Write   for  Complimentary  Copy 

1941  HISTORIC  VIRGINIA 
MAGAZINE 

9"  x  12"  containing  over  £00  pages  describing 
fully  In  words  and  pictures  the  entire  state 
and  100  homes  for  sale. 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

Plantation  of  925  acres  with  600  acres  in 
nigh  state  of  cultivation  and  balance  In  val- 
uable timber.  4  miles  water  front,  good  sand 
beach  and  finest  boat  harbor  in  Virginia.  In 
splendid  community  and  within  1%  hours' 
drive  of  Richmond.  To  settle  an  estate  the 
plantation  may  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  replacement  value  of  the 
improvements  alone. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldg.  -  Richmond,  Va. 

 ( Brokers'  Co-operation  invited) 


PIEDMONT   COLONIAL  ESTATE 

200  acres,  practically  all  bluegrass  and  sod. 
Large  brick  mansion  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. Brick  barn,  tile  silo,  electric 
power.  Hard-surfaced  roads.  Near  town- 
sman lake  well  stocked  with  fish.  A-l  ten- 
nis court.  Three  outbuildings  for  servants. 
Especially  adapted  to  raising  itoie  horses  or 
stock.  Price  $50,000.  Less  than  the  original 
investment.  Full  particulars  from  ewnen 
BEDFORD  Box  223  VIRGINIA 


Farm  or  Estate 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Desires  to  make  change.  Married.  Agri- 
cultural College  Graduate,  experienced  all 
branches  estate  work;  general  farming,  lire- 
stock,  gardening  etc.    Best  references,  ability 

and  character. 


Box  45 


Country  Life 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Proptrtiei  —  Plantations 
Toun  Houiei 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  6521 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


VIRGINIA 


VIRCINIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"PROVIDENCE" 

1730  Plantation  in 

Tidewater  Virginia 

Fur  over  two  hundred  years  "Providence"  has-been  one  of  the  centers  of  gracious 
living  in  the  historic  old  Tidewater  Country,/  The  plantation  is  ten  miles  from 
Gloucester  Court  House.  It  is  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  beautiful  Piankatank 
River,  with  a  generous  water  frontage,  deep  yacht  anchorage,  and  excellent  oyster 
beds.  All  rooms  have  a  view  of  the  river.  A  cedar-lined  drive  leads  to  the  old 
manor  house  which  is  situated  in  a  lovely  grove  of  old  mulberries,  elms  and  maples. 
The  manor  house,  recently  restored  without  consideration  of  cost,  is  of  solid 
handmade  brick  and  Flemish  bond;  it  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  early 
Virginia  architecture.  The  house  has  a  large  pillared  porch  on  the  river  side  and 
a  50-foot  screened  porch  on  the  land  side.  On  the  first  floor:  large  reception  hall 
with  handsome  stairway;  living  room,  dining  room,  both  exquisitely  panelled; 
breakfast  room,  kitchen,  and  butler's  pantry.  Above  are  five  master  chambers, 
all  with  generous  closets;  four  tile  baths,  and  linen  room.  The  brick  floor  base- 
ment contains  a  large  game  room,  laundry,  wine  cellar,  and  oil  heating  plant. 
All  rooms  cross  ventilated.    Five  fireplaces. 

Accessory  buildings  include  a  three-car  brick  garage;  guest  cottage  with  separate 
oil  heating  plant,  consists  of  hving-dining  room,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms  with 
bath.  Overseer's  cottage  of  four  rooms  and  bath,  dairy  and  stock  barn,  smoke 
house,  chicken  houses,  hog  pen,  and  numerous  other  minor  buildings.  A  large 
orchard  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  with  ample  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  etc.  There  are  70  acres  in  the  plantation,  of  which  45  are  cleared 
anil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    Additional  acreage  available. 

For  full  particulars  and  pictures 
APPLY 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 


Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 


Brokers  Protected 


Williamsburg,  Va. 


CASSILIS  FARM 

IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 


The  well  known  Cassilis  Farm  is  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  in  an  exclusive  neighborhood,  at  New  Marlboro,  Mass., 
125  miles  from  New  York  and  9  miles  from  Great  Barrington.  This 

comfortable  and  homelike  estate  is 
1,280  feet  above  sea  level.  The  rooms 
are  light  and  cheerful  and  every  detail  is  in  excellent  taste.  7  master 
bedrooms.  6  baths,  and  4  servants'  rooms  and  bath.  Fireplace  in  the 

1,280  Feet  Above  Sea  Levell    lAiving.  ro°ms  ,au  5  hed\ooms-{ 

 I  I     An    inexhaustible    supply  of 

water  comes  from  springs  on  the  property.  There  are  barns,  a  greenhouse, 
2  cottages  and  approximately  300  acres  of  rolling  land  with  beautiful 
trees.  This  compact  and  livable  estate  does  not  require 
great  expense  to  maintain. 


(Exclusive  Neighborhood 


300  Acres 


For  price,  pictures  and  description  write 


Wheeler  w  Taylor  •  inc. 


GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  One 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VIRCINIA 


VIRCINIA 


SEASHORE  and 
COUNTRY  ESTATES 

An  extensive  selection  of  the  desirable  prop- 
erties in  the  popular  country  sections  around 
Boston  and  the  larger  seashore  places  all 
along  the  North  and  South  Shores,  Buzzards 
Bay  and  ©ape  Cod,  also  residences  of  the 
better  class  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 


BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 

45  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Mass 


VIRCINIA 


GENTLEMAN'S  ESTATE 

This  handsome  estate,  with  excellent 
location  in  famous  hunt  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Convenient  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ask  for  catalog. 

ALLISON  8C  YOUNG 

Established  1899 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


"Mountain  View"  a  216  acre  Virginia 
Estate  Farm  of  fertile  rolling  land  situated 
In  the  hunting  country  with  splendid  view 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Stone  Col- 
onial Dwelling  built  in  1818,  recently  re- 
modeled and  enlarged,  containing  5  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  living  room,  game  room, 
paneled  den,  dining  room,  pantry,  lavatory 
and  kitchen.  Fireplaces,  etc.  Lovely  ave- 
nue maple  trees,  boxwood,  stable,  bam, 
tenant  house.  Adjoining  acreage  available. 
I.    CREEN    CARTER,    Warrenton,  Va. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Hunting  Boxes,  Horse  Breeding  Farms  and  native 
blue  grass  Cattle  Ranches 

We  cover  Fauquier,  Clarke,  Loudoun,  and  Rappahannock  Counties. 

THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  OE  AMERICA 

Folder  on  request 


F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 


P.  O.  The  Plains 


Telephone,  Middleburg  22 


Virginia 


£•  ^  JJ^  J£        Mineral  Springs 


Mountain  Retreat 


Summer  Resort 


Homt- Overlooking  Shenandoah  Valley 
Mi,  2  baih..  living  room  20x36.  beam  ceiln 
nr.  furniture  incluilrJ    Huge  deck  terrace,  i 


MRS.  R.  B.  LAMBORN 

6008  Wilson  Boulevard 
Ches.  4213  Arlington.  Virginia 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

Estate  of  500  acres — Old  home  restored 
— perfect  condition — new  barns — Blue 
Grass  Section — ideal  for  breeding  planta- 
tion or  gentleman  farmer  who  would  like 
Virginia  blue  ridge  mountain  section. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


'A  Mountain  Home 


IN  VIRCINIA 


just  over-night  by  sleeper  from  New  York 

Ideally  situated  2,000  feet  in  the  mountains  and  accessible  to  two  excellent 
golf  courses,  tennis,  famous  mineral  baths,  fox-hunting,  shooting  and 
unexcelled  riding.  Home  of  sturdy  timber  construction  with  conveniences 
for  year-round  enjoyment.  A  delightful  mountain  retreat  of  114  acres 
with  stables  for  saddle  horses  or  hunters.    Write  to — 

STEVENS  &  RARKLEY,  Inc. 

Land  and  Estate  Brokers 
MONTICELLO    HOTEL    HUM.,  CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VIRGINIA 


A  HOME  FOR  YOU 
IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 


Somewhere  in  the  Berkshires.  framed  in 
gnarled  apple  trees  on  a  country  hillside 
or  sheltered  by  the  majestic  elms  of  a  village 
street,  a  serene  home  awaits  your  approach- 
ing footsteps,  the  possessive  turn  of  your  key 
in  the  lock. 

Be  it  a  stately  mansion  or  a  snug  farm 
house  with  a  breath  taking  view,  it  will  wel- 
come yoa  claiming  it  for  your  own. 

Good  neighbors,  those  whom  you  like  to 
call  your  friends,  those  with  whom  you  like 
to  associate,  are  typical  of  the  Berkshires. 

Another  very  important  asset  of  The  Berk- 
shires is  the  perfect  charm  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 

With  our  modern  systems  of  transportation 
Berkshire  County  is  most  readily  accessible 
at  all  seasons  from  the  greater  metroi>olitan 
areas  of  the  east.  Only  a  few  hours  from 
New  York  or  Boston. 

Somehow  a  home  in  the  Berkshires  is 
something  more  than  just  living,  it  means 
life  rich  with  the  traditions  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  And  sparkling  brooks, 
clear  lakes,  sublime  scenery  and  mountain 
vistas  surround  you  in  every  direction. 

For  information  about  desirable  summer 
or  permanent  homes  in  the  Be rksh ires 
write 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Inc. 
Berkshire  County  Court  House 
P  itt  sfield ,   M  assach  usetts 
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Barefoot  Bovs— In  Reverse 


Some  of  New  York  City's  leading  business  men  have  a  yearning 
for  the  soil,  and  formed  the  New  York  Farm  Club 

by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


One  dav  in  the  autumn  of  1939  a 
group  of  New  York's  leading  busi- 
ness men  found  that  they  had  an  inter- 
est in  common.  They  were  farmers.  Xot 
owners  of  country  estates  on  which 
there  were  a  few  head  of  prize  animals, 
but  honest  to  goodness  dirt  farmers. 

Their  careers  varied,  some  were  ad- 
vertising men.  others  were  bankers  or 
lawyers,  or  in  the  publication  business. 
They  were  men  near  the  tops  of  their 
various  vocations ;  had  made  good.  Yet 
the  common  bond  which  brought  them 
together  was  a  love  of  the  soil. 

So  a  dozen  of  them  formed  the  New 
York  Farm  Club.  It  was  an  informal 
group  at  first — knit  together  more  by 
common  interests  than  by-laws  or  spe- 
cific membership  requirements — and  it 
grew.  It  grew  to  have  nearly  100  mem- 
bers in  less  than  a  year. 

NOt  everybody  could,  or  can,  belong 
to  this  club.  In  a  way  it's  probably  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  organizations  in 
Xew  York,  and  yet  money  as  such 
doesn't  count.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  members  are  very  wealthy,  but  some 
are  not.  Their  farms  range  from  43,24*0 
acres  to  two ;  or  none  at  all.  Some  of 
them  don't  own  farms,  but  have  owned 
them  in  the  past,  will  again  in  the  future. 

The  membership  requirements  of  this 
club  are  simple.  First  of  all  you  must 
have,  or  be  retired  from,  a  business  in 
Xew  York  ;  secondly,  you  must  have  a 
farm  that  is  an  actual,  going  proposi- 
tion. Or  you  must  love  and  understand 
dairy  cattle,  or  potatoes,  or  some  other 
farm  product,  and  qualify  more  or  less 
as  an  expert.  In  other  words,  have  inter- 
ests in  common  with  the  other  members. 

You  may  have  a  beautiful  herd  of 
pure-bred  cattle,  or  a  flock  of  poultry, 
or  orchards.  You  may  have  broad  acres, 
and  the  finest  farm  buildings  in  a  whole 
vast  state.  But  unless  you  take  an  ac- 
tual, active  interest  in  these  things :  are 
able  and  willing  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  milk,  pitch  hay.  plow,  mend  roofs, 
and — except  for  showing  a  profit ! — do 
the  thousand  other  things  necessary  on 


a  farm,  you  don't  belong  in  this  club. 

You  have  to  pitch  in  and  take  this 
practical  interest  yourself ;  not  leave  it 
all  to  a  manager.  "Gentleman  farmers," 
hobbyists,  dilettantes,  are  out. 

The  Farm  Club  is  the  classic  of  the 
farm  boy  who  came  to  the  city — in  re- 


One    of    William    Dougherty's  thriving 
young  black-  walnut  trees 


verse.  Some  of  these  men  did  come  from 
farms  to  Xew  York  to  make  their  for- 
tunes. Others  were  strictly  city  boys. 
In  some  cases,  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  before  them  have  been  on  the 
land  for  upwards  of  three  generations. 
Yet  there  came  a  time  in  their  careers 
when  they  felt  a  vague  nostalgia  for 
something  they  had  never  known. 

They  found  what  they  wanted  in  a 
tract  of  fat  land,  and  a  few  cattle,  or 
fowl,  or,  perhaps,  herbs. 

What  is  more  these  men,  country  ami 
city  raised  alike,  are  applying  the  intel- 
ligence, and  drive,  and  enthusiasm  that 


has  taken  them  to  the  tops  of  their  pro- 
fessions to  farming  problems.  They 
study  agronomy,  breeding,  nutrition, 
disease  control,  with  intense  concentra- 
tion, and  put  their  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical use.  They  experiment,  thus  adding 
a  considerable  bit  to  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Nearly  all  phases  of  farming  are  cov- 
ered by  members  of  this  club.  Some,  an 
important  minority,  have  dairy  cattle, 
and  all  five  breeds  are  represented  in 
their  herds;  others  have  beef  cattle, 
Aberdeen  Angus,  Herefords,  Short- 
horns. Some  have  chickens,  turkeys, 
geese,  or  field  crops. 

One  member,  Paul  Arthur,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  is  breeding  a  fine  strain  of 
White  Holland  turkeys  on  his  "1790 
Farm"  in  Massachusetts.  He  finds  they 
have  more  meat  for  the  size  of  their 
bones  than  most  other  breeds,  and  is 
working  to  accentuate  this  trait. 

Another,  William  M.  Dougherty, 
sales  manager  and  production  coordi- 
nator of  United  States  Rubber,  is  rais- 
ing black  walnuts.  He  found  that  the 
black  walnut  trees  of  his  boyhood  had 
all  but  disappeared.  The  trees  were  cut 
down  during  World  War  One  to  make 
gun  stocks  and  airplane  propellers.  So 
he  bought  a  115  acre  farm  near  Prince- 
ton, X.  J.,  called  it  "Broadacres-on- 
Beadens,"  and  started  a  black  walnut 
orchard. 

He  is  developing  nuts  with  thinner 
shells,  and  while  it  will  be  ten  years  be- 
fore his  trees  start  bearing  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  they  will  continue  to 
bear  for  generations  to  come.  Mean- 
while he  probably  knows  more  about 
black  walnuts  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world. 

Broadacres-on-Beadens  also  has  a 
plantation  of  Holly  trees.  They  can  be 
clipped,  like  a  hedge,  and  the  clippings 
sold  as  Christmas  greens. 

The  club  meets  once  a  month  for 
luncheon,  and  also  has  field  trips  to 
members'  farms  and  other  agricultural 
projects.  These  trips  are  often  led  by 
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W.  B.  Duryea,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Sheffield  Farms,  groxcs  fine  potatoes  at  Sharon  Hill  Farm,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


authorities   on   the   subject   at  hand. 

Luncheon  programs  include  speakers 
who  expound  on  technical  phases  of 
agriculture.  For  instance,  during  the 
last  year,  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  dis- 
cussed feed  and  feeding ;  Professors 
Carl  Bender  and  John  Bartlett,  out- 
standing researchers  on  grass  silage 
and  pasture  management,  discussed 
their  subject  and  conducted  a  field  trip; 
Dr.  E.  B.  Hopper  told  of  recent  find- 
ings in  the  fight  against  mastitis  and 
Bang's  disease ;  Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell 
lectured  on  poultry;  Max  Schling  on 
floriculture. 

These  speakers  are  bombarded  with 
highly  technical  and  specific  questions, 
and  while  the  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
two  hours,  they  usually  end  up  in  a 
learned  round-table  discussion  which 
lasts  until  dark. 

The  Farm  Club  has  been  going  about 
a  year  now.  Recently,  the  members  held 
their  annual  meeting,  elected  Willis 
Blodgett  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Inc.,  president,  (he  raises  geese). 
Other  officers  were:  James  F.  O'Brien 
of  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  whose 
Brian  Boru  Farm  is  famous  for  its 
Guernseys,  vice-president ;  Henry  T. 
Dunn  of  Chase  National  Bank,  another 
dairyman,  treasurer;  acting  secretary 
is  Ladd  Haystead  of  Arthur  Kudner 
Advertising  Agency,  who  runs  his  own 
farm  and  Arthur  Kudner's  too,  and  is 
a  farm  boy  from  way  back.  As  is  the  lot 
of  secretaries,  he  does  the  lion's  share 
of  the  club  work. 

Directors  are:  E.  G.  Peterson,  presi- 
dent of  Ovington's,  (Jerseys),  chair- 
man of  the  board  ;  Walter  Dietz  of  Elec- 
trolux,    (Ayrshires)  ;   James  O'Brien; 


Myron  Fuerst,  (Aberdeen  Angus)  ;  and 
William  Landauer  of  Patchogue-Plvm- 
outh  Mills,  another  Angus  breeder; 
Otto  G.  Shaefer,  Meredith  Publishing 
Co.;  and  Joseph  Schaffhausen,  farm 
sales  manager  for  Johns-Manville,  who 
raises  beef  cattle  in  New  Mexico. 

This  farm  club  idea  is  not  new.  This 
organization  was  originally  named 
New  York  City  Farmers'  Club,  but  soon 
learned  that  there  already  was  a  club 
with  this  name.  Some  say  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Sr.,  founded  this  one,  others  that  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers. The  New  York  Farm  Club  has 
never  gotten  to  know  the  other.  The 
elder  club  has  been  a  bit  frigid  and  is 
not  very  active  anyway. 

Farm  clubs  are  not  even  confined  to 
New  York.  There  are  similar  groups 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis.  So  far  the  New  Yorkers  don't 
know  the  others.  They  haven't  had  time, 
but  mean  to  correspond  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  clubs  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  other  potential  farmers  in 
New  York  too.  Ladd  Haystead,  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  public  contact  for 
the  club,  says  that  all  sorts  of  odd  in- 
quiries come  in.  Apparently  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city's  population,  police- 
men, bookkeepers,  janitors,  and  mem- 
bers of  a  dozen  other  trades,  hope  to  re- 
tire to  the  proverbial  chicken  farm  some 
day  and  want  advice. 

It's  a  nice  dream,  but  the  farm  club- 
bers have  found  that  chicken-raising  is 
one  of  the  most  technical  and  chancy 
of  all  agricultural  enterprises.  So  Hay- 
stead tactfully  discourages  as  many  of 


them  as  he  can,  feeling  that  shattered 
dreams  are  preferable  to  exhausted 
savings. 

This  is  only  one  type  of  request.  Ap- 
parently city  people  are  more  inter- 
ested in  farming  than  anyone  knows. 
Another  man  wanted  to  become  a  beef- 
feeder,  he  didn't  have  any  money  but 
had  read  about  fattening  cattle  in  a 
magazine.  Haystead  pointed  out  to  him 
that  this  requires  a  very  substantial 
financial  outlay  and  is  not  a  good  risk 
on  small  capital,  and  hopes  he  discour- 
aged this  man  too. 

Haystead  knows  that  farming  has  be- 
come a  highly  technical  business  in  the 
last  ten  years.  There  are  so  many  new 
developments  that  the  farmers  them- 
selves can  scarcely  keep  up  with  them. 
He  doesn't  want  to  see  anyone,  rich 
or  poor,  invest  money  in  a  farm  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems 
to  be  faced. 

Many  of  the  farm  club  members  have 
been  farmers  but  a  short  time.  The  aver- 
age is  only  five  years.  Yet  even  the  new- 
comers have,  through  study,  intense  en- 
thusiasm, and  practical  experience, 
made  great  strides.  The  result  of  their 
work  is.  for  the  most  part,  far  in  the 
future.  Still,  it's  a  safe  prediction  that 
ten  years  from  now  professional  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country  will  be  able 
to  thank  some  of  these  New  Yorkers  for 
making  farming  a  little  easier  and  more 
profitable,  and  life  more  pleasant. 

But  the  Farm  Clubbers  themselves, 
are  getting  plenty  out  of  it  too.  They 
have  found  something  that  soothes 
nerves,  gives  a  new  outlook  on  life.  A 
way  of  living  that  is  truly  American.  It 
is  restoring  their  souls. 


The  main  milking  barn  and  part  of  the  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  on  James  O'Brien's  Brian  Boru  Farm,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 


Racing  Enigma 

The  Uncertain  Prospects  for  the  Coming  Santa  Anita  and  Widener 


As  \vc  write,  the  two  great  turf 
events  of  the  early  spring  season 
the  $100,000  Santa  Anita  Handicap 
and  the  $50,000  Widener,  are  less  than 
three  weeks  away.  Both  arc  to  -be  run 
00  the  same  day,  Saturday,  March  1, 
and  at  the  extremes  of  the  continent. 
Each  will  have  a  gorgeous  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  setting  and  present  indi- 
cations point  toward  the  customary 
brilliant  success  for  both. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  in  ad- 
vance that  the  fields  due  to  compete  for 
them  promise  anything  like  most  past 
renewals — this  being  particularly  true 
of  the  California  event  "the  richest  race 
in  the  world." 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  January 
issue  of  Country  Life  that  while  the 
entries  at  Santa  Anita  lacked  little  of 
equaling  those  of  past  seasons  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  in  a  similar  degree,  was 
lacking.  And  that  the  main  interest 
in  the  decision  hinged  upon  a  victory  by 
Challedon,  as  the  all-important  forward 
stride  in  his  endeavor  to  supplant  Sea- 
biscuit  ($437,730),  last  year's  winner, 
as  the  largest  money-winning  race  horse 
in  turf  history. 

Since  then  the  progress  of  events  has 
been  confusing  rather  than  clarifying 
as  we  endeavor  to  pre-view  the  outcome. 

When  the  nominations  were  made 
public  for  the  $100,000  race  last  De- 
cember, the  feeling  among  the  experts 
was  that  Challedon  held  the  whip  hand 
and  only  needed  to  get  to  the  post  in 
good  order  to  take  the  big  money.  He 
had  but  one  close  rival,  that  being 
Kayak  2d,  winner  of  the  event  in  1939, 
and  runner-up  to  his  stable-companion, 
Seabiscuit,  in  1940.  But  those  on  the 
inside  felt  no  confidence  in  the  outlook 
for  this  brilliant  South  American  six- 
year-old.  Bad  feet  had  sent  him  to  the 
side  lines  in  mid-season  last  summer  and 
they  doubted  if  even  the  wizardry  of  his 
trainer,  "Silent  Tom"  Smith,  could  re- 
juvenate him  for  his  third  assault  upon 
the  "golden  hoard."  Nor  was  this  be- 
lief unfounded.  Seeming  to  train  finely 
through  midwinter,  after  one  prelimin- 
ary start  at  Santa  Anita  in  late  Janu- 
ary in  which  he  came  a  handy  second, 
his  pedals  again  failed  him  and  a  few 
days  later  he  was  declared  out  and 
retired  for  the  season. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Challedonian  camp 
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A  winner!  Which  horses  will  win  these 
great  races  this  year? 


disturbing  conditions  also  ruled.  In 
August  of  1940  W.  L.  Brann,  owner  of 
the  five-year-old  Maryland  champion, 
had  changed  trainers,  Louis  Shaefer 
being  succeeded  by  Don  Cameron,  who 
took  the  horse  to  Santa  Anita.  But 
his  preparation  in  that  handler's  charge 
had  hardly  got  well  under  way  before 
trouble  began. 

Challedon  bruised  a  front  heel  in  a 
work-out,  and  while  it  was  made  light 
of  at  the  time,  it  did  not  yield  readily 
to  treatment,  and  the  horse  had  to  be 


stopped  temporarily  in  his  work.  So 
much  weight  was  attached  to  this  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  all-winter  favor- 
itism for  the  race  and  that  honor  allot- 
ted the  four-year-old  Mioland,  Kayak's 
stable  companion,  who  was  performing 
brilliantly. 

But  this  in  turn  was  only  transient. 
On  February  8,  Mioland,  starting  a  top- 
heavy  favorite  for  the  $10,000  San 
Carlos  Handicap,  ran  unplaced,  the 
winner  being  Gen'l  Manager,  a  four- 
year-old  that  he  had  twice  previously 
beaten  with  seeming  ease  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  imposts  but  with 
this  difference ;  the  San  Carlos  was  a 
race  of  but  seven  furlongs,  whereas 
their  two  earlier  encounters  had  been 
at  a  mile,  and  nine  furlongs,  respec- 
tively. 

Mioland  is  regarded  as  a  distance 
runner,  not  a  sprinter,  and  the 
seven  furlong  route  did  not  favor  him. 
From  that  angle  his  admirers  argued 
that  his  effort  should  be  thrown  out,  as 
the  ten  furlongs  of  the  great  handicap 
will  be  quite  another  matter.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  his  showing  shattered  con- 
siderable of  the  confidence  felt  in  him 
and  his  odds  receded.  As  for  Gen'l 
Manager,  he  is  decidedly  well  in  for 
March  1  at  but  106  lbs.  as  against 
Mioland's  124;  on  February  8,  they 
carried  130  and  110  respectively. 

In  the  interim  there  had  been  fresh 
developments  as  regarded  the  original 
favorite.  Challedon  resumed  training, 
in  a  rather  hurried  way.  Still  an- 
other new  trainer  had  taken  him  over, 
Don  Cameron  being  replaced  by  L.  T. 
Whitehill.  Many  eyebrows  were  raised, 
though  such  an  event  had  not  been 
unanticipated. 

As  it  stands  at  the  present  writing, 
Challedon  is  a  doubtful  quantity ;  his 
starting  "depends,"  as  Brann  has 
stated  that  he  will  not  go  to  the  post 
unless  in  form  to  do  himself  justice. 
Mioland's  defeat  has  unsettled  the  pre- 
vious confidence  in  him.  Kayak  is  out 
of  it  altogether.  The  newly-imported, 
English  handicap  horse,  Hunter's 
Moon,  is  lame  and  has  been  declared. 

Whichcee,  second  in  1939,  and  third 
in  1940,  has  broken  down  and  been  de- 
clared. Gallhadion,  last  year's  Ken- 
tucky Derby  winner,  is  on  the  shelf. 
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These  eight  horses  are  among  the  most  pr> 

or  will  hi 

Specify  is  still  another  prominent  entry 
gone  to  the  repair-shop.  Can't  Wait  is 
training  nicely  and  the  odds  are  short- 
ening on  him — at  118  lbs.  his  outlook  is 
far  from  negligible.  Sweepida  (117) 
has  been  racing  well  at  Santa  Anita  but 
the  experts  refuse  to  regard  him  as 
more  than  an  outsider.  Viscounty  (Hi) 
second  in  the  San  Carlos,  is  being  con- 
sistently backed.  So  is  J.  H.  Whitney's 
Woof  Woof  (110). 

Charles  S.  Howard  had  maintained 
that  his  three-year-old  Porter's  Cap  was 
intended  solely  for  the  $50,000  Santa 
Anita  Derby,  to  be  run  in  advance  of 
the  $100,000  Handicap.  But  nobody 
lias  forgotten  that  in  1938  Stagehand 
doubled  in  both  events  in  thrilling  style; 
and  with  Kayak  down  and  out  and  Mio- 
land's  stock  receding,  as  Porter's  Cap 
came  through  in  the  Derby,  it  is  now 
reported  that  he  will  surely  be  seen  at 
the  post  on  March  1.  He  is  in  at  101 
lbs. 

Stagehand  carried  just  100  and 
nosed  out  Seabiscuit  (130)  by  inches. 

All  of  which  sums  up  something  like 
this:  the  outlook,  at  this  writing,  for 
the  year's  premier  money  prize,  is  per- 
haps the  most  confused  and  perplexing 
that  any  of  its  seven  renewals  has 
presented. 

As  for  Hialeah's  $50,000  Widener. 


? 


mixing  prospects  for  both  the  Widener  and  .S' 
be  relatively  unknown?    March  1  will  tell 

singularly  little  excitement  has  pre- 
vailed about  it.  Interest  all  along  has 
centered  on  the  attempt  of  Bimelech  to 
return  to  the  winning  circle.  To  this 
writing  he  has  been  training  nicely  but 
as  yet  has  not  been  given  any  prelimin- 
ary airings.  He  is  not  apt  to  get  more 
than  one  before  the  crucial  day  arrives. 
If  he  starts  he  will  be  top  weight  at  126 
lbs.  After  him,  the  two  candidates  that 
command  attention  are  Hash  (124) 
and  Shot  Put  (119).  Both  are  owned  by 
ladies — Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Evans.  They  are  also  on  the 
ground  and  training  well.  The  former 
will  rule  favorite  should  Bimelech  flicker 
out.  As  for  Shot  Put,  the  sensational 
long  distance  horse  of  194-0,  the  nine- 
furlong  route  seems  short  for  him. 

'  I  i  here  is  a  big  gap  between  these 
three  and  the  other  possibilities 
though  among  them  is  last  year's  Wid- 
ener winner.  Many  Stings  (116).  De- 
spite repeated  denials,  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  last  season's  two-year-old 
crack.  Whirlaway,  may  make  a  bid.  He 
made  his  three-year-old  debut  on  Febru- 
ary 8  at  Hialeah.  and  won  a  six-furlong 
over-night  purse  in  handsome  style.  His 
Widener  impost  is  106  lbs. 

Challcdon's    doubtful    prospects  for 
the  Santa  Anita  Handicap  have  clouded 
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nia  Anita;  will  the  winner  be  among  them, 
the  story 

his  chances  of  overtaking  Seabiscuit. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  obstacle  that 
has  arisen  in  his  path.  He  was  also 
being  pointed  for  the  $50,000  Golden 
Gate  Handicap,  to  have  been  run  on 
February  15,  at  the  new  plant  of  that 
name,  which  was  to  open  for  New 
Year's.  Instead,  delayed  construction 
and  continuous  adverse  weather  re- 
tarded the  inaugural  until  February  4 ; 
a  few  days  later  the  association  be- 
hind it  was,  b}7  its  own  confession,  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy!  A 
few  days  later  still  and  the  State  Horse 
Racing  Board  ordered  the  meeting  stop- 
ped, and  the  assignee  took  possession. 
Thus  collapsed  one  of  the  most  auda- 
cious "promoter's"  enterprises  ever  at' 
tempted. 

The  dramas  being  enacted  at  Santa 
Anita  and  Hialeah  are  seeing  the  cur- 
tain fall  as  this  number  of  Country 
Life  comes  out.  There  will  then  be  an 
interregnum  until  the  "regular"  sea- 
son opens  in  Maryland,  New  York, 
Kentucky,  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
and.  soon  after,  in  Chicago.  By  which 
time  "full  blast"  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  with  no  cessation  until  snow  flies 
next  December. 

The  Kentucky  Derby,  set  for  May  3, 
from  this  date  until  then,  will  monopo- 
lize attention.  ( Continued  on  page  69 ) 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Hhnc  picking  ba- 
nanas in  the  estate's  tropical  fruit  grove 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains,  looking  out  over  the  Pacific  as 
far  as  Catalina,  is  Los  J'ientos,  "The 
Winds,"  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
M.  Blow.  Designed  and  built  by  Cliff 
May,  young  native  son  of  California,  Los 
J'ientos  is  in  traditional  Calif ornian  style; 
with  its  old  hardware,  graceful  grills, 
handmade  tiles,  and  built  around  a  central 
courtyard,  early  architecture  is  success- 
fully   combined    with    the    modern  style 
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This  balcony,  on  the  left,  is  on  the  front 
side  of  the  house,  and  is  seen  as  you  come 
up  the  driveway.  The  mass  of  flowers  in 
the  foreground  is  typical.  At  one  time 
much  of  the  property  now  held  by  the 
Blows  was  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Botanical  Gardens.  Today  the  fertile 
ground  is  still  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
blooms  cared  for  by  Mexican  gardeners 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Blow  who  has 
turned  her  interest  to  rock  gardens  and 
flower  beds,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  rare 
tropical  fish.  Her  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  utilized  the  rich  soil  by  raising 
tropical  fruit  trees;  cherimoyas,  papayas, 
mangoes,  sapotas,  guavas,  and  bananas. 
Los  Vientos  has  sections  of  ground  where 
anything  from  palms  to  pines  will  grow. 
Below  is  a  view  through  the  entrance  gate 


los 
Vientos 
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Above  is  a  view  of  the  glassed-in  corner  of 
the  dining  room,  one  side  of  which  over- 
looks the  courtyard  and  swimming  pool. 
This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Cliff 
May's  success  at  modernizing  the  old 
Calif  ornian  architecture.  He  incorporates 
large  glass  areas  such  as  this  with  the 
traditional  tile  roofs  and  long  overhanging 
balconies  of  the  old  style;  giving  a  delight- 
ful modern  touch  without  losing  any  of 
the  atmosphere .  The  huge  living  room 
xvhich  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  house, 
also  has  a  large  glass  area  which  overlooks 
the  central  court.  On  the  right  is  the  view 
of  the  courtyard ,  swimming  pool,  and  hills 
beyond,  which  greets  guests  as  they  come 
through  a  grilled  door  which  opens  into 
the  zaguan,  -which  is  a  covered  entry  way 
to  the  main  part  of  the  house  and  court  yard 
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Like  many  of  the  early  missions,  an  open 
stairway  leads  to  the  master  section  out 
of  the  zaguan;  the  living  room,  seen  at  the 
left,  is  connected  with  the  zaguan  through 
the  double  grill  doors  in  the  foreground 


A  corner  of  the  living  room  reieals  the 
carry-over  from  early  California  -with 
heavily  beamed  ceilings  and  planked  floors, 
while,  right,  the  modern  touch  is  seen  in 
the  glassed   corner  of   the  dining  room 
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Tinkering  with  Tackle 


THKUK.  arc  two  extremes  of  think- 
ing both.  we  might  suspect, 
tinged  with  wishfulness — in  regard  to 
what  to  do  with  our  fishing  taekle  be- 
tween seasons. 

One  maintains  that  amateur  tinker- 
ing with  any  good  tackle,  from  fly  rod 
to  tuna  reel,  is  dangerous,  almost  cer- 
tain to  take  a  heavy  toll  in  lost  h>h  and 
future  expense.  Only  an  expert  should 
be  entrusted  with  an  expert's  job.  Wish- 
fulness-  Will,  if  you  plan  to  send  any- 
thing in,  do  it  early  when  the  men  and 
machines  aren't  so  busy. 

The  other  school  maintains  that,  if 
you  are  to  catch  fish  next  season,  you 
must  give  up  bridge'  now;  all  your  eve- 
nings will  be  tied  up  in  rod  winding  silk. 
This  is  the  school  of  the  congenital 
tinkerer  and  to  him  and  his  kind  there 
is  no  fun  in  the  world  like  that  of  clean- 
ing reels,  casting  tin  jigs,  rewinding 
rods,  and  honing  hooks,  with  attendant 
memories  and  expectations  of  wind- 
swept beaches  and  deep  amber  pools. 

The  gravest  objection  to  this  happy 
gentleman  is  that  he  might  mislead  some 
ordinary,  unimaginative  fisherman,  de- 
siring only  that  his  tackle  be  in  decent 
condition  when  the  season  starts,  into 
thinking  that  all  his  work  is  prompted, 
not  by  the  potterer's  instinct,  but  by 
necessity. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two,  and  a  bit  off  center  from  either.  It 
is  as  foolish  to  suppose  that  an  ordin- 
ary fisherman  cannot  do  an  adequate 
job  of  applying  a  coat  of  varnish  to  a 
rod,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  a  high  priced 
rod  from  a  good  maker  should  be 
scraped  and  rewound  every  year  by  an 
amateur. 

And — a  simple  fact  which  neither  ex- 
treme admits — well-made  and  properly 
used  fishing  tackle  requires  less  off- 
season care  than  a  good  gun  or  lawn- 
mower.  (The  exception  to  prove  this 
rule  might  be  the  more  expensive  type 
of  deep-sea  reel.)  If  tackle  is  not  well- 
made,  and  properly  used  during  the 
season,  no  off-season  care  can  help 
matters. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  we  are 
neither  tinkerers  nor  of  the  send-it 
back-to-the-factorv  school,  and  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  protecting  our  in- 
vestment in  tackle.  What  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  in  sound 
condition  when  the  time  comes  to  use  it? 

First  in  the  affections  of  most  fisher- 
men, and  rightly  so.  is  the  rod  :  the  prin- 
ciples in  maintaining  its  life  are  ex- 


chip — and  they  can  do  strange  things 
to  the  action  of  a  rod.  Luckily,  the 
varnishing  done  by  good  rod-makers  is 
a  masterpiece  of  combined  chemistry 
and  craftsmanship;  it  will  often  last 
many  years  unless  abused.  (Abuses  in- 
clude rapping  or  scraping  with  metal 
or  stone,  extremes  of  temperature,  eon 
tinued  dampness. ) 

Perhaps  because  many  of  us  have  been 
using  fly  reds  for  a  long  time,  we  are 
usually  pretty  good  about  protecting 
their  varnish.  We  wipe  them  dry  before 
we  put  them  into  the  case;  we  make 
sure  the  case  is  dry,  and  we  are  careful 
not  to  hit  them  against  rocks.  There- 
fore, many  of  us  have  old  fly  rods  still 
in  excellent  condition. 

Not  so  with  surf  rods.  The  varnish  on 
a  surf  rod  takes  a  terrific  beating;  salt 
and  sand  are  a  tough  combination  for 
any  protective  coating  and.  since  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  knock  them  down  every  time 
one  moves  from  one  beach  to  another, 
the  rods  are  frequently  carried  in  cars 
in  such  a  way  that  they  "chitter" 
against  steel  or  glass. 

Let  us  suppose  that  varnish  has  be- 
come cracked  or  chipped.  What  should 
we  do  about  it?  Only  an  examination  of 
the  rod.  and  common  sense,  can  answer 
this  question. 

If  a  small  area  has  been  scraped,  and 
the  varnish  elsewhere  is  smooth  and 
hard,  light  sand-papering  around  the 
affected  area  and  two  thin  coats  of  var- 
nish might  do  the  trick.  If  the  varnish 
everywhere  is  worn  thin,  but  is  still  hard 
and  uncracked,  a  single  coat  can  do  no 
harm,  using  the  rod  varnish  sold  at 
sporting  goods  stores.  Never  use  or- 
dinary varnish  on  a  fishing  rod. 

If  the  whole  coating  is  cracked  or 
soggy,  scrape  with  a  dull  knife,  without 
removing  any  of  the  fibrous  portion  of 
the  bamboo,  and  follow  by  light  sand- 
papering and  three  thin  coats.  If,  fin- 
ally, in  addition  to  bad  varnish  you 
find  broken  or  frayed  windings,  bent 
guides  and  loose  ferrules,  send  the  rod 
back  to  the  maker  for  a  thorough  over- 
hauling— unless,  of  course,  you  are  one 
of  the  congenital  tinkerers.  But  if  you 
decide  to  rewind  it  yourself,  the  writer 
would  strongly  suggest  practice  on 
cheap  rods  before  tampering  with  a 
good  one. 

About  the  only  other  thing  to  look 
for  on  the  rod  is  broken  or  worn  guides. 
A  cracked  agate  on  a  surf  rod  can  ruin 
a  good  line — sufficient  reason  for  re- 
placing all    (Continued  on  page  57) 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  to  overhaul  your 
fishing  tackle;  spring  isn't  far  away! 

tremely  simple  and  apply  equally  to  any 
rod  made  of  vegetable  matter — fly  rod. 
bait  rod,  surf  rod.  or  boat  rod.  Only 
three  things  can  bring  a  well  made  rod 
to  a  premature  end:  stresses  beyond  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  bamboo, 
moisture,  and  extreme  heat.  Since  the 
first  is  more  a  problem  in  season  than 
out.  we  can  disregard  it  here. 


IV  It  oistuke  is  the  one  enemy  of  bam- 
boo  which  most  definitely  cannot 
be  disregarded;  the  first,  and  very  near- 
ly the  last,  line  of  defense  against  it  is 
the  varnish  on  the  rod.  The  maintenance 
of  that  protecting  coat,  at  all  times,  is 
probably  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  care  of  tackle.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  moisture  away  from  fishing  tackle; 
so  long  as  the  bamboo  and  glue  are  pro- 
tected by  an  unbroken  coat  of  varnish, 
it  can  do  little  harm.  But  let  there  be  a 
single  chip,  even  a  tiny  crack  left  un- 
coated  for  very  long,  and  the  moisture 
will  surely  prepare  another  fine  piece 
of  craftsmanship  for  the  junk  pile. 

We  seem  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  care  of  rods  is  the  care  of  the 
varnish  on  rods.  Unfortunately,  the 
protecting  coat  cannot  be  maintained 
by  simply  applying  more  varnish  year 
after  year.  Ten  coats  are  not  better 
than  three:  in  fact,  they  are  a  good 
deal    worse,   more   likelv    to   soften  or 
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Anderson  Fowler,  V^nrge  Conner,  EsttSt  A  scene  in  the  ring  showing  the  judging  of  coupled  English  Foxhounds, 
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The  junior  livestock  classes  are  always  very  popular;  here  the 
fat  barroxcs  are  being  judged  for  the  grand  championship 


Brae  Mixer,  this  Hereford  bull,  raised  on  the  Taussig  Brothers'  ranch, 
Parshall,  Colo.,  sold  for  $8,000,  a  record  price  for  the  show 


Miss  Virginia  Ballantine,  of  Denver,  won 
the  women's  sidesaddle  event 


Bruce  Hiller,  J^-H  Clubber,  won 
the  fat  lamb  championship 


The  most  exciting  part  of  the  show  was  the  Brama  steer  riding;  these  big 
fellows  are  not  only  hard  to  ride,  but  are  quite  apt  to  be  dangerous 
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Our  friend  here  is  the  star  boarder  at  the  South- 
ampton Township  Wildfowl  Sanctuary,  near 
Quogue,  L.  I.,  and  he  could  tell  you  quite  a  story: 
How  a  wise  and  public-spirited  group  of  sports- 
men built  this  sanctuary;  pitching  into  the  work 
themselves.  How  ducks  and  geese  in  thousands 
find  food  and  open  water  here  when  the  marshes 
and  bays  are  locked  in  ice.  That  this  sanctuary 
was  awarded  a  prize  because  it  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  And  that  it  can,  and  should, 
be  duplicated  wherever  wildfowl  congregate,  by 
sportsmen  who  want  to  help  assure  the  sport  of 
wildfowling  for  the  future. 


Jumping  the  Horse— Part  1 

A  Few  Principles  Relative  to  Jumping  Horses  and  Their  Riding 
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Somewhere,     iii     the     half -waking 
dreams   of   horsemen,    lies   a  land 
where  things  equine  are  ideal. 

However,  dream  powder  is  expensive 
and  reincarnation  too  indefinite.  For- 
tunately so,  I  think.  The  spur  of  in- 
centive lies  in  the  winner's  circle  when 
there  is  room  for  but  one  at  a  time.  We 
must  take  our  chances  with  what  we 
can  develop  in  our  horses,  in  our  own 
ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  them.  If 
we  can  progress  towards  our  goal,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  carry  on. 

With  this  in  view,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  bring  forth  a  few  principles  relative 
to  jumping  and  riding  horses,  which, 
in  the  span  of  a  fair  amount  of  ex- 
perience, have  proved  themselves  sound 
and  beneficial.  I  might  add  that  the 
basis  upon  which  these  principles  are 
founded  is  believed  and  taught  in  prac- 
tically all  the  great  cavalry  schools  of 
the  world.  Consequently,  the  results 
should  be  at  least  worthy  of  attention. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  riding,  not 
training.  We  must  assume  a  well 
trained  horse — a  good  horse:  one  fit  to 
compete,  whatever  his  sphere  of  activity 
may  be. 

Before  anyone  can  do  anything  which 
requires  mental  and  physical  coordina- 
tion on  a  horse,  he  or  she  must  have  a 
seat,  and  a  strong  one.  Without  security 
and  stability  of  base  when  riding  at  fast 
gaits,  finesse  in  the  use  of  the  balance, 
hands  and  legs  is  as  impossible  as  mid- 
season  form  in  a  football  team  un- 
founded in  the  game's  fundamentals. 

By  observing  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph, the  reader  can  grasp  my  idea 
of  the  basis  of  a  strong  seat.  The  rider 
is  deep  in  his  saddle.  Not  on  it.  His 
crotch  is  opened  so  the  thigh  contacts 
the  saddle  at  its  highest  point.  The 
back  is  straight  but  not  stiff ;  it  is  under 
muscular  control  allowing  the  rider  to 
meet  instantly,  with  perfect  balance,  any 
movement. 

Note  the  easy  fall  of  shoulders  and 
upper  arm:  relaxed  and  ready  to  act- 
under  control — at  an  instant's  notice. 
Note  the  straight  line  from  elbow  to  bit, 
with  the  hands  far  enough  in  advance 
so  that  they  cannot  come  into  the  body, 
should  vigorous  action  be  nccessarv. 

In  addition  to  the  body,  which  I  have 
intimated  controls  the  balance,  we  have 
the  ever-important  thighs  and  legs.  (I 
shall  henceforth  refer  to  that  part  be- 
low the  knees  as  the  leg.) 
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Capt.  Carl  W.  A.  Raguse  illustrates  a  strong  scat,  necessary  for  good  riding  and 
jumping,  as  described  by  Major  Cole  in  this  article 


The  position  of  the  thigh  depends  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  stirrup.  What- 
ever the  length  of  stirrup,  the  stirrup 
leather  should  hang  approximately  per- 
pendicular. With  long  stirrups  the  thigh 
is  lowered.  With  a  medium-length  stir- 
rup, for  hunting  or  cross-country  rid- 
ing, the  thigh  is  more  oblique,  and  with  a 
short  stirrup  for  show  jumping  or  rac- 
ing, the  knee  is  well  to  the  front  and 
the  thigh's  angle  with  the  horizontal  be- 
comes more  acute. 

In  all  cases,  the  inside  (not  the  back) 
of  the  thigh  should  rest  against  the 
saddle,  and  should  be  pressed  down  as 
deep  as  the  stirrup  adjustment  allows. 
Exert  a  slight  clinging  pressure  of  the 
thigh  culminating  in  a  frank  pinch  with 
the  knee. 

This  all-important  point  must  be 
carefully  considered.  Santini  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  "Riding  Reflections"  says 
the  knee  should  be  fixed  as  though  bolted 
through  the  horse.    This  sounds  easv 


enough,  but  pause  to  consider.  Too  much 
pinch  will  raise  the  knee.  Not  enough 
and  it  slides  around,  thus  disturbing 
both  thigh  and  leg  position.  It  is  a 
feeling  each  rider  must  get  for  himself 
and  under  varying  conditions. 

Furthermore,  the  knee  must  not  be- 
come rigid,  it  must  remain  relaxed  so 
its  function  as  a  joint  may  be  in  full 
play  at  all  times.  It  is  constantly  in 
use. 

Correct  placing  of  the  leg  has  a  very 
decided  bearing  on  stability  of  the  seat 
and  the  horse's  conduct.  Too  far  to 
the  rear  it  becomes  a  pendulum.  It  ir- 
ritates the  horse  and  when  applied  as  an 
aid  to  send  him  forward,  causes  a  most 
undesirable  switching  resisting  haunch 
activity.  If  a  spur  comes  into  play  in 
this  position,  the  closing-up  effect  on  the 
horse  is  augmented,  and  thus  many  a 
refusal  is  unwittingly  aided.  The  leg 
too  far  forward  is  as  faulty.  Here  one 
cannot  get  to  his  horse  without  chang- 
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Capt.%  Raguse  showing  proper  technique 
for  taking  a  jump  as  described  by  the 
author;  picture  next  to  the  top,  directly 
right,  is  not  a  refusal! 


ing  position.  As  legs  must  act  instantly, 
it  is  obvious  that  by  shifting  the  leg  an 
awkward,  ill-timed  aid  will  he  given. 
Furthermore,  the  leg  forward  will  tend 
to  stiffen  the  knee,  keep  the  rider  "be- 
hind his  horse."  Correctly  placed,  the 
leg  should  rest  with  the  calf  in  snug 
contact  just  in  the  rear  of  the  girth. 

Right  here  some  will  say  that  a  hot- 
blooded  horse  will  not  stand  a  leg  in 
contact  with  him.  Such  a  horse  will  and 
does.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
sensitive  horse,  can  be  taught  to  stand 
pressure  in  a  very  few  minutes,  even 
that  of  a  spur.  As  his  sensitiveness  in- 
creases, through  training  or  because  of 
his  nature,  the  slightest  change  in 
pressure  becomes  a  signal. 

The  foot  is  placed  well  into  the  stir- 
rup. The  rougher  the  ride,  the  further 
home  it  should  be.  The  heel  is  down,  and 
as  weight  in  the  stirrup  increases  at 
various  phases  of  a  jumping  ride,  it 
should  be  felt  that  the  heel  goes  lower. 
Do  not  press  with  the  toes.  Rather, 
stretch  the  Achilles  tendon.  Why? 

For  several  reasons.  By  depressing 
the  heels,  the  calf  muscles  are  elongated  ; 
consequents  more  leg  is  in  contact  with 
the  horse.  When  added  pressure  is 
needed,  the  aid  can  be  given  with  much 
greater  finesse  through  a  stretched 
rather  than  a  contracted  muscle.  On 
landing  from  a  jump,  many  a  rider  gives 
his  horse  an  unwanted  jab  with  the  spur 
through  this  error  of  pressing  down  with 
the  toe,  allowing  the  heel  to  come  up. 
Little  wonder  the  horse  bolts  from  under 
him!  Furthermore,  the  ankle,  like  the 
knee,  is  a  joint  acting  as  a  shock  ab- 
sorber. 

So  much  for  the  rider's  seat.  We  are 
now  ready  to  discuss  the  principles 
which  govern  successful  jump  riding. 
Before  doing  so  however,  just  a  word 
relative  to  the  carriage  of  the  jumping 
horse. 

To  be  relaxed  and  get  the  greatest 
use  of  his  power  and  balance,  the  horse 
must  travel  as  nature  intended.  This 
applies  principally  to  the  position  of 
his  head  and  neck.  The  neck  should  he 
well  extended  to  the  front,  with  the  head 
carried  likewise.  Distort  this  in  any  way 
and  the  ability  of  the  horse  is  materially 
damaged.  Upside  down  necks,  star- 
gazers,  horses  with  their  muzzles  folded 
in  to  their  breasts  are  out.  Their  cor- 
rection means  re-training  or  compro- 
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mising  to  get  along  the  best  one  can. 

With  a  horse  properly  trained,  and  a 
rider  who  knows  his  job,  there  are  four 
things  to  be  done  in  making  the  ride. 
One:  Be  at  all  times  in  balance.  Two: 
Follow  smoothly  and  evenly  with  the 
hand  every  natural  movement  of  the 
horse's  head  and  neck.  Three:  Keep 
vour  horse  going  forward  with  a  cor- 
rect use  of  the  legs.  Four:  Rate  your 
horse. 

Relative  importance  cannot  be  as- 
signed to  these  instructions.  All  are 
necessary.  I  have  chosen  to  discuss 
balance  first  because  it  is  the  basis  for 
smoothness. 

As  the  horse's  head  and  neck  balance 
him.  so  does  the  rider's  body  maintain 
equilibrium  in  the  saddle.  At  the  halt 
the  rider  is,  of  course,  erect.  An  ex- 
tremely slight  inclination  forward  is  no 
fault  as  the  movement  of  the  horse  is  in 
that  direction.  As  the  horse  moves  suc- 
cessively through  the  walk,  trot — the 
slow  or  ordinary  trot — canter,  gallop, 
and  run.  his  center  of  gravity  moves 
forward.  In  the  extended  trot,  the 
horse's  center  of  gravity  moves  far  for- 
ward and  requires  the  inclination  of  the 
rider's  body  to  approach  that  in  the 
gallop. 

Consequently,  to  be  in  balance  with 
the  horse,  the  rider  must  keep  his  center 
of  gravity  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  vertical  line  as  that  of  the  horse. 
If  riding  seated  in  the  saddle,  the  base 
is  constant,  consequently  the  body  must 
move  forward  to  compensate  for  the 
change  in  pace.  The  bend  must  always 
come  from  the  hips.  To  concave  the  ab- 
domen and  convex  the  back  is  nothing. 
It  docs  not  shift  weight  but  merely  gives 
a  slight  appearance  of  so  doing;  it  is 
unsightly  and  cramps  the  proper  use  of 
the  hands. 

Across  country,  around  rings,  and  in 
racing,  it  is  generally  preferable  to  ride 
in  a  standing-crouching  position,  sitting 
down  to  ride  accurately  during  the  ap- 
proach to  the  jumps.  Riding  thus,  all 
the  weight  is  taken  by  the  knee  and  stir- 
rup, the  buttocks  come  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  we  instinctively  assume  an  approxi- 
mate balance.  Approximate  balance  is 
used  advisedly.  As  a  test,  first  ride  at  a 
trot  in  this  position.  When  you  feel 
balanced  drop  the  reins  and  there  will 
be  a  decided  tendency  to  either  spill 
forward  or  drop  back.  At  the  gallop 
this  tendency  will  be  more  pronounced. 
At  both  gaits  this  is  an  excellent  daily 
exercise  for  both  young  and  old  at  the 
game.  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Been  Beagling? 

by  J.  MEYRICK  COLLEY 


Once  upon  a  time,  01'  Bre'r  Rabbit 
hopped  out  of  a  hollow  log.  For 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he 
occupied  himself  in  bustling  about  the 
nearby  fields.  By  that  time  he  was 
damned  glad  to  get  back  to  the  log. 

And  small  wonder.  Half  a  length  be- 
hind him,  and  well  on  the  pace,  clamored 
a  pack  of  those  sa wed-off,  hammered- 
down,  half-pint  replicas  of  Foxhounds, 
called  Beagles.  Bre'r  Rabbit  had  been 
beagling. 

Have  you  ever  been  beagling?  Which, 
by  the  by,  is  a  foolish  name  for  it,  I 
think.  Xo  man,  master  of  a  pack  of 
Foxhounds,  would  say  he  was  going 
"hounding."  It  wouldn't  occur  to  you 
to  inquire  of  the  owner  of  a  kennel  of 
fine  Setters  if  he  was  going  "setting." 
It  should  be  called  "rabbiting."  After 
all,  that's  what  it  is.  But  have  you. 
ever  ? 

Should  the  answer  be  no,  then,  you 
have  missed  a  bit.  A  pack  of  Beagles 
will  furnish  a  brand  of  sport  and 
pleasure  such  as  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  Sport  the  same  as  the  larger 
hounds ;  pleasure  unalloyed  with  argu- 
ment and  damage  claims,  and  inter- 
ference. 

A  statement  such  as  above  will,  to 
many,  smack  of  pure  heresy  and  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  sym- 
pathy. Three  years  ago,  before  I  broke 
up  my  own  pack  of  Foxhounds  and  gave 
them  away,  I  would  have  hoisted  my 
eyebrows  as  high  as  anyone.  But,  as  I 
see  it,  fox-hunting,  in  some  countries, 
has  simply  outlived  its  day. 

The  country  I  live  in  is  fine  as  a  man 
ever  rode  over.  Good  cover  but  not 
thick  to  interfere.  Rolling  but  not 
rough.  Good  footing  and  an  abundance 
of  native  red  fox.  All  of  which  is  well 
enough,  but  it  takes  more  than  mere 
country  for  fox-hunting.  People,  also, 
are  necessary — the  right  kind  of  people. 


The  old  places  are  being  cut  up  and 
new  people  are  moving  in.  Small  people 
on  small  farms.  People  who  put  up 
tight  wire  and  snarl  at  anyone  who 
openly  admits  to  an  effort  at  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  People  jealous  of  their 
rights.  People  that  believe  anyone  who 
has  more  than  they  have  should  have  it 
taken  away  from  them.  That  is  the  way 
it  is  with  me.  That,  to  a  great  or  less 
extent,  is  the  way  it  is  with  everyone 
who  hunts  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  that 
is  how  I  came  to  set  mv  Beagles. 

I am  glad,  now,  that  I  have  them.  My 
300  acres  wouldn't  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  the  operating  area  for  a  pack 
of  hounds  but  they  are  ample  for  the 
little  fellows.  When  the  hunting  urge 
comes  over  me,  I  can  get  some  tack  on  a 
saddle  pony,  round  up  a  hatful  of  these 
happy  little  hustlers,  and  have  a  full 
cry,  often-times.  before  I  get  out  of  the 
orchard. 

Following  Beagles  on  a  horse  may 
not  sound  very  orthodox,  but  it  is  fun. 
It  is  not  so  frazzling  easy  on  the  horse 
as  you  might  imagine,  either.  True 
enough,  there  are  none  of  those  great, 
spectacular,  write-it-up-in-a-magazine. 
hour  and  twenty  minute  points,  with 
horses  winded  and  half  the  field  scat- 
tered to  hell  and  gone,  but  anything 
fast  enough  to  catch  a  cotton-tail  rabbit 
in  an  open  field  will  give  a  saddle  pony 
something  to  think  about  even  in  the 
limited  area  of  a  mile  circle.  And  good 
Beagles  will  do  just  that. 

Seriously  though,  for  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  country,  any  country,  that 
is,  other  than  an  established  hunting 
country,  and  who  has  followed  hounds 
or  felt  that  he  would  like  to,  Beagles 
are  the  perfect  solution.  Easy  to  keep, 
inexpensive  to  maintain,  and  you  can 
hunt  them  when  you  like  and  quit  when 
you  please.   On  summer  evenings,  when 
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one  has  escaped  the  marts  of  trade  with 
an  hour  or  two  of  daylight  to  spare, 
a  pack  of  Beagles  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  in  brushing  away  the  cobwebs 
of  money-grubbing  smoke  and  noise  and 
heat. 

They  are  merry  little  fellows,  too. 
Much  more  enthusiastic  and  companion- 
able than        (Continued  on  page  75) 
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by  RICHARD  E.  GLENDINNING,  JR. 


It  has  never  been  truer  than  today 
that  "Four  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make."  Modern  wall-papers  have  seen 
to  that.  Many  color  combinations  and 
wide  choices  in  designs  have  made  our 
walls  mirrors  in  which  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  people  living  between  them. 

Since  the  day  when  the  caveman  cut 
crude  pictures  into  the  walls  of  his  cave, 
man  has  been  giving  life  to  his  sur- 
roundings by  decorating  his  walls.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  finely 
woven  tapestries,  as  did  the  feudal 
lords  in  their  medieval  castles ;  the  peas- 
ants had  to  resort  to  a  cheaper  substi- 
tute— painted  paper.  And  an  indus- 
try was  born. 

The  fashion  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury speeded  the  development  of  printed 
paper,  made  by  cutting  the  designs  into 
wooden  blocks.  Later,  pieces  of  colored 
paper  were  applied  to  the  walls,  filling 
in  the  outlines  of  the  designs,  but  little 
heed  was  paid  to  matching  colors.  Just 
as  with  many  other  forms  of  fine  art. 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Orient  for  the 
highly  decorated  papers  which  were 
made  up  into  sets  for  the  walls  of 
rooms. 

From  the  peasants,  to  the  merchant 
class,  to  the  nobility,  went  the  vogue  of 
wall-paper.  Today  its  price  is  scaled  so 
that  it  can  be  in  the  home  of  every  man. 

Many  interior  decorators  will  tell 
you  that  thev  base  the  entire  setting  of 
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their  rooms  on  the  choice  of  wall-paper 
made  by  their  clients,  for  there  must  be 
a  harmony  between  the  paper,  the 
furniture  coverings,  and  the  hangings. 
They  will  also  tell  you  that  the  paper 
may  either  dictate  the  period  of  the 
furniture  or  be  dictated  by  it.  Gar 
modernism  would  furnish  a  poor  back- 
drop for  antiques. 

There  are  basic  rules  for  the  selec- 
tion of  wall-paper  which,  if  remembered, 
may  prevent  the  day  when  you  begin  to 
wonder  why  vou  chose  the  paper  vou 
did. 


The  pattern  should  conform  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  room. 
Large,  bold  designs  may  make  a  small 
room  appear  to  be  smaller.  The  pat- 
tern should  tie  the  room  together — not 
bind  it. 

Color  should  establish  mood,  a  sooth- 
ing, quieting  effect  in  the  study,  and 
radiant  colors  in  the  breakfast  room, 
for  example. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  room  should 
be  predicated  by  the  color  of  the  walls. 

The  use  to  which  the  room  is  to  be 
put  should  weigh  heavily.  Halls  offer  a 
wide  choice  in  scenics,  floral  patterns 
or.  in  large  hallways,  bold  designs  and 
intense  colors.  Living  rooms  should  be 
friendly,  not  too  personal :  stimulating 
effects  belong  in  the  dining  room,  gaiety 
in  the  kitchen,  your  own  personality  in 
the  bedroom. 

Wall-paper,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  household  decoration,  offers 
ample  opportunity  for  ingenuity  in 
working  out  attractive  ensembles. 
Ideally,  each  room  should  flow  into  the 


IVaU-papcr  rightfully  fits  into 
our  series  on  American  craftsman- 
ship. The  designers,  and  manu- 
facturers, of  American  -call-paper 
are  treating  their  subject  icith  a 
hiph  degree  of  skill  and  insiqht. 
creating  papers  of  outstanding 
beauty  and  great  functional  pur- 
pose. 

Through  their  earnest  efforts, 
papers  can  noa'  be  found  to  en- 
hance every  possible  situation: 
patterns  blend  with  period  furni- 
ture, or  make  small  rooms  seem 
larger,  dark  rooms  sunnier;  or 
they  can  smooth  out  the  jagged 
corners  of  a  cut-up  room.  Tf'all- 
paper  can  mow  be  nashable,  fade- 
proof,  very  nearly  fool-proof. 


next.  The  ideal  isn't  difficult  to  reach 
and  yet  many  find  it  unattainable.  They 
choose  the  easy  ways  out,  either  by 
papering  their  living  rooms  the  same 
as  the  hallways  or  by  selecting  papers 
which  have  no  relationship.  The  first 
escape  is  monotonous ;  the  second  is 
discordant. 

Generally,  the  better  wall-paper  con- 
cerns offer  an  ensemble  group,  or  com- 
panion papers,  which  go  well  together. 
Each  paper  may  differ  from  the  others 
in  design  while  retaining  basic  colors  in 
common,  or  the  colors  may  vary  while 
some  clement  of  design  is  carried 
through  the  group.  The  buyer  may 
then  hit  upon  a  combination  for  adja- 
cent rooms  and  avoid  clash. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  unusual  designs  or 
bold  colors.  Too  many  who  are  re- 
decorating their  homes,  or  who  are 
planning  the  papers  for  a  new  one,  lose 
the  distinction  which  might  be  theirs  if 
they  would  only  be  willing  to  take  a 
chance.  There  can  be  no  sense  of  in- 
dividuality in  a  room  if  the  pattern  is 
like  that  in  other  homes  on  the  same 
street.  Wall-paper  manufacturers  who 
cater  to  the  above-average  income 
have  made  a  barrier  against  the  over- 
use of  one  design:  they  offer  a  wide 
variety  with  no  one  design  overstocked. 

A  boon  to  those  whose  furniture  is 
of  a  period,  rather  than  a  collection  of 
favorite  pieces  which  follow  no  particu- 
lar theme,  is  the  period  paper  which 
complements  the  furnishings. 

The  beautiful,  rich  colors  of  the  early 
English  furnitures  stand  out  against  a 
background  of  papers  which  imitate 
walnut  or  pine  or  those  which  appear 
to  be  rough  weaves :  there  are  plaids 
and  diagonals,  tapestry-like  wall-papers, 
and  Chinese  landscapes,  all  of  which 
lead  to  harmony  in  the  early  English 
home. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bright, 
simple  and  informal  papers  which  lend 
themselves  to  homes  of  earlv  American 


LLOYll 


This  floral  paper  of  Chinese  type  is  most  effective  in   this  formal  dining  room   with    its  Eighteenth-century 
mahogany ;  the  dark-painted  dado  makes  it  even  more  effective 


IMPERIAL 

In  this  dining  room  a  unique  and  bold  pattern  of  geometrical  design  blends  well  with  the  Eighteenth-century  table 

and  sideboard,  and  the  antique  Hitchcock  chairs 
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A  wall-paper  with  a  spirited  fox-hunting  scene  for  its  design  has  been  used  in  this 
powder  room;  it  would  be  effective  in  any  small,  cut-up,  room 


today  in  many  Twentieth  Century 
homes. 

America's  most  significant  role  in  the 
directing  of  wall-paper  designing  is  con- 
temporary. Modernism  can  be  traced 
to  many  nations,  but  here  in  America 
modern  design  has  been  put  on  a  prac- 
tical basis.  Our  artists  have  put  it  to 
work.  There  is  an  absence  of  garnish, 
an  emphasis  on  forthright  technique ; 
economy  of  line  has  cut  out  meaningless 
detail,  leaving  only  the  most  effective 
parts  of  the  design. 

Especially  popular  today  is  the  imi- 
tation of  fabrics.  There  are  herring- 
bones, rough  weaves,  and  basket  weave 
patterns.  To  form  a  setting  for  the 
clean-lined  furniture  which  is  in  the 
home  of  1941,  there  are  geometric  pat- 
terns, including  blocks  or  plaids,  and 
either  horizontal  or  vertical  stripes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
wall-paper  manufacturers  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  give  the  consumer 
good  designs  in  wide  variety.  And  sur- 
prisingly, they  can  offer  excellent  de- 
signs for  as  low  as  a  few  cents  a  roll. 
Needless  to  say,  the  quality  of  the  paper 
in  this  very  low  price  field  is  not  fool- 
proof but  it  is  an  indication  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  not  limiting 
craftsmanship  to  high  price  products. 

Though  the  potential  buyer  of  wall- 
paper feels  confident  that  he  is  getting 
the  best  for  his  money  if  he  buys 
through  a  good  concern,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  throwing  up  an 
additional  safeguard  which  will  protect 
the  buyer  from  paper  which  is  misrepre- 
sented. Working  with  the  wall-paper  in- 
dustry, the  Trade  Commission  is  adopt- 
ing a  standard  which  papers  will  be  re- 
quired to  live  up  to.  It  will  include  both 
the  washability  of  the  paper  and  its 
fastness  to  light  when  used  under  or- 
dinary conditions. 

Except  for  papers  used  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  bathroom,  there  are  few  wash- 
able papers  sold  which  have  the  hard 


theme.  Like  patchwork  quilts  which 
covered  our  grandmothers'  beds,  these 
papers,  some  of  polka  dots,  some  of  geo- 
metric designs,  others  of  stylized  flow- 
ers, have  a  flavor  of  informal  primness. 
Oriental  motifs  blend  well  with  Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton — 
Colonial  in  spirit. 

If  you  are  looking  for  papers  which 
will  help  you  carry  out  a  Spanish  theme, 
try  combining  the  strength  of  Spanish 
furniture  with  neutral  tones  of  salmon, 
yellow  or  blue.  They  are  warm  and 
light,  as  are  gay  plaids. 

The  grace  and  carefree  spirit  of  a 
minuet  can  be  captured  on  wall-papers 
which  blend  with  Eighteenth-century 
French.  Ribbon  bow-knots,  floral  gar- 
lands, streamers,  wreaths,  and  Chinese 
designs  reflect  the  reign  of  the  Louis. 
Militancy,  coming  with  the  eruption  of 
the  French  Government,  is  there  in  the 
Empire  j ,  riod.  Bold  and  brazen 
stripes,  torches,  stars,  were  all  the 
fashion  in  the  court  of  Napoleon — and 
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The  rather  elaborate,  floral  design  of  the  paper  in  this  room  shows  one  of  the 
handsome  modern  papers  which  American  manufacturers  are  producing 


BIRGE 


shiny  surface  associated  with  papers 
of  varnished  surfaces  we  were  so 
familiar  with  only  a  decade  ago.  The 
modern  washable  paper  appears  to  be 
no  different  from  ordinary  paper,  for 
the  secret  of  its  washahility  is  in  the 
paper  itself  and  not  on  the  surface.  We 
have  not  sacrificed  the  soft  tones  of  the 
true  water  colors. 

As  a  word  of  warning  however,  linn 
is  no  paper  made  which  will  permit  of 
the  removal  of  ink  spots  and  similar 
stains.  Secondly,  even  though  the  paper 
may  be  sold  as  washable,  it  must  be 
properly  hung  if  it  is  to  be  washed,  for 
if  moisture  seeps  between  the  joints 
where  one  sheet  of  paper  meets  another, 
the  under  surface  and  the  paste  will 
be  affected  and  the  paper  will  in  all 
probability  peel.  Accompanying  most 
papers  will  be  booklets  of  directions 
for  their  care.  Follow  the  directions 
carefully,  for  the  methods  recommended 
have  been  tried  in  laboratory  tests  and 
have  been  found  most  effective. 

You  may  be  sure  of  fine  quality,  uni- 
que patterns,  and  specialty  papers  from 
many  manufacturers  who  have  outlets 
all  over  the  country.  A  list  of  them 
would  certainly  include  the  Imperial 
Paper  and  Color  Co.,  the  United  Paper 
Co.,  the  Birge  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomas 
Strahan  Co.,  George  J.  Hunken  Co., 
Becker,  Smith  and  Page,  Sehmitz-Horn- 
ing,  and  Stamford,  perhaps  better 
known  under  its  trade-name  of  "Wal- 
crest." 

Each  of  these  has  either  a  specialty 
or  is  a  standout  for  quality  in  a  com- 
plete line — a  stock  which  has  a  range 
of  prices  from  commercial  papers  to 
those  fitted  to  homes  of  high  income. 

Imperial  is  one  of  those  which  carries 
a  complete  line  as  do  United  and  Becker, 
Smith  and  Page.  The  first  two  have 
large  plants  and  employ  many  excellent 
designers  who  are  planning  thousands 
of  new  designs  each  year.  Imperial's 
traditional,  or  period,  papers  are  noted. 
Becker,  Smith  and  Page,  though  not  as 


IMPERIAL 

Scenic  papers,  such  as  this,  give  feeling  of  spaciousness  and  combine  well  tvith  plain 
papers;  here  it  is  used  above  fireplace,  the  center  of  interest 


A  Venetian  blind  was  the  inspiration  for  this  unusual  wall-paper  design,  note  that 
horizontal  stripes  of  drapery  pattern  contrast  with  paper  pattern 


large  as  the  first  two,  is  an  excellent 
concern  which  makes  commercial,  as 
well  as  high-priced,  papers.  It  may  be 
chiefly  known  for  its  Currier  and  Ives 
papers  which  innovated  a  fashion  not 
too  many  years  ago. 

Birge  and  Strahan  are  two  of  the 
oldest  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  both 
specialize  in  Colonial  papers.  The  Birge 
company  has  become  well  known 
through  its  collection  of  Colonial  wall- 
papers which  came  from  the  walls  of 
early  American  homes ;  many  of  its  pres- 
ent designs  either  come  directly  from 
these  old  papers  or  are  based  on  them. 
As  pointed  out,  Strahan  emphasizes 
Colonial  papers  but  it  also  carries  an 
excellent  line  of  period  papers.  Strahan 
appears  to  be  more  interested  in  using 
early  wall-papers  as  a  background  for 
modern  American  living  rather  than  as 
a  definite  period  in  American  deco- 
ration. 

Hunken      (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Red  Umbrella  Selling 


by  MERTOTS  MOORE 


There  is  a  remarkable  little 
magazine  named  "Printers'  Ink" 
which  is  often  called  the  Bible  of 
the  advertising  profession.  Re- 
cently, there  appeared  in  it  an 
article  by  Merton  Moore  of  Car- 
nation Milk  Company  so  aimed  at 
the  Country  Life  audience  that 
ice  asked  for  permission  to  re- 
print it.  This  permission,  cheer- 
fully given  by  both  author  and 
publisher,  is  hereby  gratefully 
ack  noxcledged. 


You  may  raise  hogs,  oranges,  pota- 
toes, or  kangaroos.  But  regardless 
of  how  well  you  do  it,  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  must  sell  them.  That  is 
the  period,  please  note,  when  most  farm 
problems  occur.  Of  course  you  wouldn't 
think  so  to  read  the  bulletins.  They 
offer  means  and  methods  of  combating 
rust,  ticks,  and  coccidiosis ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  the  chapter  on  selling  in 
most  cases  is  totally  absent. 

I  graduated  from  an  Agricultural 
College.  Since  then  I've  interviewed  sev- 
eral hundred  Agricultural  College  grad- 
uates. None  of  us  ever  took  a  course  in 
this  all-important  "ultimate"  which 
faces  every  farmer  as  his  major  prob- 
lem. No!  Selling  is,  in  fact,  slighted, 
blighted,  and  misunderstood  by  most 
farm  people. 

Take,  for  example,  my  father-in-law, 
John  de  Lancey,  whose  excellent  farm 
was  located  near  Elgin,  111.  He  was  a 
grand  man,  an  unusually  good  farmer, 
a  hard  worker,  and  as  able  a  manager 
as  I  ever  met.  But,  as  the  years  passed, 
his  income  grew  less  and  less  compared 
to  his  expense  until,  discouraged,  he  al- 
most went  out  of  business. 

It  wasn't  crop  failures,  diseases,  ex- 
travagance, or  overhead  that  ruined 
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him.  It  was  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  sell. 

It  was  John  de  Lancey  who  uncon- 
sciously illustrated  to  me,  many  years 
ago,  a  most  common  violation  of  one 
principle  of  basic  farm  selling.  We  were 
looking  at  a  trim  young  Holstein  bull 
calf.  It  was  excellent  in  type,  of  out- 
standing quality,  beautifully  marked, 
well-grown.  John  was  proud  of  it.  and 
well  he  might  have  been,  for  it  came 
from  one  of  the  best  cows  of  one  of  the 
best  families  he  had  ever  owned. 

"What  do  you  think  it's  worth?"  he 
asked,  after  we  had  weighed  all  the  evi- 
dence as  to  type  and  breeding. 

"I'd  say  "about  $500."  I  replied. 
Whereupon  my  father-in-law  began  to 
shake  with  that  silent,  interior  laughter 


so  characteristic  of  him  when  he  was 
heartily  amused. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  inquired. 
"Too  little?" 

"Too  little !"  he  chuckled,  "Too  little ! 
— I  wish  somebody  would  offer  me  half 
that  amount."  And  then  he  grew  sober — 

"I  expect  he's  worth  it  at  that,"  he 
muttered  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 
But  folks  in  this  neighborhood  don't 
appreciate  breeding.  I'll  be  lucky  to  get 
$100  for  him." 

My  father-in-law  proved  a  good 
prophet.  The  bull  sold  for  $75. 

In  those  days  I  was  a  county  agent 
in  Wisconsin.  Had  anyone  suggested  I 
was  to  make  my  living  during  the  next 
twenty  years  selling  cattle.  I  would 
either  have  branded  him  insane,  would 
have  grown  weak  at  the  thought. 

I  have  always  been  a  little  afraid  of 
people.  Moreover,  it  was  my  belief  that 
a  salesman  had  to  be  fearless  and  tough. 

I  could  milk,  harness  a  horse,  plow, 
or  pitch  hay  with  fair  efficiency.  Soils, 
fertilizers,  livestock,  grain,  and  fruit 
were  subjects  I  could  discuss  with  the 
average.  But  selling  was  such  an  elusive 
procedure.  Oh,  no !  It  was  not  for  me. 

In  1918,  the  State  Authorities  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  asked  the  county  agents 
to  put  on  a  pure-bred  bull  cam- 
paign. I  knew  my  county  quite  well, 
had  an  idea  where  good  young  bulls  were 
available  and  where  they  were  needed, 
and  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  1918.  I  dis- 
covered I  had  been  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  moving,  on  an  average, 
one  pure-bred  bull  per  day  during  the 
campaign. 

Result?  An  organization  in  Chicago, 
with  dairy  farms  in  Wisconsin  and 
Washington,  offered  me  a  job. 

"You  are  to  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Difficult  to  Plant  Locations 


About  every  home  there  are  awkward 
places  which  cry  out  for  disguise  of 
some  kind,  and  frequently  these  other- 
wise dreary  spots  yield  beautifully  to 
the  placing  of  plants;  may  even  become 
beauty  spots  instead  of  eyesores. 

On  this  page  are  a  few  suggestions 
for  planting  common,  but  difficult,  situ- 
ations :  for  instance,  nothing  is  blanker 
than  a  blank  wall,  but  as  a  background 
for  a  wrought  iron  stand  with  plants 


in  creamy  white  pots  (upper  left), 
making  an  elaborate  formal  pattern, 
nothing  is  more  effective  than  such  an 
unbroken  surface. 

Upper  right :  Potted  plants  here  aug- 
ment the  planting  around  a  garden  pool. 
The  character  of  this  setting  can  be 
changed  as  often  as  your  whim  changes 
.  .  .  and  as  long  as  the  potted  plants 
hold  out. 

A  dusty  alley  and  shamefaced  back- 


yard have  been  changed  into  an  inti- 
mate garden  (lower  left)  by  a  floor  of 
red  brick,  curving  walk,  hollow  tile  wall, 
wooden  gate  repeating  the  pattern  of 
the  wall,  and  plenty  of  hardy  shade-lov- 
ing plants. 

When  a  garden  gate's  plain  face 
looks  like  just  another  back  door,  give 
it  a  patterned  surface  with  narrow 
strips  of  lath  (lower  right).  It  then  be- 
comes an  important  garden  feature. 
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The  Horseshoe 
and  the  Banker 


by  JACK  WWMER 


The  once  tumble -down  main  dwelling  of  Horseshoe  Ranch, 
after  the  Jl  idmers  restored  it 


*4\^ou're  all  wrong  on  this  horse 
A  business,  young  fellow,"  said  a 
well-meaning  friend  of  the  family. 
"You've  put  the  cart  before  the  horse ; 
you  can't  blandly  announce  that  you're 
going  to  raise  Thoroughbreds  and  calm- 
ly start  doing  it.  That  sort  of  plaything 
takes  years  of  preparation,  years  of 
sacrifice." 

"What  sort  of  preparation?"  I  wanted 
to  know. 

"Mainly  the  making  of  money — in  a 
legitimate  business."  He  drew  luxuriant- 
ly on  his  expensive  Havana.  "Go  get 
yourself  a  good  position,  make  your 
pile,  and  when  you  retire  you  can  buy  a 
nice  little  country  place  like  mine. 
What's  more  you'll  be  able  to  stand 
your  losses.  Now,  take  me,  for  instance." 
I  idly  watched  the  straining  of  his  vest 
buttons.  "I  started  back  in  " 

While  I  listened  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  the  highly  dramatized  story  of 
his  prosaic  life,  I  remembered  that  he 
hadn't  enjoyed  one  of  his  factories'  mil- 
lions of  pairs  of  shoes,  the  source  of  the 
necessary  cash  for  this  delightful  coun- 
try place  where  he  dabbled  with  a  hand- 
ful of  pure-bred  animals. 

But  I  didn't  want  to  raise  horses  for 
a  hobby ;  I  intended  to  make  them  pay 
their  way.  The  prospect  of  spending  the 
next  30  years  working  in  a  business  I 
didn't  like  did  terrific  things  to  my  di- 
gestion. Mental  protests  rose  on  every 
side.  Who  would  guarantee  that  I  was 
going  to  be  a  success  in  anv  business? 


Who  would  guarantee  that  I  would  live 
another  30  years?  My  code  was  very 
simple:  Do  what  you  want — xow.  Yet 
I  had  come  for  advice,  and  I  made  a 
pretense  of  taking  it. 

"What  work  would  you  suggest?"  I 
asked,  emerging  from  my  reverie  as  the 
lengthy  tale  ended. 

"Off-hand,  I'd  suggest  banking,"  was 
his  reply.  "You've  the  right  connections 
and  in  a  few  years  you'll  work  up  to  a 
point  where  you'll  be  able  to  start  think- 
ing of  a  small  farm  somewhere." 

axkixg?"  The  thought  of  being 
cooped  up  was  horrifying.  "Not 
for  me."  I  stated  as  I  rose.  "I'll  spend 
plenty  of  time  in  banks  from  now  on. 
but  not  behind  the  teller's  window.  I'll 
be  on  the  customer's  side  of  the  loan 
department  and  heaven  help  the  inter- 
est!" 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  gravely.  "But 
don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you — better 
horsemen  than  you  have  gone  broke : 
banking  is  the  nation's  backbone." 

All  this  was  seven  years  ago.  and  last 
week  I  formed  a  magnificent  procession 
of  one  and  marched  into  our  local  bank. 
Here  I  paid  off  the  last  of  the  mort- 
gage, with  interest,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  friendly  cashier  who  had  lent 
money  on  what  some  of  his  directors 
termed  a  "poor  risk". 

Oh.  what  a  day !  I  celebrated  my  fi- 
nancial independence,  then  drove  out  of 
the  little  town  of  Julesburg.  Col.,  three 


miles  due  west  to  the  driveway  of  our 
Horseshoe  Ranch. 

"There  she  is,  Badgy,"  I  addressed 
the  mongrel  bitch  that  sat  beside  me. 
"She's  all  ours — every  one  of  those  75 
horses — every  one  of  those  2000  acres." 

Badgy  beat  a  staccato  on  the  seat  of 
the  old  wagon,  and  then,  seeing  her  mis- 
tress cantering  down  the  lane  towards 
us,  she  let  out  a  joyful  bark. 

Doris,  my  wife,  partner,  nursery  as- 
sistant, and  all-around  hired-man,  with- 
out pay.  pulled  her  mare  up  beside  the 
car  and  bounded  to  the  ground. 

"We  can  have  her!"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. "Ed  just  called  today  that  he'll 
take  300  for  the  Wildare  mare.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?" 

"Sure — sure,"  I  told  her.  "But  I've 
just  cleaned  up  our  debts.  What  are  we 
going  to  use  for  monev?" 

"Oh.  I  fixed  that,"  she  laughed.  "Ed 
says  he'll  take  our  note." 

I  let  out  a  low  groan.  Well.  I  assured 
myself,  the  Horseshoe  had  been  clear 
for  practically  an  hour,  and  the  Wildare 
mare  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  broodmare  band.  Besides,  after 
seven  years  of  debt.  I  wouldn't  have 
known  how  to  act  without  the  bank  or 
some  mortgage-holder  as  my  silent  part- 
ner. 

Yet  it  hadn't  been  quite  as  simple  as 
it  sounds.  Handicapped  by  an  anaemic 
pocket-book,  we  had  to  find  a  farm  that 
would  call  for  a  small  cash  outlay,  yet 
would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  us  at 
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least  sonic  of  the  essentials  for  our 
plans. 

Seven  years  ago,  out  on  the  Colorado 
prairies,  we  found  what  we  thought  to 
be  such  a  place.  The  initial  payment 
was  within  our  reach,  the  locale  was 
good,  yet  the  picture  that  the  ranch 
ottered  was  more  than  a  hit  staggering. 
A  tumhled-down  set  of  shacks  under  a 
blazing  prairie  sun,  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand acres  of  ahused  pasture;  senile 
fences  lay  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and 
the  corrals  and  paddocks  were  one  mass 
of  tangled  wire. 

However,  samples  of  the  soil  sent  to 
the  state  experimental  station  showed  a 
desirable  analysis ;  thirteen  varieties  of 
native  grasses  were  found  in  the  hills, 
and  though  the  pastures  had  been  eaten 
into  the  ground,  we  knew  they  needed 
only  proper  care  to  produce  abundant 
feed. 

The  South  Platte  River  cut  through 
the  meadow,  there  were  fresh  water  wells 
dotting  the  pastures,  and  though  the 
huildings  resembled  a  movie  set  for 
"Grapes  of  Wrath",  they  were  well- 
constructed  and  could  be  made  suitable 
for  both  our  future  stock  and  our- 
selves. 

UTt's  like  this,  Jack,"  Doris  pointed 
A  out  in  her  usual  "now,  look  here" 
attitude.  "If  the  place  had  been  nicely 
kept,  if  the  fences  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, we  couldn't  begin  to  afford  it." 

True,  how  true !  And  so,  being  inex- 
perienced in  the  remodelling  business,  we 
jumped  in  with  both  feet. 

Financial  necessity  demanded  we  do 
considerable  of  the  work,  and  we  dis- 
covered hidden  talents  in  the  art  of 
plumbing,  carpentry,  stone  masonry, 
and  allied  crafts.  As  for  paddock  and 
corral  fences,  we  discovered  that  "na- 
tive" lumber  could  be  had  for  less  than 
$25  per  thousand,  and  if  the  boards 
were  worked  in  before  they  had  com- 
pletely dried  out  there  was  no  warping. 

And  so  the  Horseshoe  grew.  Mares, 
hoth  Thoroughbred  and  Halfbred,  with 
good  size  and  ample  bone  were  pur- 
chased and  bred  to  our  Remount  stal- 
lion, Pillory  (winner  of  the  Belmont 
and  Preakness  and  the  sire  of  many  fine 
hunters),  and  before  the  buildings  were 
completely  remodelled,  our  first  crop  of 
foals  made  their  gangly  appearance. 

Time  simply  flew.  The  weanlings  were 
yearlings  before  the  paddocks  were  fin- 
ished, and  as  I  tacked  the  last  of  the 
shingles  onto  the  garage  roof,  the  year- 
lings were  two-year-olds  and  ready  for 
light  work. 

A  day's  search  uncovered  a  small 
breaking-cart  in  a  neighboring  loft,  and 
soon  the  two-year-olds  were  broken  to 
drive.  This  was  followed  by  breaking  to 
saddle,  and  a  summer's  walking.  The 
colts  were  never  permitted  to  get  off  a 
walk,  and  the  sand  hills  to  the  west  were 
ideal  for  developing  leg  muscles. 

As  the  two-year-olds  came  along  in 
their  training,  buyers  started  making 
their  appearance — and  high  time,  too, 


when  one  considered  the  depleted  treas- 
ury. A  shipment  of  four  head  to  Cali- 
fornia started  the  hall  rolling,  then  two 
were  sold  to  southern  Colorado,  and 
two  more  found  a  happy  home  with 
M.  T.  Williams  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gradually  the  name  began  to  spread, 
and  before  the  summer's  end  we  had 
sold  all  the  two-year-olds  that  we  had 
listed  for  sale. 

A  few  young  fillies  were  reserved  for 
broodmares,  along  with  two  geldings 
that  we  kept  for  our  own  mounts.  The 
animals  sold  were  green-broke  to  ride 
and  drive,  and  were  prospective  hunters 
and  polo  ponies.  Everything  had  been 
broken  to  the  hackamore,  the  polo  pros- 


pects accustomed  to  stick  and  ball,  the 
hunter  prospects  worked  for  short 
periods  of  time  in  the  Hitchcock  pen 
and  at  hopping  two-foot  solid  jumps 
loose  and  without  rider. 

As  we  went  merrily  on  our  ignorant 
wa}',  many  unforeseen  problems  popped 
up,  and  numerous  changes  were  made  in 
our  tentative  plans.  Two  hours  spent 
watching  a  neighbor  vainly  attempting 
to  load  a  four-year-old  into  his  trailer 
was  the  inspiration  of  one  of  our  train- 
ing schemes. 

Previous  to  this  all  weaners  were 
broken  to  lead,  taught  to  stand  while 
having  their  feet  rasped,  and  to  trust 
the  man-ani-   ( Continued  on  page  60 ) 
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True  Confessions 
of  a  Wildfowler 

by  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


Mont  wildfowlers  suffer  from  a  lim- 
ited form  of  amnesia.  They  are 
unable  to  recall  miseries  endured  on 
previous  occasions  when,  at  4:00  a.m., 
they  rose  from  warm  beds  and  stumbled 
into  the  howling  darkness  of  a  winter 
morning  to  enjoy  the  royal  sport  of 
wildfowling. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  he  has 
reached  a  plane  of  evolution  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  run  of  wildfowlers. 
but  it  would  seem  so,  for  each  wildfowl 
season  finds  me  nervous,  depressed  and 
apprehensive  rather  than  in  a  mood  of 
gay,  excited  anticipation. 

I  remember  all  too  clearly  the  tribu- 
lations and  sufferings  of  past  seasons 
and  vision  those  which  I  must  now  en- 
dure. As  someone  has  said  about  the 
woodcock,  whose  eyes  are  placed  prac- 


tically on  top  of  its  head,  ''I  can  at  the 
same  time  see  where  I  have  been  and, 
God  help  me,  where  I  am  going." 

Neither  of  my  parents  were  wild- 
fowlers. and  I  can  find  no  taint  in  our 
blood  for  generations  back.  If  there 
were  wildfowlers  here  and  there,  the  un- 
seemly trait  has  been  discreetly  omitted 
in  our  genealogy.  All  I  know  is  that  on 
a  bleak  November  day  many  years  ago 
I  found  myself  sitting  with  my  backside 
in  two  inches  of  ice  water  in  a  marsh,  a 
gale  whistling  through  the  cattails  driv- 
ing tiny  pellets  of  sleet  before  it.  I  had 
never  been  so  cold.  Fowl  were  passing 
and  I  was  shooting  at  the  innocent  flat- 
footed  creatures.  I  had  no  apprehension 
at  the  time  that  the  aberration  would 
become  chronic. 

From  time  to  time.  I  have  been  im- 


pelled to  write  glowing,  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  my  adventures  in  the  royal 
sport  of  wildfowling.  In  them  appears 
no  hint  of  hardship,  exhaustion  and 
hunger.  If  my  hypocrisy  led  others  to 
forsake  comfortable  homes  to  take  up 
wildfowling.  I  ask  pardon.  I  intend  now 
to  write  a  veracious  account  of  a  single 
typical  adventure. 

It  is  late  evening  at  a  wildfowling 
lodge.  A  dozen  other  wildfowlers  have 
taken  themselves  off  to  their  rooms, 
having  drunk  the  last  of  my  pneumonia 
specific,  and  I  am  preparing  for  bed. 

My  thoughts  are  upon  the  approach- 
ing ordeal ;  the  incredible  carliness  of 
4  :00  a.  m.  ;  the  cruel  impact  of  the  icy 
air  upon  my  naked  flesh,  only  slightly 
ameliorated  by  the  horsehair  underwear 
offered  for  sale  to  wildfowlers  bv  clerks 
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ill  sporting-goods  stores,  who  do  no 
wildfowling. 

I  reflect  upon  the  grim  husiness  of 
shaving  with  numbed  hands,  a  dull  blade 
and  ice  water,  which  at  least  deduces 
hemorrhages. 

I  think  about  breakfast.  I  have  writ- 
ten twaddle  about  the  delights  of  the 
gunner's  breakfast — the  aroma  of  hot 
coffee,  the  appetizing  hot  wheat  cakes, 
count rv  sausage  and  golden  syrup — so 
I  can't  blame  others  for  similar  un- 
truths. 

As  I  compose  my  limbs  for  restless 
slumber.  I  know  that  the  breakfast  will 
probably  be  stone  cold  and  that  I  won't 
be  able  to  eat  it  ;  my  gustatory  proc- 
esses do  not  report  for  duty  until  7  MO 

A.  II. 

.Mine  are  stubborn  Vermont  gusta- 
tory processes  well  aware  of  their  rights. 
If  I  get  up  at  4:00  a.  m.  to  go  duck- 
shooting,  that  is  my  look-out — not 
theirs.  At  7 :30  they'll  be  on  hand  and 
by  that  time  I'll  be  far  away  over  the 
fen  in  a  blind,  half-frozen,  with  nothing 
to  eat  but  cat-tails  and  other  marsh 
vegetation  of  which  the  blind  is  con- 
structed. 

Before  I  sleep.  I  dump  my  duffle  out 
of  the  duffle  bag — that  monstrous  stig- 
ma, the  possession  of  which  brands  one 
as  a  wildfowler,  hopeless,  helpless  and 
well  nigh  witless — one  condemned  to  an- 
nual vacations  in  the  haunts  of  ducks, 
frogs,  mud  turtles  and  willets,  but  who 
lac  ks  the  ability  of  the  duck  and  the  wil- 
lct  to  fly  out  of  there,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  frog  and  the  turtle  to  dig  themselves 
into  the  mud  and  sleep  until  warmer 
weather. 

I  know  that  at  4 :00  a.  m.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  dress  for  the  royal  sport 
of  wildfowling.  I  shall  have  to  try  again 
to  find,  sartorially,  that  microscopic 
point  between  0+  and  0—.  If  I  fail  to 
put  on  enough  garments,  the  cold  airs 
of  the  wintry  marsh  will  stop  my  circu- 
lation and  I'll  freeze  to  death;  just  one 
undershirt  too  many,  and  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  my  protective  layers 
will  stop  my  circulation  and  I'll  die 
of  it. 

I  fall  into  a  coma  and  dream  that 


All  the  decoys  you  put  out  are  shifted 
four  inches  by  your  guide 


I  am  condemned  to  get  up  early  and  go 
thick  shooting;  upon  awakening,  in  the 
bitter  darkness,  I  find  that  the  dream 
has  become  a  reality.  There,  when  I 
turn  on  the  light,  is  the  excoriating 
underwear,  the  ice  water,  the  razor 
and  all  the  numbing,  cumbrous,  un- 
wieldy, ponderous  and  inefficient  gear 
of  the  complete  wildfowler.  I  shave, 
dress  and  stumble  to  breakfast  with 
bloody  icicles  and  balls  of  frozen  lather 
clinging  to  my  ears. 

Beyond  the  breakfast  table,  the  grim- 
faced  guide  waits  inexorably.  I  hired 
him,  paid  him  and  now,  by  God,  I've  got 
him,  or  he's  got  me.  Our  union  is  not  a 
long  acquaintanceship  and  mutual  ad- 
miration ripened  to  friendship.  It  has 
been  arranged  hy  a  go-between. 

Until  this  moment  I  have  never  seen 
John,  nor  has  John  seen  me.  We  gaze 
at  one  another  without  enthusiasm. 
For  the  ensuing  ten  hours,  we  are  in- 
dentured each  to  the  other,  and  know 
the  test  that  ten  hours  in  a  duck  blind 


You    can't   lay   your   burden    dozen  just 
because  your  boot  has  come  off 


will  put  upon  our  union.  There  is  no 
divorce  in  a  duck  blind.  Death  of  one 
partv  due  to  cold,  drowning,  or  acci- 
dental shooting,  cannot  separate  us  ;  the 
survivor  is  bound  by  the  wildfowlers' 
code  to  drag  the  carcass  of  his  galley 
mate  back  to  the  clubhouse  before  he 
can  call  it  a  day. 

Even  when  I  am  not  engaged  in  wild- 
fowling,  I  do  not  like  to  be  hurried  at 
breakfast,  even  a  breakfast  that  I  don't 
want  to  eat.  My  guide,  however,  man- 
ages wordlessly  to  impress  me  with  a 
sense  of  the  urgent  need  of  haste.  A  well 
man  couldn't  eat  my  fried  egg,  I  know, 
but  if  eating  that  egg  will  postpone 
the  next  process  in  the  chain  of  events, 
damned  if  I  won't  take  a  whack  at  it. 

Other  wildfowlers  come  in  and  sit 
down  under  the  cold  light  over  the 
breakfast  table,  and  I  observe  with 
curious  detachment  that  now,  when  it  is 
too  late — now,  with  their  guides  waiting 
each  to  claim  his  victim,  now  they  re- 
member what  it  felt  like  the  last  time 
they  got  up  at  4:00  a.m.  to  go  wild- 
fowling. 

They  were  blithe  and  gay  at  dinner 


A.    BON  YUN  PHOTOS 

Sometimes  you   can  go   to  the   blind  by 
boat,  but  often  you  have  to  xvadc 


last  night  and  will  be  again  tonight, 
but  they're  a  sullen,  hang-dog,  mono- 
syllabic crew  at  breakfast.  If  any  are 
writers  on  the  sport  of  wildfowling — 
and  I  perceive  one  among  the  company 
who  has  a  guilty  surreptitious  look 
about  him — he  will  put  four  or  five 
paragraphs  in  his  next  story  descriptive 
of  the  evenings  before  the  open  fire 
when  the  wildfowlers,  a  jolly  crowd,  are 
cleaning  their  guns,  drinking  steaming 
rum  and  whisky  punches  and  relating 
anecdotes  of  greater  days  of  wildfowl- 
ing. He'll  dissertate  on  the  wondrous 
fare  offered  the  merry  group  at  break- 
fast. I've  done  it  myself  on  occasion. 

And  there  is  one  who,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, I  identify  as  the  plump  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  looking,  in  his  liver-colored  hip 
boots  and  oilskin  jacket,  very  much  like 
a  fresh  water  mussel  which  has  managed 
to  swim  out  from  his  shell. 

Mindful  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
the  French  nobility  bumping  along  in 
the  tumbrils  of  the  Revolution,  I  try  a 
merry  quip  with  Mr.  Peabody.  I  tell 
him  that,  in  liver-colored  hip  boots  and 
oilskin  jacket,  he  looks  very  much  like 
a  fresh  water  mussel  which  has  swam  out 
of  its  shell.  Mr.  Peabody's  retort  is  not 
that  of  a  French  nobleman — in  a  tum- 
bril, with  ladies,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Peabody,  I  note,  is  an  adherent 
of  the  School  of  Laminated  Dressing 
for  the  sport  of  wildfowling.  A  clerk  in 
a  sporting-goods  shop  who  had  never 
heard  a  fowling  piece  fired  in  anger, 
seen  a  wild  duck,  or  felt  winds  from  the 
Polar  ice  cap,  must  have  told  Mr.  Pea- 
body that  the  secret  of  keeping  warm 
in  a  duck  blind  lay  in  putting  on  thir- 
teen thin  layers  of  garments.  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  Peabody's  dressing  operations 
resemble  those  of  Salome  except  that 
the  girl  had  a  higher  rate  of  metabol- 
lism,  and  stopped  at  seven ;  Mr.  Pea- 
body goes  on  until  he  has  thirteen  layers 
of  shirts  and  undergarments.  The  top 
layer  is  of  waterproof  material  and  can- 
not be  penetrated  by  a  light  fog. 

Mr.  Binbod,  another  wildfowler  seated 
at  the  next  table  in  utter  gloom  and 
dejection,  is  a  follower  of  the  Inverted 
Veneer  System  ( Continued  on  page  76) 
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Gentlemen,  Mount  Your  Cattle 


by  ROBERT  BECKER  PHILLIPS,  JR. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  point-to- 
point.  It  begat  the  flagged  timber 
race.  Which  in  turn  begat  the  brush 
race.  Which  begat  the  hurdle  race.  And 
these  are  the  races  of  the  hunt  meetings. 

To  some  200,000  fans— probably  the 
wealthiest  and  most  knowledgeable 
clique  following  any  sport  in  America 
—the  be-all  and  end-all  of  hunt  racing 
is  the  circuit  which  opens  this  month  in 
Carolina  and  will  close  in  November 
after  a  tour  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  an  assortment  of  states  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

To  the  solid  American  hunting  man, 
the  beginning  is  still  the  beginning.  The 
point-to-point  came  first,  and  it  remains 
first  in  his  heart.  He  looks  toward 
spring  as  the  time  when  the  chase,  alas, 
comes  to  a  close,  and  he  will  have  his 
last  fling  astride  that  favorite  hunter 
in  a  bang-up  race  against  other  hunting 
men,  anxious  to  settle  the  question  of 
whose  horse  can  run  fastest,  jump  best 
and  show  the  most  "bottom"  over  a  fair 
piece  of  hunting  country. 

The  lucky  chap  who  finds  his  best 
horse  in  top  form  may  make  a  season 
of  it,  entering  races  at  all  the  neighbor- 
ing hunts,  kicking  around  from  one 
state  to  the  other,  getting  a  taste  of  the 
other  fellow's  fences  and  fields  and  per- 
haps a  bite  of  his  sod.  A  campaigner 
of  this  stripe  will  inevitably  point  to- 
ward the  Foxhunter's  Challenge  Cup 
which  has  been  established  as  a  co-fea- 
ture with  the  Little  Grand  held  in  April 
in  Maryland's  National  timber  race  in 
Green  Spring  Valley. 

The  Challenge  Cup  course  and  condi- 
tions were  designed  to  be  the  model  for 
all  others.  The  race  was  inaugurated 
only  last  year  and  was  virtually  ideal, 
although  a  few  perfectionist  devotees  of 
the  point-to-point  feel  that  one  or  two 
small  items  might  be  improved. 

The  existence  of  such  a  Cup  event, 
however,  shows  that  the  revival  of  point- 
to-point  racing — the  sport  had  been 
long  dead  in  this  countrv  before  the 


early  '30's — has  assumed  a  permanent 
aspect.  Each  year  new  hunts  are  added 
to  the  roster  of  point-to-point  meetings. 
Since  the  Warrenton  Hunt  put  the 
game  on  its  feet  again  by  two  successive 
meetings  held  in  a  maximum  of  rain  and 
enthusiasm,  no  hunt  that  has  staged  a 
point-to-point  for  its  members  and 
guests  has,  to  my  knowledge,  dropped 
out  of  the  picture  afterward.  One  taste 
of  this  heady  draught,  and  foxhunters 
are  addicts  for  life. 

Four  vears  ago,  in  a  passionate  burst 


Finish    of    Warrenton    Hunt's  point-to- 
point,  Gerald  Webb,  Jr.,  xcinning 


of  optimism  and  inexperience,  I  poured 
a  magazine  piece  prescribing  a  formula, 
complete  with  directions  on  the  handle, 
for  nourishing  the  reborn  point-to- 
point  races.  The  thesis  of  this  essay 
was  that  high  weights  (or  equality  of 
weights  if  a  meeting  has  lightweight, 
middleweight  and  heavyweight  events) 
long  distances  and  a  few  directional 
flags  to  help  the  stranger  or  novice 
would  be  sound  practice  at  all  meetings. 
Surprisingly,  this  prediction  has  proved 
correct,  and  more  thoughtful  analysts 
have  later  divined  other  methods  of  im- 
provement. 

A  few  hunts  still  stick  to  the  princi- 
ple "What  was  good  enough  for  grand- 
pappy  is  good  enough  for  me."  They 
stage  races  at  catchweights,  scorn  flags 
of  any  sort,  and  let  the  distance  be 
about  what  a  rider  can  make  of  it,  get- 
ting from  one  point  to  the  other  and 
home  again  as  best  he  knows  how.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  original  form  of  the 
point-to-point.  Men  mounted  their  best 
hunters,  assembled  at  a  point,  agreed 
to  go  to  another  point  and  return.  Each 
man  picked  his  own  panels,  rode  his  own 
line  in  his  own  way.  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost. 

The  old-timers  brief  for  this  form  is 
that  it  retains  all  the  informality,  native 
flavor,  tax  upon  the  ingenuity,  and  gen- 
eral what-the-hell  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  point-to-point  from  the. 
serious  business  of  timber  or  brush  rac- 
ing. This  is  true.  I  can  remember, 
however,  riding  a  point-to-point  over  a 
flagged  course  when  there  was  infor- 
mality of  the  sort  that  allows  the 
starter  to  call  "Gentlemen,  mount  your 
cattle,"  much  flavor  of  native  cuss- 
words,  sufficient  tax  upon  the  ingenuity 
in  avoiding  collisions  with  riders  who 
swerved  all  over  the  lot,  and  a  spirit 
best  expressed  by  frequent  Comanche 
yells  which  rent  the  air  as  the  boys 
rattled  around  the  course. 

I  agree  that  too  much  regulation  can 
sa]  the  buoyancy  from  any  enterprise 
(take  a  look  at  the  Stock  Exchange), 
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but  u  certain  amount  of  control  merely 
insures  that  all  starters  will  have  an 
equal  chance  and  therefore  a  better  out- 
ing. To  let  a  sixteen-vear-old  boy 
weighing  105  pounds  go  away  from  the 
post  for  a  six  mile  jaunt  across  country 
beside  a  40-year-old  man  riding  at  ISO 
pounds  may  be  fun  for  the  kid,  but  is  it 
horse  racing? 

To  turn  a  stranger  loose  in  a  for- 
eign hunting  country  and  ask  him  to 
find  his  way,  on  even  terms,  with  chaps 
who  hunt  the  territory  three  days  a 
week,  eight  months  a  year,  and  live 
there  the  other  four  months,  doesn't 
strike  me  as  an  even  break.  Still,  stran- 
gers and  heavyweights  have  won  these 
races,  and,  somehow,  they  seem  to  supply 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  laughs  be- 
cause people  are  forever  getting  lost  or 
riding  over  cattle  gates  or  rolling  into 
blind  ditches,  which  is  funny  so  long  as 
you  don't  happen  to  be  it. 

The  goal  of  the  leading  tack-room 
philosophers  now  devoting  their  cere- 
brations to  the  point-to-point  question 
is  to  devise  a  means  of  making  each 
race  approximate,  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  staged,  the  "run  of  the  year" 
for  the  hunt  operating  in  that  particu- 
lar territory.  According  to  these  sages, 
the  "run  of  the  year"  would  be  a  six 
mile  point  at  a  fast  hunting  clip,  over 
some  of  the  best  galloping  fields,  stiffest 
fences  and  fairly  tricky  in-and-outs  or 
streams,  ditches,  banks,  whatever  may 
be  the  speciality  of  the  house  to  test  a 
good  hunter. 

The  double-dome  thinkers  who  tackle 
this  problem  are  at  variance,  to  put 
it  passively,  about  the  matter  of  weights. 
Those  who  ride  the  races  like  to  start 
at  even  weights  with  their  competitors. 
The  committees  sometimes  think  it  is  a 
great  bother  to  haul  out  a  scale  and 
have  a  clerk  of  the  course  keep  records. 
The  riders'  opinions  seemed  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  Foxhunters'  Challenge 
Cup,  where  a  weight  level  of  180  pounds 
was  fixed  for  all,  overweight  allowed. 

In  the  matter  of  distance  there  seems 
to  be  some  harmony.  Most  committees, 
and  riders,  feel  that  a  race  of  more  than 
six  miles  is  apt  to  be  too  tough  on  man 
and  horse,  especially  if  the  race  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  "closed"  hunting  season 
when  neither  is  apt  to  be  super-fit.  A 
race  of  less  than  six  miles  encourages 
the  speed  horses,  the  types  which  can 
earn  a  very  nice  living  and  reputation 
at  the  regular  timber  meets.  Virtually 
all  point-to-point  meets  have  protected 
themselves  against  overambitious  own- 
ers by  refusing  the  entry  of  any  horse 
that  has  been  raced  on  the  flat  or  over 
jumps  at  a  recognized  nsha  meet 
within  two  or  three  years  prior  to 
the  hunt's  home  event. 

The  flags — now  there's  a  battle 
ground  for  you.  Some  hunts  put  flags 
on  both  sides  of  each  jump  and  pre- 
scribe the  course  exactly  as  a  "big  ap- 
ple" track.  Some  offer  directional  flags, 
designed  to     ( Continued  on  page  68 ) 
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Contestants  goin. 


The  field  at  a  fe 
point  ^ 


The  field  rattl 


Included  in  Mr.  Guille  s  cur- 
rent collection  is  the  above 
distinguished  pair  of  Silver 
Candlesticks  made  in  London 
in  1735  during  the  reign  of 
George  II  by  Paul  Lammerie, 
England  s  most  celebrated 
silversmith. 

PETER  GUILLE 


Sj 
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and 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  itd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  TRAINING  PERIOD 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

!     VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


Famous 
For 


Southern 
Service 


l\  CONDITIONING  PERIOD  between 
winter  inactivity  and  the  strenuous  out- 
doors season  is  a  necessity  to  amateur 
and  professional  golf,  tennis,  polo,  and 
baseball  players.  For  this  purpose,  a 
course  of  mineral  baths  with  massage 
and  exercise  at  The  Homestead  Spa  in 
March  is  both  pleasurable  and  effective. 

SEND  FOR  SPA  BOOKLET 


The  Homestead  Spa  urges  you  to  discuss  with  your  physician  the  benefits  of 
spa  treatments  once  a  year.  The  Homestead's  New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  is  at  your  disposal  for  reservations,  motor  routes,  or  other  information. 


If  you  want  your  children 
to  ride  safely 

please  consider  seriously  a  course  of 
instruction  at  boots  and  saddles. 

Convenient  regular  afternoon  lessons  may  be  arranged  at 
which  children  learn  how  to  ride  safely  and  competently — 
expertly  if  they  are  willing  to  listen  carefully  and  do  the 
necessary  hard  work— in  an  indoor  ring  where  accidents  are 
out  of  the  question,  in  classes  so  small  that  the  instruction 
is  virtually  individual,  under  intelligent  and  patient  teachers, 
on  trustworthy  horses — and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

(Many  parents  find  it  good  fun  —  and  useful  for  their 
equitation,  too  —  to  ride  with  their  children.) 

Boots  and  Saddles 

316  East  91st  Street,  New  York 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 
Founded  1927  Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 


Country  House 


W.  F.  KREAMER'S  GUEST  HOUSE  ILLUSTRATES 
CLIENT- ARCHITECT  COOPERATION 


IN  spite  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, architects  are  only  hu- 
man. Many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  diplomats  of  some  stature. 
They  are  quite  used  to  blending 
your  wishes  with  the  diametrically 
opposed  will  of  your  wife  and 
producing  something  pretty  satis- 
factory to  both.  They  are  adept 
at  gently  dissuading  you  from  the 
hare-brained  suggestions  of  her 
friends — but  few  of  them  are 
mind  readers. 

Therefore,  if  you  plan  to  build, 
take  your  architect  into  your  con- 
fidence— completely.  By  this  I 
mean,  furnish  him  with  every  idea 
you  have;  every  scrap  of  data  you 
can.  Give  him  this  complete  pro- 
gram of  your  requirements  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  integrate  your 
needs,  tastes,  even  your  person- 
ality, into  a  harmonious  and  artis- 
tic design. 

For  some  25  years  I  have  been 
cooperating  with  clients  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  country  house  design,  and  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  this 
complete  understanding — a  happy 
working  partnership  between 
architect  and  client — is  essential. 

In  choosing  your  architect  you 
should,  of  course,  pick  one  who 
has  successfully  designed  houses 
of  the  type  you  have  in  mind,  and 
will  be  sympathetic  with  your 
wishes.  Have  a  mind  of  your  own, 
but  be  willing  to  listen  to  him.  A 
good  architect  will  rarely  try  to 
impose  his  own  ideas  on  a  client 
who  lias  definite,  and  good,  ideas 
of  his  own. 

Information  may  be  imparted 
to  him  verbally,  by  means  of 
notes,  diagrammatic  drawings, 
sketches  on  the  backs  of  envel- 
opes ;  any  way,  as  long  as  he 
knows  exactly  what  you  want  be- 
fore lie  starts  to  work.  Snapshots, 
magazine  clippings,  or  other  pic- 
torial matter  showing  your  pref- 
erences in  style,  materials,  and 
decoration,  should  supplement  this 
other  data. 

Be  sure  and  describe  the  num- 
ber of  baths,  and  master  bedrooms 
required.  Also,  go  into  details  of 
the  living  room,  dining  room, 
library,  type  of  entrance  hall, 
stairs  .  .  .  these  and  similar  de- 
tails, plus  a  description  of  the 
number  of  rooms  and  space  neces- 
sary in  the  service  part  of  the 
house. 

Beware  of  last  minute  changes; 
odds  and  ends  which  you  have 
either  overlooked  or  have  sud- 
denly decided  on.  If.  for  instance, 
a  valeting  room,  or  flower  room, 
is  needed  don't  wait  until  the 
sketches  are  completed  and  then 
trv  to  work  them  in :  nine  out  of 


ten  times,  such  changes  will  ruin 
the  scheme.  Any  addition  of 
rooms,  or  changes  in  their  size, 
usually  requires  a  complete  re- 
study  of  the  plan. 

It  is  also  best  to  know  in  the 
beginning  approximately  what 
your  car  requirements  will  be,  and 
the  possibility  of  chauffeur's  quar- 
ters above.  Is  the  garage  to  be 
built  under  the  house,  be  attached, 
detached,  or  be  considered  sepa- 
rately— with  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  for  instance? 

Are  you  planning  at  this  time, 
or  for  some  time  in  the  future, 
a  swimming  pool,  tennis  court, 
stables,  or  any  other  out-build- 
ings ?  Have  you  any  ideas  con- 
cerning materials  to  be  used  in 
construction — brick  for  exterior 
walls,  slate  or  tile  for  roofs.  Do 
you  know,  in  general,  the  particu- 
lar style  of  architecture  which  ap- 
peals to  you? 

All  information  such  as  this  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  your 
architect,  and  is  bound  to  result  in 
saving  time  which  might  other- 
wise be  spent  fumbling  around 
with  schemes  which  will  not  be  to 
your  liking.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  the  architect  is  not 
to  have  any  part  in  formulating 
the  building  program;  he  is  bound 
to  have  a  very  strong  part  in  it 
because  of  his  broad  experience 
in  such  matters. 

His  function  is  to  be  your  con- 
stant guide  and  advisor,  he  should 
accept  your  good  ideas,  and  dis- 
suade you  (if  possible!)  from 
making  mistakes. 

An  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
and  therefore  a  complete  under- 
standing between  him  and  the 
architect,  is  the  guest  cottage 
which  I  recently  worked  on  for 
William  F.  Kreamer. 

Mr.  Kreamer  came  to  me  with 
a  diagrammatic  drawing,  giving 
complete  information  of  his  re- 
quirements. His  drawing  was 
most  complete  and  the  sketcli  illus- 
trated here  was  made  from  this 
very  comprehensive  program.  He 
seems  to  have  a  very  definite  rea- 
son for  the  layout  as  planned: 

This  cottage  is  to  be  built  at 
"Dream  Weaver,"  the  Kreamer's 
farm,  which  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  Margaretville.  in  New 
York  state.  The  farm  is  on  top 
of  a  mountain,  about  2100  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  consists  of 
about  250  acres,  most  of  which  is 
woodland. 

The  Kreamers  are  devoted  to 
animals  of  all  kinds,  especially 
horses  and  dogs.    They  own  five 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


by  BRADLEY  DELEHANTY 


LIFE'S  GREAT  MOMENTS  "THE  NEW  JUNIOR  PARTNER ' 


hunters,  two  Dachshunde,  and  a 
Boxer.  They  have  a  natural 
bridle  path  which  wanders  for 
several  miles  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  future  guest-cottage 
will  be  .situated  mar  a  training 
ring  for  show  horses. 

Activities  at  the  farm  consist 
of  trout  fishing  in  the  spring,  and 
deer,  raccoon,  rabbit,  partridge, 
and  pheasant  hunting  in  the  au- 
tumn. Skiing,  tobogganing,  and 
driving  a  cutter  are  winter  en- 
joyments. 

You  will  notice  that  the  speci- 
fications for  the  cottage  definitely 
fit  it  into  this  setting.  A  gun 
cabinet,  and  ski  compartment  in 
the  game  room.  Roomy  closets  to 
hold  bulky  garments  and  duffel 
required  by  the  seasonal  activities. 

There  was  another  feature 
specified  for  the  house  which  had 
my  instant  approval,  one  which  is 
too  often  rejected  by  the  client. 
That  is  the  sensible,  and  func- 
tional, incorporation  of  the  utility 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

There  are  one  or  two  little 
items  which  I  questioned,  and 
yielded   my    judgment  to  his.  I 


asked  him  if  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  bed  rooms  to  have 
two  exposures.  His  answer  was. 
"This  house  will  be  located  high 
on  a  mountain  where  there  is 
usually  too  much  breeze." 

I  had  a  book  case  in  the  living 
room  to  balance  the  bar  opening, 
but  he  wished  the  books  to  be 
located  as  planned.  The  other 
items  were  ironed  out  in  conver- 
sations, agreed  upon,  and  we  both 
had  our  way.  The  design  was 
approved,  with  minor  changes,  at 
our  first  conference. 

When  the  house  is  built  I  feel 
certain  he  will  say,  and  rightly, 
"These  are  my  ideas,  and  my 
architect  drew  them  up  to  give  me 
just  what  I  wanted." 

//  any  readers  care  to  sxibmit 
diagrammatic  .sketches  of  dream 
houses  which  they  hope  to  build 
some  time  in  the  future,  Mr.  Dele- 
hanty  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
careful  study.  A  selected  group 
of  these  owner-designed  houses, 
published  some  time  in  the  near 
future,  should  prove  to  be  most 
instructive  and  interesting. 
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Plan  of  W.  F.  Kreamer's  guest  house  adapted  from  the  client's 
own  diagrammatic  drazcing 


THIS  CALLS  FO 


•  It's  only  natural  that  the  su- 
preme Scotch  should  be  chosen 
to  commemorate  a  supreme 
moment.  But  why  not  be 
equally  discriminating  at  other 
times?  Remember,  Haig  & 
Haig  is  the  only  Scotch  with 
a  314-year-old  record  of  con- 
tinuous satisfaction.  And  yet, 
despite  this  distinction,  Haig 
&  Haig  makes  no  extra  charge 
for  its  great  name  and  fame. 


PINCH  BOTTLE 
12  Years  Old 

FIVE  STAR 
8  Years  Old 


THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN  SCOTCH 

BLENDED  SCOTS  WHISKY 86.8  PROOF  •  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS,  Ltd..  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MYERS'S 

"Planters'  Punch"  Brand 
1007c  Fine  Mellon 
Jamaica — 97  Proof 

Myers's  Rum  Old  Fashioned 

As  served  at  the  famous 
Planters'    Punch    Inn.  on 
the  "Sugar  Wharf,"  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica 

Place  in  an  old-fashioned  glass—1, 
lump  of  sugar— 10  drops  of  Bitters— 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  Water — a  bit  of 
lemon  rind.  Crush  and  dissolve 
sugar.  Add  a  couple  of  cubes  of  ice 
and  fill  up  with  MYERS'S  FINE 
MELLOW  JAMAICA  RUM.  Add  a 
cherry  and  serve  in  the  same  glass. 
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Write  for  a  useful,  attrac- 
tive FREE  Booklet  of  over 
80  delicious  Rum  Recipes. 


R.  U.  DELAPENH A  &  CO.,  INC.         tgmu  in  the  I  >.  t. 
Depl.  IS,  37   Laight  St..  New  York  City 


Chef's  Miscellany 


CELLAR  AND  PANTRY'S"  EDITOR  DISCUSSES 
CLAM  CHOWDER  AND  OTHER  THINGS 


This  department  for  the  month 
of  March  will  be  a  sort  of 
omnium  gatherum  of  material 
which  has  beeu  accumulating  on 
the  editorial  desk  and  in  the  edi- 
torial note  book  for  some  time 
past. 

Let's  make  a  start  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  and  thriving  indus- 
try that  stems  from  Maine.  I 
learned  of  it  from  its  founder  and 
proprietor  Phillips  Lord  over  a 
pleasant  luncheon  table  at  the 
Barberry  Room. 

The  atmosphere  was  quiet,  the 
chairs  were  comfortable,  the 
lights,  reflected  in  Norman  Ged- 
des'  tricky  mirrors,  flickered  out 
into  infinity.  Jim  Moriarty  hov- 
ered in  the  background  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  lunch  was  good. 
Phillips  Lord  was  the  host,  he's 
Seth  Parker  of  the  radio  to  you. 
and  he  told  me  of  his  venture  into 
the  business  of  canning  Seth 
Parker's  Maine  Clam  Chowder. 

As  we  were  eating  a  plate  of  this 
tangy.  delicious  concoction.  I  lis- 
tened to  his  story  and  quote  it  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

He  says  that  no  genuine  down- 
east  Maine  clam  chowder  has  ever 
been  canned  and  placed  on  the 
market.  The  reason  is:  genuine 
Maine  clam  chowder  cannot  be 
canned  commercially  and  in  quan- 
tity. 

The  early  part  of  last  spring  he 
visited  the  fishing  villages  on  the 


coast  of  Maine,  near  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  and  had  a  competition 
among  the  fishermen's  wives  of 
making  genuine  down-east  Maine 
clam  chowder. 

He  finally  selected  the  recipe  of 
a  seventy-two  year  old  fisherman's 
wife  who  had  lived  in  a  little  fish- 
ing village  all  her  life  and  had 
never  even  been  out  of  the  county. 

He  then  purchased  Bartlett's 
Island,  which  has  a  coastline  of 
over  twelve  miles,  and  the  fisher- 
men of  that  section  state  that  the 
finest  clams  that  were  ever  dug 
are  those  which  come  from  the 
flats  of  this  Island.  The  water  is 
freezing  cold  twelve  months  of  the 
year  and  the  clams  have  great 
purity  and  distinction.  Only  the 
smallest  which  the  law  allows  are 
used.  These  are  selected  so  the 
clams  will  be  sweet  and  tender. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
from  the  time  the  clams  are  dug 
until  they  are  in  the  chowder. 

According  to  Lord,  practically 
all  commercial  clam  chowders  are 
made  of  clams  that  are  steamed 
first,  because  they  can  be  shucked 
so  much  faster  and  less  expensive- 
ly. His  canners  do  not  do  this. 
They  shuck  the  clams  raw  from 
the  shell  in  order  to  collect  the 
pure  clam  broth  and  preserve  the 
real  taste  of  the  clams  for  the 
chowder. 

Most  commercial  companies 
then  put  the  clams  through  a  meat 


Herb  gardens  at  the  late  New  York  World's  Fair  were  excellent 
illustrations  of  hoic  common  garden  herbs  can  be  grown 
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COT N THY  LIFE 


by  CROSBY  GAIGE 


Not  for  nothing  has  Crosby  Gaige  been  made  Chairman  of 
the  American  fl'incs  and  Food  Society,  nor  is  it  pure  coinci- 
dence that  he  is  the  friend  and  welcome  critic  of  almost  every 
gre,\t  chef  in  America. 

A  laboratory-like  kitchen,  the  scene  of  constant  experimen- 
tation, a  distiller  of  rare  perfumes,  a  student  of  the  classics, 
a  love  for  the  theatre  in  which  he  Teas  a  producer  of  note,  a 
feel  for  old  things,  particular! y  books,  Crosby  Gaige  has 
turned  his  mind  into  almost  every  aesthetic  field. 

We  never  read  his  copy  until  after  lunch.  He  has  the  knack 
of  making  the  printed  word  savory,  making  it  something  we 
can  almost  taste. 


grinder,  because  they  are  tough 
from  steaming.  He  does  not  do 
this.  Every  clam  is  carefully  and 
individually  examined.  The  loose 
black  head  covering  is  removed, 
the  top  of  the  head  is  snipped  off, 
tin-  neck  is  then  cut  open  and 
washed,  the  black  of  the  stomach 
is  entirely  removed,  and  the  clam 
meat  is  perfectly  pure  and  clean. 

It  is  then  washed  six  times  in 
six  different  batches  of  clam 
water.  The  potatoes  used  are  cer- 
tified seed,  Green  Mountain  pota- 
toes. The  pork  fat  used  comes 
from  milk-fed  pigs. 

Each  batch  made  consists  of 
only  ten  cans.  The  clams  are 
bound  to  vary  slightly  and  to  have 
a  perfect  product  the  cook  must 
watch  over  them  until  the  result 
is  just  what  it  is  expected  to  be. 
It  is  then  canned  in  special  cans, 
constructed  by  the  American  Can 
Company  in  Portland,  Maine. 

The  American  Can  Company 
will  never  get  rich  making  cans 
for  Phillips  Lord  and  Phillips 
Lord  will  never  get  rich  making 
clam  chowder,  but  my  hat  is  off 
to  Seth  Parker  for  a  brave  and 
pains-taking  gesture  toward  per- 
fection. 

Readers  who  like  Maine  Clam 
Chowder  can  write  to  Seth 
Parker  c/o  Phillips  H.  Lord,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SMOKED  SAILFISH 

Max  Blitzer  certainly  started  a 
fashion  when  he  began  smoking 
turkeys  up  at  Pinesbridge  Farm. 
We  now  have  smoked  duck,  goose, 
pheasant,  oysters,  chicken,  sal- 
mon, etc.,  etc.  I  have  not  as  yet 
encountered  smoked  ice  cream  or 
bar-le-duc.  The  latest  fume  on  the 
list  is  a  fillet  of  sailfish  which  the 
smouldering-minded  Max  sent  to 
me  as  a  gift  from  Florida.  I  al- 
ways thought  that  the  only  use  for 
a  sailfish  was  to  be  stuffed  and 
hung  in  the  Harvard  Club.  I  was 
wrong.  It  has  a  much  better  use. 
That  reminds  me  that  Pinesbridge 
Farm  has  a  smoked  turkey  pate 
that  deserves  a  place  among  the 
world's  more  sophisticated  hors 
d'oeuvres. 


HERB  SHORTACE 

A  shortage  of  seed  of  herbs  for 
seasoning,  perfumes,  and  for  in- 
dustrial use,  will  be  experienced 
by  Americans  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East.  According  to  Gordon  Mor- 
rison of  the  Ferry-Morse  Seed 
Co.,  the  largest  seed  breeding  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  this  tem- 
porary shortage  is  so  serious  that 
special  herb  collections  will  not  be 
offered  this  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  seed. 

This  setback  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate at  this  time,  since  there 
has  been  a  decided  revival  of  in- 
terest during  recent  years  in  grow- 
ing many  of  the  so-called  old  fash- 
ioned herbs.  It  is  advisable  that 
home  gardeners  obtain  seed  of 
herbs  still  available  as  soon  as 
possible  from  their  local  seed 
dealer,  and  use  the  seeds  to  best 
advantage,  realizing  that  a  plenti- 
ful supply  may  not  be  available 
for  some  time.  It  may  be  two 
years  before  this  country  pro- 
duces all  the  herbs  necessary  to 
supply  seed  for  home  gardens  and 
for  industrial  use. 

Herbs  do  well  on  a  variety  of 
soils  but  most  of  them  succeed 
best  on  well-drained  sandy  loam. 
Most  herbs  should  be  sown  in 
May  or  June.  The  herb  garden 
need  not  be  large.  It  should  not 
be  located  in  an  inconvenient  ne- 
glected corner  but  in  a  good  handy 
open  location  so  that  it  will  be 
convenient  for  the  housewife  to 
make  frequent  use  of  these  fra- 
grant, old  time  favorites.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  open  spaces 
in  borders  or  they  may  be  grown 
in  a  special  bed  small  enough  to 
be  cared  for  properly.  The  seeds 
should  not  be  sown  too  deeply  and 
the  soil  should  be  firmed  above  the 
seeds.  A  few  thrifty  plants  of 
each  kind  are  usually  sufficient  in 
the  home  garden. 

Anise,  Sweet  Basil,  Coriander, 
Borage,  Summer  Savory,  Dill,  and 
Saffron  are  annual  kinds  which 
need  to  be  sown  each  year.  Cara- 
way is  a  biennial  which  produces 
a  rosette  of  fine  leaves  the  first 
year,  followed  by  a  branched 
seed-bearing  stem  the  second  year. 


One  Name  the  Whole  World  Knows ! 

When  you  realize  that  anywhere  in  the  world  the  name 
"GILBEY'S"  will  always  get  you  a  great  gin  drink,  you 
begin  to  appreciate  how  superlatively  good  this  cele- 
brated gin  must  be!  For  it  takes  a  great  gin  to  win  and 
hold  the  loyalty  of  the  whole,  wide  world  for  generation 
alter  generation.  See  what  a  difference  that  name 
'"Gilbey's'*  will  make  in  your  drinks  here  in  America! 


National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y.  —  90  Proof  —  Distilled  from  100%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
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WARM 
SUNSHINE 
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KIRKWOOD 


GOLF,  Crass  Greens 
SHOOTING, 
POLO,  TENNIS 
Horsemen's  Paradise 

Carolina  Cup,  March  29 

Virginians'  Horse  Show, 
March  1 

Camden  Hunt  Horse  Show, 
March  26-27 


Rates  $8  to  $14 
MILTON  C.  SMITH 

Managing  Owner 


CAMDEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

AMONG  THE 
LONG-LEAF  PINES 


3\\  the 

RESIDENTIAL  WING 
of  the 


"Hotel  Service  without 
Hotel  Atmosphere"  in 
one  of  the  best  locations 
in  Manhattan.  Newly 
decorated  and  furnished 
apartments  with  high  ceil- 
ings, southern  exposures, 
extremely  practical  serving 
pantries  and  new  pastel- 
tinted  bath  rooms.  Almost 
any  desired  arrangement 
and  number  of  rooms. 

Now  making  fall  leases. 
2  Room  apartments  from 
$1500  to  ?3000 
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MADISON  *T  SO'" -NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Sweet  Fennel  is  a  perennial  which 
is  usually  grown  as  an  annual. 

Broad  Leaf  Sage,  Rue,  Hore- 
hound,  Rosemary,  Thyme,  and 
Wormwood  are  hardy  perennials. 
Balm  and  Sweet  Marjoram  are 
tender  perennials,  which  require 
protection  in  regions  of  severe 
winter  climate. 

Broad  Leaf  Sage  has  a  strong, 
pleasant,  aromatic,  and  mildly 
pungent  flavor.  It  is  the  most 
commonly  used  of  all  herbs  for 
seasoning. 

Most  herbs  are  dried  for  winter 
use  but  the  housewife  may  have 
fresh  herbs  of  some  kinds  through- 
out the  year.  Such  kinds  as  Broad 
Leaf  Sage,  Thyme,  Chives,  Pars- 
ley, and  some  others,  may  be  set 
in  well-drained  pots  in  the  fall. 
Given  good  care  they  will  thrive 
in  a  sunny  window.  A  plant  or 
two  of  each  may  thus  prove  use- 
ful and  attractive  throughout  the 
winter  months. 


BAKED  BEANS 

I  openly  confess  to  a  farmer's 
relish  for  a  steaming  pot  of  baked 
beans.  Perhaps  it's  a  plebian 
taste,  but  be  that  as  it  may  my 
culinary  soul  expands  at  the  sight 
of  the  round-bellied  bean  pot. 

Here's  a  new  notion  that  has 
come  drifting  in  from  some  imag- 
inative, unorthodox  soul  of  serving 
baked  beans  with  a  top  dressing 
of  welsh  rabbit.  Some  old  fash- 
ioned cooks  will  proclaim  this  to 
be  heresy,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  as  an  occasional  variation  of 
routine  it  will  prove  itself  wel- 
come. 

The  recipe  for  dealing  with  the 
baking  of  a  bean  as  practised  at 
Watch  Hill  Farm  goes  as  follows: 

Baked  Beans  Watch  Hill  Farm 
1      lb.  of  white  beans 
1/2  lb.  of  salt  pork 

1  onion 

2  cloves  garlic 

^4  teaspoon  pepper 

^4  teaspoon  sage 
1      teaspoon  dry  mustard 

14  teaspoon  allspice 
Salt  to  taste 
Wash,  clean  1  lb.  of  little  white 
beans  and  soak  them  over  night. 
Drain  off  wrater,  cover  with  fresh 
water,  add  salt  nork.  onion,  garlic 
and  sage,  salt  and  pepper.  Heat 
slowly  and  cook  until  bean  skins 
burst.  Take  out  meat  and  slice. 
Place  a  few  slices  on  bottom  of 
bean  pot.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  the 
beans,  place  remaining  meat  on 
top.  Dissolve  the  mustard  with  a 
little  bean  water  and  pour  over 
the  beans  and  sprinkle  with  all- 
spice. Cover,  and  bake  slowly  two 
hours. 

Then  make  your  rabbit  in  this 

wise: 

Cheese  Rabbit 

1  cup  thin  white  sauce 
*/4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  cups  (V>  lb.)  grated  cheese 
Prepare  sauce,  add  mustard  and 
cheese,  cook  in  top  of  double 
boiler  until  cheese  is  melted  and 
mixture  is  smooth ;  stirring  con- 
stantlv.     Place    immediatelv  on 


beans  or  put  in  separate  dish  for 
individual  servings. 


AMERICAN  WINE 

There  has  been  much  talk  re- 
cently in  this  department  and 
elsewhere  regarding  the  rapid 
strides  that  are  being  made  bv 
some  American  vintners  in  bring- 
ing their  wines  to  a  standard  of 
quality  that  has  not  been  known 
in  this  country  before.  Not  long 
ago  this  fact  was  celebrated  by 
The  Wine  and  Food  Society  of 
New  York  by  an  excellent  dinner 
at  The  Waldorf-Astoria.  I  am  go- 
ing to  reprint  the  menu  of  that 
fine  meal  as  an  example  of  how 
American  wines  may  be  served  as 
an  accompaniment  to  American 
dishes. 

Champagne — Great  Western  Brut  Special 
Sherry — Beaulieu  Vineyard 
A  Variety  of  Appetizers 
Key  West  Turtle  Soup 
Small  Golden  Cheese  Straws 
Canandaigua  Lake  Delaware  1935 
Vintners  Rhine 
Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Folle  Blanche  1938 
Pompano  en  Papillotte 
George  de   Latour  Private  Reserve 
California  Cabernet 
Breast  of  Native  Guinea  Hen,  Sauce  Francois 
Lugot's  Wild  Rice  with  Chestnuts 
Fresh  String  Beans 
Mixed  Green  Salad 
Assorted  American  Cheeses 
Champagnes 
Korbel  Brut  1933 — Fountaingrove  Brut  1934 
Hot  Souffle  of  Strawberries 
Boston  Rum  Sabayon 
Fancy  Cakes 
de  Kuyper  Liqueurs 
Triple  Sec 
Apricot  Liqueur 
Peach  Liqueur 
Hildick  Five  Brandy 

New  Orleans  Coffee 


CHICKEN  PIE 

When  I  M  as  a  small  boy,  living 
in  central  New  York  State,  an  oc- 
casional high  spot  in  an  otherwise 
sylvan  existence  was  a  trip  to 
Syracuse,  eighteen  miles  away,  on 
my  bicycle.  To  my  young  mind 
the  stores  were  enormous,  the  bus- 
tle of  the  streets  perilous  and  ex- 
citing and  the  old  Yates  Hotel 
held,  in  its  musty  splendor  every- 
thing that  a  caravanserai  should 
possess. 

My  favorite  eating  place  was 
Schrafft's  if  my  pocket  book  per- 
mitted it.  and  my  favorite  dish 
was  Chicken  Pie.  Well.  Schrafft's 
has  spread  a  bit  since  those  days 
and  so  have  I.  Their  chicken  pie 
still  tastes  the  same,  however,  and 
my  liking  for  it  still  persists. 

The  other  day  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pry  the  recipe  out  of 
Harold  Shattuck  and  here  it  is  for 
your  delectation: 

Broil  tender  young  broilers.  Re- 
move skin,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Make  a  nice  mush- 
room sauce  from  mushrooms 
sauteed  in  butter. 

Place  freshly  cooked  potato 
balls  and  onions  in  a  chicken  pie 
dish,  add  broilers  which  have  been 
cut  in  halves.  Add  mushroom 
sauce  to  fill  the  dish  partially. 

At  one  end  of  the  baking  dish 
place  freshly  cooked  julienne  car- 
rots, and  at  the  other  end  freshly 
cooked  peas.  Place  broiled  mush- 
room caps  in  the  center  of  the 
dish. 

Cover  top  with  a  rich  piecrust. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
crust  is  done  and  nicelv  browned. 
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PAINLESS  PLANNING 

MENU-MASTER— a  practical  system  of  menu 
planning — saves  time,  trouble.  Contains  189 
scientifically  planned  meals,  plus  useful  food 
index.  A  smart  gift,  too,  with  plastic  bind- 
ing, waterproof  cover.  Only  $1.50.  Order 
today.  Address  Dept.  30, 

MENU-MASTER  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $80. 
New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 
New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 
New  fine  harness,  $75. 
New   combination   bridles,  $20,  with 
bits,  $23.50. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  complete  covers, 

$350. 

Coat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

Colonial  Post 
Lamp 

$10.00  Prepaid 

Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  x  10"  x  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 

RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Countrv  Life's 
Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books 
for  gunner  and  fisherman. 


1.  Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

The  author  and  his  charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in- 
deed he  is  considered  to-day's  out- 
standing writer  on  shooting.  His  first 
book  "Tranquillity"  is  famous.  It  sold 
out  quickly  and  now  commands  a 
premium.  All  those  who  have  read 
"Tranquillity"  will  look  forward  to 
this  recent,  larger,  volume  on  the 
same  theme :  woodcock,  grouse  and 
duck  shooting  in  a  New  England  set- 
ting. Illustrated  by  color  reproduc- 
tions of  seven  original  water  colors 
by  A.  Lassell  Ripley.  Limited  to 
485  numbered  copies.  $-5.00 

2.  Big  Stony, 

by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and 
Dow  n"  this  charming  new  collection 
of  fishing  stories  is  considered  to  be 
even  better.  Mr.  Walden  has  the 
ability  to  give  his  characters  those 
attributes  which  we  all  can  readily 
see  in  our  fishing  friends,  and  the 
reader  will  feel  that  he  recognizes 
their  originals.  This  book  will  appeal 
to  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated  with 
charming  pencil  6ketcheB  by  Milton 
C.  Wetter.  Onlv  550  numbered  copies 
printed.  $10.00 


COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $  

Please  send  the  following  hooks: 

□  1  □  2 

Name   

Address   
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foza  LIFETIME^ 
FISHING  PERFECTION 


Experts  the  world  over  agree  that 
no  finer  rods  can  be  made  than 
those  which  bear  the  proud  name 
of  THOMAS.  Custom  built  to  indi- 
vidual specifications,  or  furnished 
from  stock  for  quick  delivery, 
there's  a  Thomas  Rod  to  exactly 
suit  your  needs. 

You'll  find  the  Thomas  Catalog 
most  interesting  and  instructive 
—  why  not  write  for  a  copy? 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY 

BOX  63  BANGOR.  MAINE 


ANTICOSTI 

provides  excellent 

SALMON  FISHING 

(June  15  to  Aug.  31) 

HUNTING 

for 

DEER,  DUCK  and  CEESE 

(Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31) 

SEA  and  BROOK  TROUT 
FISHING 

(June  IS  to  Oct.  IS) 

1940  was  out  8th  year  of  consistently 
good  sport.  Strict  conservation  and 
control. 

Our   organization,   complete  from 
Montreal,  Quebec  or  Gaspe 

REASONABLE  RATES 

rVhen  writing  for  literature,  please 
specify  the  sports  which  interest  you 
and  the  dates  you  prefer. 

CL    Anticosti     Division — Box    69 — Montreal 


TINKERING  WITH  TACKLE 

( Continued  from  page  31 ) 
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agates  with  stainless  steel.  On 
fly  rods,  metal  snake  guides  with 
jagged  edges  work  on  enameled 
silk  lines  less  obtrusively  but  just 
as  effectively.  Guides  should  be 
carefully  examined  with  an  or- 
dinary reading  glass. 

By  tradition,  rods  should  be 
kept  in  a  cold  closet  or  attic  dur- 
ing the  winter.  But  this  tradition 
grew  up  when  houses  were  heated 
by  stoves  or  old-fashioned  furn- 
aces, hanked  for  the  night.  The 
daily  variation  in  temperature  in 
the  living  quarters  was  at  least 
twenty  degrees  and  frequently 
much  more;  the  most  nearly  con- 
stant temperature  was  in  cold 
attics  or  unheated  closets. 

In  a  modern  house,  however, 
temperatures  and  humidity  are 
more  constant.  The  most  sensible 
place  then,  to  keep  rods  during  the 
winter,  is  in  the  living  quarters. 
Anywhere,  probably,  where  they 
will  be  out  of  the  way — except 
behind  the  radiator. 

With  reels  as  with  rods,  com- 
mon sense  is  of  more  value  than 
technical  instructions.  Nobody 
need  be  told  that  metal  parts  need 
oil  or  grease  to  protect  them  from 
rust.  Trout  reels  can  usually  be 
taken  apart  with  a  dime,  wiped 
clean,  and  oiled  lightly  with  a 
thin  oil. 

Surf  casting  reels  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years 
in  ease  of  care.  Most  can  be 
taken  apart  enough  to  clean  the 
spool  and  plates  by  loosening  a 
couple  of  screws ;  many  can  be 
completely  lubricated  without 
taking  them  apart  at  all. 

Unless  you  have  mechanical 
sense,  don't  try  to  take  the  gears 
and  star  drag  mechanism  apart;  if 
you  feel  they  need  inspection  or 
care,  send  the  reel  back  to  the 
maker. 

The  writer's  experiences  in 
sending  surf  reels  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  repairs  have  been 
very  pleasant — excellent  service 
at  negligible  cost.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  ordinary  boat-fishing 
reels;  reels  for  big  game  fishing. 


the  bearings  of  which  are  sub- 
jected to  terrific  strains,  should 
probably  go  back  to  the  maker 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Now  about  lines.  A  good  fly 
line  can  last  for  many  years  and, 
since  it  is  often  hard  to  find  an- 
other to  fit  a  favorite  rod,  you 
should  give  extra  care  to  one  you 
really  like.  The  line  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  after  use  and 
dressed  with  paraffin  or  line 
dressing,  worked  in  thoroughly 
with  the  fingers. 

Opinions  differ  on  the  care  of 
linen  surf  casting  lines.  Some 
say  they  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  fresh  water;  others  be- 
lieve that  salt  is  a  preservative 
and  should  be  left  on.  However, 
washed  or  unwashed,  there  is  dan- 
ger in  carrying  over  a  hard-used 
line  from  one  season  to  the  next. 
Since,  during  the  season,  you 
usually  cut  twenty  feet  or  so  of 
worn  line  from  the  end  after 
every  six  to  ten  hours  of  casting, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  have  a  line 
approach  its  minimum  usable 
length  as  the  season  ends.  This 
fall's  casting  line  becomes  next 
spring's  backing. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  left 
over  gut  leaders  and  snells  is  to 
burn  them.  If  you  don't  feel  you 
can  afford  this,  test  each  inch 
of  leader  before  you  use  it,  but  this 
may  prove  near-sighted  economy. 
Apparently  the  new  synthetic 
leaders  can  be  used  safely  a  sec- 
ond year;  if  so,  they  are  money 
savers  for  fishermen. 

And  so,  with  rods,  reels,  lines, 
and  leaders  attended  to,  there 
remain  only  odds  and  ends.  The 
hackles  on  limp  flies  can  be  re- 
stored by  steaming.  Time  spent 
examining  barbs  and  honing  hook- 
points  is  never  wasted,  whether 
the  hooks  are  on  the  smallest  dry 
flies  or  on  swordfish  lures.  Lustre 
can  be  brought  back  to  block-tin 
jigs  with  steel  wool  or  emery 
cloth.  Swivels  should  be  well 
oiled.  And,  as  already  suggested, 
if  you  like  to  potter  with  your 
tackle,  all  this  is  just  a  beginning. 


With  300  Gins 
to  choose  from: 

The 
Advantage 
is 
with 

Gordon's 


LtE  WULFF 


Steaming  limp  hackles  on  flies,  honing  hooks,  oiling  szvivels,  and 
smiliar  jobs  should  be  done  before  fishing  starts 


BECAUSE... 

Gordon's  has  the  Advantage 
of  Liqueur  Quality  and  High 
Proof,  94.4 

and  BECAUSE... 

Drinks  Never  Taste  Thin  With 
Gordon's  Gin 


ordons 


100%  Neutral  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain. : 

^©pr.  1941,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ltd.,  linden,  N.J 


MARCH,  1941 
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The  wrappings  are  off  our  latest  shipment  from  England. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  proudest  piece  of  the  lot.  A 
Chippendale  mahogany  break  front  with  the  original 
pediment  and  rare  good  color.  Circa  1750. 

W&J  SLOA>E 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th,  New  York 

WASHINGTON  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  BEXERLY  HILLS 


March. . . « 


YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKS 
DESERVE 


Your  enjoyment  of  literary  masterpieces 
is  enhanced  when  your  books  are  bound 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  their  real  worth. 

Finest  Levant  and  Morocco  leather, 
most  careful  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gilt 
edging  and  blind  hand  tooling  skillfully 
done.  Treasured  keepsakes  for  a  lifetime. 

Particularly  appropriate  Memento 
gifts  may  be  made  of  your  own  selection, 
specially  bound  to  your  taste. 

Insure  long  life  of  fine  books  from  rav- 
ishing elements.  Your  library  inspected, 
estimates  given  on  cleaning-refurbishing. 


□ 


Ask  Jor  our  beauti- 
fully engraved  bro- 
chure "Preservation 
of  your  fine  books", 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion upon  request. 


jHonasitcrp  Jfyill  Ptnberp 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

1759  Relmont  Avenue  •  Chicago 

"Since  [K]  J868" 
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LUGGAGE 

and 

TRUNK 
MAKERS 


fland-made  Trunks  in  Stock 
and  to  Order. 


Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 

16    EAST    32nd     STREET.     N.  Y. 


"THE  MONTH 

IN  THE  SHOPS* 
• 

A  regular  feature 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
• 

Watch  for  it 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  COOKING  is  nowhere  more  artfully  set  forth 
than  in  Martha  Washington's  Cook  Book,  by  Marie  Kimball.  This 
interesting  and  amusing  compilation  of  recipes  has  been  prepared* 
from  the  original  manuscript  given  by  Frances  Park  Custis  to 
Martha  Washington.  The  contents  of  this  manuscript  have 
hitherto  never  been  released  from  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  enchantingly  illustrated  and  bound  in  washable 
cloth.  The  recipes  will  inspire  you  to  new  wonders  of  culinarv 
accomplishment.    $3   at   Hammacher   Schlemmer,   145   East  57. 


FOLLOW  THE  SWAL- 
LOWS: there  is  a  proverb, 
"one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer" — but  four 
swallows  do  make  an  ap- 
pealing weather  vane.  This 
one  made  in  rustproofed 
copper  can  be  had  in  two 
sizes;  24"  width  or  40" 
width.  The  vane  is  set  on 
the  sturdy  pole  with  watch 
precision  ball  bearings  and 
is  balanced  to  perfection. 
$48  for  each  size.  Tod- 
hunter.  119  East  57. 


FRUIT  SERVICE:  Suzie 
Cooper  is  well  known  for 
her  china  work.  These  fruit 
plates  are  among  her  most 
inviting.  The  colors  come 
in  four  schemes.  The  four 
border  colors  are:  blue, 
pink,  green,  yellow,  in  soft 
muted  tones.  Notably  love- 
ly too.  The  price,  $18  a 
dozen.  You  will  find  these 
at  Chelton.  106  East  57th 
Street. 


TOMORROWS  HEIR- 
LOOMS: of  workmanship 
and  design  that  rank  with 
the  masters.  These  three 
pewter  pieces,  with  a  high 
polished  finish,  are  truly 
distinguished.  The  tray, 
$25.  The  pitcher,  $35.  The 
large  porringer  can  be  used 
as  an  ice  tub,  cracker  dish, 
or  for  fruit.  $22.50.  From 
America  House,  7  East 
54th  Street. 


AND  THIS  LITTLE  PIG 
STAYS  HOME:  he  is  made 

of  non-tarnishable  silver, 
is  non-breakable,  and  has 
two  purposes  in  life.  One 
of  winsome  persuasion  for 
training  your  youngest  to 
save:  the  other  for  your 
husband's  old  razor  blades. 
He  has  a  screw  opening  on 
his  under  side,  is  6"  long, 
and  so  appealing,  how  can 
you  resist  his  invitation  to 
be  put  to  use.  $2.50.  From 
Evelyn  Reed,  524  Madi- 
son Ave. 
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in  the  Shops 


FOR  THE  CAME  BIRD  COLLECTOR:  on  the  off  chance  thai  you 
have  not  seen  tlie  game  bird  groups  in  miniature  by  Dr.  George 
Childs.  These  habitat  groups  under  glass  are  definitely  the  work 
of  a  master  in  his  art.  The  birds  and  backgrounds  are  hand 
modeled  and  hand  painted  with  such  expert  authenticity  that  you 
almost  i\peet  the  birds  to  take  off  in  flight.  This  year  Or.  t'hilds 
has  added  a  series  of  gun  dogs  with  game  birds  to  these  groups. 
You  may  have  a  group  of  your  favorite  made  to  order.  Each 
group.  $75.  Crossroads  of  Sport.  15  East  51th  Street. 


COLLECTOR'S  PIECE: 

and  it  does  serve  a  purpose 
— it  is  a  perfume  box  !  The 
hand  cut  crystal  box  is 
mounted  in  a  filigree  ormo- 
lu case,  and  set  inside  are 
two  crystal  bottles  which 
are  piped  to  the  dolphin 
spigots.  Though  it  is  an 
authentic  Empire  piece — it 
really  works.  But,  per- 
fume or  no  perfume,  it  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  From 
James  Pendleton.  19  East 
57  St. 


THE    TRAY    IS  LARGE: 

in  fact  it  is  22"  in  diame- 
ter. Just  the  right  size  to 
be  adequate  for  cocktail 
parties,  buffet  entertaining, 
or  as  a  centerpiece,  holding 
fruit.  The  work  of  an 
American  designer,  its 
classic  simplicity  is  at 
home  in  a  traditional  or  a 
modern  setting.  In  silver 
plate  its  price  is  $50.  From 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Fifth  Ave. 


DISTIN  CU  I  S  H  E  D  SIM- 
PLICITY: is  the  keynote 
of  this  set  in  American 
crystal,  which  interprets 
tradition  into  the  idiom  of 
today.  The  prices  listed  are 
by  the  dozen.  The  goblets, 
$45.  Champagne,  $44. 
Claret,  $42.  Sherry,  $40. 
Cocktail,  $40.  Cordial,  $36. 
Finger  bowl,  $35.  Plate, 
$35.  Plummer  Ltd.,  695 
Fifth  Ave. 


ACCENT     ON  SPRING: 

handkerchief  and  compact 
to  match,  in  a  gay  and 
winsome  design  of  field 
flowers  on  white  back- 
grounds. The  hankie  is 
made  of  chiffon,  and  the 
case  of  enamel.  Both  are 
handpainted.  What  a 
pleasing  gesture  to  flaunt 
in  the  face  of  Spring. 
$1.25  and  $2.50  respec- 
tively. From  Lanz  of  Salz- 
burg, 668  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  you  will  find  many 
other  "musts."  M.H. 


0 


BROOKS  BROTHERS  VISITING  58  CITIES 

The  Spring  itinerary  of  Brooks  Brothers'  travelling 
representatives  includes  the  58  cities  listed  in  this 
announcement.  If  you  will  address  our  New  York 
store,  Madison  Avenue  Corner  44th  Street,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  you  where  and  when  one  of  our  men 
ma\  be  located  in  your  vicinity: 


Annapolis 

El  Paso 

Norfolk 

San  Antonio 

Atlanta 

Grand  Rapids 

Omaha 

San  Diego 

Baltimore 

Hartford 

Philadelphia 

Santa  Barbara 

Birmingham 

Houston 

Phoenix 

Savannah 

Buffalo 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Portland,  Ore. 

Southboro,  Mass. 

Cincinnati 

Lawrenceville, 

N.  J.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Cleveland 

Louisville 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Syracuse 

Colorado  Springs 

Memphis 

Providence 

Tacoma 

Columbus 

Milwaukee 

Richmond,  Va. 

Toledo 

Dallas 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

Tucson 

Dayton 

Nashville 

St.  Joseph 

Tulsa 

Denver 

New  Haven 

St.  Louis 

Utica 

Des  Moines 

New  Orleans 

St.  Paul 

Washington 

Detroit 

Watertown,  Conn. 

ESTABLISHED  1818 


ItW  JfurntebiNc^  If  ate  i'^hoes 

MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH   STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


MAKER  OK  FINE  HATS  FOR 


OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 


KNOX' 


Knox  "Hampton" 

U '  il.li  exclusive  Custom  Edge* 


KNOX  //,  HATTER 


•Trade  Mark 


452  FIFTH  AVENUE    .    NEW  YORK 


WHITAKER 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


Polo,  Riding  and  Hunt  Clothes 
Esteemed  by  Prominent  Sportsmen 


MARCH,  1941 
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A   W ice  Ran 
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of    S  E  V*  Models 
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AH  aaeks  gr-rtrnrg  n  cut  razoe  for  afe  ar 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 


THE  HORSESHOE  AND  THE  BANKER 

(CamtimmJ  fwmmt  page  +3  J 


max.     Now  we 

Lesson,   to  riif« 

::  f:;^g  — i  trailer. 

To  accomplish,  this  a  decoy  was 
resigned  and  .■•:c.srr-reted  ::r  Me 
n-ir.tr  cast  of  about  &I-50.  It  was 
--rrnrrrx  trailer.  •*  rhree 
-fides,  i.  ioor  inc  i  _grr  mo— gate. 
7  :  ~i -s  was  added  1  pair  :f  st*m 
canel  wings  that  it  onto  the  end 
.rare  tu  give  a  "chute*  effect.  The 
vi:'..;  :  i-zes;  -vis  fee  m  the 
mm-i-  jf_ri  ;•:  Me  colts  would 
not  have  : :   •  ~~  :  m  meiine. 

As  tire    ■  m  ■=  became  accus- 

rumed  to  being  led  into  the  con- 
-~t  prfnTT.  the  wings  were  removed. 
ind  ±  was  jacked  up  a  toot  at  1 
time  imr.il  bv  the  tfme  the  vear- 
fise  year  was  reached-  all  the 
colts  would  follow  a  man.  into  any 
trailer  whatever  th^  trrgTt*  of  the 

:  rate  or  the  height.  ~e  agree 
that  all  this  taxes  nme.  rut  many 
compliments  have  been,  given 
Horseshoe  horses  t:r  their  gentle- 
ness .»iti'  the  ahilifcv  or  a  rerfeet 
stranger  to  lead  them  into  any 
sort  ot  contrivance. 

We  have  also  found  "rat  iriv- 
_M  uie  -earnings  jas  consider- 
able to  do  with  tttt.-iT  gentleness, 
for  t'v.:  tire-  ire  -j.ddl.-id  is  rv;- 
vear-ijlds.  thev  have  already  he- 
come  iccustomed  to  the  slapping 
of  straps  in<r  stirrups,  and  even 
thougr.  addling  is  a  aew  experi- 
ence- they  have  developed  conn- 
deuce  in  man. 

Another  pet  peeve  of  ours  is 

Me  immol  tiiat  v      tor  ftjnc  rer- 

feetiV  still  while  being  mounted 
or  dismounted.  N  "  r  e  :  :  irr  babies 
ire  mounted  ttttttT  they  have 
learned  to  stand  quietly,  and  we 
ae^er  iismount  until  they  are 
pulled  up  mi?  sta-tiLrur  relaxed. 

Vo  trrfnr.tT  is  permitted  t»  f*B& 
in  jbject  if  ie  shows  the  sliaht- 
est  doubt,  but  instead,  is  made  to 
walk  up  to  it  m  :rder  to  eoirvince 
him  rrt.tir  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
1  n  - 1  iH  this  takes  time  I've 
:  t led  v— i:   ;••  Irs  :*:r  i  ilf-i-*ur 


to  make  them  walk  up  to  a  gaso- 
line eagjae  that  was  pumpina:  wa- 
ter but  in  the  end  the  colt  is 
gentle,  has  little  fear  of  anything.. 
ini^  has  conaidence  in  his  r:.rer. 

AH  this  has  helped  to  make  the 
Horseshoe  a  sound  anancial  prop-- 
osition.  The  prospective  buyer  is 
invited  to  pick  up  any  or  ill  o*  a 
fcasse's  feet,  to  mount  an  tmmal 
that  will  stand  perfectly  quiet 
while  being  mounted  ana  dis- 
mounted, to  drive  the  youngster 
to  the  cart,  to  work  him  in  the 
Hitchcock.  In  other  words,  the 
buyer  sells  the  horse  to  himself! 

This,  coupled  with  our  ability 
to  produce  horses  of  good  con- 
formation in  a  locality  where  feed 
s  :ieap.  allows  us  to  offer  these 

i  .! " -   it  attractive  hgures.  So 

far  the  theory  has  worked  out. 

Why.  even  yesterday,  as  Doris 
■lni-r  I  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
—  i  — r  ten  -watching  Billy,  our 
trainer  oh.  yes.  we  can  afford 
:re  r-:w  -r ; rittg  i  fv:--ear~;,r. 
aHv.  the  banker  drove  up  and 
climbed  up  beside  us. 

-Wouldn't  sell  the  little  gal?"' 


"Wky  not?"  I  said,  ""yearly 
every  infm.-il  here  is  for  sale." 

I  saw  Mat  gleam  come  into  his 
f-fs — -Mat  i.rin  Tin:  ~^e  ra_e 
come  to  recognize  in  a  pleased 
prospective  buyer. 

"Hadn't  thought  much  about 
owning  a  laorougtiDreu..  he 
said,  "but  that  little  ttlly  there, 
she  .  . 

An  hour  later  he  gave  me  a 
Merit  f:r  the  little  lady.  I  hated 
to  cash  that  check.  If  I  could 
mm  if  :rded  the  luxury.  I'd  have 
framed  it  and  hung  it  on  the 
tack-room  wall,  for  that's  the  first 
free  monev  that  I  have  ever  had 
from  a  banker.  Then.  too.  I'd 
HIrp  so  verv  much  to  show  it  to 
that  well-meaning  old  friend  of 
the  family,  who  sad  to  relate, 
quicktv  tired  of  his  delightful 
plavthing  in  the  country. 


THESE  FOUR  WALLS 


mattes  i  mi  ::  :  rator 
ter     -tressmg    tlie  rlMrLng 

colors  as  well  as  texture  papei 
those  with  rough  surfaces. 


must 


*r  ,rr 


janiimaire 


Al- 

the  Hunk-fn  rarer  - 
md  screen  stenciled. 
Stamford's  "Walcrest"  is  done  by 
an  engraving  process,  and  the 
:•  ~:a.t~  -  io— i-  rattems  ind 
fceu-cs    ire    well   known  among 


A  true  specialty  house  is 
Schmitz- Horning,  probably  best 
known  for  -its  excellent  chil- 
:  — -  -  ropers.  Xuiur  rJrymes 
fasade  kfae  lac  eyes  •£  young- 
sters who  play  or  rest  in  rooms 
with  5i:tr::*r-H  :n.r  j 
It   ils.-  =aifs  fro  litho- 


iZ  Me 


TtWp  wood-panelling  when  on  the 
walls  of  a  room 

7-:rer  -vall-tater  :an  rrake  \ 

i :  -:i  room  seem  sunny,  a  higb 
ceilinged  room  appear  lower.  It 

•or  bring  the  outside  into  your 
Irving  room  or  make  the  library  a 
place  of  restful  repose.  It  can't 
e  -eceateed  too  often,  don't  be 
afraid  of  bright  bold  patterns; 
don't  be  afraid  to  mix  your  pa- 
pers. Take  your  time  selecting 
them.       If     one  manufacturer 

:  esn  t  carry  what  you  want,  there 
is  probably  one  who  does. 

Week  with  your  decorator,  but 
remember:  its  your  house:  you 
will  be  living  in  it.  Let  your  walls 
be  warm  and  meaningful  and  vou 
want  tind  yourself  saying.  "I 
wish  I  had  chosen  something  else." 


i 

COl'VTRY  LIFE 


Waterfowl  Return  •  *>  '  « ?■  sh««» 


THE  FUTURE   OF   OUR   WILDFOWL  DISCUSSED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "GUNS  AND  CAME" 


Col.  11.  P.  Sheldon  is  a  /' 'ermonter  born  and  a  Vermonter 
in  spirit,  close  to  the  green  hills  in  summer,  the  drifting  snows 
in  winter,  the  long  tramps  through  wood  and  across  field,  a 
gun  crooked  beneath  his  arm. 

An  active  life  has  always  been  his,  whether  in  the  armu,  or 
as  Post  Commandant  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  or  as  Eish  and 
Game  Commissioner  of  Vermont  for  six  years,  or  in  his  pres- 
ent position  with  the  I'.  S.  Biological  Survey.  He  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  wildlife  conservation  through  sane  and  honest  gun- 
ners, abiding  by  the  game  lares. 

A  bit  of  the  hind  of  man  he  is  shows  through  in  what  he 
says  of  himself:  "1  live  in  Ealls  Church,  Va.,  and  all  honest 
folk  are  welcome  at  my  hearth." 


The  wildfowlers  apparently 
fared  better  during  the  ]>a»t 
season  than  did  the  upland  gun- 
ners. The  waterfowl  restoration 
program  started  in  193-1  is  cer- 
tainly demonstrating  its  effective- 
ness; reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  encouraging. 

The  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service — a  pretty  title — 
now  lias  about  three  and  a  half 
million  acres  under  administration 
as  waterfowl  sanctuaries  and  is 
working  toward  a  total  of  seven 
and  a  half.  If  that  goal  can  be 
reached,  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
birds  will  ever  again  be  threat- 
ened with  extermination  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  for  there  will 
be  sufficient  nesting  and  wintering 
areas  to  protect  the  breeding 
stock  against  any  conceivable  nat- 
ural disaster. 

One  frequently  hears  from  good 
folk  who  believe  the  waterfowl 
should  be  restored  to  "a  condi- 
tion of  original  abundance."  They 
do  not  realize  that  this  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  allow  the  birds  to  in- 
crease until  there  is  maximum  oc- 
cupation of  all  continental  water- 
fowl habitat.  This  habitat  has 
been  sadly  diminished  since  the 
days  when  the  migrating  flights 
of  ducks  and  geese  were  so  stu- 
pendous as  to  constitute  an  orni- 
thological miracle. 

Great  areas  of  marsh  and  water 
which  once  bred  and  fed  hundreds 
of  millions  of  waterfowl  in  the 
prairie  states  and  provinces  have 
been  put  under  the  plow  to  feed  a 
constantly  increasing  human  pop- 
ulation. These  areas  can  never  be 
restored  to  original  condition. 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  country 
single  marshes  and  natural  reser- 
voirs ranging  in  extent  from  a 
few  acres  to  many,  have  been 
drained. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  opera- 
tions, the  continental  waterfowl 
habitat  has  been  reduced  from  the 


original  by  one-half  or  two- 
thirds,  and  the  bird  populations 
can  be  restored  only  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  area  of  avail- 
able habitat  bears  to  the  original 
abundance. 

How  many  ducks  and  geese 
will  constitute  the  maximum  con- 
tinental population  in  the  future? 
The  best  available  estimates  place 
the  figure  at  between  100,000,000 
and  150,000,000  birds.  Under  the 
existing  Federal  program,  begun 
in  1931,  the  wildfowl  population 
has  risen  in  six  years  from  an  es- 
timated 30,000,000  to  more  than 
twice  that  number. 

It  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  authorities  to  continue  a  de- 
gree of  protection  sufficient  to 
permit  these  annual  increases  to 
progress  until  there  is  evidence 
that  the  saturation  point  has  been 
reached,  or  nearly  so.  It  should 
then  be  possible  to  stabilize  shoot- 
ing regulations,  at  least  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  been 
practicable  so  far. 

Once  the  saturation  point  has 
been  reached  at  100,000,000  or 
150,000,000  birds,  it  will  be  not 
only  permissible  to  bag  the  an- 
nual surplus,  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  do  so  in  order  to  avoid 
the  evils  always  attendant  upon 
overcrowding. 

The  Federal  "duck  stamp" 
sales  continue  to  show  an  annual 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  wild- 
fowlers in  the  United  States.  No 
one  knows  when  this  increase  will 
stop,  or  if  it  will  ever  stop.  The 
number  of  gunners  shooting  ducks 
bears  an  obvious  and  important 
relationship  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  ducks  that  each  gunner 
may  take,  and  the  determination 
of  that  factor  will  continue  to  be 
a  problem. 

BAD  YEARS 

For  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  wildfowl  seemed  to  be 


playing  nip  and  tuck  with  the 
same  fate  that  overtook  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  I  did  no  (luck 
shooting  except  to  take  a  single 
pair  of  black  ducks  each  season 
from  the  old  slough  where  I  had 
gunned  since  boyhood.  I  thought 
then  that  the  sport  of  wildfowling 
in  America  was  dwindling  to  a 
close  along  with  scores  of  other 
splendid  customs  and  privileges 
which  we  have  lost  because  we 
lacked  the  common  sense  to  save 
them. 

But  I  feel  differently  now.  My 
experiences  and  observations  of 
the  recent  shooting  season  have 
convinced  me  that  in  the  instance 
of  the  waterfowl,  at  least,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  able  to  organize 
effectively  for  the  preservation  of 
a  natural  resource. 

The  gunners  themselves  show 
evidences  of  an  improved  morale. 
The  violent  protest  raised  against 
additional  shooting  restrictions  a 
few  years  ago  has  died  away  be- 
cause, as  everyone  can  see,  the 
birds  are  coming  back.  A  good 
part  of  the  criticism  was  inspired 
by  an  opinion  held  by  many  that 
once  a  restriction  had  been  im- 
posed it  would  never  be  lifted. 

By  an  occasional  relaxation  of  the 
original  restrictions  to  correspond 
with  the  improvement  of  the 
waterfowl  status  the  authorities 
have  indicated  that  this  fear  is 
groundless,  and  a  feeling  of  con- 


fidence is  replacing  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

THE  FUTURE 

In  December,  my  young  son 
had  his  first  major  adventure 
with  the  waterfowl.  We  shared 
two  great  days  at  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet  in  North  Carolina.  I 
would  hesitate  to  initiate  a  young- 
ster into  the  wonders  of  wild- 
fowling  unless  I  could  feel  as- 
sured that  he  would  continue  to 
have  reasonable  opportunities  in 
the  future.  I  have  that  assurance 
and  I  believe  furthermore  that,  if 
American  sportsmen  will  continue 
to  give  their  support  to  the  na- 
tional restoration  program,  my 
young  wildfowler  and  others  of 
the  same  generation  will  have  bet- 
ter shooting  than  many  older  men 
have  ever  known. 

The  effects  of  the  war  and  the 
National  Defense  program  upon 
the  American  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion industry  are  becoming  appar- 
ent. There  is  as  yet  no  indica- 
tion of  any  disruption  of  the  pro- 
duction of  shotguns  and  shotgun 
ammunition,  but  already  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  prompt  de- 
livery of  sporting  rifles  and  center 
fire  ammunition  for  them. 

I  believe  that  riflemen  will  do 
well  to  make  purchases,  sufficient 
to  cover  their  future  needs,  from 
stocks  now  on  the  dealers'  shelves. 


D.   F.  BREDIN 


MARCH,    19  +  1 
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Gardens 


LIKE   A  WISH   COME  TRUE! 

Erect  this  staunch  prefabricated 
Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  in  a  few  days 

Amid  palms  or  pines — by  the  sea  or  in  the  hills — 
you  can  put  up  this  weather-tight,  livable-and- 
lovable  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  in  less  time  than 
it  usually  takes  wishes  to  swing  into  action.  (Some 
of  the  smaller  Hodgson  designs  can  be  erected 
even  in  a  single  day!) 

You  can  start  with  one  or  two  rooms — bolt  the 
completely  finished  oiled-cedar  sections  together 
(no  nailing  or  sawing  required);  add  more  sec- 
tions later  as  need  or  fancy  dictates.  No  muss  or 
fuss.  Prices  $200  and  up.  Send  for  interestingly 
illustrated  free  Catalog  C-31. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  at  57th  St., 
New  York;  1103  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

•   VISIT    THE    HODGSON    INDOOR  EXHIBITS 
IN   NEW   YORK  or  BOSTON 

HODGSON    CAMP  COTTAGES 

Houses,  Guest  and  Play  Houses,  Greenhouses,  Kennels,  Garages,  Bird  and  Poultry 
Houses,  Garden  Houses 


•  with  a  reliable  £f£  X  /* 

Protect  your  investment  in  garden  beauty — 
safeguard  your  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fruft 
and  vegetables  against  bugs,  blights  and  fun- 
gus pests.  There's  a  Myers  spray  pump  that's 
exactly  right  for  your  job.  Estate  and  green- 
house sprayers  and  inexpensive  hand  spray« 
ers  as  efficient  and  dependable  as  the  famous 
Myers  power  sprayers.  Write  today  for  free 
Spray  Pump  catalog.  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co..  390Orange  St.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 


SPRAYERS  for  EVERY  PURPOSE 


REMARKABLE  NEW 

TXpower  mower 

\  \mows  and  trims 


tggqo 


Nine  Other 
Models 

Years  ahead  in  de- 
sign. All  steel,  light 
weight,  yet  extra  sturdy.  Speedily  mows 
open  areas  and  does  perfect  trimming 
around  borders  of  (lower  beds  and  shrub- 
bery, and  along  walks  and  drives.  Full 
floating  cutting  reel.  Many  new,  valu- 
able features. 

Other  models  from  19  in.  to  7  ft.  cut- 
ting widths  for  homes,  schools,  ceme- 
teries, parks,  colleges  and  golf  courses. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  MowerCo.,  419Kalamazoo 
St.,  Lansing.  Michigan. 


"The  Most 
Useful  Catalogue" 

Reprint  from  American  Botan- 
ist:— 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  seed  or  plant 
catalog  is  worth  a  review  as  a  liter- 
ary work,  but  an  exception  is  found 
in  the  "Short  Guide"  issued  by  the 
Kelsey  Nursery  Service,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York  City.  This  is  a  large 
quarto  publication  of  52  pages  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  decorative 
plants  are  listed  under  their  correct 
technical  and  common  names  with 
additional  information  as  to  height, 
color,  fragrance,  the  kind  of  soil 
preferred,  whether  adapted  to  sun  or 
shade,  the  time  of  blooming,  the 
color  of  the  fruits,  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  plant  is 
hardy,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  and  much  other  information 
regarding  features  that  make  it  use- 
ful or  attractive.  The  price  of  vari- 
ous sizes  of  shrubs  and  trees  are 
given  and  there  are  many  illustra- 
tions. If  this  information  had  been 
presented  in  book  form  and  bound  in 
cloth,  it  would  have  made  a  volume 
of  a  hundred  pages  or  more  and  be 
worth  a  dollar  or  two  of  anybody's 
money.  As  it  is,  a  copy  may  be  had 
free  by  applying  for  it.  We  have 
frequently  suggested  that  such  a  book 
might  advantageously  be  substituted 
for  the  usual  nursery  catalog.  Once 
produced  it  would  serve  year  after 
year,  with  annual  supplements  to 
give  changes  in  price  that  might  be 
needed.  The  "Short  Guide"  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  useful  catalog 
in  existence." 

This  comment  on  a  former  catalogue 
is  modestly  inserted  as  an  advertise- 
ment by 

Kelsey  Nursery  Service 

50-U  Church  St..  New  York  Citv 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Short  Guide  for  1941  U  nox 
ready.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  on 
request  to  readers  who  mention 
this  magazine. 


HOW  BEGINNERS  MAY  START  GARDENS  THIS 
SPRING,  AVOIDING  THE  USUAL  PITFALLS 


We've  never  seen  Dorothy  Nicholas  without  pictures  of  a 
newly-discovered  garden  tucked  under  her  arm. 

Her  knowledge  of  gardens  is  encyclopedic;  she  bandies 
about  the  Latin  names  for  flowers  as  though  she  -were  reciting 
the  alphabet;  she  has  planned  and  laid  out  gardens  up  and 
doicn  the  coast  and  her  words  on  good  and  bad  gardening  bear 
weight  in  any  company. 

When  she  is  not  with  her  floicers,  she  can  be  found  fox- 
hunting, playing  tennis  or  golf,  or  at  home  -with  her  four  chil- 
dren and  innumerable  puppies,  including  the  scotty  who  runs 
through  her  floxcer  beds  after  butterflies. 


T  have  been  requested  to  write 
a  garden  article  for  the  really 
truly  beginner.  To  have  sort  of 
a  kindergarten  class,  so  I  am  go- 
ing to  attempt  to  tell  this  class 
what  I  would  most  like  to  hear,  if 
I  was  starting  out  on  my  first 
gardening  effort.  I  realize  it  is 
almost  like  trying  to  trace  the 
theory  of  Einstein  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words,  but  I  will  do  my 
best! 

It  is  early  spring.  You  are 
planning  a  little  garden  for  the 
first  time,  and  want  to  grow  some 
flowers.  Where  do  you  start: 
Why  the  seed  catalogues,  of 
course.  So  you  look  through  the 
beautiful  and  bewildering  list  of 
flowers,  and  at  the  end  you  feel 
like  either  bursting  into  tears  if 
you  are  a  woman,  or  flinging  the 
catalogues  out  of  the  window  it 
you  are  a  man. 

Not  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  catalogues,  Heav- 
en knows.  It  is  your  ignorance 
that  leaves  you  angry  and  con- 
fused. Don't  be  daunted  however. 
I  will  try  and  help  you  find  out 
some  of  the  fundamental  "facts 
of  life"  before  you  squander 
money  on  seeds  that  you  don't 
understand.  So  we  will  study  up 
on  a  few  A.  B.  C.  questions 
which  should  be  an  aid  to  inter- 
preting the  catalogues.  Following 
the  name  of  every  flower  you  will 
see  a  word  or  group  of  words  de- 
noting what  class  it  is  in.  Peren- 
nial, annual,  greenhouse  annual, 
climber,  etc.  To  clarify  confusion, 
here  are  a  few  definitions. 

A  perennial  is  a  plant  that 
comes  up  every  year  (if  God  is 
good!).  The  term  "hardy  peren- 
nial" means  just  what  it  says. 
"Tender  perennial"  or  "half 
hardy  perennial"  usually  means 
that  you  had  better  not  count  on 
it !  Seeds  of  perennials  planted  in 
the  spring  do  not  bloom  the  first 
summer.  There  are  some  peren- 
nials that  it  is  more  expedient  to 
buy  as  plants.  This  subject  will 
be  enlarged  on  later. 

A  biennial  is  a  plant  that  re- 


quires one  year's  growth  before 
blooming;  then  flowers  for  one 
season  only.  In  other  words  bi- 
ennial seeds  planted  in  May. 
flower  the  following  year  in  May 
or  June  and  never  bloom  again. 

An  annual  is  a  plant  that 
blooms  for  one  summer  only. 
Seeds  sown  in  the  spring  will 
bloom  that  summer  and  never 
again. 

Those  are  the  three  most  com- 
mon types  of  seeds  and  the  only 
ones  you  need  bother  your  head 
with  this  year.  Then  there  are 
tubers  which  are  dry  roots  (dahl- 
ias for  example),  and  certain 
summer  flowering  bulbs  that  must 
be  planted  in  the  spring.  Perhaps 
you  thought  all  bulbs  were  an 
autumn  job,  the  kind  that  pro- 
duce early  spring  flowers,  like 
Narcissus  and  Tulips.  The  bulbs 
you  plant  in  the  spring  are  Gla- 
dioli. Montbretia,  Tuberoses,  and 
some  types  of  Lilies.  All  these 
bulbs  bloom  the  first  summer.  I 
hope  this  sketch}-  lesson  number 
one  will  give  you  at  least  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  beauti- 
ful catalogues,  and  that  you  will 
know  how  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  different  types  of  seeds 
and  bulbs. 

Lesson  number  two  will  help 
guide  you  wisely  in  choosing  be- 
tween the  many  lovely  flowers 
shown  in  the  catalogues,  and  how 
to  make  the  seeds  grow  after  your 
choice  is  made. 

Well,  obviously,  if  you  want  to 
raise  flowers  this  summer,  you 
must  start  with  annuals.  Here  we 
are  obliged  to  turn  firmly  away 
from  the  catalogues  where  appar- 
ently every  annual  is  easy  to 
grow,  blooms  all  summer,  is  ex- 
quisite in  color,  and  perfect  in 
texture.  This,  alas,  is  a  cruel  ex- 
aggeration, so  I  will  endeavor  to 
put  you  on  the  right  track  and 
not  let  your  earnest  young  heart 
break  altogether ! 

For  the  first  season,  my  advice 
is  to  try  only  a  very  few  varieties 
of  annuals.  Steel  your  heart  and 
imagination,  and  save  your  pen- 
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by  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


nies  by  not  buying  dozens  of 
packages  of  every  known  kind  of 
seeds.  In  spite  of  all  the  opti- 
mistic instructions  in  books,  arti- 
cles, and  catalogues,  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  beginner  to  raise  plants  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  tricky,  needs  care, 
patience,  and  skill.  Therefore  as 
a  tryout.  choose  flowers  that  are 
easily  grown,  and  have  a  long 
season  of  blooming. 

Here  is  my  first  year's  list: 
Zinnias.  Petunias.  Scabiosa.  Mari- 
golds. Calendulas,  Mignon  Dahl- 
ias, Shirley  Poppies,  and  Sweet 
Alvssum.  For  varieties  and  colors, 
make  your  own  choice  from  a  cat- 
alogue. 

The  last  two  must  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed.  The  others 
can  be  sown  the  same  way.  but 
they  will  not  bloom  until  well  on  in 
the  summer.  So  for  early  flower- 
ing the  seeds  must  be  started  in 
flats  (shallow  boxes)  and  put  in 
a  hotbed,  or  in  a  sunny  window. 
The  soil  for  these  must  be  right. 
Seeds  sown  in  poor  sticky  soil 
have  as  much  future  as  the  prov- 
erbial snowball  in  hell.  If  your 
original  outlay  is  small,  just  a 
question  of  a  few  flats,  my  sug- 
gestion would  be  to  buy  a  bag  or 
two  of  soil  prepared  for  the  pur- 


M.  E.  HEWITT 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


pose,  and  put  up  by  any  reliable 
seed  store. 

If  you  are  going  into  it  in  a 
big  way  however,  and  wish  to  do 
your  own  mixing  a  good  general 
recipe  is  this:  Use  one  third  rich 
loam,  one  third  fine  sand,  and  one 
third  finely  ground  peat  moss. 
All  must  be  sifted,  screened,  and 
well  mixed.  Then  fill  the  boxes 
almost  to  the  top,  and  pat  soil 
down  firmly  with  a  flat  piece  of 
smooth  board. 

Sow  the  seeds  for  the  afore- 
said annuals  about  March  15th. 
Sow  them  thinly  on  top  of 
the  soil,  and  then  scatter  a 
little — a  very  little — soil  on  top 
of  the  seeds.  Don't  bury  them 
too  deeply;  so  many  small  seeds 
are  plunged  so  far  into  the  soil 
that  instead  of  it  being  a  start 
in  life,  it  is  the  finish,  and  the 
flat  becomes  a  sad  little  cemetery. 

Pat  the  seeds  and  soil  once 
more  with  the  board,  and  then 
water  gently — very  very  gently — 
with  the  finest  kind  of  a  nozzle 
attached  to  a  watering  can. 
Spread  a  piece  of  burlap  over  the 
box,  and  keep  it  there,  and  keep 
it  moist  (not  soaked)  until  you 
see  the  little  seeds  have  started  to 
pop  into  plants. 

Plenty  of  sunshine  is  then  in 
order,  with  the  approximate  tem- 


Doesn't  this  photograph  fire  your  ambition  to  raise  floxcers,  and 
some  day  aspire  to  a  garden  such  as  this? 


MICHIGAN  WHITE  CEDAR  PICKET— 

Replaces  imported  French  Picket,  which 
can  no  longer  be  obtained.  Serves  the 
same  purposes  as  the  French  fence.  Sev- 
cral  heights.    Low  price. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE — A  practical  fence, 
available  in  split  Chestnut — lasting  10-1? 
years,  or  in  all-Redwood — lasting  20-30 
years.  This  fence  is  easily  erected.  Low 
in  price. 


POST  &  RAIL— Available  either  in  all- 
Chestnut — lasting  20  years,  or  with  Locust 
posts  and  Cedar  rails — lasting  more  than 
30  years.  An  all-purpose  fence  reasonably 
priced. 


"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES — Self- 
locking  and  self-closing  —  easily  operated 
from  horseback.  Made  of  California  Red- 
wood to  last  20  years.  Widths  4  to  12 
feet. 


Rusticraft's  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every 
fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected  timber  is  used.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy,  while  prices  are  low.  Gates  to  match  each  type 
fence.  Prompt  delivery.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
prices. 


justtcraft 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER  EST.  1918 
2   King   Rd.,   Malvern,  Pa. 


Imported  French  Picket 
Post  and  Rail 


English  Hurdle 
Farm  Gates 


"E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
"E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


"HENDERSON" 
Lawn  Grass  Seed 


It  will  give  you  a  carpet  of  un- 
rivalled emerald  green,  and  in 
four  weeks  from  sowing  it  will 
be  ready  for  mowing...  It  is  a 
balanced  mixture  of  rapid 
growing  grasses,  and  those 
slower  grasses  that  produce  the 
finest  and  strongest  turf.  The 
quick  growing  "nurse"  grasses 
protect  the  slower  grasses  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
also  give  you  a  serviceable 
lawn  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. ..A  lawn  made  from  this 
mixture  grows  richer  and 
smoother  with  age. 

PRICES:  delivered  transportation  paid, 
lb.        3  lbs.        s  lbs.        10  lbs. 
SSc  1.60  2.60  5.00 


25  lbs. 
12.00 


100  lbs. 
45.00 


"How  to  Make  a  Lawn"— Free  on  Request. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Dept.  CL 
35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEELS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Let 


a  Drop  of  Water 
make  you  FREE 

for«ver  from  power  bills  that  are 
a  steady  drain  month  after  month. 
The  stream  on  your  Estate  is  merely 
a  drop  of  water  from  higher  to 
lower  levels.  This  flow  is  potential 
power  escaping  forever  from  your 
possession  as  it  passes  off  your 
Estate. 

Why  continue  to  lose  this  free 
Power?  A  Campbell  Water  Wheel 
will  develop  it,  generating  electric 
light  and  power,  pumping  water,  or 
driving  a  mill.  No  need  to  pay  then 
for   power   from    outside  sources. 

Campbell  Water  Wheels  beautify  the 
Estates  of  many  prominent  persons, 
giving  them  constant  day-in-and-day- 
out  demonstration  of  the  depend- 
ability of  water  power  and  the  sav- 
ings    and     independence     it  brings. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
catalog  illustrating  many  interesting 
installations.  Call  us  or  write  us 
for  further  information.  Remember, 
our  Engineers  go  any  where— Maine 
to  California. 


C 


AMPBELL 
WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

Water  Wheels,  Dams,  Hydro-Elec- 
tric   Plants,    Water   Supply  Systems. 

Lafayette  Bldg.       Phila.,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE    —    LOMBARD  1594 


MARCH,  1941 
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SCIENCE  Points 
the  Way  to  Tree 
Health  and  Beauty 

Bartleft  Tree  Service  is 
complete  and  dependable. 
It  is  based  on  scientific 
diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  includes:  Spraying, 
Cavity  Work,  Wound  Dress- 
ing, Root  Treatment,  Cab- 
ling, Feeding,  Tree  Sanita- 
tion and  Pruning.  Available 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas. 
Phone  our  nearest  office 
or  write: 

The  F.  A.  B artlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

laboratories  &  Experimental  Grounds 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


wmm 


Designed  by  Amer- 
ica's foremost  bird 
authority — a  model  to  attract  every 
desirable  song  bird.  Quality  built 
with  exclusive  features. 

Add  charm  to  your  garden.  Be- 
friend birds  and  they  will  rid  your 
premises  of  harmful  insects.  One 
martin  destroys  2,000  mosquitoes 
a  day.  Cardinals,  bluebirds,  wrens, 
chickadees,  flycatchers,  phoebes, 
flickers,  woodpeckers,  robins,  gros- 
becks  and  many  others  repay  you 
for  your  hospitality  by  killing  cod- 
ling moths  and  cut  worms  injuri- 
ous to  trees  and  plants — and  throw 
in  a  song  besides. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  or  10c  for  32-page  book 
"Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them" 

JOSEPH  H.  D0DS0N  CO. 


814  Harrison  Ave. 


Kankakee,  III. 


BOXWOOD,  HOLLY 
AND  YEWS 

As  specialists  in  these  plant  gems 
for  years,  we  assure  you  every- 
thing about  them  is  right,  includ- 
ing price.  Call  or  write.  H. 
Ernest  Conwell,  Milton,  Delaware. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
CHINESE  Chestnuts 

Most  productive  of  all 
nut  trees,  easily  grown, 
heavy  yielders. 
Plant  for  Beauty— Profit 
— Shade — Nuts — Fun. 
Northern  Strains.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
Booklet  and  price  list.  English  Walnuts.  Stabler 
Illack  Walnuts,  etc.  Excellent  as  ornamentals.  I 
have  experimented  with  nut  trees  for  over  44  years 
Sunny  Ridne  Nursery.  Box  CL.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


to 


HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


perature  about  60  to  65  degrees. 
Watering  once  a  day  is  essential, 
always  with  the  fine  nozzle,  and 
be  careful  not  to  kill  with  kind- 
ness by  drowning  them. 

When  the  little  plants  are 
about  an  inch  or  two  high,  or 
when  the  center  leaf  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  you  must 
transplant  them  to  a  new  home 
because  they  are  too  crowded  in 
their  first  bed  to  allow  their  roots 
to  develop.  They  must  be  pulled 
up  gently  and  planted  in  rows  in 
other  flats.  The  rows  should  be 
about  four  inches  apart,  the 
plants  about  two  inches  apart. 
When  planting  these  babies,  have 
a  round  stick  or  "dibble",  make  a 
hole  with  the  stick,  then  tuck  the 
tiny  roots  in  the  hole,  and  tamp 
around  them  firmly  with  the  stick. 

Again  be  careful  to  keep  the 
plants  moist,  and  the  temperature 
as  even  as  possible.  If  you  have 
been  using  a  hotbed,  you  can  now 
transfer  the  flats  to  a  cold-frame. 
By  May  25th,  these  plants  should 
be  fine  sturdy  little  fellows,  and 
all  ready  to  be  put  outside. 

Sweet  Alyssum  and  Poppies, 
the  two  annuals  I  mentioned,  that 
demand  outside  sowing,  treat  as 
follows:  Have  soil  extra  fine  and 
pliable  in  garden  bed  where  they 
go,  using  the  same  mixture  of 
soil,  peat,  and  sand  recommended 
for  flats.  Thin  out  when  the 
plants  come  up,  and  are  obviously 
into  greater  detail. 

For  lack  of  space,  I  cannot 
attempt  to  go  into  particulars 
about  building  and  maintaining 
hot  beds  and  cold  frames.  Prob- 
ably you  all  know  a  "hotbed"  is 
a  bed  covered  with  a  glass  sash, 
and  heated  underneath  by  either 
electric  coils,  or  fresh  hot  ma- 
nure. A  "cold-frame"  has  merely 
the  sash,  and  no  extra  heat. 

Nor  can  I  say  half  what  I 
would  like  to  say  about  many 
other  beautiful  annuals,  which  I 
hope  this  kindergarten  class  will 
attempt  next  year.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  referring  to  my  article 
on  annuals  in  Country  Life  issue 
of  February  1940,  which  goes 
into  greater  detail  and  might  be 
helpful. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  advice  I  can  give  the  kinder- 
garten class  is  to  urge  the  mem- 
bers to  raise  their  own  perennials 
and  biennials.  It  is  an  extrava- 
gance to  depend  on  buying  ma- 
ture plants  from  nurseries;  also  it 
is  a  thrilling  experience  to  grow 
one's  own.  It  is  not  difficult,  but. 
like  the  annuals,  it  requires  lov- 
ing parental  care.  To  plan  a  year 
ahead  and  grow  what  you  need  to 
make  a  fine  herbaceous  border  is 
being  an  intelligent  gardener. 

Again  I  shall  make  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  varieties  to  plant 
the  first  year,  to  prevent  the  cata- 
logue jitters,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  you.  after  the  first 
year  or  two.  branch  out  for  your- 
self and  try  any  and  every  seed 
your  imagination  fancies.  My 
first  year's  perennial  list  is  as 
follows:  Delphinium.  Aquilega 
(Columbine).    Anchusa  (Italica 


Dropmore ),  and  Hollyhocks.  Add 
two  biennials  to  the  list:  Fox- 
gloves (Digitalis)  and  Sweet 
William  (Newport  pink),  or  Can- 
terbury Bells.  Study  the  cata- 
logues for  colors  and  varieties;  , 
and  soak  the  Delphinium  seed  in 
water  for  24  hours  before  you 
plant  them. 

Prepare  an  outside  seed  bed, 
and  divide  it  into  small  squares  to 
separate  varieties.  Use  the  same 
soil  ingredients  as  you  did  for 
the  flats.  That  is,  have  four  inches 
of  this  on  top.  and  underneath 
have  one  foot  of  light  garden  soil 
with  a  small  amount  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure.  About  May 
15th.  (not  July  15th  as  many 
books  advocate!),  plant  the  seeds 
and  take  care  of  them  the  same 
way  you  did  the  annuals. 

When  they  are  large  enough 
for  their  first  transplanting,  put 
them  in  other  seed  beds  in  neat 
rows,  placing  small  growing 
plants  four  inches  apart,  and 
large  growing  plants  eight  inches 
apart;  be  sure  and  water  them 
conscientiously  throughout  the 
summer.  By  September,  they 
should  be  good-sized  plants,  and 
ready  to  be  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  home  in  the  garden. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pre- 
dict how  many  plants  you  arc 
going  to  get  out  of  a  package  of 
seed,  as  the  number  the  packages 
contain  varies  tremendously.  Also, 
if  your  soil  is  right  and  your  care 
flawless,  you  will  get  a  great  per- 
centage of  germinations. 

An  intelligent  way  for  the 
novice  to  order  seeds  is  to  write 
or  ask  the  clerk  in  a  seed  store 
to  help  you  figure  the  amounts 
out.  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  in 
one  of  the  big  seed  stores  who  was 
not  ready  and  anxious  to  help. 

There  are  a  few  perennials 
which  are  not  raised  easily  from 
seed,  so  my  advice  is  to  buy  a 
few  plants  of  these  this  spring 
and  put  them  in  your  garden 
amongst  the  annuals.  It  will  give 
the  garden  body  and  character, 
and  in  another  year  or  two  you 
can  divide  these  plants  and  make 
double,  or  even  triple,  the  quan- 
tity. 

First  and  foremost  on  this 
list,  is  Phlox  ( Paniculata ).  Buy 
some  plants  of  the  early  Phlox 
Miss  Lingard.  and  some  of  the 
late  white,  pale  pink,  and  laven- 
der. Also  get  some  Shasta  Daisies. 
Heuchera.  and  if  you  have  any 
shady  places.  Funkia.  In  early 
September  plant  some  Peonies, 
and  German  and  Japanese  Irises. 
Go  to  the  nurseries  in  June  while 
they  are  in  bloom  to  see  the 
colors,  and  then  plant  them  in 
your  own  garden  in  September. 

On  soil  preparation  for  the 
garden,  on  arrangement  of  plants 
for  succession  of  bloom,  and  on 
plant  foods  and  medicines.  I 
must  refer  you  again  to  some  of 
my  past  articles  in  Country 
Life.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful 
will  be  those  in  the  July  1939. 
September  1939,  October  1939, 
December  1939.  and  March  1940 


Books  on 
Gardening 

Even  the  most  experi- 
enced gardener  is  fre- 
quently faced  with  prob- 
lems calling  for  expert 
opinion  for  solution. 
Here  are  three  splendid 
books  of  reference  which 
will  help  you  solve  prac- 
tically every  problem  re- 
lated to  gardening. 

The  Garden 
Encyclopedia 

Over  1300  pages,  750  pictures, 
10,000  articles.  A  complete 
garden  encyclopedia  in  one  vol- 
ume, rs'o  matter  what  problem 
comes  up,  you'll  find  the  cor- 
rect answer  in  one  of  this 
hook's  10,000  fully-illustrated 
articles.  The  convenient  alpha- 
betical arrangement  enables  you 
to  get,  instantly,  information 
about  planning,  planting,  care 
or  protection  from  pests.  Sim- 
ple and  non-technical:  made 
even  plainer  by  750 
clear  pictures.  In  $  -C  .  0  0 
cloth    tJ= 

Bailey's  Standard 
Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture 

[3  Volumes] 

3,639  pages,  4,000  illustrations, 
96  full  page  plates,  24  color 
plates.  Compiled  by  more  than 
500  collaborators.  An  invalu- 
able authority  on  horticulture. 
A  compact  and  thorough  pre- 
sentation of  the  kind,  charac- 
teristics and  methods  of  culti- 
vation of  plants  grown  in  North 
America.  More  than  40,000 
plants  presented  in  a  way  to  be 
completely  useful  to  those  who 
wish  scientific  authority  on 
gardening  subjects,  and  those 
who  enjoy  the  J  "1  q  q 
amateur  rating..    *  |  m  \  * 

1001 

Garden  Questions 
Answered 

by  Alfred  Carl  Hottes 

Written  in  the  popular  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  A  wealth 
of  information  for  the  amateur. 
Gives  instructions  on  every 
phase  of  gardening  as  well  as 
pointers  on  house  plants.  Covers 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Excellent  list>  of  plants  for 
different  purposes.  Information 
on  planting,  test-  $  fj  fj 
ing,  etc    

COUNTRY  LIFE'S  Book  Shop. 
1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 
Please  send  me  copy  <>f 
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edited  by  PETER  VISCHER 


IN  Miami  Beach  I  saw  a  cop  on 
a  white  Iiorse.  The  horse  was 
wearing  amber  sun  glasses. 

THE  IRON   IS  HOT 

Easily  the  most  astonishing 
event  in  the  horse  world  last 
month  was  the  strike  of  the 
grooms  at  Santa  Anita.  It  is  all 
too  clear  an  indication  of  how 
business  can  overtake  sport. 

Here  is  what  happened: 

On  February  6  a  life-size  statue 
of  Seabiscuit  by  Tex  Wheeler  was 
to  be  unveiled  at  the  Santa  Anita 
track.  Seabiscuit  himself  was 
brought  out  of  retirement  to  lead 
the  field  of  the  feature  race  to 
the  post.  A  gala  crowd  of  some 
20.000  people  assembled  for  the 
unusual  event. 

But  a  fight  had  occurred  among 
some  grooms  and  one  Joe  Rey- 
nolds was  dismissed.  And  as  a 
result  of  the  dismissal  the  grooms 
at  the  plant,  although  not  mem- 
bers of  any  labor  organization, 
refused  to  bring  out  any  horses 
for  saddling.  More  than  that, 
their  spokesmen  declared  that 
there  would  be  no  one  to  care  for 
the  Thoroughbreds  at  Santa  Anita 
unless  minimum  demands  were 
met : 

(1)  A  discharged  groom  must 
be  permitted  to  keep  his  badge  of 
admission  to  the  grounds  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  seek  another  job; 
(2)  There  should  be  a  .$10  reward 
for  every  groom  who  handles  a 
winner;  (3)  Grooms  should  be 
permitted  to  watch  the  races  from 
the  grandstand. 

Faced  by  this  extraordinary 
situation,  the  officials  of  Santa 
Anita  refunded  admissions  and 
parking  charges,  cancelled  the 
day's  program. 

Racing  was  resumed  the  next 
day.  the  matters  in  dispute  settled 
by  arbitration.  And  many  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  the 
grooms  should  become  unionized, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  supposed  to 
spend  24  hours  of  each  day  with 
their  horses. 

NEW  TRACKS 

Apparently  the  trend  toward 
new  tracks  is  being  halted.  Golden 
Gate  Park,  in  California,  is  in- 
volved in  financial  difficulties. 
Gulfstream  Park,  in  Florida, 
which  stands  semi-completed,  will 
remain  that  way  for  a  while.  Mon- 
mouth Park,  in  New  Jersey,  can't 
get  the  steel  it  needs  to  open  on 
time  this  year. 

JOCKEY  DEW 

The  leading  jockey  of  1940. 
after  a  thrilling  race  not  decided 
until  the  last  day  of  the  year,  was 
Jockey  Earl  John  Dew. 


Jockey  Dew  won  his  title  from 
W  alter  Lee  Taylor  thanks  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Sunday  rac- 
ing at  Agua  Caliente,  in  which  he 
was  a  participant  while  Taylor 
was  idle  in  Florida.  So  important 
a  role  did  that  track  play  in  his 
career  that  he  was  invited  there 
on  February  2  to  receive  a  gold 
watch  honoring  his  championship. 

Dew  decided  to  accept  a  few 
mounts  during  the  day.  In  the 
sixth  he  rode  a  mare  named 
Bosca,  who  fell  at  the  last  turn, 
breaking  her  neck.  Dew  fell  with 
her,  suffered  a  brain  concussion 
from  which  he  died  two  hours 
later. 

DISTANCE  RACING 

The  statement  that  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt  recently  issued  to  the 
Associated  Press  on  the  subject  of 
distance  racing  is  worthy  of 
study : 

"Last  year  the  most  significant 
development  in  American  racing 
was  the  increased  number  of  dis- 
tance races.  Actually  this  devel- 
opment was  only  in  its  experi- 


mental stage.  The  year  1941 
should  see  the  full  flowering  of 
races  over  extended  distances  test- 
ing the  complete  powers  of  Thor- 
oughbred heart  and  stamina. 

"Perhaps  the  failure  of  earlier 
efforts  to  successfully  provide  en- 
durance racing  can  be  charged 
against  the  racing  people  them- 
selves. Breeders  contend  it  was 
the  ultimate  proof  of  a  great 
horse.  Racing  associations  sub- 
scribed to  that  belief  but  con- 
tended races  of  that  character 
were  .  financially  impractical  and 
furthermore  that  the  available 
horses  were  not  bred  or  condi- 
tioned to  race  at  extended  dis- 
tances. The  story  of  racing  in 
1940  disproved  such  a  theory  and 
revealed  to  racing  associations  a 
startling  fact  which  promises  well 
and  almost  guarantees  the  future 
of  endurance  racing  in  America.  .  . 

"1941  looms  as  a  year  of  a 
great  opportunity  for  everyone  in 
racing.  The  breeder  can  proceed 
confidently  to  produce  horses  that 
are  theoretically  bred  to  run  over 
a  distance;  the  owner  can  pur- 


chase new  stock  of  potential  en- 
durance powers  with  reasonable 
assurance  of  having  the  oppor- 
tunities to  realize  a  fair  return  in 
prize  monies,  and  finally  the  rac- 
ing associations  can  schedule  more 
and  richer  distances  races. 

"At  the  presetit  stage  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  further  and 
intelligent  development  of  dis- 
tance racing  rests  with  1 1 1 « -  racing 
associations.  Because  of  the  great- 
er testing  powers  placed  upon  the 
Thoroughbred  in  these  events 
there  must  be  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  the  associations 
in  writing  the  conditions  of  these 
races  and  in  the  running  of  them. 

"On  the  other  hand  these  same 
associations  must  be  conceded  the 
privilege  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  races  be  run  under 
weight-for-age  or  handicap  condi- 
tions. 

"They  should  not  be  blamed  for 
favoring  the  handicaps  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  new  transition 
in  the  sport.  Handicaps  encour- 
age larger  fields  and  consequently 
reassure  the  sponsors  of  the  race 
courses.  Eventually,  perhaps  in 
one  or  two  years,  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  horses  in  training 
able  to  display  their  greatest  abil- 
ity over  a  distance.  When  that 
point  is  reached  then  the  associa- 
tions must  and  will  accede  to  the 
demand  for  weight-for-age  events 
without  fear  of  small  starting 
fields  and  consequent  financial 
loss." 

KUDOS 

The  reappointment  of  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  New  York  State  Rac- 
ing Commission  for  another  six- 
year  term  met  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  most  people 
interested  in  racing.  He  and  his 
fellow-committeemen,  John  Hay 
Whitney  and  John  Sloan,  who  in- 
cidentally do  a  prodigious  amount 
of  work  on  behalf  of  racing  pure- 
ly for  the  love  of  it,  have  kept  the 
sport  in  the  greatest  racing  state 
of  the  union  on  a  high  plane.  They 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all. 

POLO 

Although  snow  blankets  the 
polo  fields  of  Meadow  Brook  and 
other  Eastern  clubs,  the  restless 
players  of  the  galloping  game  on 
other  sectors  are  either  active  or 
making  plans  for  action. 

One  possibility,  still  tentative, 
which  has  developed  for  winter 
competition  is  that  of  a  visit  of  a 
group  of  American  players,  in- 
cluding Cecil  Smith,  the  10-goal 
Texan,  and  Michael  Phipps,  In- 
ternational veteran,  to  Mexico 
City   for  an  informal  series  of 


THAYER 


HORSE  OF  THE  MONTH 

The  winner  of  the  first  great  three-year-old  stake  of 
the  year,  the  $50,000  Santa  Anita  Derby  run  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  is  of  course  our  Horse  of  the  Month.  His 
name  is  Porter's  Cap  and  he  and  his  connections  are  all 
well  known  figures  on  the  American  turf.  His  sire  is  J.  H. 
Whitney's  now  venerable  The  Porter,  aged  26,  one  of  the 
most  successful  living  stallions;  his  dame  is  A.  B.  Gay's 
The  Blonde,  by  Mad  Hatter,  a  producer  of  winners.  His 
owner  is  the  celebrated  Charles  S.  (Lucky)  Howard,  his 
trainer  the  famous  mentor  of  Seabiscuit,  Tom  (Silent) 
Smith.  A  crowd  of  30,000  saw  Porter's  Cap  romp  over  a 
heavy  track  for  a  mile  and  an  eighth  to  beat  fifteen  rivals 
soundly  by  four  lengths;  time,  1:54  2/5. 
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PUBLICAUCTION 

250 

High-Class 
SADDLE  HORSES 
and  HACKNEYS 

April  3,  4  and  5,  1941 

International 
Amphitheatre 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ANACACHO 


5-gaited,  Chestnut  gelding,  6  yrs.,  15.3 
Anacacho  is  one  of  the  outstanding  show 
horses  consigned  by  the  Anacacho  Ranch. 
This  Ranch  is  consigning  its  entire  lot  of 
show  horses  to  this  sale,  no  doubt  the  great- 
est consignment  ever  offered  at  Public  Auc- 
tion by  one  breeder. 


The  horses  in  this  sale  are  consigned  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders  and  exhibitors  of  saddle  horses  and  hackneys  in  America.  You 
will  most  likely  be  able  to  find  any  type  of  saddle  horse  you  are  looking 
for  in  this  sale.   There  will  be 

SHOW  HORSES  THAT  HAVE  PROVEN  CHAMPIONS  AT  THE  BEST 

SHOWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
SHOW  PROSPECTS  FROM  YEARLINGS  UP. 
HIGH  GRADE  PLEASURE  HORSES. 
SADDLE  STALLIONS  OF  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 
BROOD  MARES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
PLANTATION  WALKINC  HORSES. 
SEVERAL  PALAMINOES. 

HACKNEY  PONIES  AND  HEAVY  HARNESS  HORSES. 

Catalogs  will  be  sent  on  request  after  March  20. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

UNION  STOCKYARDS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

P.S. — Have  at  all  times  large  selection  ol  high-grade  saddle  horses  and 
hunters  to  offer  at  private  sale. 


READY  SOON       ORDER  NOW 

Record  of 
hunt  Race  meetings 
in  ^America 

VOLUME  X 

'  II   HE  tenth  edition  of  the  Record  of  Hunt  Race  Meetings 
in  America  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  soon. 

Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  unique  series  forms  not  only 
a  complete  and  invaluable  source  of  information  but  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

Volume  X  gives  the  complete  record  in  chart  form  of  the 
144  hunt  races  run  in  1940 — from  Sandhills  in  March  to 
Montpelier  in  November.  In  addition,  it  records  other  jump- 
ing races  at  the  big  tracks.  It  lists  the  outstanding  horses, 
owners,  trainers  and  riders;  gives  an  alphabetical  index  of 
horses  and  their  records,  owners  and  their  records,  drivers  and 
their   records,   also   maps,   pictures   and   other  information. 

Make  sure  of  your  copv.  Send  your  order  now.  The  price 
is  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Please  send  your  order,  with  remittance,  to: 

COUNTRY    LIFE  BOOKSHOP 


1270  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


games    against   leading  Mexican 

teams. 

Although  plans  are  still  highly 
tentative,  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  strong  chance  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion. Smith  is  now  in  Texas  while 
Phipps  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  Both  have  been 
playing  informal  polo.  Teamed 
with  two  other  players,  these  In- 
ternational veterans  should  pro- 
vide the  Mexican  season  with  an 
outstanding  feature. 

Smith,  incidentally,  has  played 
several  times  in  Mexico  City, 
where  General  Manuel  Avila  Ca- 
macho,  Mexico's  recently  elected 
president,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
polo  but  also  has  been  an  active 
player.  President  Camacho  also 
formerly  was  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  Polo  Association. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  players  in  the  Middle 
West,  Robert  Nichoalds  of  the 
Oak  Brook  Polo  Club  of  Hins- 
dale, 111.,  is  playing  in  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  and  is  showing  form 
which  justifies  amply  his  recent 
increase  in  national  handicap  from 
•5  goals  to  6. 

Nichoalds  will  be  remembered 
by  New  York  fans  of  indoor  polo 
for  his  sensational  play  with  the 
124th  Field  Artillery  team  during 
the  East-West  matches  of  the 
1940  indoor  season. 

Meanwhile.  Aiken  continues  to 
be  a  center  for  mid-winter  polo 
activity  so  far  as  most  of  the  high- 
goal  players  are  concerned.  Wil- 
liam Post  II,  Seymour  Knox.  Pete 
Bostwick.  Devereux  Milburn  and 
Charlie  von  Stade  are  some  of  the 
dozen  or  more  players  in  Aiken 
now.  They  are  already  playing 
informal  matches  that  will  lead 
up  to  the  annual  club  tournaments 
starting  about  March  1. 

HUNT  RACINC 

The  prospects  for  limit  racing 
are  much  brighter  than  they  have 
been  for  some  years.  The  barom- 
eter is  found,  of  course,  in  the 
twin  training  centers  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  Camden  and  Aiken,  which 
report  an  unusual  number  of 
chasers  in  action. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived the  first  notice  of  the  year 
regarding  the  races.  It  comes  from 
the  active  and  energetic  Radnor 
Hunt,  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  this 
vear  on  the  now  famous  Chester- 
brook  Farms  course  on  May  7  and 
10.  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  past,  continuing 
the  purses  and  attaching  festivi- 
ties, winding  up  with  a  Radnor 
Hunt  Ball  following  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting.  All  proceeds  will 
go  to  the  British  War  Relief 
Society. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  leading  gentlemen 
riders  will  have  been  inducted  into 
the  services  of  the  United  States 
before  May.  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able not  to  restrict  any  of  the 
races  to  gentlemen  riders  but 
rather  to  open  up  the  entire  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  continuity 


of  hunt  race  meetings  and  to  carry 
on  a  fine  sport  during  this  period 
of  national  emergency. 

The  Radnor  Race  Committee 
feel  that  their  action  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  of  proced- 
ure of  the  National  Steeplechase 
&  Hunt  Association,  who  have  an- 
nounced that  the  spring  maiden 
subscription  events  are  to  be  con- 
tinued with  steeplechase  enthusi- 
asts looking  forward  to  a  greater 
1941  season  than  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Radnor  to 
encourage  new  owners  to  become 
interested  in  the  steeplechase  sport 
and  to  help  towards  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  nation's  jumping 
stock  through  the  appearance  of 
newly  developed  'chasers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  is  an  excellent 
crop  of  material  available  to  in- 
sure a  successful  season. 


MORGAN 

H.  D.  Kirhover,  who  made  Cam- 
den a  center  of  steeplechasing 

IN  VIRGINIA 

Interest  in  the  horse  is  kept 
alive  by  innumerable  associations 
throughout  the  country.  They  are 
a  good  thing,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  keeping  things  going  except  at 
the  source. 

Latest  of  the  associations  is  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association,  formed  by  some 
25  horse-lovers  at  Wytheville,  Va., 
where  there  are  a  number  of 
American  saddle-breds,  Thorough- 
breds, and  draft  horses.  Indeed, 
the  section  abounds  with  blue 
grass,  limestone,  water,  ideal  for 
the  production  of  livestock. 

Since  the  initial  meeting,  some 
twenty  others  have  taken  member- 
ship in  this  association,  and  the 
several  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  Regional  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  have  also  sponsored 
the  Southwest  Virginia  Horse 
Breeders'  Association.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  held  reg- 
ularly discussions  of  breeding, 
feeding,  training,  management, 
and  merchandising;  and  it  has 
been  definitely  decided  that  the 
association  will  annually  conduct 
a  show. 

Officers  of  the  new  association 
are  Dr.  Huston  St.  Clair,  of 
Tazewell,  president;  Lewis  C. 
Tierney,  of  Leatherwood  Farms, 
Bluefield,  vice-president;  James 
L.  Wiley  of  Salem,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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JUMPING  THE  HORSE — PART  1 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

Why  is  balance  a  thing  of  such  The  horse  is  now  committed  to 
moment?     Consider  the  average     his  jump.  The  rider  needs  a  good 

feel  with  his  thighs.    The  knees 


lightweight  horse  of  say  1.100 
pounds.  He  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  up  to  165  on  his  back. 
Roughly,  one-seventh  of  his  own 
weight.  Is  it  not  just  to  assume 
that  with  this  proportion  of  load 
to  power,  the  load  should  be  cor- 
rectly placed? 

As  a  more  practical  reason, 
watch  some  eager,  impulsive  horse 
tear  around  a  horse  show  ring, 
with  a  rider  obviously  behind  him. 
Then  with  a  few  good  rides,  see 
him  calm  down  and  become  re- 
laxed under  a  rider  who  is  with 
him  in  balance.  The  reason  for 
the  fiasco  is  quite  apparent.  The 
horse  becomes  frantic  and  in  his 
dumbness  tries  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  his  misplaced  rider  by 
going  faster.  This  situation  be- 
comes terrifying  and  he  becomes 
a  plunging,  rushing  idiot,  going 
to  his  fences  blindly  or  jumping 
so  erratically  that  a  fall  seems 
certain. 

Too  many  riders  seem  to  be 
fully  satisfied  with  themselves  if 
they  are  in  apparent  balance  over 
the  fence.  They  will  show  yon 
photographs  that  look  perfect,  but 
something  is  wrong.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  horse's  eye  is  worried. 
His  ears  are  back.  This  trajec- 
tory of  his  jump  looks  flat.  If  the 
jump  looks  right,  it  is  generally  a 
lucky  one.  No.  balance  must  be 
constant.  To  do  anything  which 
requires  an  effort,  the  doer  must 
be  relaxed.  Stiffness  in  horses  is 
nearly  always  due  to  fear — he  is 
worried  about  his  own  equilib- 
rium. Only  two  things  can  cause 
it:  the  rider  having  been  behind 
or  having  hampered  the  use  of  his 
head  and  neck.  Generally  both, 
the  former  causing  the  latter. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  in  ridins 
between  widely  spaced  fences  or 
around  turns,  etc..  we  generally 
do  so  with  the  seat  out  of  the 
saddle.  This  rests  the  horse  to 
a  certain  extent  and  eases  the  ten- 
sion. Upon  entering  the  approach 
of  the  next  jump  we  sit  down. 
Not  with  a  jolt!    We  ease  our 


well  pressed  in.  His  legs  should 
be  tight  with  the  heel  pressed  well 
down.  Horses,  like  men,  have 
varying  form  coining  into  a  fence. 
Some  are  accurate  and  almost  in- 
variably jump  in  stride.  Most 
however,  adjust  their  distance, 
sometimes  violently,  by  shorten- 
ing one  or  more  strides  near  the 
jump.  Here  again  the  rider  may 
become  overbalanced,  this  time  to 
the  front.  This  is  not  so  hard  to 
guard  against  as  the  fault  of  get- 
ting behind.  Generally  if  the 
thighs,  knees  and  legs  are  well 
placed  and  snugly  on  the  horse, 
and  the  heels  well  down,  this 
shock  of  shortening  is  very  nicely 
eared  for. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  vital 
necessity  of  having  this  "seated" 
position  light.  Very  little  weight 
must  rest  on  the  buttocks.  Just 
enough  to  be  able  to  feel  the 
horse's  stride.  The  downward 
thrust  and  pressure  against  the 
saddle  gradually  increases  through 
the  thigh,  into  the  knee,  along 
the  leg  and  finally  into  the  stir- 
rup. 

The  next  phase  of  the  jump 
to  effect  balance  is  the  actual 
leap.  Seated  as  we  have  described, 
there  is  little  for  the  rider  to  do 
but  hold  his  position.  The  legs 
must  remain  firm,  possibly  be- 
come a  little  more  so.  The  back 
must  be  firm  and  straight  and 
directed  in  line  with  the  thrust  of 
the  jump.  The  chest  being  slight- 
ly raised  will  aid  in  keeping  back 
straight  and  head  up. 

The  first  movement  of  the 
horse  in  jumping  is  a  distinct 
rear.  Many  riders  think  that, 
during  this  momentary  movement, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  further  for- 
ward with  the  body.  This  is 
totally  unnecessary  and  wrong. 
Maintain  your  balanced  position 
and  the  horse  forces  the  seat  out 
of  the  saddle  and  closes  the  angle 
of  his  neck  and  the  rider's  body. 
During  the  rear,  the  hocks  are 


selves  into  the  saddle  by  shoving  bent  and  ready  to  thrust  the  in 
the  buttocks  a  little  to  the  rear, 
gradually  closing  the  thigh-knee 
angle  and  letting  the  body  bend  a 
trifle  further  forward  at  the  hips. 
It  must  be  done  quietly  and 
smoothly,  with  every  bit  of  the 
movement  under  accurate  muscu- 
lar control. 

About  this  point  the  horse  be- 
gins to  notice  that  he  has  a  jump 
coming  up.  He  may  be  expect- 
ing it.  At  any  rate,  he  gets  keen 
and  will  take  two  or  three  eager 
strides  before  relaxing  to  measure 
his  jump.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  jump  is  too  often  spoiled. 
The  unwary  rider  is  caught  be- 
hind and  the  horse's  chance  to 
measure  his  stride  is  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  We  must  antici- 
pate this.  Be  ready  to  go  with 
him  rather  than  try  to  make  him 
stav  with  vou. 


stant  the  horse  has  gotten  his 
forehand  under  way.  When  this 
occurs  it  should  not  disturb  a 
firmly  balanced  rider.  Should  the 
thrust  of  the  hind  legs  force  the 
buttocks  back  into  the  saddle  over 
the  jump,  then  the  rider  has  ab- 
solute proof  that  he  is  behind 
his  horse,  unbalanced.  This  phase 
going  wrong,  previous  balance 
having  been  correct,  generally  re- 
sults from  the  involuntary  crump- 
ling of  the  back,  allowing  it  to 
become  convex. 

Having  cleared  the  obstacle,  the 
momentum  of  the  speed  and  the 
power  from  the  thrust  of  the  hind 
legs  wears  out.  The  horse  starts 
his  descent.  The  trajectory  of 
the  jump  is  roughly  a  parabola. 
Having  maintained  balance  be- 
yond the  highest  point  of  the 
jump  let  us  not  cheer  and  think 
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.Stakes  to  Close 
Saturday,  March  15 

to  be  run  at  the 
1941-SPRING  MEETING-1941 

Saturday,  April  12  through  Saturday,  May  10 
For  Three-Year-Olds 

The  Wood  Memorial .  One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth  $20,000  Added 
The  Experimental  Handicap  Six  Furlongs  $5,000  Added 

For  Three-Year-Olds  and  Upwards 

The  Excelsior  Handicap .  One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth  $10,000  Added 
The  Grey  Lag  Handicap .  One  Mile  and  a  Furlong  $10,000  Added 

The  Paumonok  Handicap  Six  Furlongs  $7,500  Added 

The  Jamaica  Handicap  Six  Furlongs  $5,000  Added 

For  Tico-Y ear-Olds 

The  Youthful  Stakes  Five  Furlongs  $5,000  Added 

The  Rosedale  Stakes  (Fillies)  . .  Five  Furlongs  $5,000  Added 

FOR  ENTRY  RLANKS  APPLY  TO 
RACING  SECRETARY,  Metropolitan  Jockey  Club 

50  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  TRiangle  5-6484 


RADNOR  HUNT 


CHESTERBROOK  FARMS 

BERWYN     •  PENNSYLVANIA 
Wednesday,  May  7,  and  Saturday,  May  10,  1941 

(L'nder  sanction  from  the  hunts  Committee  of  the 
National      Steeplechase      and      Hunt  Association) 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF  SOC.  INC. 


TWO  FLAT  RACES,  TWO  BRUSH  RACES  AND  ONE  TIMBER  RACE 
EACH  DAY,  INCLUDING 

The  National  Hunt  Gup 

A  steeplechase  handicap,  about  21/2  miles  over 
the  brush  course.  To  be  run  Wednesday,  May  7 

Purse  $1000.  and  a  Gold  Cup  valued  at  $1500 

•  mm 

The  Radnor  Hunt  Cup 

About  four  miles  over  a  fair  hunting  country,  the  14th 
running  of  which  will  take  place  Saturday,  May  10. 

Purse  $500,  and  a  Gold  Cup  valued  at  $1500 


FOR     ENTRY     BLANKS     AND     INFORMATION  WRITE 

WILLIAM    C.    HUNNEMAN,  JR. 

CHAIRMAN,    RACE  COMMITTEE 
1  0  0  7    SUN    BUILDING    •    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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"Polo  at  Midnight 


Where  ABSORBINE 
RATES  TOPS 

Showers — cocktails — and  thoughts  of 
the  game — but  how  about  that  bad 
luck  that  puffed  a  pony's  knee? 

Most  horsemen  know  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  treat  these  "everyday 
accidents"  is  co  use  Absorbine.  Actual 
tests  show  that  Absorbine's  action 
speeds  the  blood  flow  through  the  in- 
jury. This  tends  to  wash  out  more 
quickly  the  "muscle  acid"  that  causes 
soreness  and  swelling.  Congestion 
often  reduced  within  a  few  hours. 

Also  used  to  relieve  strains,  puffs, 
fresh  bog  spavin.  Even  2  ounces  in  the 
wash  tend  to  cut  sweat  quickly,  cool 
out  safely.  Helps  restore  energy  to 
tired  muscles  by  stepping  up  the  blood 
flow.  $2.50  the  long-lasting  bottle  at 
all  druggists;  or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Your  Horse  Can  Give 
Top  Performance 


Balance  the  Ration  with 
DR.  FENTON'S  VITAMIN- 
REINFORCED 


VICORTONE 


"Joaquin  Marietta"  of  the  Scripps 
Meanley    Stables,    Pomona,  California. 

And  a  letter  from  Huba  Young,  man- 
ager of  these  stables: 

"This  Stud  has  won  many  important 
stakes.  The  Stables  have  owned  such 
well  known  winners  as  "Buccaneer," 
"Deanna  D.,"  "Murietta  King"  and 
many  others. 

"I  have  been  with  Scripps-Meanley 
Stables  for  the  past  11  years  and  am 
using  your  Dr.  teuton's  Vigortone  and 
find  it  to  be  the  best  conditioner  I 
have  ever  used." 

Give  Your  Horses  VIGORTONE— 
"The  Choice  of  Champions." 

PRICES — CASH  WITH  ORDER 
Freight  Paid  in  U.S.A. 

10  lbs   $2.85       100  lbs   $16.00 

25  lb   5.60       300  lbs  45.00 

50  lbs   9.50       500  lbs  72.00 


DR.  FENTON'S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


600  F.  Ave.,  W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Enclosed  find  cash  for   lbs. 

VIUORTONi:.    Send  to 


Name   

Address   

City   State 


we  are  through.  Remember,  an- 
other jump  is  coming  up  and  a 
rough  landing  may  well  spoil  our 
approach. 

The  position  of  the  body  and 
legs  must  still  be  held,  a  little 
more  securely  than  before.  On  the 
descent  one  of  two  extremes  is 
probable  unless  carefully  guarded 
against  and  intelligently  over- 
come. The  first,  and  more  irritat- 
ing, to  the  horse  is  to  hit  the  sad- 
dle with  a  bump  before  or  as  the 
forefeet  reach  the  ground.  This 
frightens  the  horse,  bruises  his 
loin  muscles,  and  causes  the  hind- 
quarters to  descend  too  rapidly 
with  consequent  loss  of  engage- 
ment on  landing.  The  result  is 
that  the  horse  instinctively  stiffens 
and  bolts  toward  his  next  fence. 

The  other  extreme  has  the  rid- 
er's body  hopelessly  collapsed  on 
the  horse's  neck  when  his  forelegs 
strike  the  ground,  thereby  losing 
control  of  the  horse  and  conse- 
quently, the  direction  of  several 
valuable  strides  towards  the  next 
obstacle,  which  may  be  quite  close. 

The  cause  of  the  former  is  stiff- 
ness in  the  rider — his  throwing 
back  of  his  weight  and  the  brac- 
ing of  his  legs  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  thrust  of  the  fore- 
legs of  the  horse  on  landing.  Legs 
cause  the  latter;  having  cleared 
the  jump  the  rider  relaxes  his  leg 
from  the  knee  down  and  he  can- 
not help  falling  forward.  This  is 
usually  accompanied  by  the  leg 
and  foot  going  well  to  the  rear  in 
an  awkward,  useless  position  in 
addition  to  having  given  the  horse 
a  good  and  undesired  punch  with 
the  spur  on  the  way. 


The  body's  position  in  descent 
is,  generally  speaking,  parallel  to 
its  line  in  the  ascent.  As  the  rear 
of  the  ascent  automatically  closes 
the  angle  of  the  body  and  thigh, 
the  dip  of  the  horse  in  descending 
again  opens  this  angle.  As  his 
forefeet  hit  the  ground,  have  your 
thighs,  knees  and  legs  firmly  on 
your  horse,  heels  well  down. 
Thus  is  the  shock  of  landing  min- 
imized through  the  flexibility  of 
the  ankle,  the  clinging  of  the  leg, 
the  cushion  of  the  knee  and  the 
grip  of  the  thigh. 

At  this  point,  the  firm  lower 
members  will  also  allow  a  slight 
overbalancing  of  the  body  which 
is  helpful  if  not  overdone.  Let  the 
body  bend  at  the  hips,  closing  the 
body  thigh  angle  a  little  more 
than  exact  balance  dictates.  This 
assures  that  the  buttocks  will  not 
hit  the  saddle  and  places  the  rider 
in  position  so  that  he  goes  with  his 
horse  on  the  first  stride  after  the 
engagement  of  the  hind  quarters. 

By  following  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  we  undoubtedly  would 
try  to  compromise  and  find  some- 
thing less  exacting  physically 
were  the  final  results  the  same. 
Unhappily  they  are  not.  Let  us 
remember  that  all  good  things  in 
sport  require  form.  As  we  spend 
countless  hours  perfecting  it  in 
other  sports,  so  must  we  train  our 
bodies  in  the  use  of  new  muscles 
for  proper  riding. 

[Editor's  Note:  This  is  the 
first  of  two  articles  on  jumping 
the  horse  by  Major  Cole.  The  sec- 
ond will  appear  in  the  jiext  issue 
of  Country  Life.] 


Travelers  Rest 


GENTLEMEN,  MOUNT  YOUR  CATTLE 

(Continued  from  page  ^9) 


help  the  stranger  get  his  bearings. 
Others  offer  none,  as  noted.  Of 
these,  the  directional  flag  seems 
the  most  sensible.  It  need  not  be 
a  dead  give-away  of  the  proper 
course,  and  naturally  the  coura- 
geous may  disregard  it.  But  a 
directional  flag  keeps  a  man's  wits 
about  him,  makes  him  watch  what 
comes  next,  just  as  he'd  do  in  any 
unfamiliar  hunting  country,  gives 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
where  he's  going  without  lost  mo- 
tion. 

If  you  imagine  the  flag  takes 
all  the  elements  of  chance  out 
of  the  struggle,  I  can  cite  you 
the  example  of  the  day  down  in 
Middleburg  when  only  two  aus- 
landers  found  their  way  home  by 
the  direct  route  indicated  by  the 
directional  flags  in  the  middle- 
weight race,  while  sundry  native 
sons  galloped  off  at  a  tangent.  Or 
the  time  at  the  second  Potomac 
Hunt  meet  when  a  bright  young 
Maryland  lad  followed  the  direc- 
tional flags  until  he  was  almost 
within  sight  of  the  last  jump, 
then  swerved  onto  a  short-cut  of 
his  own  choosing,  and  won  the 
race.  To  mention  our  Challenge 
Cup  model  again — the  course  had 
flags. 

A  device  invented  bv  the  in- 


genious Stacy  Lloyd  of  The 
Middleburg  Chronicle  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  the  Challenge 
Cup  Committee  (or  maybe  it  has, 
without  advance  notice),  but  I 
hope  it  will  come  into  general  use. 
This  is  the  "pocket"  jump  to  pre- 
vent driving  at  the  last  fence  of 
these  races.  The  average  hunter 
simply  has  not  learned  to  jump 
well  at  high  speed,  and  when 
driven  hard  into  a  fence  has  a 
better  than  even  chance  of  smash- 
ing up. 

I  saw  Crompton  Smith's  won- 
derful mare  Mary  Barry  get  her 
legs  cut  to  ribbons  in  such  a  drive 
over  the  last  fence  at  Orange 
County.  I've  had  a  good,  reliable 
jumper  make  such  a  mistake 
under  this  kind  of  neck-and-neck 
drive  that  when  he  fell  he  knock- 
ed himself  cold.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  held  at  Rokeby.  the 
Paul  Mellon  estate  in  the  Pied- 
mont country,  two  or  three  boys 
came  to  grief  over  the  last  fence. 
Even  the  winner  of  the  Challenge 
Cup  last  year,  although  not 
pressed  very  hard  at  the  final 
fence,  made  a  mistake  that  came 
dangerously  close  to  unseating  his 
rider. 

Stacy  Lloyd's  solution  for  this 
is  simple.    Make  the  next-to-last 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


KnuFFmnn 

141  EAST  24th  ST.,H.Y. 


Do  YOU  like 
to  ride? 

Come  down  and  ride  with  us!  We 
can  mount  you  for  $3.50  a  day  and 
take  you  on  cross  country  rides  over 
beautiful  fox  hunting  country,  or 
along  quiet  dirt  roads  on  gentle 
horses.  Board  and  lodging  S3. 00  a  day 
in  comfortable  old  farm  home. 

Show  this  to  your  horse-loving  friends. 
For  circular  write  to: 

E.    CARTER  FOSTER 

The  Plains  Riding  Club 
THE  PLAINS,  VIRGINIA 

Eight  miles  from  Middleburg,  twelve 
from    Warrenton    and    fifty  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  Route  55 


SADDLE  AND  MORCAN  HORSES 

Pleasure  or  show  prospects  a  few  brood  mares 
SHETLAND  AND  HACKNEY  PONIES 
Brood  mares,  colts,  and  yearlings. 
Several  well  broke  geldings  suitable  for 
children. 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 
Ver  v  ben  1 1 1  i  I  ul .  w rv  prolific 

ANGUS  CATTLE 
Show  and  foundation  stock 
Dells  Stock  Farm      Congerville,  Illinois 


Hj 


#  Pictures,  descriptions,  prices  on 
Lawrence  saddles  . . .  standard 
equipment  of  Western  riders  since 
1857.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 
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jump  lead  into  a  road.  Have  the 
last  jump  up,  or  down,  the  road 
from  this  point.  In  other  words, 
the  riders  must  jump,  cheek  in 
the  road,  gallop,  turn  and  jump 
out  of  the  road  into  the  next  field. 
Then  let  cm  bat  out  for  home  on 
the  straightaway.  This  is  a  clever 
scheme,  and  it  should  rind  favor 
with  every  committee  anxious  to 
cut  down  serious  accidents. 

That  leaves  us  on  a  rather  grim 
note,  but  the  point-to-point  game 
definitely  is  not  in  that  key  today. 


It  is  a  sort  of  fat  man  of  foxhunt- 
ing sports.  Everybody  loves  him. 
And  after  the  individual  hunt  and 
inter-hunt  championships  have 
been  settled  this  spring,  the  vet- 
eran point-to-pointers  may  take 
a  bit  of  time  off  to  drop  in  at  the 
race  tracks  and  regular  hunt  meet- 
ings, to  see  how  the  timber  horses, 
the  brush  horses,  the  hurdle 
horses  and  other  grandchildren  of 
point-to-point  racing  are  coming 
along  with  their  knitting. 


RACING  ENIGMA 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


As  previously  related,  Whirl- 
away,  the  all-winter  favorite,  has 
already  been  seen  in  action  at  Hia- 
leah.  with  pleasing  results.  Before 
these  observations  are  printed, 
he  will  have  essayed  there  for  the 
Flamingo  Stakes  (former  Florida 
Derby),  which,  should  he  win  it, 


ilav.  being  by  *Blenheim  2d  and 
going  hack  through  Blandford  to 
Isinglass  and  Isonomy ;  whereas 
Our  Boots  is  by  *Bull  Dog  whose 
get,  so  notably  precocious,  have 
thus  far  shown  little  liking  for 
Derby  distances. 

Our   classic   colts,   headed  by 


INTERNATIONAL 

This  is  Seabiscuit  winning  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap  last  year; 
■what  horse  will  be  in  his  place  this  time? 


will  make  him  a  still  heavier 
favorite  for  the  classic  at 
Churchill  Downs.  As  has  been 
hinted  above,  he  is  not  an  im- 
possibility for  the  Widener — and 
should  he  accomplish  a  double  in 
the  two,  similar  to  that  of  Stage- 
hand at  Santa  Anita  three  years 
ago,  he  will  become,  quite  possi- 
bly, the  shortest  ante-post  favor- 
ite for  the  Kentucky  Derby  ever 
known — not  even  excepting  Bime- 
lech  last  spring. 

As  for  Our  Boots,  whose 
rivalry  with  Whirlaway  in  the 
two-year-old  stakes  last  fall  was 
so  spectacular,  and  who  then  took 
The  Futurity  from  him;  that  colt 
is  at  Hot  Springs  preparing  for 
the  annual  Arkansas  Derby, 
which  will  be  run  there  March 
29.  He  is  reported  in  tip-top 
shape. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
last  fall  he  and  Whirlaway  met 
four  times  and  that  he  outran  the 
latter  every  time  but  one.  But 
the  steady  preference  for  Whirl- 
away in  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
otherwise  illogical,  is  based  upon 
the  presumption  that  in  a  race  of 
that  kind,  over  a  route  of  a  mile 
and  quarter,  and  with  126  lbs.  up, 
he  has  better  credentials  on  blood. 
He  comes  from  one  of  the  best- 
staying  male  lines  of  the  present 


Whirlaway  and  Our  Boots — that 
is  provided  those  two  colts  by 
that  time  are  not  carrying  spears 
instead  of  laurels  ! — will  progress 
from  the  Derby  to  the  Preakness 
to  the  Withers  to  the  Belmont. 
One  wonders  if  by  that  time  their 
status  will  have  become  such  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  debate  as 
was  the  case  with  last  year's  con- 
tenders? Or,  will  some  young 
giant  sweep  through  them  all  in 
triumph  ? 

The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains 
that  we  have  gotten  into  a  bad 
three-year-old  rut.  By  staging  the 
$50,000  Santa  Anita  Derby  in 
February,  likewise  the  Flamingo 
Stakes ;  the  Kentucky  Derby  the 
first  week  in  May,  with  the  Preak- 
ness the  following  week;  then  the 
Withers,  only  one  week  later, 
followed  by  an  interval  of  but 
two  weeks  until  the  Belmont,  a 
terrific  strain  is  placed  upon  the 
corps  of  contenders — so  much  so 
that  by  the  time  the  Belmont  has 
been  put  behind  us  the  scene  is 
strewn  with  wreckage  and  there- 
after only  the  survivors  are  left  to 
contest  the  great  prizes  for  the 
age  at  later  meetings.  Many  pro- 
tests have  been  entered  against 
this  .state  of  things  but  it  goes 
right  on — and,  apparently,  al- 
ways will. 


At  Stud  Season  1911 

The  Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Stallions 

*Glenholme 

The  property  of 
Thomas  F.  Simmons,  Newtown  Square,  Penna. 

^Cleveland  Farnley 

The  property  of 
A.  Mackay  Smith,  Farnley,  White  Post,  Va. 

Suitable  to  breed  to  Thoroughbred  Mares 
to  get  Heavyweight  Hunters 

Foals  so  bred  are  eligible  for  regis- 
tration in  the  Anglo-Cleveland  sec- 
tion of  the  Half-Bred  Stud  Book  of 
the   American   Remount  Association. 

For  particulars, 
address  the  owners  as  above 


Greentree  Farm  Stallions 

1941  SEASON 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Bay,  1927,  by  Sting — Miss  Puzzle,  by  Disguise 

Questionnaire  is  the  sire  of  four  crops  of  foals  old  enough  to  race.  In  his  first 
three  crops  were  44  foals,  of  which  35  have  started  and  30  have  won.  Three 
others  placed  and  only  two  foals  from  three  crops  which  started  failed  to  win  or 
place.  In  his  current  crop  of  2-year-olds  are  15  foals,  11  of  which  have  started 
and  eight  are  winners.  One  other  has  placed.  From  his  total  59  foals  in  four 
crops  Questionnaire  has  46  starters,  38  winners,  four  others  which  have  placed, 
and  only  four  which  have  been  unplaced  in  all  their  starts  (an  average  of  only 
one  starter  to  each  crop  which  did  not  win  or  place). 

Questionnaire  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Hash  (Kenner  Stakes,  Edgemere  Handi- 
cap twice,  Lawrence  Realization,  Narragansett  Special,  second  in  Grand  Union 
Hotel  Stakes,  Withers  Stakes,  Yankee  Handicap,  Continental  Handicap,  Empire 
City  Handicap,  Huron  Handicap,  Massachusetts  Handicap,  Saratoga  Handicap, 
and  Gallant  Fox  Handicap),  Third  Degree  (Bay  Shore  Handicap,  Potomac  Handi- 
cap, Yorktown  Handicap,  Metropolitan  Handicap,  second  in  Blue  Grass  Stakes, 
Jerome  Handicap,  National  Stallion  Stakes,  Pimlico  Futurity,  Carter  Handicap, 
third  in  Shevlin  Stakes,  Hialeah  Juvenile  Championship,  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes, 
Futurity,  Saratoga  Special,  and  Suburban  Handicap),  Monday  Lunch  (Champagne 
Stakes  at  two  this  year),  Valley  Lass  (Wflshire  Plate  Handicap,  third  in  Starlet 
Stakes),  and  Rock  Wren  (Miami  Jockey  Club  Dinner  Stakes  at  two  this  year), 
and  other  good  winners. 

FEE  #1,000  RETURN 

*ST.  GERMANS 

Bay,  1921,  by  Swynford — Hamoaze,  by  Torpoint 

*  St.  Germans  has  sired  the  stakes  winners  Twenty  Grand,  Bold  Venture,  St. 
Brideaux,  The  Darb,  Carry  Over,  Easy  Day,  Rose  Cross,  Jungle  King,  Memory 
Book,  Sparta,  Clotho,  Gean  Canach,  Reminding,  Tatterdemalion,  Giant  Killer,  Col- 
lateral, and  many  others.  *  St.  Germans  won  the  Doncaster,  Coronation  Cup,  Bur- 
well,  Craven  Three  Year  Old,  Hampton  Court  Great  Three  Year  Old,  Limekiln, 
Royal,  Lowther  Stakes,  Liverpool,  St.  Leger,  second  in  Derby,  St.  James  Palace, 
Criterion  Two  Year  Old,  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  third  in  Eclipse  Stakes  and  Ascot 
Gold  Cup. 


PRIVATE 


PRIVATE 


Greentree  Farm 


P.  O.  BOX  1110 


LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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BELGIANS 

FAVORITES  ON  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 


Group  of  5  Belgian  Stallions 
at    the     Chicago  International 

Good  registered  Belgian  stallions,  now  available  on  the  farms  of  our 
Belgian  breeders  throughout  the  country,  will  improve  the  colt  crop 
of  your  community,  siring  colts  which  will  be  uniform  in  type,  attrac- 
tive in  color  and  possessing  early-maturing  and  easy-keeping  qualities. 
The  pulling  power  of  Belgians  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  many 
horse  pulling  contests  held  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  decades. 

Good  registered  Belgian  mares  also  have  a  place  on  your  farm  or 
estate,  supplying  economical  power  for  your  field  work  and  producing 
colts  of  which  you  will  be  proud. 

For  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  1941  Belgian  Re- 
view, sellers'  list  and  list  of  members,  write  to 

BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE  CORPORATION 

H.  J.  Brant,  Secretary  Wabash,  Indiana 


PROVEN  STABLE  PLANS 
AND  EQUIPMENT! 

Combine  beauty  with  ideal  horse  housing  arrangement 
and  equipment.  Provide  for  animal  health  and  comfort 
plus  convenience.  At  your  service  is  Clay's  long  ex- 
perience in  planning  and  equipping  horse  stables  and 
dairy  barns. 

Clay  planned  horse 
barn  ....  a  part 
of  the  Chester  W. 
Johnson  estate  near 
Excelsior.  Minnesota. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  new  Clay 
Horse  Stable 
Catalog.  See 
plans  and  equip- 
ment built  by 
Clay  for  Ameri- 
ca's foremost 
horsemen. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


331   Kern  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Dept.  721  Blnghamton.  N.  Y. 


ISEPOC*  »<  k    r.k'k'k  it  'it  'a    >;  >;  ;:  k"k~k"x"k 


PHEASANTS 

Matured  Breeding  Birds 
Ready  to  Release 
Now 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


Duck  Eggs — Ducklings 
Turkey  Eggs — Poults 


|  INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
1  Newtown 


Tel.  Newtown  340 


Blarknecfced  Swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  I  collection  in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 


Livestock 


NEWS  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK 
AND  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDS 


In  spite  of  World  conditions. 
1940  was  a  good  year  for  the 
draft  horse  people.  At  their  an- 
nual meetings,  both  the  Percheron 
and  Belgian  parent-bodies  re- 
ported gratifying  numbers  of  reg- 
istrations, and  flourishing  sales. 

The  Percheron  Association  an- 
nounces, through  the  annual  re- 
port of  Ellis  McFarland.  secre- 
tary, that  registrations  for  last 
year  totalled  2.759 — 836  being 
for  stallions  and  1,923  for  mares. 
The  largest  number  of  these  reg- 
istrations coming  from  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Iowa. 

A  total  of  3,1 54  Percherons  were 
bought  and  sold  during  the  year. 
Indiana.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Min- 
nesota leading  other  states  in 
sales,  and  there  were  276  new 
members  admitted  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  year's  greatest  volume  of 
business  came  from  Lynnwood 
Farm,  Carmel,  Ind..  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Lynn's  famous  Per- 
cheron breeding  institution.  Lynn- 
wood  recorded  fourteen  colts, 
bought  fifteen  horses,  and  sold  24. 
Running  a  close  second  to  the 
Lynnwood  record  was  George  A. 
Dix,  Delaware,  Ohio,  who  re- 
corded fifteen,  bought  fifteen,  and 
sold  twenty. 

Incidentally.  Charles  G.  Lynn 
was  chosen  Achievement  Breeder 
of  the  year  by  the  assembled 
board  of  directors  of  the  Per- 
cheron Association,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  December.  Lynn  lias 
given  generously  of  his  time,  abil- 
ity, and  constructive  ideas  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  draft 
horse. 

Since  1936  Lynnwood  entries 
at  shows  throughout  the  country 
have  won  196  first  prizes.  366 
other  prizes  including  champion- 


ships, five  grand  championships, 
79  other  championships,  eighteen 
firsts  on  get  of  sire,  eight  firsts 
on  produce  of  dam,  seven  firsts  on 
best  three  mares,  twelve  firsts  on 
stallion  and  three  mares,  two 
grand  championships  bred  by 
exhibitor,  and  54  other  prizes  for 
animals  bred  by  exhibitor. 

He  has  recorded  about  90  colts 
since  1936  and  has  close  to  100 
pure-bred  Percherons  on  his  farm 
now.  Last  but  not  least  in  this 
imposing  record,  he  is  owner  of 
the  leading  sire  in  the  breed.  Don 
Again. 

The  largest  Percheron  buyer  of 
the  year  was  George  O.  Pollock, 
of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  who  pur- 
chased the  H.  C.  Muddox  estate 
and  its  fine  herd  of  pure-breds. 
These  horses  have  since  been  sold 
to  new  homes  in  California. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  war 
almost  eliminated  the  importation 
of  Percherons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  six  animals  got  through 
to  the  United  States.  These  were 
selected  and  imported  by  E.  F. 
Dygert,  Manchester,  la.,  and  now 
all  but  one  of  them  are  owned  in 
California — a  state  which  is  be- 
coming most  important  in  the  Per- 
cheron sphere.  Four  of  these  im- 
ports are  owned  by  R.  G.  Stuart, 
Camarillo.  one  by  Oscar  Crowell, 
Riverside.  The  other  one  is  in 
Stanley.  Kans.,  at  the  Ralph  G. 
Smith  Farm. 


BELGIANS 

H.  J.  Brant  of  the  Belgian  Cor- 
poration reports  that  891  stallions 
and  1.488  mares  were  registered 
in  their  breed.  Also  that  3.089 
horses  were  transferred  and  226 
new  members  joined. 

Important  Belgian  news  is  the 


Rocky  Hill  Deicdrop  Burke,  owned  by  Rocky  Hill  Farms,  an  aged 
Holstein  core,  is  on  the  All-American  Hoist ein  "team" 
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I  by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


dispersal  of  E.  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.'s 
Sugar  Grove  Farm  herd  at  an 
average  price  of  $453.  This  is 
good  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
full  third  of  the  offering  were 
weanling  colts.  An  average  of  the 
34  head  one  year  old,  or  older, 
conies  close  to  .ftiOO. 

Top  prices  for  both  stallions 
and  marts  was  paid  by  L.  L. 
O'Bryan  of  Mukwouago.  Wis., 
who  took  the  imported  four-year- 
old  stallion,  Leopold  Dc  Xieuw- 
inunster,  at  $2,500,  and  the  six- 
year-old  mare.  Aida  De  Bierbeek, 
at  $1,825.  This  famous  marc  lias 
been  grand  champion  at  the  Na- 
tional Belgian  Show  three  times, 
where  she  also  won  the  Hyndcrick 
trophy,  and  was  twice  grand 
champion  at  the  International 
where  sin-  won  the  bronze  horse 
trophy  from  Belgium  in  1939. 

New  York  led  in  the  number  of 
Belgians  purchased.  Sixteen  head 
going  to  breeders  of  that  state. 

It  was  announced  that  20  head 
of  the  older  mares,  and  the  im- 
ported stallion  Kodak  De  Gland- 
glise.  will  be  kept  at  Sugar  Grove, 
and  that  a  limited  breeding  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  on  there. 
Cudahy  found  that  he  was  carry- 
ing too  many  lines  of  livestock  for 
the  size  of  his  farm,  and  as  his 
personal  interests  lie  primarily 
with  beef  cattle  and  hogs,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  his 
draft  horse  program. 

Kenfleur  Farms  at  Perrysville, 
Ind.,  owned  by  H.  C.  Hornemann 
reports  the  sale,  at  private  treaty, 
of  two  stallions  and  three  mares 
all  of  which  have  Avon  renown  in 
the  show  ring  in  recent  years. 
They  were  purchased  by  the 
Trappist  Fathers  of  the  Abbaye 
Cistercienne,  de  Notre  Dame  du 
Lac;  the  French  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Quebec.  This  shipment  in- 
cluded the  famous  mare  Jeannine, 
whose  outstanding  record  of  grand 
and  reserve  championships  began 
when  she  was  a  two-vear-old. 


HOLSTEINS 

3,000.000  pure  bred  Holstein 
Friesians  have  been  registered  in 
this  country  !  It  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  that  a 
heifer  calf  born  at  Owen  D. 
Young's  Van  Home  Farms,  Van 
Hornsville,  N.  Y.,  was  the  animal 
that  rounded  out  the  total. 

H.  W.  Norton.  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Association,  says  that  this 
number  exceeds  the  combined  to- 
tal of  registered  cattle  of  all  other 
dairy  breeds  in  this  country. 

The  breeding  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  in  this  country  goes  back 
55  years  to  the  founding  of  the 
national  association.  The  total  im- 
portations of  foundation  cattle 
from  the  Netherlands  has  been 
less  than  10,000. 

Owen  D.  Young  has  been  a 
breeder  of  purebred  Holsteins  for 
36  years,  and  Van  Home  Farm, 
his  breeding  and  dairy  institution, 
has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
Revolution.  He  started  off  with 
three  heifers,  gradually  develop- 
ing an  efficient  herd  of  200,  all  of 
them,  except  the  herd  sires,  hav- 
ing been  bred  on  his  farm. 

The  latest  herd  average  at  Van 
Home  Farm  is  505.1  lbs.  butter- 
fat  from  13,869  lbs.  milk.  This  is 
the  actual  average  of  all  55  cows 
in  the  milking  herd,  regardless  of 
age,  and  is  just  about  three  times 
the  production  of  the  country's 
average  dairv  herd. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion's nineteenth  consecutive  All- 
American  "team"  has  been  select- 
ed by  a  committee  of  fourteen  out- 
standing cattle  judges.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  from  nominees 
from  all  1940  state,  provincial, 
and  national  shows  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Units  of  a 
complete  show  herd,  totaling  not 
less  than  thirteen  registered  Hol- 
steins make  up  this  team. 

F.  W.  Griswold's  Franlo  Farms. 


Ki 


Bessie   Korndyke   Ormsby   lJfth.,  19^0  All- American  aged 
Holstein  bull  on  the  Holstein-Friesian  "team" 


ROCK  CREEK  FARM 

PLAN0, ILLINOIS 


Lauren  J.Drake's  FamousGuernseys 

and  proved  herd  sires  Langwater  Pretor  and  Langwater  Alexander 

enjoy   real   cow   comfort   at   fly  time. 

The  first  DUROBARS  were  installed  in  the  test  barn- 
next  year  in  the  calf  barn  and  the  year  after  in  the 
maternity  barn.  The  farms  of  four  neighbors  at  Piano, 
III.,  have  since  been  equipped. 

PLANO   FARM    OWNERS   say  — 

DUR0BAR  Fly  Control  increases  milk  production  and 
keeps  down  bacteria  count.  39 


DUROBARS  are  built  to 
last  and  operate  perfectly 
in  all  weathers — destroy 
the  flies  outside  barns. 
Neat  appearance  —  positive 
in  action — long  life. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
SCREEN  CORPORATION 

29    N.    Peoria    St.,    Dept.  6, 
CHICAGO 


Write  for  details  and  valu- 
able fly  control  information. 


■>  Re-orders  Prove 


UROBAR 


ECTRIC  SCRE  ENS 

Kill  Flies 


^  -^AUTOMATICALLY 


Improve  Appearances  This  Spring  with 
long  Lasting  L  I  NCR  AFT  Fence.' 


LINCRAFT 

American  Post  &  Rail 

There's  character  in  every 
rail  and  post  of  this  fine 
Lincraft  fenceof  hand-hewn, 
long  enduring  chestnut.  3, 
4  and  5  rail  types,  11  ft. 
rails.  Moderate  price! 


LINCRAFT 

English  Hurdle 

An  outstanding  farm  and 
estate  fence.  8  ft.  panels.  4, 
5  and  6  rail  types,  with 
split  chestnut  rails,  diago- 
nals. Treated  and  sharpened 
chestnut  posts  permit  easy 
erection. 

FREE!  Big  28  page  rustic 

fence  catalog!  Send  for  your 
copy  today! 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO 


WATERVLIET,  N.Y.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 
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KARSTEN  FARM,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  in  company  with  an  impressive  list 
of  America's  finest  farms  and  estates  —  is  proud  of  buildings  designed,  equipped 
and  ventilated  by  JAMESWAY.  Whether  you  like  the  clean,  functional  beauty  of 
modern  all-metal  construction,  or  favor  buildings  of  more  conventional  line  and 
material  —  JAMESWAY  can  help  you  plan  for  utmost  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 
Call  in  a  trained  JAMESWAY  Man  to  help  you  plan.    No  cost  or  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CL-  341 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


IfHIRtfffilg 


HOTARY  SCYTHE 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 


^  :        OFFERING  AN 
|tt  HIGH"  FOR 


"ALL  TIME 
EFFICIENCY 
AND   LOW   COST  IN 

developing  and  maintain- 
ing lawns,  Whirlwinds 
were  the  FIRST  and  are 
today  the  outstanding 
Rota.  /  Scythe  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Learn  how  Whirlwind's  application  of 
suction  to  the  rotary  scythe  eliminates 
hand  trimming,  stunts  weed  growth, 
and  stimulates  grass.  In  rough  areas 
or  on  fine  lawns.  Whirlwinds  do  a 
more   thorough    job    at   lower  cost. 

•k  A  DEMONSTRATION  0\    YOVR  OWN  GROUNDS  K)l<  THE    ISKING  ★ 


WHIRLWIND 

732  W.  VIRGINIA  STREET 


LAWN       MOWER  CORP. 

•  •  •  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Write  for  catalogue  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Let  Your 
Horses 

X  Salt 
*  Themselves 


It  Is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judse  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
Mfe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

In  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
Impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address   

City      State   


Hopkins,  Minn.,  outshone  the 
rest,  having  four  All- Americans 
and    four    Honorable  Mentions. 

Other  Holstein  breeders  in  the 
limelight  include:  Carnation  Milk 
Farms,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  two 
Ail-Americans,  two  Reserves,  and 


six  Honorable  Mentions;  Maytag 
Dairy  Farms,  Newton,  la.,  with 
two  All-Americans.  two  Reserves, 
and  four  Honorable  Mentions, 
and  Pabst  Farms,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  with  two  of  the  tops  and 
three  of  the  Honorable  Mentions.. 


RED  UMBRELLA  SELLING 

(Continued  from  page  ^2) 


sell  bulls  from  our  farms,  par- 
ticularly from  our  Washington 
Farm"  they  explained,  when  I 
went  to  see  them  in  Chicago. 

"To  sell  bulls,"  I  stammered, 
"but  how?" 

"That's  your  affair,"  they  told 
me.  And  before  I  knew  it  I  was 
seated  behind  a  glass-topped  ma- 
hogany desk,  without  the  slightest 
idea  how  to  begin. 

For  a  week  I  came  to  the  office 
dreading  to  arrive,  praying  a 
miracle  might  save  me.  As  the 
second  week  started,  I  made  up 
my  mind.  I  had  an  old  friend, 
Albert  Klebesidl,  up  in  Shawano 
County.  Fd  never  picked  a  bull 
for  him,  but  I  had  helped  him  sell 
seed  corn  and  potatoes.  I  knew  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  days  when 
I'd  be  fired.  Before  that  hap- 
pened I  would  do  one  good  deed. 
I'd  get  Albert  a  good  bull. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Farm  was 
just  the  animal — a  bull  with  a 
broken  tail.  He  was  a  disgrace, 
hidden  away  in  a  back  shed,  eaten 
by  flies,  stained  with  manure, 
long-haired,  dejected.  But  breed- 
ing?— he  had  it.  His  half  sister 
even  then  was  promising  to  break 
all  world's  records  for  milk. 

Hastily  I  grabbed  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil  and  jotted 
down  the  details.  I  was  afraid 
Albert  wouldn't  realize  what  a 
bargain  this  was ;  or  would  be  too 
slow  to  act. 

And  then  my  conscience  smote 
me.  What  kind  of  a  fellow  was  I 
to  draw  my  pay  from  a  company 
and  then  work  for  a  man  outside? 
I  took  what  I  had  written  to  the 
boss. 

"Good!  Just  the  thing,"  he 
said.  "As  good  an  ad  as  I've 
ever  read.  Too  long  of  course, 
but  a  clincher  just  the  same." 

He  called  the  advertising  de- 
partment, read  the  letter,  and 
then  yelled  into  the  telephone. 
"Boy — how's  that?  Let's  get  go- 
ing," and  then  turning  to  me, 
"You're  a  good  boy.   Now  scat!" 

It  was  published — my  letter  to 
Albert — as  an  advertisement — 
cut  down  to  a  fourth  its  original 
length.  The  first  line  became  the 
caption:  "Sometimes  you  can  buy 
a  really  great  bull  cheap." 

It  brought  55  inquiries.  Five 
men  wired  us,  and  we  could  have 
sold  the  animal  many  times. 

So  with  the  one  idea  in  mind 
that  I  could  tell  folks  what  I 
thought  about  these  cattle.  I  start- 
ed writing  letters.  They  were  like 
my  advertisements,  and  my  ad- 
vertisements were  like  my  letters. 

I  loved  cattle.  I  knew  them 
pretty   well   and    I   realized  the 


need  for  just  such  animals  as 
these.  If  the  company  had  no 
objection  to  my  taking  advantage 
of  what  I  knew  and  tipping  off 
my  friends,  that's  what  I'd  do. 

I  sold  bulls  to  Wisconsin,  to 
Illinois,  to  Michigan.  Presently 
I  sold  one  to  a  man  in  New  York. 
I'd  never  seen  him  and  he'd  never 
seen  me,  yet  he  paid  $1500  for 
the  animal.  As  time  passed  I  sold 
bulls  to  South  America,  Japan. 
New  Zealand,  Africa,  Europe. 
But  until  I  had  sold  over  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  cattle,  it  seldom 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  sales- 
manship. 

The  tail-less  bull,  could  prob- 
ably never  have  been  sold  to  the 
folks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
farm  where  John  de  Lancey  re- 
sided. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may 
have  been  no  particular  demand 
for  a  bull  by  anyone  in  that  area 
at  that  time.  But,  spending  a  few 
dollars  to  take  the  message  out- 
side the  neighborhood,  uncovered 
55  people  who  really  wanted  just 
such  an  animal.  It's  one  thing  to 
get  your  price  among  a  few  peo- 
ple who  don't  appreciate  what 
you've  got.  It's  quite  another  to 
get  it  from  a  group,  all  of  whom 
want  the  animal  badly. 

In  the  second  place,  whatever 
you  have  to  sell  somebody, 
somewhere,  needs  it  if  you  drama- 
tize its  value.  You  don't  have  to 
over-state.  In  fact,  this  leads  to 
trouble  and  disappointment.  But 
you  must  point  out  the  value  that 
is  there  so  the  other  fellow  can 
see  it.  You  must  have  a  picture 
for  the  buyer, — either  a  photo- 
graph or  words, — and  you  must 
reach  out  beyond  the  few  who  live 
near  you  to  the  greater  number 
beyond.  There,  waiting  is  the 
man  who  wants  what  you  have  to 
sell. 

The  first  step  in  selling  is  to 
attract  attention ;  but  not  in  an 
immodest,  unethical  way.  That 
usually  scares  the  customer  away 
before  the  second  step  can  be  ap- 
plied. Step  Two  is  to  make  the 
customer  see  quickly  the  value 
of  the  item  you  offer. 

To  hypnotize  a  person  into  be- 
lieving he  wants  something — only 
to  have  him  discover  later  than  he 
doesn't,  does  not  cover  Step  Two 
as  we,  on  the  farm,  must  take  it. 
We  have  just  one  place  of  busi- 
ness. We  can't  pick  up  and  move. 

As  to  Step  Two,  the  best 
method  of  describing  value  quick- 
ly is  to  appeal  to  the  eye.  When  I 
was  in  County  Agent  work  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  po- 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


EXCLUSIVE 

ACHIEVEMENT 

in  SILO 
CONSTRUCTION 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  500  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  and  blood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Accredited  for  both  TB 
and  Bang's  disease. 

Send  for  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
ORWANT 
TO  RIDE? 

10  cents  for  this 
book  will  bring 
dollars'  worth 
of  information 
and  enjoyment 

THelpful  to  beginners —  interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing  the  mount— learning 
to  ride — care  end  feeding  of  mounts  — proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  bunk  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address — 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
I  powerful  ingredients,  yet 
^fr^M  does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 
D.pt.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


Wild  Turkeys- 

Raised  on  free  range  producing  a 
healthy   bird   far   superior   to  the 
pen-raised.     25  years  of  careful 
selective  breeding  for  color  and 
type — Eggs  in  season — prices 
reduced — live  arrival  guar- 
anteed.    Stamps  appreci- 
ated. 

C.  F.  JOHNSON 
Blabon,    N.  Dak. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

STOCK 

Pheasants  and  C 

ease 

We  stili  have  the  follow 

ing  b 

irds 

White  Crested  Kaleege 

.$20 

pair 

Black  Throated  Golden 

.$15 

pair 

$10 

paii- 

$15 

pair 

Egyptian  Geese   

.$10 

pair 

BEROL  LODGE, 

Inc. 

710  East  14th  St. 

New 

York  City 

RAISE f>  DAIRY  COATS 


Dairy  goats  thrive  and  profit  where 
other  stock  starves.  Clear  brush 
land  with  dairy  goats.  Learn  about 
It  in  this  monthly  magazine— 
3  years  $1;  introductory  5  months 
10c. 

DAIRY    COAT  JOURNAL 
Dept.  104C  Fairbury,  Nebr. 


tatoes.  We  used  good  seed  and 
sprayed  the  vines  well.  Then 
when  digging  time  came  we  se- 
lected uniform,  true-to-type  po- 
tatoes and  put  large  quantities  on 
display.  We  attracted  buyers 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  our 
potatoes.  VVe  appealed  to  the  eye. 

On  this  second  point,  however, 
I  want  to  again  return  to  cattle 
for  a  moment  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  picture  in 
selling.  A  cow  with  her  ears  back 
is  just  as  good  an  animal  as  a 
cow  with  her  ears  forward;  but 
you  can't  impress  thai  fact  on  the 
buyer  !  A  cow  with  her  head  down 
is  as  good  as  a  cow  with  her  head 
up — unless  you  are  trying  to  sell 
her ! 

I've  learned  it's  cheaper,  better 
and  more  satisfactory  all  around 
to  sell  by  mail  than  to  sell  direct. 
You  know  the  value  of  your  cattle 
and  I  know  the  value  of  mine 
better  than  any  outsider  can  ever 

know  them.  When  a  buyer  comes 
to  our  farm  to  buy  a  bull  I  feel 
that  the  selection  is  his  respon- 
sibility. Hut.  if  In  writes  me  to 
pick  one  out  for  him,  the  responsi- 
bility is  clearly  mine. 

Selling  by  mail  requires,  first 
of  all,  a  good  photograph.  It  may 
be  taken  with  an  ordinary  camera. 
This  picture  must  not  be  re- 
touched ;  but  it  must  show,  in  most 
appealing  manner,  what  is  to  be 
sold.  In  the  case  of  an  animal, 
attention  is  attracted  most  by 
alertness,  whether  you  are  selling 
a  dog  or  a  bull.  An  alert  cow  has 
her  head  up,  ears  forward.  If 
she  is  an  animal  of  good  type 
(and  that  is  the  point  to  empha- 
size) she  should  be  posed  to  best 
show  off  her  rump,  her  udder,  her 
depth,  her  heart  girth. 

Take  her  picture  when  she  is 
most  attractive;  let  us  say,  just 
before  freshening.  Let  her  stand 
so  her  topline  is  straight  and 
parallel  to  the  ground  or  the 
horizon.  Don't  take  the  picture 
until  she  is  cleaned  and  brushed 
well,  and  don't  use  the  manure 
spreader  for  a  background. 

When  she  is  posed  properly, 
get  her  head  up  and  ears  forward. 


Make  her  say,  "What's  that?" 
There's  only  one  way  to  do  it. 
Have  some  one,  at  least  25  yards 
away,  in  hiding.  When  you  are 
ready  to  snap  the  picture,  let  your 
assistant  step  out  and  open  an 
umbrella— preferably  a  red  one. 
As  snon  ;is  sbe  guesses  what   it  is, 

the  opportunity  is  over.  You  must 
keep  her  guessing! 

Step  Three  in  selling  is  to 
reach  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple who  might  be  interested  in 
what  you  have  to  offer.  You  can't 
afford  to  get  the  stage  all  set  just 
for  "the  folks  around  here."  You 
don't  want  twenty  lukewarm  pros- 
pects. You  want,  let  us  say, 
10.000. 

A cousin  of  mine  had  some 
really  marvelous  dogs  to  sell. 
I  helped  him  get  good  pictures, 
write  an  advertisement,  and  insert 
it  in  a  paper  with  a  large  circula- 
tion among  dog  fanciers.  He  got 
over  300  inquiries,  but  he  didn't 
sell  a  dog?  Why?  Because  he  ne- 
glected Step  Four  in  selling:  he 
simply  couldn't  answer  the  in- 
quiries. There  were  too  many 
and  they  came  too  fast. 

He  should  have  had  an  attrac- 
tive piece  of  literature,  a  form 
letter,  a  picture,  a  pedigree  (or 
whatever  is  necessary)  to  tell  the 
story  fully,  clearly  and  promptly. 

Step  Five  is  the  "follow-up." 
This  may  be  another  letter  with 
more  details.  It  may  be  more 
pictures.  It  may  be  a  special  urge 
to  buy.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it 
should  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
product  in  clear  terms. 

Remember  these  "Don'ts"  in 
selling.  First,  set  your  pri<  - 
fairly  and  stay  with  it.  Don't 
claim  more  than  you  can  supply. 
Don't  be  careless  or  attempt  to 
hurry  a  sale.  Finally,  don't  leave 
a  buyer  who  is  ready  to  buy. 

Some  one  is  sure  to  ask  whether 
or  not  these  selling  principles 
apply  to  other  things  on  the  farm 
besides  cattle,  dogs,  potatoes.  The 
answer  is  "Yes."  These  are  the 
principles  of  selling  and  they 
apply  to  everything  from  apri- 
cots to  zebras. 


Curiosity,  alertness,  are  fundamental  in  selling;  the  red  umbrella 
technique  works  with  beef  cattle  too 


You'll  find  ample  confirmation 
of  the  durability  and  engineer- 
ing advantages  of  this  silo  in 
its  selection  by  the  finest  dairy 
farms,  such  as  the  Lull  Hill 
Dairy,  Inc.,  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 


THE  ONLY  SILO  CHOSEN 
for  the  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S  FAIR 

And  on  the  finest  estates,  where 
appearance  as  well  as  practical 
value  are  important,  the  first 
choice  today  is  the  KOROK. 

And  finally,  both  for  its  out- 
standing beauty  and  technical 
superiority,  KOROK  has  won  the 
coveted  Merit  Citation  from  the 
Laboratory  School  of  Industrial 
Design. 

There  must  be  reasons.  Tiier* 
are. 

It  is  the  first  tile  silo  with  joints 
that  are  proof  against  silage 
acids.  No  mortar  or  cement  is 
used. 

It  is  genuinely  PERMANENT — in 
terms  of  maintenance,  it  is  the 
most  economical  silo  ever  de- 
veloped. 

It  will  NOT:  shrink,  warp,  or 
deteriorate. 

It  WILL:  resist  fire,  frost,  acids, 
rot,  and  heavy  "high  pressure" 
ensilage. 

— BECAUSE  it  is  made  from 
special  hard  burned  vitrified  tile 
and  reinforced  with  prestressed 
enameled  or  galvanized  steel 
hoops.  And  it  is  equipped  with 
the  **24  square**  door  system, 
safe,  convenient  tightest,  strong- 
est, most  durable  door  front 
ever  devised. 

You  may  select  your  roof  from 
a  wide  variety  of  designs  and 
materials — to  fit  the  architecture 
of  your  buildings. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  >  ou 
free  literature  describing  KOROK, 
or  the  well-known  Craine  Nalco 
Tile  and  Triple-Wall  silos.  An 
engineer  will  gladly  consult  with 
you  or  your  manager  concern- 
ing your  individual  require- 
ments.    Just    drop    a    card  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

31  WALL  STREET 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


I 

MARCH,    19  4  1 
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Kennel  &  Bench 


SOME   REMINISCENCES  OF  THIS  YEAR'S 
WESTMINSTER    KENNEL    CLUB  SHOW 


DOC  OF  THE  MONTH 

The  Dog  of  The  Month  for  February  is  obviously 
Herman  Mellenthin's  great  Cocker,  Ch.  My  Own  Brueie. 
The  reason,  his  win  of  best  in  show  at  Westminster  for  the 
second  time.  This  son  of  Red  Brucie-Mv  Own  Lady  Hunt- 
ington is  the  greatest  bench  Cocker  ever  to  be  seen  in  this 
country.  He  is  also  the  son  of  the  greatest  sire  in  the 
breed's  history. 


The  Westminster  Show  was 
different  this  year.  The  new 
arrangement  of  the  rings,  the 
speeded  up  schedule,  lopping  off 
one  day,  entries  limited  to  dogs 
which  had  placed  in  previous 
shows.  All  these  things  were  de- 
partures from  the  procedure 
which  dog  people  from  all  over 
the  country  have  known  so  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  still 
Westminster.  Still  the  same  sub- 
stantial show,  with  the  best  dogs, 
and  the  best  dog  people  in  the 
country.  The  talk  was  the  same, 
so  were  many  of  the  faces ;  all  as 
it  has  been  far  into  the  past,  and, 
it  is  hoped  will  be  far  into  the 
future. 

Some  of  this  year's  innovations 
were  excellent,  others,  inevitably 
didn't  work  out  so  well,  but  were 
still  worth  trying.  Certainly  it 
was  a  better  show  for  dogs  and 
exhibitors.  There  was  more  room 
for  showing,  easy  access  to  the 
rings,  instead  of  a  struggle 
through  aisles  congested  with 
spectators.  The  two  days  instead 
of  three  made  it  easier  on  the  dogs 
— ami  their  handlers — who  be- 
come exhausted  by  the  crowds, 
and  tense  contests  in  the  ring. 

It  was   perhaps   not  as  satis 


Mrs.  W.  II.  Long's  Ch.  Cadet  of 
Noranda,  best  working  dog 


Ch.   King    Eric    J'.  Konigsbach, 
Miniature  Pinscher,  best  tog 


factory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
spectators  as  under  the  old  plan. 
Many  who  paid  a  goodly  sum 
to  get  into  the  Garden  were  justly 
resentful  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  buy  reserved  seats 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  rings. 
The  downstairs  benching  arrange- 
ments seemed  a  bit  confused,  and 
it  wasn't  as  easy  to  move  around 
and  talk  to  people  as  in  the  past. 
However  these  are  minor  matters 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  worked 
out  another  year. 

Incidentally  it  is  contemplated 
having  the  Associated  Terrier 
Club's  Specialty  Show  at  the 
Garden  the  day  before  West- 
minster next  year.  This  should  be 
a  help  to  Terrier  handlers  who 
have  had  a  last  minute  transpor- 
tation problem  heretofore. 

Of  course.  My  Own  Brucie  was 
the  big  story  this  year.  By  ap- 
pearing in  such  fine  form,  and 
going  to  the  top  of  the  show  in  a 
style  to  which  everyone  has  be- 
come accustomed,  he  very  com- 
pletely and  convincingly  an- 
swered a  question  asked  in  this 
department  last  month  after  hav- 
ing seen  him  at  the  American 
Spaniel  Club  Show.  He  was  not 


at  his  best  there,  though  good 
enough  to  beat  all  competition, 
and  wc  wondered  if  the  pinnacle 
of  his  career  was  past.  Obviously 
it  wasn't ! 

Hrucie.  the  greatest  bench 
Cocker  ever  bred,  a  living  tribute 
to  Herman  Mellenthin's  knowl- 
edge of  Cocker  breeding,  and 
assuredly  a  strong  influence  on 
Cocker  bloodlines  of  the  future, 
has  had  an  amazing  career.  He 
will  probably  be  retired  now,  hav- 
ing won  everything  worth  win- 
ning, and  certainlv  ended  up  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Hut  Brucie  wasn't  the  only 
great  dog  at  Westminster  by  any 
means.  Those  that  came  into  the 
ring  for  best  in  show — Marion 
Florsheim's  Ch.  Rana  of  Chaman 
of  Royal  Irish,  the  beautifully 
coated,  fine-moving  Afghan 
Hound:  Ch.  Blakeen  Eiger.  Mrs. 
Sherman  Hovt's  gorgeous  white 
Poodle:  William  G.  Bagshaw's 
tiny  Miniature  Pinscher.  Ch.  King 
Eric  V.  Konigsbach.  which  has 
been  beaten  but  four  times  in  his 
breed  in  44  competitions:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Long  Jr.'s.  Col- 
lie of  the  beautiful  coat.  Ch. 
Cadet  of  Noranda:  last  but  not 


least  James  M.  Austin's  new,  and 
sensational.  Kerry  Blue,  Buskin 
of  Kenmare — all  these  dogs  came 
up  through  exacting  competition 
in  their  breeds  and  classes :  were 
the  cream  of  the  2549  dogs  in  the 
show.  The  winner  among  these 
had  to  be  near-perfect  indeed. 

One  of  these  dogs  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  special  com- 
ment. He  is  the  Kerry  Blue,  Bus- 
kin of  Kenmare.  a  dark  horse  in 
this  year's  competition.  He  was, 
you  will  notice,  the  only  dog  in 
that  group  without  a  champion- 
ship. Indeed,  he  was  scarcely 
known  in  this  country  until  the 
Sunday  before  Westminster,  the 
day  of  the  Associated  Terrier 
Club's  Show. 

Buskin  was  bred  in  Canada, 
and  bought  by  Mrs.  James  M. 
Austin,  who  gave  him  to  her  hus- 
band as  a  Christmas  present.  He 
wasn't  shown  until  the  Terrier 
Club's  Show,  but  there,  under 
Charles  G.  Hopton.  veteran  judge 
who  knows  Terriers  as  few  men 
do,  he  was  sent  to  the  top  over 
some  of  the  greatest  champions  in 
the  Terrier  world. 

Then,  a  couple  of  days  later, 
lie  went  up  through  his  breed  to 


Ch.   liana   of  Chaman   of  lloyal 
Irish  icon  the  Hound  group 


ACME    AND   P.    T.    TONES  PHOTOS 

Mrs.  Sherman  Hoyt's  Ch.  Blakeen 
Eiger  icon   the  non -sporting 


COl'XTR  Y  LIFE 


James  M.  Austin's  splendid  nexv  Kerry  Blue,  Buskin  of  Kenmare, 
the  best  in  the  Terrier  group,  was  handled  by  Henry  Sayres 


the  top  of  the  group  at  the  big 
show  under  an  equally  celebrated 
all-arounder  Geo.  S.  Thomas. 

This  Kerry  is  a  really  fine  one. 
He  has  made  a  brilliant  start  and 
it  is  predicted  that  he  will  be 
heard  from  often  before  this 
year's  shows  are  over  and  as  a 
best  in  show  winner  at  that. 

To  the  vast  crowd  of  people 
who  came  to  Madison  Square 
Garden ;  most  of  whom  have  one 
or  two  dogs  at  home,  and  prob- 
ably never  see  a  dog  show  from 
one  Westminster  to  the  next,  the 
splendid  exhibition  put  on  by  the 
New  England  Dog  Training  Club 
was  the  best  part  of  the  show. 

The  exhibition  was  not  only 
conducted  with  a  good  sense  of 
showmanship,  but  must  have  had 
a  considerable  educational  effect 
on  those  unfamiliar  with  obedi- 
ence training.  All  through  the  ex- 


hibition the  announcer  stressed 
the  fact  that  these  were  not  trick 
dogs ;  that  anyone's  dog  could  be 
taught  to  do  the  same  things. 
This  point  was  well  illustrated 
by  the  assortment  of  shapes, 
sizes,  and  breeds  of  the  perform- 
ing dogs.  Doubtful  owners  must 
have  been  reassured  by  the  way 
some  of  these  dogs  forgot  their 
lessons,  even  as  yours  and  mine 
would ! 

It  would  be  something  to  know 
how  many  pampered  pets  had  the 
shock  of  their  lives  when  their 
masters  came  home  from  the  show 
and  tried  to  make  them  jump 
over  the  footstool ! 

Seriously  though,  all  dog  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
terested in  obedience  training 
these  days,  and  this  exhibition  un- 
doubtedly spread  this  enthusiasm 
even  more  widelv. 


BEEN  BEAGLING? 

( Continued  from  page  37 ) 


hounds.  Four  to  six  couple  make 
the  nicest  pack,  though  in  organ- 
ized packs,  ten  to  fifteen  couple 
usually  are  hunted.  As  to  the  man 
who  keeps  them  for  his  personal 
recreation  only,  three  couple  are 
ample  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  six  Beagles  will  give  more 
and  better  cry  than  double  the 
number  of  Foxhounds. 

The  whole  thing,  "rabbiting,"  I 
mean,  is  fox-hunting  in  miniature. 
With  the  one  exception  that 
Beagles  seldom  trail  their  quarry 
to  a  jump,  everything  is  the  same. 
The  strike,  the  harking  in,  the 
closely  bunched  pack  in  full  cry. 
A  run,  long  or  short,  and  a  check. 
Much  eager  casting  about  with 
snuffing  and  scenting,  and  white 
tipped  little  tails  straight  up  and 
feathering  busily.  When  one  picks 


up  the  scent,  he  is  off  like  a  shot. 
Never  far  apart,  the  others  pile 
in  pell  mell,  yelling  their  heads 
off  and  you  had  best  be  on  your 
toes,  or  have  your  pony  on  his, 
else  you  will  be  half  a  field  be- 
hind before  you  wake  up  to  what 
has  happened. 

If  you  want  only  to  enjoy  the 
sport  of  running  rabbits  with 
them,  and  care  nothing  about 
handling  them  in  the  traditional 
manner  with  huntsman,  and 
whips,  and  uniforms,  and  what 
not,  then,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
to  keep  your  pack  of  Beagles  in  a 
kennel. 

You  should  keep  them  up  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  to  con- 
serve .young  rabbits  but,  at  other 
times,  they  will  do  little  damage. 
When  loose,  however,  they  will 


MO  II  It  IS  «V  ESSEX 

hL\\EL  CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31,  1941 

GIRALDA  FARMS        MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and 
Sterling  Trophies  Offered  Regard- 
less of  Number  of  Dogs  Entered 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 

FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.  2009  chestnut  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

An  exceptional  litter  sired  by  Ch 
Milson  Top  Notcher,  out  of  Eng. 
and  Am.  Ch.  Beorcham  Blameless 
are  available  and  may  be  seen  by 
appointment. 

PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

Tuxedo  Park       Phone  38       New  York 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

CH.  EDMONTON  NEWT 
CH.  AIRLINE  GOLDEN 
Chcsacroft  Newt. 

CH.    TRICKSTER    ROBERT  OF   MONTAU K 

NAPTEAGUESTED  OF  MONTAU K,  out  of  Betty  Montauk,  by  Bud  Parke 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

P.  H.  DATER,  Owner 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404— Easthampton,  ■ 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained 


Chesacroft  Newt. 
.    Donna,    by  Ch. 


out  of  Princess  of  Montauk,  by 


PHILIP  COLLINS,  Mgr. 


TOKALON 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  Eagle 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE 
OCR  SPECIALTY 


Offers  the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  ages,  at  $35.00  up.   60- day  health 
guarantee.     C.O.D.  shipments  If  desired.  Pairs  for 
breeding.     Please  state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  In  New  York  City 
TOKALON  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road.  WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348-1-1 


ToKalon  Magnet 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dogs,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maynard,  Owner      Phone  Bedford  Village  7009 
Banksville  Road.  Bedford  Village.  New  York 


ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst,  Owner 
Bernardsvllle,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsvilla  82 


Readers  of  Country  Life 
will  get  special  attention  from  advertisers  in  these  columns 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   Wamsutta  Fermanagh  11 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Every  size  for  every 
need.  Send  for  our 
free  100  page  catalog 


MARCH,  1941 
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ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.  Helmar  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hatiko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

,  .  ^  ...  |4468-M  (House) 
Tel.  Greenwich  j  4468. R  (Kennel) 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 

Puppies   sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.     Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager — ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289      Tmado  Park,  N.  Y. 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
flume  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyliam  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


IRISH 
,  TERRIERS 

W  '  '""I'l'ies   and  mature 

stuck,  excellent  breed - 
w    ing.    wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
nber  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


BULLTERRIERS 

From    parents   chosen   for  intelligence 
and   personality   as   well   as  pedigrees 
White  Puppies  from   White  Stock 
Also  brindle,  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symme- 
trically marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACK  A  Y-SM ITH 
Farnley  White   Post  Virginia 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Missea  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Bencyn,  Pa. 


Beagles  are  not  only  fine  little  hunters,  but  are  ideal  companions 
for  your  children 


begin  hunting  every  morning 
about  sunup  and  run  for  two 
hours  or  so  and,  in  all  fairness, 
you  should  be  warned  about  that. 

Of  a  soft  summer  morning,  with 
the  whisper  of  a  breeze  in  the 
ancient  maples  and  birds  making 
only  a  lazy  effort  at  lilting  song, 
you  will  likely  be  late  at  the 
office.  No  man  alive  can  get  him- 
self shaved  and  dressed  in  less 
than  an  hour  when  he  has  to  keep 
his  head  hung  out  of  the  bathroom 
window  half  the  time  listening  to 
a  pack  of  Beagles. 

At  first  you  will  pay  little  at- 
tention, just  enjoy  it  as  you  would 
soft  music.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  it 
will  sound  as  if  they  are  coming 
right  around  the  corner  of  the 
smoke-house,  so  of  course  you  will 
have  to  see  about  that.  About  the 
time  you  have  got  the  lather 
freshened  up  on  your  face  once 
more,  that  young  puppy  Message 
will  pick  up  a  loss,  so,  out  the 
window  goes  your  head  again. 
Simple  enough  in  itself  but  diffi- 
cult of  explanation  to  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  you  had  an  early 
engagement. 

Incidentally,  there  are  a  lot  of 
fox-hunters  who  could  do  well 
with  a  season  or  so  after  Beagles. 


It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  there 
are  not  more  masters  who  en- 
courage their  members  to  hunt  the 
little  hounds  during  off  seasons. 

One  can  see  every  move,  and 
the  explanation  of  it.  It  will  be 
apparent  at  once  how  a  hound 
with  a  free  tongue  often  is  cred- 
ited with  work  actually  performed 
by  one  with  a  tighter  mouth.  The 
work  at  a  check;  how  some  hounds 
turn  with  the  quarry  while  others 
over-run;  the  actions  of  the  game 
and  the  subsequent  unraveling  by 
the  hounds ;  all  will  give  the  in- 
experienced a  better  working 
knowledge  of  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  hunting  hounds  and  the 
fine  points  of  hunting. 

The  little  hounds  will  please 
you.  Of  that,  I  am  sure.  If  you 
have  children,  so  much  the  better. 
When  friends  visit  and  you  walk 
or  ride  over  the  place,  take  the 
Beagles  along  and  you  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  added 
interest  for  your  guests.  When  I 
had  to  give  up  my  Foxhounds  I 
felt  that  I  had  seen  the  end  of 
sport.  Now,  I  know  better.  If  I 
can  be  of  help  to  someone  in  like 
predicament,  it  will  be  a  pleasure. 
And,  after  all,  rabbits  should  be 
put  to  some  use. 


TRUE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  Wl LDFOWLER 

(Continued  from  page  Jf7 ) 


of  wildfowling  garb,  also  known 
as  the  "Light  and  Warm  System." 
The  salesman  informed  Mr.  Bin- 
bod  that  the  secret  of  keeping 
warm  in  a  duck  blind  is  to  wear 
a  light-weight  inner  layer  of  cloth- 
ing and  a  single  outer  garment 
that  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
light  as  a  feather  and  hot  as  the 
hinges  of  hell. 

Mr.  Binbod,  by  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  The  Minus 
Society,  a  charitable  group  which 
supports  a  home  for  dim-witted 
folk. 

More  guides  have  joined  the 
silent  saturnine  row  between  wild- 
fowlers  and  exit.  Something  is 
lacking  to  complete  the  picture 
and  I  gaze  at  the  guides  for  some 
seconds  before  I  realize  with  a 
shock  that  I  have  been  expecting 


to  see  headsmen's  axes  in  their 
hands. 

It  is  time  to  advance  to  the  next 
stage  of  sport,  called  "Moving 
Out  To  The  Blind." 

I  rise  from  the  table  and  my 
guide  instantly  detaches  himself 
from  the  sinister  group,  comes  to- 
ward me  like  Joe  Louis  coming 
out  for  Round  Two.  He  glances 
disapprovingly  at  the  great  heap 
of  gear  and  gathers  it  up.  I  know 
his  thoughts.  He  is  thinking: 
"Huh !  Another  damn  fool  with 
47  different  things  he  thinks  he 
has  to  have  to  shoot  ducks !" 

I  know  that  he  will  be  equally 
severe  if  we  reach  the  blind  and 
he  finds  that  I've  forgotten  to 
bring  any  one  of  those  47  items. 
He'll  think  then:  "Huh!  How's 
the  damn  fool  expect  to  kill  ducks 
without  ca'tridffes  ?" 


PEDIGREE 


We  are  pleased  to 
offer  generous  supply 


of   four  generation 


pedigree  blanks  to 
breeders  of  Pure  Bred 
Dogs.  Beautifully 
printed.  No  advertis- 
ing. Simply  address: 


KENNEL  DEPT. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270-6th  Avenue, 
New  York  City 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 

SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 

puppies 

For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

81  Myrtle  Street 
Boston         •  Mais. 

TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
|ACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIPTON  IOWA 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


iltr  oldcM  and  Ul 


Pyn 


BASQU At B I [  KCNNCLS.  R«< 
»f  b  m.i  Ttmtk  v  Dim,  0»m« 

Colder.  Street.  HOLLISTON  MASS. 
Ttl  M.li.i  244  R--t  ] 


IRISH  WOLFHOUND 

2V2  >r.  Male  for  Sale 

Excellent   Companion   and   Guard  Dog 
Adores  Children — Housebrokcn 
Permanent  Inoculation 
Please  address  inquiries  to 

Miss  Susanne  Billiard 

Soulliporl  Conn. 


BULL  TERRIERS 


Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 

available. 
SNUC  HARBOR 
KENNELS 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen. 
75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


BOXERS  -  COCKERS 

GLEN  HEAD.  LONG  ISLAND 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kettles.  Jr..  Owners 

Phones  Glen  Head — Brookville  620 
New  York— SPring  7-2200 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENCLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 


Paul  Svane,  operator 
Islip  L. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


N.  Y. 


Cats  Off  Furniture 

Ju^t  sprinkle  Pussy  Scat,  amazing 
new  powdt-r  that  keeps  cats  off.  Ends 
shedding  hairs,  sharpening  claws  on 
furniture.  Harmless.  Invisible.  Y<.u 
don't  smell  it,  but  cats  do,  and  stay 
away.  Send  $i  for  big  package,  sev- 
eral months' supply.  Sudbury  Labor- 
atory, Box  950,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Use  PUSSY-SCAT 


CDCEf  HORSE 
rifCE  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


DOC 
OF  THE 
MONTH 


A  NEW  and  regular  feature 
of  the  Kennel  and  Bench  De- 
partment of  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
in  which  the  outstanding  dog 
of  the  month  is  pictured  and 
described. 


With  all  my  heart  and  nature 
I  want  to  say:  "John,  sweet  eoz, 
I  like  this  odious  business  no 
better  than  you  do !  For  God's 
sake,  let  us  stop  before  we  go  too 
far !  Here  is  cash  in  the  amount 
of  your  fee  for  the  day,  and  the 
dollar  tip  I  would  give  you  if  I 
were  to  shoot  unusually  well — 
nay,  here  is  the  two  bucks  tip  I 
would  give  you  were  I  to  shoot 
unusually  poorly.  Take  it;  go 
back  to  your  bed,  your  fire  side 
and  your  loved  ones,  in  God's 
name  !   Let  me  go  to  mine  !" 

But.  instead,  I  inquire: 

"How  do  we  get  to  our  blind. 
Joint?    Ride  or  walk?" 

"Both,"  says  John,  "an'  wade 
bout  half  a  mile." 

We  drive  an  interminable  dis- 
tance along  a  road  of  two  cart 
tracks.  If  it  rains  before  we  get 
back — 

"Hard-a-lee !"  orders  John, 
suddenly,  "y'all  got  a  canal  on 
yo'  sta'bo'd  an'  'nother  to  po't. 
Gits  us  offen  the  bank  an'  we'uns 
jest  'gator-bait." 

Farther  along,  at  as  forlorn  a 
spot  as  I  ever  hope  to  see,  John 
speaks  again. 

"Pull  her  off  to  po't!" 

We  stop.  Somewhere  down 
there  in  the  darkness  our  ducking 
skiff  sulks  with  her  ugly  snout 
buried  in  the  muck.  She  has  to  be 
loaded. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do  would 
be  for  one  of  us — me — to  stand 
on  the  bank  with  a  flash-light 
while  the  other  man — John — 
lugs  all  that  damned  junk  out 
through  the  mud  and  the  willows 
to  the  skiff.  But  we  have  our  own 
way  and  each  takes  a  flash-light 
and  as  much  impedimenta  as  he 
thinks  he  can  carry. 

The  quantity  taken  is  consid- 
erably more  than  either  of  us 
actually  can  carry  and  our  two 
flash-lights  are  the  first  items  to 
go  overboard  and  vanish  in  the 
ooze.  I  suppose  that  the  picture 
of  a  waterfowler  and  his  guide 
trying  to  load  a  skiff  in  mud, 
willows,  alligator  holes  and  com- 
plete darkness  would  seem  funny 
to  a  man  just  finishing  a  good  hot 
7:30  a.m.  breakfast,  but  all  I  can 
think  of  now  is  two  purblind 
rhinoceros  fighting  in  a  Stygian 
bog. 

Later,  John  picks  up  the  pad- 
dle and  we  are  afloat.  I  won- 
der how  in  hell  John  knows  where 
he  is  going;  then,  I  wonder  if 
John  knows  where  in  hell  he  is 
going  and  as  the  spray  begins 
to  freeze  on  my  hands,  I  think 
that  it  doesn't  make  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  difference  anyway.  And 
then  we  run  aground  on  a  sub- 
merged mud  flat. 

"Git  out,"  says  John. 

We  divide  the  bundles,  parcels, 
and  sacks ;  I  observe  again  that 
some  of  these  things  are  long  and 
slender,  some  short,  square  and 
heavy,  others  wide,  thin  and  flat. 
None  can  be  carried  in  one  hand 
alone.  Once  you  have  your  load, 
you  wade  until  you  run  full-faced 
into  the  catbriar  thicket  on  the 
bank;  you  can't  lay  your  burden 


down  in  six  inches  of  water  just 
because  a  hip  boot  has  come  off. 

God  knows,  I've  all  the  load  I 
can  stagger  under  now.  I'm  still 
comparatively  fresh  and  haven't 
yet  been  exhausted  by  nine  hours 
in  a  duckblind.  If  I  do  any  wild- 
fowling  and  kill  any  wildfowl, 
one-half  the  total  bag  will  be 
added  to  this  damnable  incubus 
when  John  and  I  come  back  in 
the  wintry  twilight.  Unless  I  do 
bag  wildfowl,  which  I  can  now 
hear  uttering  derisive  cries  over- 
head, all  the  labor  and  pain  of 
Moving  Out  To  The  Blind  will 
have  been  lost. 


The  happy  gatherings  the  night 
before  are  always  remembered 

I  must  have  inhaled  a  touch  of 
Communism  crossing  Union 
Square  a  few  years  ago ;  although 
I  have  paid  John  to  do  the  work 
so  that  I  can  sit  luxuriously  on  a 
wet  sack  in  the  blind,  I  still  feel 
compelled  to  share  with  him  the 
onerous  labor  of  putting  out  the 
decoys.  I  put  out  fifteen  while 
John  puts  out  fifteen.  Then  John 
comes  over  and  moves  each  one  of 
my  fifteen  four  inches  farther 
west. 

It  is  now  7:05  a.m.  of  a  grand 
day  for  the  royal  sport  of  wild- 
fowling.  In  five  minutes,  if  any 
fowl  come  in,  I  may  legally  open 
fire  upon  them — and,  if  there  is  a 
colder  spot  on  earth  than  this 
damned  blind,  I  hope  I  never 
live  to  see  it. 

Suddenly  John  utters  a  series 
of  wild  musical  notes  and  is 
answered.  Then  he  gives  me  a 
quick  grin. 

"Cap'n  suh !  Git  ready  to 
take  'em!  Fo'teen  geese  comin' 
in  low  an'  straight  to  the  stool!" 

I  slip  the  safety  slide  off,  and 
now  I  see  them  in  all  their 
grandeur  dropping  lower  and 
lower  and  lower  on  motionless 
wings. 

And  there  I  shall  leave  them  at 
a  point  where  no  writer  on  the 
sport  of  wildfowling  has  ever  be- 
fore had  the  originality  to  leave 
a  flock  of  geese. 

I  leave  them  a  scant  twenty 
yards  beyond  the  nearest  decoy 
because  I  observe  that  it  is  now 
4:30  p.m.,  and  if  I  am  to  catch 
the  Norfolk  boat  at  6:00  p.m.  and 
get  down  to  the  lodge  in  time  to 
get  up  at  4:00  a.m.  tomorrow  and 
enjoy  the  royal  sport  of  wild- 
fowling,  I  shall  have  to  start 
packing  my  duffle  bag  at  once. 


. . .  Because  he  bears  the  distinctive 
note  of  his  new 
PURINA 
"SILENT"  DOG  WHISTLE 

It's  scientifically  tuned  to  a  dog's 
sensitive  ears . . .  he  hears  it  when 
you  or  the  neighbors  can't!  Same 
frequency  and  pitch  as  imported 
whistles  selling  for  as  much  as 
S1.75.  GET  YOURS  for  only 

2  5c  and  the  special  coupon  from 
a  bag  of  Purina  Dog  Chow  .  .  . 
the  economical  dry  food  ...  so 
nutritious  that  I  lb.  is  equal  to 

3  lbs.  of  fresh  meat  in  food  value. 
See  your  Dog  Chow  dealer. 
PURINA  MILLS.. .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DOGHrjOUl 


CALL  WESTERNfTJNION  . .  .They'll 
tell  you  where  to  buy  DOG  CHOW 


Let  Your  Dog  Play  in  Peace 
Give  him  the  Protection  of  a 
BUFFB10 

PORTABLE  KEIMEL 
VBRD 

Every  dog  is  valuable  to  its  owner. 
Better  keep  yours  out  of  traffic  and 
other  hazards  with  this  strong  "Buf- 
falo" Portable  Kennel  Yard.  Made  of 
galvanized  copper- beariug  diamond 
mesh  wire  fabric. 


NO  POSTS  — Put 
up  without  fuss 

Patented  fence  clips 
make  setting  up  easy 
for  anybody.  Buffalo 
WireWorksCo.,Inc. 
530  Terrace,  Buffalo, 


I  SEND  6c  TODAY  for  I 
,  Helpful  Now  "Buf-  . 
falo"  Portable  Font-  ■ 


N.  Y.  (Est.  1869  as   I  ing  Booklet  89-C.  2| 

Scheeler's  Sons). 


«r  STAINS'-  $*VI> 
RtM0V"    #4     ^DS  ODORS! 


It's  the  only  proved 
dog  stain  remover' 
Really  prevents  nigs 
from  rotting  and 
bleaching.  Money 
back  guarantee. 
Thousands  of  satis- 
6ed  users!  Pint  soe, 
$1.25  8  oz.,  75c 
At  your  dealer  —  or 
write  us  direct. 

CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 
1711  South  Hafittd  Strttt 
Chicago,   I  lliati  t 


"^rFREE 

Lc'f  ZH°«sebre 
H>»,stn  not" 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


THIS    IS   THE    BEST   STORY    OF   THE  YEAR: 
"TASKA,"    BY    SALLY  FAY 


The  two  ranchmen  looked  half- 
admiringly  at  the  small  chest- 
nut mare  pawing  the  ground  of  the 
otherwise  empty  corral.  Both  men 
were  good  friends  and  the  younger 
of  the  two  knew  Taska,  the  mare, 
almost  as  well  as  did  the  owner. 
Dan  knew  she  was  a  handful  for 
any  man,  but  that  on  a  race-track 
she  had  real  possibilities.  Jesse, 
the  owner,  knew  he  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  patience  to  bring 
out  the  good  in  her.  He  was  fond 
of  her  though,  so  was  glad  of  a 
chance  to  sell  her  to  a  neighbor 
ranchman  and  friend  like  Dan. 

Taska  walked  up  to  the  rail  and 
pricked  both  ears  forward.  Her 
face  was  long  and  plain  unless 
her  ears  were  in  that  position.  She 
was  by  no  means  an  intelligent- 
looking  horse.  She  had  a  young, 
innocent,  and  sometimes  rather  an 
eager  look  on  her  face.  Her  mane 
was  clipped  which  somehow  gave 
her  the  expression  of  trying  to 
understand  this  strange  and 
frightening  world.  But  her  body 
was  beautifully  built  and  her  coat 
took  on  the  appearance  of  bronze 
when  the  sunlight  touched  it. 

"She's  got  good  blood,  came 
from  the  Argentine,"  Jesse  told 
Dan  as  they  leaned  against  the 
■corral  gate,  looking  her  over. 
"Come  on,  we'll  get  a  saddle  on 
her  and  you  can  see  just  what  you 
think  of  her."  Dan  already  knew 
just  what  he  thought.  He  had 
seen  Taska  race  in  one  rodeo  and 
had  decided  then  and  there  that 
this  was  a  horse  he  wanted  to 
own  !  It  was  still  early  in  the  sum- 
mer and  there  was  a  full  season  of 
rodeos  with  flat  races  in  which  to 
enter  her.  Taska  had  not  won  her 
first  race  because  at  the  start  she 
had  been  backed  into  and  then 
kicked  by  another  horse  who  was 
almost  as  nervous  as  she  was. 

She  didn't  stand  well  while 
Jesse  saddled  her  and  she  didn't 
stand  at  all  when  Dan  tried  to 
mount  her.  She  arched  her  neck 
and  stepped  and  pranced  about 
in  circles.  She  looked  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye  at  her  rider,  a 
little  afraid  of  Dan  because  some- 
thing in  her  inexperienced  head 
told  her  that  here  was  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  manage  her.  Her  eyes 
grew  wide  and  her  nose  quivered. 
Dan  held  her  in  gently  but  firmly. 
Taska  was  full  of  spirit  and 
eagerness  to  go.  The  walls  of  the 
corral  were  too  close  around  her 
and  she  hated  it !  And  she  wasn't 
sure  that  she  liked  this  Being  on 
her  back,  either.  He  had  too  much 
control  over  her. 

"She's  the  horse  I've  been  look- 
ing for.  all  right."  Dan  said  as  he 
finally  dismounted. 

They  went  into  his  "office"  to 
settle  the  details,  leaving  Taska 
standing  in  the  last  of  the  after- 
noon sun.  She  stood  with  her  head 
high,  her  eyes  full  of  fear  and 


wonder  following  the  man  that 
was  to  be  her  master. 

The  sky  was  blue  and  the 
mountains  that  rose  from  the 
northwestern  horizon  were  clear- 
cut  against  it.  The  heat  of  the  hot 
sun  fell  on  the  scene  of  a  rodeo, 
Taska's  first  under  the  new  man- 
agement of  Dan.  All  the  spec- 
tators and  the  contestants  sat  on 
the  top  railings  surrounding  the 
arena  or  above  the  chutes.  The 
race-track,  where  Taska  was  to 
make  her  debut,  lay  parallel  to 
the  arena.  The  whole  scene  was  a 
splatter  of  color  and  action  just 


like  the  palette  of  an  eccentric 
and  rather  mad  artist. 

Bronc  riding  was  going  on  in 
the  arena.  A  little  gray  horse 
came  thundering  from  the  chute, 
snorting  and  raising  clouds  of 
dust.  He  was  making  up  in  dispo- 
sition for  what  he  lacked  in  size. 
Jesse  was  sitting  just  above  one 
of  the  chutes  talking  to  Dan  as 
they  watched  the  horse  and  rider. 

"There's  just  no  sense  in  the 
idea,  Dan.  Don't  ride  a  bronc  to- 
day, if  you're  going  to  race  Taska 
yourself.  If  anything  should  hap- 
pen, you  might  not  be  able  to  race 
her  all  season.  And  you're  about 
the  only  person  who  can  manage 
her  around  here." 

"I've  already  entered.  Besides 
I've  ridden  those  creatures  be- 
fore. Holy  smoke.  Jesse !  You'd 
think  I  never  had  !" 

"Well,  you're  a  fool,"  growled 
Jesse.  Dan  climbed  into  the  chute 
where  a  great  black  stallion  had 
just  been  turned  in.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  was  occupied  with  kick- 
ing at  the  four  close  walls  with  all 
the  brute  force  in  his  great  gleam- 
ing black  body. 

After  a  few  bad  moments,  Dan 
sot  into  the  saddle.  The  chute  gate 
was  opened  and  Dan  spurred  the 
stallion.  Like  a  firebolt  the  stallion 
reared  and  sprang  into  the  arena. 
He  snorted  and  rolled  his  eyes 


wildly.  He  used  all  four  feet  in 
kicking  anything  in  sight  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tried  to  rid  himself 
of  the  man  on  his  back.  Jesse 
watched  Dan's  set  face,  hoping 
he'd  stay  with  him.  After  the 
eighth  second  had  ticked  away, 
the  pick-ups  had  a  time  trying  to 
help  Dan  off  the  infuriated  horse. 

Everyone  could  see  Dan  losing 
his  balance  and  grip.  Then  the 
stallion,  with  his  great  head  be- 
tween his  fore-feet,  sprang  two 
feet  into  the  air  and  Dan  left  him. 
He  landed  near  Jesse's  feet, 
who  with  an  expressionless  face, 
jumped  down  to  help  him  up. 
Dan's  face  was  white  and  his  nose 
was  bleeding,  but  he  wore  a  smile. 

"I  told  you  to  spare  your 
worry." 

"Looks  shaken  up,"  remarked 
a  cowboy  in  an  orange  shirt. 

They  crossed  the  rail  to  the 
paddock  where  one  of  Dan's 
men  was  saddling  and  exercising 
Taska. 

Dan  took  her  down  nearer  the 
track.  The  excitement,  the  strange 
noises,  and  the  colors  made  her 
tremble  with  nervousness  and  she 
pricked  her  ears  and  turned  her 
head  toward  the  crowd.  Every- 
one was  moving  to  the  top  rails 
next  to  the  race-track  where  they 
could  get  a  good  view. 

"I'll  bet  you  on  Harry's  sorrel." 

"I  like  the  looks  of  that  little 
chestnut." 

The  race  was  four  furlongs  and 
six  horses  had  been  entered.  Dan 
knew  them  all.  He  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  a  good  race,  as  he 
looked  at  Harry  Sandor's  sorrel. 
His  muscles  were  strong  and  well- 
developed.  This  sorrel  had  had  a 
summer  of  straight  victories  and 
his  owner  hoped  for  another. 

The  six  horses  lined  up.  Dan 
had  trouble  with  the  chestnut  who 
still  quivered  with  excitement  and 
pranced  about  nervously. 

The  flag  dropped  and  Taska 
flew  ahead,  working  closer  to  the 
inner  rail.  The  sorrel  dropped 
back.  All  the  nervousness  was 
loosening  its  clasp  on  Taska  as 
she  raced  with  a  clear  track  ahead 
of  her. 

A  sharp  twisting  pain  slithered 
up  Dan's  back. 

".  .  .  Don't  ride  a  bronc  today 
if  vou're  goinsr  to  race  Taska  vour- 
seif  ..." 

Everyone's  eyes  were  on  the 
little  chestnut  who  was  flying 
around  the  first  turn.  Five  other 
horses,  four  of  them  neck-to-neck, 
ran  twelve  yards  behind. 

"...  If  you  should  get  hurt  you 
might  not  be  able  to  race  Taska 


the  rest  of  the   season  .  .   .  " 

Taska  was  gaining  speed  each 
fraction  of  a  second.  Dan  wa« 
gritting  his  teeth  and  paying  as 
little  attention  as  possible  to  the 
pains  chasing  up  and  down  his 
back. 

Suddenly  a  small  white  dog 
leapt  into  Taska's  path,  barking. 
Dan  felt  a  shudder  pass  through 
his  horse.  Terrified,  Taska  shied 
into  the  inner  rail.  At  the  same 
time,  a  twist  of  pain  caught  Dan 
in  the  back  and  the  sudden  move- 
ment knocked  him  off. 

Taska,  all  in  a  split  second,  re- 
covered from  her  fright  and  tore 
down  the  track  as  if  something 
were  chasing  her.  She  crossed  the 
finishing-line  riderless  and  far 
ahead  of  her  competitors.  Even 
the  sorrel  had  made  no  showing 
against  Taska.  Yet  the  sorrel  came 
in  second,  which  was  really  first 
because  Taska  was  riderless. 

Half  the  crowd  ran  over  to 
Dan.  The  other  half  ran  over  to 
Taska.  Jesse  caught  her  and 
walked  her  up  and  down.  Her 
head  was  high  and  she  had  lost 
that  timid  look  in  her  eyes.  She 
knew  she  was  going  to  be  a  favor- 
ite and  she  knew  she  had  made  a 
showing  such  as  nobody  had  seen 
around  here. 

Dan  sat  up  to  see  a  crowd  com- 
ing towards  him. 

"You  all  right,  Dan?" 

"Hey  !  Want  to  sell  that  horse  ?" 

"You  sure  can  handle  her." 

"I  bet  no  horse  around  these 
parts  could  come  near  her  in 
time." 


"  'Course  she  ain't  much  on 
looks,  but  there's  something  in 
them  eyes  a'  hers  that  makes  a 
feller  wish  he  had  her."  Such  re- 
marks flew  around  Dan's  dazed 
and  befuddled  mind  as  he  strug- 
gled up  with  two  men  at  his  as- 
sistance. He  saw  Jesse  with  Taska 
over  near  the  outside  rail.  For- 
getting his  back  for  the  moment, 
he  went  to  meet  them.  Taska's 
eyes  gave  him  a  timorous  yet  anx- 
ious look.  She  shyly  rubbed  her 
nose  on  his  shoulder. 

Dan  looked  at  Jesse  and  they 
both  smiled,  Jesse  rather  regret- 
fully. Dan  deeply  satisfied. 

"She's  a  regular  flirt !"  Dan  said 
proudly  as  the  two  fussed  over  the 
disqualified  champion.  "When  you 
sold  her  to  me  you  really  lost  a 
horse !" 

Sally  Fay,  aged  15, 
Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 
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C  O  U N TRY  LIFE 


Blessed  is  the  Peace  that  Lives  in  Trees 


God  in  his  wisdom  put  great  peacefulness 
in  Trees.  There,  tired  eyes  find  welcome  relief. 
Worn  and  weary  nerves  find  rest.  The  sound 
of  rain  on  the  leaves  is  music.  And  the  murmur 
of  the  night  wind  through  swaying  branches 
is  a  soothing  lullaby. 

Trees  are  a  priceless  heritage.  It  takes  time 
—a  long  time— to  produce  them.  They  deserve 
the  best  of  care.  Let  Davey  men  provide  it. 

Davey  Tree  Experts  are  far  more  than  mere 
tree-men.  They  are  specialists,  with  scientific 


training  and  two  generations  of  experience 
back  of  them.  They  are  carefully  selected  from 
the  out-door  type,  and  then  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  Davey  organization. 

Are  some  of  your  priceless  trees  sick?  Do  some 
have  decaying  wounds?  Or  splitting  forks?  Or 
diseases?  Or  insect  pests?  Perhaps  some  are 
starving — without  your  knowledge.  Let  Davey 
Experts— the  tree  specialists— save  them  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  restf ulness  that  fine  trees 
always  bring  you.  Call  the  Davey  branch  office 
in  your  community  for  free  examination. 


DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY  •  KENT,  OHIO 

MARTIN  L.  DAVEY,  PRESIDENT 


Founder  of  Tree  Surgeru 

THE     OLDEST     AND     LARGEST     CONCERN     OF     ITS     KIND     IN    THE  WORLD 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.   M.   KING   GEORGE  VI 


EXECUTIVE  VIEWPOINT 

Selective  woollens  and  fine 
custom  tailoring  are  definite 
assets  in  daily  contacts  with 
associates  and  progressive 
clients. 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  U.  S.  of 
Bernard     Wealherill,     Ltd.,  London, 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 


SJt*n*n&2.  DISCOVER 
THE  OLD  WEST  AND 

tVERY  outdoor  recreation  is  yours  to 
»-i  enjoy,  in  a  setting  whose  beauty  and 
splendor  have  no  equal  in  America.  Polo 
and  rodeos,  fine  hotels  and  gold  camps- 
Old  West  and  new  meet  in  the  romantic 
Pikes  Peak  Region  . .  .With  metropolitan 
Colorado  Springs  as  headquarters,  take 
pack  trips  into  the  wilds,  fish  for  hard- 
hitting trout,  hike  and  rideancient  I  ndian 
trails, drive  1023  miles  of  scenic  mountain 
highways.  A  friendly  welcome  awaits  you. 

Broadmoor   Invitational   Golf  Tournament 
tug.  4-10. 
Tournament  Polo  during  July-August 


MANITOU  SPRINGS 

PIKES  PEAK  REGION 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  J 10  Pikes  Peak  Ave,,  Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 
StnJ  bt.tr/t/f/,//}  iHmtr.tttd  boekSd  of  tmuCMttrmtMm  .in J aohilit\. 
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Room 

Che  ST.  REGIS  ICE  FROLIC 

Directed  by  Gustave  Lussi 
Featuring 

DOROTHY  LEWIS  and 
BOB  &  JACK  HEASLEY 

with  HAZEL  FRANKLIN  and 
HAL  SAUNDERS  and  his  orchestra 
Theatre  Dinner  -  Dinner— Supper  —Dancing 

JULES  LAN DE 

and  his  ensemble  at 
Luncheon  and  Cocktail  Time 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Jii  kilts  of  wartime  green,  Clan  Gordon 
makes  a  toast  that  finds  full  echo  here. 
And  may  there  always  be  Teacher's  too, 
and  the  ability  to  appreciate  its  quality. 


86  PROOF 


"Perfection  of  Blended  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow ...  SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
I        APRIL,    1941  5 


THE  CALENDAR 


With  300  Gins  to  choose  from: 

The 
Advantage  is 

with  Gordon's 


BECAUSE... 

Gordon's  has  the  advantage  of  Liqueur 
Quality  and  High  Proof,  94.4 

and  BECAUSE... 

Drinks  never  taste  thin  with  Gordon's  Gin. 


•  Because  there's  no  gin  like  Gordon"?,  it 
naturally  costs  a  little  more  — but  you  <:et 
the  advantage  of  Liqueur  Quality  and  High 
Proof.  94. 1.  That  mean*  richer  flavor,  velvety 
smoothness— drinks  that  never  taste  thin! 


ordon's 

100%  Neutral  Spirits  Distilled  from  Grain 


Copr.  1941,  Gordon  s  Dry  Gin  Co.,  ltd.,  linden.  N.  J. 


Apr.  1-12 
To   Apr.  10 
Apr.  10-24 
Apr.  12-May  10 
Apr.  14-26 
Apr.  26-May  27 
Apr.  28-May  10 
To  May  3 
May  12-June  7 
May  12- July  19 
May  17-24 
May  19-June  21 
May  23-July  26 
May  26-June  2 
June  4-1 1 
June  9-July  2 
June  23-July  31 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


26-31 

29-  June  1 

30-  31 
31 

31-  June  1 

4-  5 

5-  7 

6-  7 
6-7 

6-  7 

7-  8 
7-8 

11-  15 

12-  14 

13-  14 
14 
14 
14 

14-  15 
14-15 
15 

18-19 

18-  21 

19-  21 

19-  22 

20-  21 

20-  21 
21 

21-  22 
22 
22 

26-28 


Apr.  3-4 

Apr.  4-5 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  5-6 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  7-8 

Apr.  8-9 

Apr.  9-10 

Apr.  12-13 

Apr.  12-13 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  15 


RACING 

Bowie,  Md. 

Tropical  Park,  Fla. 

Keeneland  Park,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Xarragansett  Park,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

Havre  pe  Grace,  Md. 

Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Pimlico,  Md. 

Bay  Meadows,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Suffolk  Downs,  Boston,  Mass. 
Woodbine  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Lixcolx  Fields,  Crete,  111. 
Hollywood  Park,  Inglewood.  Calif. 
Thorncliffe  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Long  Branch,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Aqueduct,  L.  L 

Arlington  Park,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

Deep  Run  Hunt,  Richmond,  Va. 

Middleburg  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 

My  Lady's  Manor  Point-to-Point,  Hereford,  Md. 

Grand  National  Poixt-to-Poixt,  Monkton,  Md. 

Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  Glyndon,  Md. 

Virginia  Gold  Cup,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Radnor  Hunt,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Rose  Tree  Hunt,  Media,  Pa. 

Cavalry  School  Hunt,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Round  Hill  Club  Stables,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Wall  Street  Riding  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lynchburg  Junior  League,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Fairfax  Hunt,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Cavalier,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Washington,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  (Junior) 
Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Watch ung.  Summit,  N.  J. 
Oaks  Hunt,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Landon  School,  Edgemoor,  Md. 
Rockwood  Hall,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Devon,  Pa. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Hampton,  Va. 

Staten  Island,  West  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Secor  Farms,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Allegheny  Country  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 

104th  Cavalry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Tuxedo,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Tidewater,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Deep  Run  Hunt,  Richmond,  Va. 
Detroit,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
Sedgefield,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Westchester  Country,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
L'pperville,  Va. 

Second  Annual  York  Horse  Show,  Haines  Park,  York,  Pa 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Three  Oaks,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Hinsdale,  III. 

Bronxville  Riding  Club,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Troy-,  N.  Y. 

Ox  Ridge  Hunt,  Darien,  Conn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Warrenton,  Va.  (Pony) 
Watertown.  Conn. 
Pegasus,  Rockleigh,  N.  J. 
Sands  Point,  L.  I. 

Fairfield  Country  Hunt,  Westport,  Conn. 
DOG  SHOWS 

Nashville  Kennel  Club,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Portland  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 

Kennel  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Springfield  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tri-City  Kennel  Club,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Birmingham  Kennel  Club.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mfmphis  Kennel  Club,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Colorado  Kennel  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Macon  Kennel  Club.  Macon,  Ga. 

Atlanta  Kennel  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Toledo  Kennel  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Union  County  Kennel  Club,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Columbia  Kennel  Club,  Columbia,  S.  C 
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Apr.  17 
Apr.  18-19 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28  .10 
Apr.  30 
May  13 
May  3 
May  4 
May  4 
May  10 
May  10 
May  11 
May  17 
May  18 
May  18 
May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  25 
May  31 
June  7 
June  8 
June  8 
June  14 
June  14 
June  15 
Tune  15 
June  21 
June  21 
June  22 
June  22 
June  28 
June  29 
June  29 
June  29 


Apr.  5 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  5-6 
Apr.  8-9 
Apr.  12-13 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  27 
May  4 
May  11 


Apr.  1 
Apr.  4 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  27 
May  '1 
May  3 
May  3 
May  5 
May  10 
May  10 


Apr.  3 
Apr.  5-6 


Asiieville  Kr.NNEL  Club,  Aslieville,  N.  C. 
Greenville  Kennel  Club,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
First  Company  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  Hartfood,  Conn. 
Kennel  Club  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Kennel  Assn.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
University  Kennel  Club,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Hampton  Roads  Kennel  Club,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Virginia  Kennel  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Kennel  Club  of  Northern  Virginia,  Alexandria.  Va. 

San  Antonio  Kennel  Club,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club,  Stevenson,  Md. 

State  Fair  Kknnei   Club  of  West  Aims.  Milwaukee.  Wis 

Ozarks  Kennel  Club.  Springfield,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bryn  Mawr  Kennel  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mid-Continent  Kennel  Club.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Delaware  County  Kennel  Club,  Overhrook.  Pa. 

San  Jose  Kennel  Club,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Huntingdon  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Orange  Kennel  Club,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anderson  Kennel  Club,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Trenton  Kennel  Club,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ladies'  Kennel  Assn.  of  America,  Garden  City.  L,  1. 

Louisville  Kennel  Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hoosier  Kennel  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Long  Island  Kennel  Club,  Cedarhust,  L.  I. 

Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Greenwich  Kennel  Club.. Port  Chester,  N.  V. 

Rye  Kennel  Club,  Rye,  N*.  V. 

Terre  Haute  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League,  Terre  Taute,  Ind. 

Kanawaha  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

North  Westchester  Kennel  Club,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

Skokie  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Stickney,  111. 

Valley  Kennel  Club,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Troy  Horse  Show   Assn.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Harbor  Cities  Kennel  Club,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Lake  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Onondaga  Kennel  Assn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Monmouth  County  Kennel  Club,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Chesterland  Kennel  Club,  Chesterland,  O. 

Del  Monte  Kennel  Club,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

Staten  Island  Kennel  Club,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Springfield  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kennel  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tri-City  Kennel  Club,  Rock  Island,  111. 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Toledo  Kennel  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Kennel  Club  of  North  New  Jersey,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Hampton  Roads  Kennel  Club,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Virginia  Kennel  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Kennel  Club,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Baltimore  County  Kennel  Club,  Pikesville,  Md. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Huntingdon  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

FIELD  TRIALS      Pointers   and  Setters) 

English  Setter  Club  of  America,  Medford,  N.  J. 

Duneland  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Lake  Village,  Ind. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Michigan  Grouse  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Midland,  Mich. 

Michigan  Sportsman  Assn.,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

United  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Fort  Wayne  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Western  Illinois  Field  Trial  Club,  Macomb,  111. 

Missouri  State  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Vandalia,  Mo. 

Hoosier  Field  Trial  Club,  Princeton,  Ind. 

Tenneva  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 

Mid  Jersey  Field  Dog  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Needham  Sportsman's  Club,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Dugger  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Dugger,  Ind. 

Bradford  Field  Trial  Club,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Sportsmen's  Club  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  Golden  City,  Mo. 

Saginaw  Field  &  Stream  Club,  Gladwin,  Mich. 

Loudoun  Gun  Dog  Club,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

Setter  Club  of  New  England,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

Southern  New  York  Field  Trial  Club,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club. 

Trumbull  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Warren,  O. 

Camden  County  Fish  and  Game  Prot.  Assn.,  Hidden  Lakes,  N.  ; 

Cooperstown  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Versailles,  Ind. 

Orange  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

Charlestown  Field  Trial  Club,  Charlestown,  R.  I. 

Buffalo  Trap  and  Field  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicagoland  Field  Trial  Club,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Northern  States  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Solon  Springs,  Wis. 

Merrimack  County  Field  Trial  Club. 

Rock  River  Conservation  Club,  Milan,  111. 

Sport  &  Conservation  League,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rockville  Fish  and  Game  Assn.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

New  England  Regional  Amateur  Championship. 

New  Britain  Field  Trial  Club,  New  BTitain,  Conn. 

Ludlow  Fish  &  Game  Club,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Peckaway  Skeet  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 
Golden  Gate  Gun  Club,  Alameda,  Calif. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SILVER 

and  the 

STRENGTH  OF  STEEL 

Your  bits,  spurs  and  stirrups  can  have 
the  beautiful  lustre  of  sterling  silver  and 
the  rugged  strength  of  steel  -  if  they're  of 
American-made  Star  Steel  Silver.  This  new 
riding  hardware  metal  retains  its  brilliancy 
through  years  of  hard  use  because  there  is 
no  finish  to  wear  off  -  the  silver  color  goes 
straight  through  the  metal.  More  impor- 
tant: you  can  count  on  Star  Steel  Silver  for 
extra  strength  to  resist  the  dangerous  sud- 
den shocks  and  strains  of  hard  riding! 
See  Star  Steel  Silver  at  your  dealer's  - 
compare  it  with  any 
in  the  world.  And  be 
sure  to  get  your  copy  of 
the  handsome  new  catalog 
No.  41  -  free  on  request. 
North  &  Judd,  Dept.  A, 
New  Britain.  Connecticut. 


( Continued  on  page  10 ) 
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STAR  STEEL  SILVER 


RIDING  HARDWARE 


LETTERS 


QUARTER  HORSES 

To  the  Editor: 

I  noted  yoar  interest  in  the 
Quarter  Horse  and  the  recent 
World's  Championship  Quarter 
Horse  Speed  Trials,  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tucson  Live- 
stock  Show.   I   thought  perhaps 


Sheriff   Ed   Echols,   the  starter, 
laid  aside  his  gun 

you  might  like  to  see  some  pic- 
tures I  took  of  the  event. 

The  meet  was  at  the  Moltacqua 
track,  a  small  track  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  ranch  country,  near 
the  old  Zane  Grey  ranch,  fifteen 
miles  from  Tucson.  The  races 
were  open  to  the  world  and  horses 
gathered  from  all  over  the  West 
and  Southwest.  Horses  from  the 
largest  ranch  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
King  Ranch  of  Texas,  competed 
against  the  poorest  gypsy  horses. 

The  term  Quarter  Horse  is 
well  known  to  ranchers  and  horse- 
men of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  By  it  they  mean  a 
close-coupled  muscular  type  of 
horse  capable  of  quick  starting, 
and  terrific  speed  up  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

The  Quarter  Horse  was  origi- 
nally developed  by  cattlemen  of 
the  West  by  crossing  the  western 
mares  with  a  muscular  type  of 
Thoroughbred,  with  certain  infu- 
sions of  Morgan  blood.  Years  ago 
it  was  the  most  popular  breed  in 
the  West,  both  as  a  source  of  cat- 
tle-ponies and  as  racers. 

In  those  days  every  ranch  and 
small  town  had  its  champion,  and 
scarcely  a  week  went  by  that  a 
race  was  not  matched  between  the 
local  champion  and  some  touring 
horseman,  the  distance  from  a 
hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  races  were  run  on  a 
straightaway,  and  could  be  run 
down  a  country  road  01  -  the 

prairie.  The  type  of  tr;n  k  meant 


very  little  to  this  sound-legged, 
sure-footed  little  animal. 

The  Quarter  Horse  was  a  very 
practical  and  much  loved  horse. 

The  decline  in  the  interest  in 
horses  with  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  cattle  truck  caused 
the  Quarter  Horse  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  was  seldom 
heard  of  outside  the  cattle  ranches 
of  the  West.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  interest  in  these  horses 
has  been  revived.  In  his  search 
for  the  type  of  horse  best  suited 
to  his  needs  the  western  rancher 
and  cattleman  has  gone  back  to 
the  Quarter  Horse. 

As  a  result  the  Quarter-Horse 
Association  of  America  was 
formed  last  year,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Their  first  meeting  was  held 
this  year  at  the  Tucson  Livestock 
Show.  The  first  day  of  the  meet 
consisted  of  speed  trials,  of  eleven 
races,  eight  of  which  were  for 
Quarter  Horse  stallions,  three  to 


Above:  King  Ranch's  Peppy,  an 
excellent  type  Quarter  Horse ; 
Below:  A  twelve-year  old  Mexi- 
can boy  rode  Ladybug  in  the  race 

five  horses  in  each  race.  The  win- 
ners to  met  in  the  last  race  of  the 
day.  All  horses  were  judged  the 
following  day  at  the  livestock 
show  for  conformation  in  the  sad- 
dle horse  stallion  classes. 

D.  Preece, 
Trenton,  X.  J. 

SPECIALTY  CROPS 

The  article  "We  Can  Grow 
Them  Here"  by  Dr.  Paul  Kola- 
chov  in  the  January  issue,  in 
which  various  specialty  crops 
were  suggested,  has  met  with  a 


tremendous  response.  People  have 
been  writing  in  from  all  over  the 
country  asking  for  more  detailed 
information  about  these  plants — 
whether  their  soil  is  suitable, 
where  seeds  can  be  obtained,  etc. 

The  following  letters  are  ex- 
amples. They  are  published  be- 
cause they  ask  questions  which 
seem  to  be  of  general  interest.  Dr. 
Kolachov's  answers  are  included 
so  that  other  people  who  are  in- 
terested may  have  this  informa- 
tion : 


To  Dr.  Kolachov: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your 
article  in  Country  Life  in  the 
January  issue  called  "We  Can 
Grow  Them  Here".  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  Could 
poppies  and  mustard  be  harvested 
in  an  ordinary  "combine"  ?  Or  are 
they  too  fine? 

Do  you  know  whether  the 
Japanese  Beetle  will  eat  the 
blooms  ?  We  have  many  beetles 
here  and  they  just  about  ruin  our 
corn  crop.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  my  soil  tested  before 
attempting  any  of  these? 

I  wonder  how  much  land  I 
would  have  to  plant  in  poppies  to 
make  it  wortli  while  to  procure 
the  license  from  the  Government? 
Would  there  be  a  sure  market  for 
these  crops  ? 

Could  I  procure  more  instruc- 
tions than  vou  have  in  vour  arti- 
cle? 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  McLean, 

Downingtowiij  Pa. 

In  response  to  your  letter  we 
offer  the  folloxcing  information. 

Poppies  and  mustard  could  be 
harvested  in  an  ordinary  combine. 
The  rasp  cylinder  type  may  be 
preferable.  There  are  various 
sizes  of  combines  from  8^/2  feet 
to  6  feet  which  are  suitable.  If 
the  combine  does  not  have  a 
double  cleaning  shoe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  run  material  over  a 
fanning  mill  afterwards. 

We  could  make  no  definite 
statement  as  to  whether  the  Japa- 
nese Beetle  would  attack  the 
plants.  We  would  suggest  that 
small  trial  plantings  be  made  on 
your  land  before  engaging  in  the 
large  scale  cultivation.  Poppy 
seed  could  be  obtained  from  Levy 
#    Levis    Co.,    1SS    Watts  St., 

n.y.c. 

At  present  prices,  from  five  to 
ten  acres  in  poppies  would  make 
it  worth  while  the  cost  of  a  li- 
cense ($24  per  year)  from  the 
Government.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  license  we  suggest 
you  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Spice  Trade  As- 
sociation, 82   Wall   Street,  New 


York  City,  could  supply  you  with 
marketing  information.  Have  you 
contacted  your  state  department 
of  agriculture  or  the  state  experi- 
ment station? 


To  Dr.  Kolachov: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  your  article  in  the 
January  issue  of  Country  Life. 
In  addition  to  the  practise  of 
medicine  I  do  considerable  farm- 
ing in  Michigan  and  I  have 
ranches  in  California.  I  would 
like  to  try  in  a  small  way  the  cul- 
ture of  poppies,  mustard  seed,  or 
sunflowers.  Have  you  had  any 
actual  experience  growing  any  of 
these  commercially  and  if  so 
which  would  you  recommend?  Do 
you  have  to  have  any  particular 
equipment  to  thrash  and  clean 
these  various  seeds  and  once  you 
have  produced  them,  is  there  a 
market  for  them  and  where? 

L.   J.   SCHERMERHORN,  M.  D., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

JVhile  the  article  which  you 
have  read  is  based  on  facts,  we 
have  grown  only  coriander  here 
in  Kentucky.  However,  it  is  very 
important  that  trial  plantings  be 
made  on  your  land  before  you  en- 
gage in  the  large  scale  cultivation 
of  any  aromatic  plant.  Usually  a 
pea  or  small  grain  thresher  is 
used  to  separate  the  sunflower 
seeds  from  the  heads.  The  seeds 
are  cleaned  with  a  fanning  mill, 
spread  out  on  a  floor  and  turned 
at  interz'als  until  thoroughly  dry. 

We  refer  you  to  a  circular  by 
A.  F.  Sievers,  Senior  Biochemist, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "On 
The  Sunflower :  Its  Culture  and 
Uses."  The  National  Paint,  Var- 
nish 8f  Lacquer  Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  published 
a  Circular  No.  602  on  "Vegetable 
Drying  Oils  for  the  Paint  and 
Varnish  Industry."  This  contains 
some  information  on  poppy  crops. 

In  regard  to  a  government 
license,  we  suggest  you  contact 
Mr.  H.  J.  Anclinger,  Commis- 
sioner of  Narcotics,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Price  quotations  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  writing  to  the  company 
from  rchich  you  would  purchase 
the  seed.  Sunflower,  mustard, 
and  poppy  seeds  are  sold  by  S.  B. 
Penick  $  Co.,  132  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City.  The  Russian 
Mammoth  variety  of  sunflowers 
gives  better  yields  than  do  the 
small  domestic  types.  The  Ameri- 
can Spice  Trade  Association,  82 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
could  supply  you  with  marketing 
information. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in 
the  article,  "We  Can  Grow  Them 
Here." 
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others  in  action,  in 
tone,  in  responsive- 


JOSE  ITURBI 


Tins  d-\ 


Jynamic,  world -famous  conductor, 
composer  and  concert  pianist  uses  the 
Baldwin  exclusively  in  liis  public  appear- 
ances and  in  his  home.  To  him  the 
Baldwin  is  "incomparably  superior  to  all 
others.  '  Equally  sweeping  are  the  en- 
thusiastic comments  of  many  other  great 
artists  who  use  the  Baldwin  exclusively. 
This  is  the  reward  for  which  Baldwin  has 
lahored.  Tins  is  the  recognition  which 
crowns  long  years  of  effort  with  the  satis- 
faction  of  complete  success. 


lie  JDaldwm  abundantly  lullills  the  exacting  requirements  ol 
today  s  great  musicians,  ere  is  no  phrase  too  delicate,  no  swift 
moving  passage  too  intricate,  no  crescendo  too  powerful.  The 
Baldwin  gives  all  that  tlie  pianist  demands.  Generations  of 
painstaking  craftsmen  have  dedicated  their  experience  and  skill 
to  the  creation  of  the  Baldwin.  But  these  years  of  endeavor 
were  not  solely  devoted  to  building  a  piano  for  the  great  concert 
artists.  Th  eirs  was  also  the  task  to  produce  a  piano  which  would 
endow  the  simplest  melodies  with  rich,  colorlul  tone.  A.  piano 
which  would  thrill  the  less  accomplished  pianist  with  the  beauty 
of  his  own  music.    Tk  is  is  the  Baldwin  —  Today  s  Great  Piano. 


Priced  from 

$995. 


PIANOS 


Also  Built  hy  Baldwin 

ACROSONIC    •    HAMILTON  a»J  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO    CO.  Cincinnati 


Setting  for  the  BalJwiu  hy  \Vr  &  J  Sloane,  Filth  Ave.,  Nes»-  York 


//€a^J  tvepe  Jeen  nomm 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


FOR  FIVE  YEARS  AND  LONGER,  we've  felt  sure  that  the 
special  whiskies  we'd  reserved  lor  the  1941  Bottling  of 
Four  Roses  would  he  extraordinarily  fine. 

We  felt  sure  because  of  the  painstaking  care  that  went 
into  their  making  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  added  knowledge, 
and  added  skill  we  applied  to  their  aging. 

But  even  we  ourselves  could  not  foresee  the  complete 
magnificence  that  has  crowned  the  1941  Bottling  of  Four 
Roses.  It's  whiskev  finer  than  anv  we  have  ever  known  — 


and  we've  known  many  fine  whiskies  in  our  time.  It's  a 
whiskev  we  re  certain  you,  too,  will  put  in  a  class  apart  and 
above  all  others. 

So — no  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses — a  new 
and  thrilling  experience  awaits  you  in  this  1941  Bottling. 
Won  t  vou  try  it — today? 

Four  Roses  is  a  blend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight 
whiskies  in  this  product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries, 
Inc..  Louisville  Cr  Baltimore. 


I  f  FRY  DROP  IS  5  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD 


The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


THE  JAPANESE  BEETLE  PROBLEM  SOLVED! 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  MUSCOVY! 


Pleasant  Valley  Farm  is  in 
what  you  might  quite  truth- 
fully call  the  center  of  the  Japa- 
nese Beetle  Belt.  True,  they 
aren't  as  bad  now  as  they  used  to 
be,  having  moved  northward  with 
that  magnificent  persistence  of 
theirs  to  pester  our  neighbors.  Hut 
they're  still  bad  enough;  they  can 
still  clean  off  a  plum  tree  in  a 
single  day's  work,  or.  to  them,  no 
doubt  pleasure. 

This  year  we're  going  to  try 
John  W.  Hershey 's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  It  com- 
bines a  sense  of  neat  efficiency 
with  a  new,  and  for  all  we  can 
tell  delightful,  sport.  Here's  how- 
he  does  it: 

"Here's  one  that  we've  been 
working  in  the  nursery  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Believing  in  seeking 
to  know  the  balance  in  Nature 
and  capitalizing  on  it,  we  have 
always  kept  a  large  flock  of 
chickens  for  insect  control. 

"When  the  beetles  came  along, 
the  chickens  bogged  down,  so  we 
put  on  Muscovy  ducks.  With  their 
insatiable  appetites,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  their  beetle  consump- 
tion. 

"At  first  it  was  a  great  deal  of 
fun  and  sport  to  teach  them  to 
hunt  the  beetles.  This  was  done 
by  leading  them  through  the 
blocks  of  trees  with  corn,  feed- 
ing the  corn  and  shaking  beetles 
down  at  the  same  time.  By  de- 
grees they  learned ;  until  now  by 
keeping  the  old  hens  from  year 
to  year,  they  pass  on  the  thrift 
and  frugality  of  beetle  eaters. 

"Observation  shows  that  they 
start  feeding  at  daylight  and 
work  in  relays  until  dark;  each 
hen  with  her  brood  filled  up  on 
beetles,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
then  industriously  waddle  to  the 


pump,  soak  up  their  take  with 
water,  rest  a  short  period  in  the 
shade,  and  as  in  battle  formation 
off  they  go  again  for  more  beetles, 
continuing  in  their  labors  until 
sundown. 

"It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
mother's  household  economy  who, 
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having  retained  the  true  feminine 
traditions  of  history  —  never 
speaking  above  a  whisper — dili- 
gently applying  her  talents  to 
feeding  her  family." 

TREES 

Now,  we've  never  nu  t  Mr.  Her- 
shey  but  he's  already  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  our  lives. 
In  fact,  we're  counting  on  him  to 
take  care  of  us  in  our  old  age. 

Mr.  Hershey  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  who  provides  nut  trees:  all 
kinds  of  nut  trees.  Black  Wal- 
nuts. Japanese  Walnuts,  Hick- 
ories, Hicans,  Pecans,  Hazel,  al- 
most any  kind  of  nuts  you  can 
think  of.  (He  has  other  trees,  too, 


but  who  wants  a  Weeping  Willow 
these  days  after  reading  Mr.  Her- 
shey's little  dissertation  how  you 
can  take  idle  acres  and  idle  money, 
if  any,  to  say  nothing  of  idle 
people,  divide  them  and  then  add 
them  in  what  seems  very  simple 
algebra,  and  come  out  with  Pros- 
perity?) 

Yes,  the  future  is  safe  if  you 
plant  trees.  Didn't  Mr.  Hershey 
tell  us  about  the  Chicagoan  who 
sold  his  eighty  acres  of  walnut 
trees  for  $250,000  only  sixty  years 
after  planting?  And  how  about 
the  Tennessee  farmer  who  let  250 
walnut  saplings  stand  on  a  hill 
while  he  was  clearing  for  pasture, 
so  that  today — only  55  years 
later — he  harvests  more  beef  from 
his  pasture  than  from  the  treeless 
pasture  next  to  it,  today  he  grows 
nuts  and  cattle  "instead  of  ero- 
sion gullies  and  poverty,  as  his 
neighbors  do." 

We've  taken  Mr.  Hershey  ser- 
iously and  put  in  some  of  his  nut 
trees.    You  won't  be  catching  us 

napping  sixty  years  from  now  ! 
The  whole  subject  of  trees  has 


been  very  much  in  our  minds,  and 
quite  seriously  so.  We  have,  in 
fact,  spent  more  than  a  few  hours 
discussing  the  problem  with  State 
and  Government  officials,  to  the 
end  that  some  thousands  of  young 
trees  will  be  delivered  at  the  farm 
this  spring  for  planting  at  what 
seems  an  incredibly  low  price, 
most  of  which  the  Government 
will  give  back. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  farm 
that  cannot  use  young  trees  to 
advantage.  For  future  timber,  for 
the  control  of  erosion,  for  protec- 
tion against  winds,  for  shade. 
Yes,  and  for  beauty.  We  have  the 
silly  idea  that  a  forest  of  white 
and  red  pine  will  be  more  at- 
tractive to  look  at  than  the  County 
Workhouse. 

The  chances  are  that  not  far 
from  where  you  live  is  a  State  or 
Government  reservation,  or  nur- 
sery, where  they  will  be  more 
than  anxious  to  help  you.  New 
Jersey,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has 
done  some  very  wonderful  work 
in  this  respect  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  its  citizens  and  its 
visitors. 

Incidentally,  if  the  subject  of 
trees  interests  you  there  is  a  book 
that  you  would  very  much  enjoy 
reading.  It  is  called  "Tree  Crops" 
and  is  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  one- 
time Professor  of  Industry  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economic  Geography  at 
Columbia.  Not  new,  the  book  con- 
tains information  that  every  owner 
of  land  should  know. 

POLITICS 

The  suggestion  made  by  a 
reader  of  this  column  last  month 
that  the  countryman  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  interest  himself 
in  politics,  for  his  own  protection, 
is  exceedingly  well  taken.  It 
could  not  be  more  pertinent. 

This  is  definitely  the  day  of  the 
politician.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a 
country  of  importance  in  the 
world  today  that  is  not  governed 
by  a  politician,  or  a  soldier  turned 
politician.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  other 
great  countries  now  struggling  for 
power;  not  since  Herbert  Hoover 
has  a  business  man  been  the  head 
of  a  great  government  and  look 
at  the  trouble  he  had  ! 

If  the  world  is  going  to  be  run 
by  politicians  for  some  time  to 
come,  wouldn't  it  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  get  to  know 
them  very  well,  study  them  sym- 
pathetically to  see  how  they  got 
that  way,  perhaps  tear  a  leaf  or 
two  out  of  their  books,  maybe  even 


beat  them   at  their  own  game? 

How  many  of  you  know  your 
local  politicians  ?  How  many 
know  your  Representative's  name, 
let  alone  his  wife?  How  many  of 
you  have  ever  met  your  Senator? 
Yet  these  are  the  people  who  are 
today  controlling  your  destiny 
and  that  of  your  children — and 
controlling  it  in  full  confidence 
and  belief  that  they  are  doing 
just  exactly  what  you  would  want 
them  to  do  ! 

THAT  LAUNDRY 

The  Privy  Council,  and  I  hope 
to  hear  from  it  often,  now  takes 
me  to  task  for  suggesting  that  the 
laundry  problem  remains  un- 
solved. Here  are  a  few  red-hot 
words  on  that  subject: 

"The  problem  of  laundering  in 
the  country  has  long  since  been 
solved.  Simply  write  to  the  Ben- 
dix  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  ask  them  to  send  you  their 
catalogue  of  their  home  laundry. 
This  is  not  a  washing  machine.  It 
is  a  remarkable  machine  which 
they  install  in  your  basement, 
hook  up  to  your  hot  water  and 
cold  water  system  and  to  your 
regular  drain  and  plug  into  the 
electricity.  You  simply  put  the 
clothes  into  this  machine,  add 
soap,  close  the  lid  and  turn  the 
switch.  And  if  you  like,  put  on 
your  hat  and  drive  into  town. 

"This  machine  will,  without  a 
single  bit  of  attention  from  any- 
one then  do  the  following  things: 
it  turns  on  the  hot  water  until 
just  the  right  temperature  results. 


SKETCHES    BY    GORDON  ROSS 

It  then  washes  the  clothes ;  drains 
itself ;  washes  the  clothes  a  second 
time;  drains  itself;  rinses  the 
clothes  three  times  and  drains 
itself  after  each  rinsing.  Then 
when  the  clothes  are  perfectly 
clean  the  machine  then  gives  the 
clothes  a  complete  rough  drying 
and  when  the  clothes  have  been 
dried  to  the  proper  degree  the 
machine  shuts  itself  off  and  just 
simply  stays  there  and  waits  until 
someone  comes  and  hangs  the 
clothes  on  the  line. 
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We've  set  the  scene  for  luxurious  lounging  .  .  .  for  enter- 
taining al  fresco.  Wrought  iron,  rattan,  aluminum  — xhe.  finest 
collection  in  our  history  . . .  the  most  modest  prices.  Incom- 
parable fabrics  and  construction.  Come  soon!  Reserve  your 
copy  of  our  furniture  booklet  L  4. 

HfimrmcHEfi  Schlehiier 


WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

On  Lee  Highway — Main  Highway  to  IT  ashingtnn 

White  Frame  House,  containing  spacious  living  room,  librurx. 
and  dining  room  with  open  fireplaces;  large  kitchen  and 
pantry:  extra  lavatory.  Big  screened  porch. 
2nd  floor,  bedroom  dressing  room  and  bath — separate  apart- 
ment. 4  bedrooms  and  3  baths.  Service  house  (attached  to 
the  house)  4  rooms  and  bath.  Cellar  well  partitioned:  large 
6torage  space. 

390  Acres,  1/3  woodland,  balance  good  farm  land.  Farm  in 
good  condition,  well  fenced  and  cross  fenced.  Stable  for 
hunters;  8  stalls;  tack  room;  feed  room,  etc.     Also  small 

cottiiiit-:  farm  barn  for  cattle 
and  horses.  Artesian  well  flow- 
ing enormous  supply  of  pure 
cold  water.  Beautiful  gardens; 
much  boxwood. 

For  Full  Description  and  Price 
Address: 

Box  5  1  v  o  Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue    New  York  Cilv 


■HEAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Crant 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Connecticut 

John  A.  Anderson 
Corner  of  Main  &  King's 

Highway 
Westport,  Conn. 

George  S.  Baldwin 
94  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

|ohn  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

A  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Danen,  Connecticut 

Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Crieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G   R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

G.  Tyler  Smith 
Duncan  Building 
Towson,  Md. 

Hyland   P.   Stewart,  |r. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

George  Brookman 
Pirtsfield,  Mass. 

Ruth  M.  Furniss 
Stockbndge,  Mass. 

Benjamin  C.  Tower 
45  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

>e\v  Jersey 

J.  P.  Donnelly 

16  Vassar  Ave. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

>evt  York 

William  H  Meyers 
1  1  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 
149  Broaway 

New  York,  New  York 

D  V  Sutton  &  Co. 
1  1  E  44th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

30  oSuth  Mam  Street 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Warnock 

1  1 2  South  1 6th  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  Carolina 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 
Charleston,    South  Caro- 
lina 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 

Mrs.  Romye  B.  Lamborn 
6008  No.  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Va. 

D.  H.  Lees  &  Co. 
Warrenton,  Va. 

G.  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

James  A.  Mears 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Old  Virginia  Properties 
Duke  of  Gloucester  St. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Tidewater  Estates  Co. 
Wicomico  Church,  Va. 

Roy  Wheeler  Realty  Co. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was  founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  o 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has  provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market  plac 
for  country  properties  ...  In  1940  again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all  magazines,  of  all  kinds,  ii 
countrv  real  estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertising  of  this  tvpe  than  its  nearest  competitor  .  . 
Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY  wakes  for  sales! 

Christian  Kircher,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone :  Circle  6-1550 


APRIL,  1941 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


MONTANA 


MONTANA 


This 
Property 

is 

PRICED 
TO  SELL 

Under  Present 
Market 
Conditions 


Picturesque 

Georgian  Colonial  Stone  Residence 


With  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres 
of  smooth  lawns  .  .  .  embellished  by  numer- 
ous fine  old  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  .  .  . 
with  extensive,  well-cleared  woodland  and 
gentlv  rolling  fields  .  .  .  cottages,  excellent 
stables,  riding-  ring,  garages  and  green  house, 
with  a  delightful  informality  which  make 
their  maintenance  ...  a  matter  of  reasonable 
expense. 


f  J  he  delightful  entrance  .  .  .  the  beautifully  proportioned 
"  /  living  room  panelled  in  Rare  Old  Knotty  Pine,  brought 
_£__  intact  from  an  ISth  century  London  house,  and  the  mel- 
low pine  panelling  of  the  reception  room  and  library 
with  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  rooms  decorated  in  excellent 
taste  will  create  an  inviting  and  comfortable  atmosphere. 

Six  family  bedrooms,  and  five  baths,  with  ample  servants' 
quarters.  Can  be  beautifully  maintained  with  a  minimum 
number  of  servants. 

Located   about  two  miles  from  Bedford. 

one  hour  by  train  or  motor  to  New  York. 
Inspection  by  Appointment  Only 


fish&A\arvin 

521  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


Mmrmt  Hill  2-6526 


Brokers  Protected 


PICTURESQUE     BALM  VILLE 

One-Half  Mile  North  of  Newburgh 

This  Old  English  residence  designed  by 
Withers,  sets  on  an  eminence  lending  a 
broad  unobstructed  and  utterly  fascinat- 
ing view  across  the  Hudson  and  of  both 
banks  including  the  beautiful  Storm 
King  Highway  with  its  miles  of  roads; 
the  boats,  trains  and  automobiles  moving 
briskly  in  all  directions. 
The  rooms  arranged  for  maximum  com- 
fort include  large  reception  hall,  drawing 
room,  library.  Minify  room,  full  comple- 


I  pond.  12 


ions: 
ooms 
rater 
asure 


"TV 


\-4ttrnrtiTeI?    priced    for    immediate  salt. 
For  complete  description,  address: 

Box  50.  c  o  Country  Life 
1 1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


CANADA 


ARIZONA 


SALMON  WATERS 

on  Restigouche,  Grand  Cascapedia, 
Bonaventurr.  Anticoni  and  North 
Shore  of  St.  Lawrence. 

TROUT  WATERS 

on  NeverMnk  ^"illowemoc  etc. 
For  Sale  and  To  Let 

H.  F.  Stone  Company.  Inc. 

Shooting    and   Fishing  Properties 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Invest  " 


recreaticr. 


ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

Cottonwood  Arizona 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 

CATTLE  RANCHES 

Wo  haw  complete  inforactioo  M  all  >izn 
-   •   •  '     -  :-:   2 tit-.  Es-stei  »-e 

a  ooapkrtc  list  of  RaataJt. 

DRACH  MAN -GRANT 

Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


RANCH  FOR  RENT  IN  SOUTHERN  MONTANA 

(altitude  7,000  feet) 

If  you  and  your  family  enjoy  good  TROUT  FISHING,  why  not 
combine  with  a  friend  of  similar  taste  and  give  both  families  a  de- 
lightful vacation  together  this  summer  by  renting  SILVER  TIP 
RANCH  for  a  month?  For  a  party  of  ten  or  more,  the  cost  is  less 
than  at  a  commercial  dude  ranch. 

All  the  comforts  of  a  private  ranch  tastefully  furnished  for  owner's 
occupancy.  8  master  baths.  Without  responsibilities  as  the  ranch 
is  completely  staffed  inside  and  out. 

Ten  miles  of  best  fishing  for  good  sized  sporty  Western  cutthroat 
trout.    Stream  flows  by  door  of  ranch. 

Excellent  mounts  for  riding  trips  along  mountain  trails. 

A  camera  enthusiast  can  get  shots  at  moose,  elk.  deer,  bear  and 
mountain  sheep. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway.  New  York 


VERMONT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE 
BOOK 

of 

SUMMER  HOMES 

Delightfully  written  by  Dorothy 
Canfield.  to  help  you  choose  that 
sightly  farmstead,  village  home,  es- 
tate, lake  or  mountain  site  for  your 
place  in  Vermont.  Write  PUBLI- 
CITY   SERVICE.    22    State  House, 


VERMONT 


MAINE 


An  extensive  selection 
rr::es  ;n  tie  -•:z~.±7 
Boston  and  the  larr 
alone  the  North  and 
card  "5  Bay  and  Cap 
of  the  barer  class  in 


Lb 


nr  h 
lor 


Offices-,  Cohassti.  H arbtehetid. 
loatliV,  Lincoln  and  Sherborn 


\ 


BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER.  Rearror 

45  Milk  Street,  Bastes.  ■ 


V 


WOODED  WATERFRONT 

54  acres  beautifully  wooded  prop- 
erty improved  with  attractive  lodge.  6  double 
and  2  single  cottages,  and  other  auxiliary 
IwiVllllj  Boating  and  fighmy  Secluded 
location  in  SmllMI  Maine.  $5  miles  from 
Portland,  ideal  for  boys  and  girls  or  adult 
recreational  camp.  Complete  details  and 
[iiotosraphs  on  request- 
Box  53  e/a  Caaatry  Life 
I2TC  Sixth  Areiae  Hem  York  City 


SEBACO  LAKE 

4  wooded  acres.  250  foot  frontage  on  late, 
chalet  type  cottage,  screened  porch,  dining 
room  opens  on  terrace,  living  room  with 
fireplace.  2  master  bedrooms  and  bath,  break- 
fast room,  kitchen :  2nd  floor  master  bedroom 
and  bath:  small  bedroom:  cellar  oil  burner: 
3  car  garage,  laundry,  maid  s  roon  with  lava- 
tory. No  mortgage.  Taxes  $3K.  Price  S25, 900. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Steele 
M  Alexander  Aveaae  Madison.  N.  J. 


BERKSH  IRES 

400  acre  dairy  farm.  Large  sloping 
meadows,  high  elevation,  beautiful  scen- 
ery. In  city  limits-  Modern  power  ma- 
chinery and  large  dairy. 

Price  complete  547.000. 

CEORCE  BROOKMAN 

Pittsfield  Massachusetts 


NEW  JERSEY 


SOMESSET  COUNTY 


•  X>SSE„*   '»lu  ifiZ  ST 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN 

DIECO 

d-fashioned  hocsc.  Air 

ace  heat.  Guest  hpatse. 

. :      .  .      :•    •  tret*. 

Owner  5545 

La  jolla  Boulevard 

La  lolla 

California 

Charmingly  placed  two  story  white 
farm  house  with  acreage,  a  brook  and 
a  spring,  lovely  hillside  views.  3  baths, 
gas.  electricity. 

Also  little  red  studio  with  kitchen  and 
bath,  large  living  room  with  exposed 
beams  and  fireplace  also  mezzanine 
with  two  bedrooms. 

Price  for  both  houses  and  acreage 

SI  0.500. 

Ruth  M.  Furniss       Stockbridge.  Mass 
Member  of  National  Real  Estate  Board 
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IN     THE  BERKSHIRE^ 


A  HANDSOME  BERKSHIRE 
ESTATE 

A  main  residence,  three  cot- 
tages, a  garage  and  barn, 
a  private  park  of  350  acres 
with  a  60  acre  lake  and 
three  miles  of  picturesque 
bridle  paths.  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level  in  an  exclu- 
sive neighborhood;  at  Mon- 
terey, Mass.,  130  miles 
from  New  York  and  b 
miles  from  Great  Barring- 
ton  by  motor.  There  is  up- 
wards of  500,000  feet  of 
pine  and  hemlock  timber  on 
the  property,  9,000  small 
spruce  and  hemlock  were 
planted  recently.  The  woods  are  rich  in  game  and  the  lake  is  stocked 
with  trout. 

The  comfortable  frame  residence,  built  in  1926,  stands  on  a  hillside, 
with  a  wide  stone  terrace  around  it  that  affords  magnificent  views  of 
the  distant  hills.  Natural  landscaping  and  rock  gardens  complete  the 
beautiful  surroundings.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  living  room  with 
fireplace,  kitchen,  pantry,  three  bedrooms  and  bath  and  lavatory;  one 
bedroom  and  bath  on  the  second  floor.  One  of  the  cottages  has  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  4  bed  rooms  and  bath.  All  three  cot- 
tages have  spring  water.  From  the  main  house  one  looks  into  3  states. 
The  very  low  price  for  the  entire  property  is  #35,000. 


A  BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  HOME 

Here  is  a  comfortable  home  amid  beautiful  rural  surroundings,  wooded 
hills,  level  tillable  fields  and  clear  brooks  stocked  with  trout,  102  acres  in 
all.  One  spot  in  the  course  of  the  brook  near  the  house  could  be  made  into 
an  excellent  swimming  pool. 

The  property  is  on  a  good  gravel  road  in  the  famous  Alford  Valley,  about 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  133  miles  from  New  York  and  8  miles  from 
Great  Barrington.  The  dwelling  is  frame  with  stone  foundation.   It  has  a 

large  dry  cellar  that  would 
make  a  fine  game  room, 
7  bedrooms,  a  bath  and  an 
extra  toilet. 

A  wonderful  supply  of  fine 
drinking  water  is  piped  to 
the  house  from  springs  on 
the  near-by  hill.  The  barn 
is  used  for  a  garage  and 
chicken  house.  The  property 
is  very  reasonably  priced  at 
$10,000. 


IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 

This  fine  old  home  recently  completely  renovated  is  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood  in  the  village  of  Sheffield,  the  oldest  incorporated 
village  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  The  property  is  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  public  library,  churches,  schools  and  stores. 
Besides  the  usual  living  rooms  there  are  4  master  bedrooms,  3 
servants'  rooms  and  2  baths;  hot  water  heat  and  electricity.  The 
rooms  are  well  proportioned  and  freshly  decorated.  A  two-car 
garage  is  connected  with  the  dwelling.  Mt.  Everett  and  June 
Mountain  may  be  seen  in  the  distance.  Offered  at  a  sacrifice  for 
a  quick  sale  at  $10,000. 


A  NEW  MODERN  HOME 

This  modern,  new  home  stands  in  a  glade 
in  the  picturesque  Alford  Valley,  beside 
a  great  pool  in  a  rushing  trout  stream; 
about  135  miles  from  New  York,  eight 
miles  from  Great  Barrington  and  nine 
from  Stockbridge,  on  a  well-maintained  country  road; 
access  is  easy  to  all  social  and  recreational  activities 
of  the  Berkshire  section,  yet  no  through  traffic  dis- 
turbs the  rural  calm.  Across  the  brook  are  eleven 
acres  of  wooded  hillside,  carpeted  with  wild  flowers, 
ferns  and  ground-pine.  A  never  failing  spring  sup- 
plies the  house  with  marvellous  water. 
The  house  is  the  last  word  in  modern  construction; 
wide  clapboards  and  oak  floors  throughout.  There  are  three  bedrooms  with  two 
baths,  living  room  with  fireplace,  spacious  dinette,  kitchen,  screened  dining  porch. 
Hot  air  furnace. 

The  wide  French  windows  at  either  side  of  the  living  room  overlook  both  brook 
and  forest. 

The  price  is  $9,500,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  may  remain  on  mortgage. 


For   pictures  and 
of  above  properties 


Lt^t-     WHEELER  ^TAYLOR  •  INC.       Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


Telephone  •  One 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  |  VIRGINIA  <  VIRGINIA 


"CEDAR  GROVE" 
Ante  Bellum  Plantation  On  the  Potomac  River 

Few  properties  available  at  this  time  have  the  ideal  setting  of  Old  Cedar 
Grove  Plantation  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  two  miles  of  private  sand  beach.  The 
Brick  Manor  House  is  of  the  Jeffersonian  Period  with  two  wings  be- 
speaking the  gracious  and  generous  living  of  the  Old  South.  On  the 
first  floor:  living  room,  library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  office,  and  large 
central  hall.  On  the  second  floor:  eight  bedrooms.  The  brick  floor 
basement  has  five  large  rooms  with  the  early  kitchen  easily  adaptable 
for  a  game  or  play  room;  nine  fireplaces.  Accessory  buildings  are: 
smoke  house,  dairy,  caretaker's  house  and  large  barn.  House  situated 
in  a  lovely  grove  of  old  trees. 

1500  acres:  600  acres  of  farm  and 
grazing  land,  600  acres  of  wood- 
land, excellent  for  hunting,  and 
300  acres  or  unusually  fine  duck 
marsh.  Unlimited  possibilities  for 
a  cattle  or  sheep  farm  or  as  a 
hunting  preserve  with  the  added 
feature  of  unusually  fine  fishing 
and  trapping. 

Within  fifty  miles  of  Washington 
over  the  Dahlgren  bridge. 

For  full  particulars  and 
pictures 

APPLY 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Brokers  Protected 


BEEF  CATTLE  FARM 

265  acres,  excellent  land,  in  good  condition, 
8  room  house,  frame,  with  electric  lights, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  in  first  class  condition, 
tenant  house,  barn  for  cattle,  horses,  etc., 
granary,  meat  house,  other  buildings  all  in 
good  condition,  large  scales  for  weighing, 
complete  farming  machinery,  new  tractor, 
with  mower,  plows,  hay  rake,  com  planter, 
wheat  drill,  other  machines  and  tools.  Pas- 
tures, blue  grass,  fenced  and  well  watered, 
now  operated  as  cattle  farm.  Offered  for 
quick  sale  at  $32,500. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER, 

Realtor  Orange,  Va. 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

440  acre  plantation  on  a  splendid  bay  con- 
venient to  the  ocean.  Handsome  pre- Revo- 
lutionary brick  mansion  with  lovely  panelling 
and  woodwork,  comparable  to  many  of  the 
Virginia  "Garden  Week*'  show  places.  Ten- 
ant houses  and  complement  farm  buildings. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  An  unusual 
offering  at  $22,500. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.   B.  Lorraine — Law  Bldg. — Richmond,  Va. 

 (Brokers'  Co-operation  invited) 


PIEDMONT  VIRGINIA 

Near  Charlottesville.  Blue  Grass  stock  and 
dairy  farm,  520  acres.  Attractive  Ante-Bellum 
home  of  10  rooms,  bath  and  electric  lights. 
Dairy  barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  Splen- 
did view  and  magnificent  English  boxwood 
garden.  Sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate  at  (30,- 
000  including  dairy  herd,  milk  contract,  stock 
and  farm  equipment. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldg.  .  Richmond.  Va. 

 (Brokers'  Co-operation  innted) 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

"Epping  Forest."  historic  birthplace  of  Mary  Ball.  George 
Washington's  mother,  is  at  last  offered  for  sale.  Original 
manor  house.  225  acres  land,  and  full  set  outbuildings 
Price  on  request. 

"  Nansfield."'  1 50  acre  waterfront  estate  on  historic  Carter "s 
Creek.  Old  colonial  home,  outbuildings  and  7  room  tenant 
house.  Excellent  harbor  and  good  pasture.  Price  $7300 
Magnolia."  ante-bellum  manor  house  of  fine  proportions! 
beautnully  located  on  the  bay  ridge  in  the  center  of  a  300 
Jcre  waterfront  plantation.  Unsurpassed  view  and  deep  cove 
harbor.  Ideal  yachtsman's  home.  A  bargain  at  $20  000 

For  further  details,  photographs  and  Information  on  these 
and  many  other  fine  properties  in  Virginia's  historic  "North- 
em  Neck"  write 

TIDEWATER  ESTATES  COMPANY 

WICOMICO  CHUHCH.  VIRGINIA 
Colonial  Hornet  Fj,m,  Waterfronts 


m 


"Mountain  View"  a  216  acre  Virginia 
Estate  Farm  of  fertile  rolling  land  situated 
in  the  hunting  country  with  splendid  view 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Stone  Col- 
onial Dwelling  built  in  1818.  recently  re- 
modeled and  enlarged,  containing  5  bed- 
rooms. 2  baths,  living  room,  game  room, 
paneled  den,  dining  room,  pantry,  lavatory 
and  kitchen.  Fireplaces,  etc.  Lovely  ave- 
nue maple  trees,  boxwood,  stable,  barn, 
tenant  house.  Adjoining  acreage  available. 
I    GREEN    CARTER,    Warrenton,  Va. 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

Estate  of  500  acres — Old  home  restored 
— perfect  condition — new  barns — Blue 
Grass  Section — ideal  for  breeding  planta- 
tion or  gentleman  farmer  who  would  like 
Virginia  blue  ridge  mountain  section. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


V*  Hie   for  Complimentary  Copr 

1941  HISTORIC  VIRGINIA 
MAGAZINE 

9"  i  12"  containing  over  200  pages  describing 
fully  in  words  and  pictures  the  entire  state 
and  100  homes  for  sale. 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


Canterbury  Farm 

An  Outstanding  Country  Estate  at  Warrenton,  Virginia 
May  be  Purchased  Fully  Furnished  and  Equipped 

The  Georgian  Manor  house,  which  is  air-conditioned,  includes  in 
its  furnishings,  many  original  antique  pieces  of  the  rarest  type,  mostly 
all  of  which  were  purchased  in  England. 

Landscaping  and  gardens  are  by  Vitale  and  Geiffert.  The  property  is 
complete  with  racing  stables,  breeding  establishment,  a  y8  mile  race 
track  and  34  mile  steeplechase  course.  There  is  an  oval  swimming  pool 
80  x  40  feet  with  dressing  rooms,  in  a  most  attractive  setting,  and  an 
En-tout-cas  tennis  court.  One  of  the  largest  herds  of  purebred  Angus 
cattle  in  the  East  is  maintained  at  Canterbury. 

The  entire  property,  3500 
acres,  is  available  to  the 
purchaser  or  he  may  buy  370 
or  more  acres. 

The  buildings  and  property 
may  be  examined  at  any 
time. 

For  Appointment 
Write 

D.  H.  Lees  &  Co. 
Warrenton.  Virginia 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

206  acres — Stone  house,  vintage 

of  1830.  gravity  water  ..SI 0.000. 


307  acres — C  o  I  o  n  i  a  I 
house,  good  farm  .  . 


brick 


17.500. 


197  acres — Lovely  stone  house, 
1757,  brick  slave  quarters. 
Large  barn,  fertile  land  ..  21.500. 

500  acres  —  Fine  large  stone 
house,  1 820,  Stock  farm 
bordering   river    30.000. 

900  acres — Blue     grass  farm, 

good  buildings  &  fences  .  .  32,000. 

Farm  folder  on  request 
LOW  TAXES 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

The  Plains  Virginia 


MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 

Elev.  2600  ft.    Summer  Resort  Section 

Mineral  Springs 

Summer  Home  —  Overlooking  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Stone  residence  6  bed  rooms,  2  baths. 
Living  room  20x36.  beam  railing,  fireplace, 
each  end;  some  furniture  included.  Huge 
deck  terrace,  magnificent  panoramic  view. 
Screened  porch,  electric  kitchen.  4  car  stone 
garage.  4  bedrooms  and  bath  above.  8  room 
tenant  house,  springs,  outbuildings.  200 
Acres  rugged  land.  Taxes  $15.  year.  110 
miles  Washington.  D.  C.  $15,000.  More 
land  with  cottages  available.  Hard  roads. 
For  Virginia  Properties 

MRS.  R.  B.  LAMBORN 

6008  Wilson  Blvd. 
Ches.  4213  Arlington,  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

2900  acres,  18  room  residence,  $65,000. 
River  estate.  1800  acres,  $45,000.  Addi- 
tional acreage  if  wanted.  Excellent 
proposition.  920  acres,  $20,000.  Ask  for 
catalog. 

ALLISON  8c  YOUNG 

Established  1899 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


R IVERD ALE  FARM" 


A  rharming  and  typi- 
cally "Old  Virginia" 
country  estate  with 
584  acres  of  fields  and 
woodland.  200  year  old 
brick  mansion  thor- 
oughly modernized 
and  containing  5 
master  bedrooms  and 
3  baths.  Full  comple- 
ment of  outbuildings 
including  one  of  the 
finest  private  horse  stables  in  Virginia  with  all  modern  equipment.  Good 
quail  and  dove  shooting.  Sweeping  views  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
convenient  to  Farmington  Country  Club,  Charlottesville  and  University 
of  Vireinia. 


THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Prtfertiei  —  Plantations 
T"oi*«  Houtei 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally.  Inc. 

2  4  Broad  St.  '  Phone      2  1 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


APPY  HILL" 

Radnor  Hunt  County 

•no  and  clapboard,  l'enna.  Col- 
usa on  13  acres  of  rolling  ground 
>e  purchased).    Famous  locally 
lonal  view  and  the  annual  run- 
Happy  HU1"  point  to  point  race, 
i  attractively  designed  and  flu 
to  the  landscape.     It  contains 
living  room.   den.  men's  and 
rooms   and    lavatories,  dining 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  sen- ants' 
6  bedrooms.  2  dressing  rooms, 
servants'   quarters;   3-car  at- 
Completely  modern  with  oil 
etc. 

'hlladelphla.  Direct  express 
o  New  York  and  the  West. 


WARNOCK 


XTION 


t~~    1  this  type  of  farm 

  picturesque  acres, 

in  the  New  Hope- Washington  Crossing 
section  of  Bucks  County.  Most  con- 
venient for  commuting  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  11  miles  Trenton;  38  miles 
Philadelphia;  65  miles  New  York.  Every 
building  has  just  been  completely  re- 
conditioned and  modernized.  Business 
change  forces  immediate  sale.  Main 
stone  farmhouse  built  about  1800,  a 
beautiful  type  of  early  Pennsylvania 
architecture.  9  lovely  rooms  (5  bed- 
rooms) 3  baths,  ultra-modern  kitchen, 
new  automatic  heating  system.  Very 
little  depreciation  for  many  years.  2nd 
house:  for  farmer  or  tenant,  6  rooms, 
fully  modern;  4-car  garage,  4-room  flat 
above.  Greenhouse.  Remarkable  value  at 
$35,000.  A  $15,000  write-off.  Total 
yearly  taxes  $135.  Photos. 

J.  CARROLL  MOLLOY 

REALTOR 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:  4064 


CONCORD  TOWNSHIP 

32  Acre  Farm 
Beautiful  Dwelling — Stone  and  Timber.  Mod- 
ern Conveniences — Tenant  House.  Barn  and 
stone  spring  house.  All  piped  for  spring 
water.  Stream.  Barn  will  accommodate  Sad- 
dle Horses.  Secluded  yet  convenient  to  Phila- 
delphia. Chester  and  Wilminpton.  Hard  sur- 
faced Roads.  Pheasants.  Rabbits,  Fox. 
Box  #51  Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMullin  £r  McMullin 

1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


EASTERN  JT1CI3E 

plan  r  im  N 


A  colonial  waterfront  property 
of  distinction  recently  developed 
and  in  one  of  the  loveliest  sec- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland. 

Five  hundred  acres  of  fertile 
land  with  two  miles  of  shore 
frontage  on  deep  picturesque 
river  a  short  distance  from 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


4  I  VI  UIN4    COUNTRY  UCA4E  WITH  INCOME  RRCTjCCING  EARAi 


Georgian  manor  hou*e  built  of  special  hand  made  brick.  Ha*  asbestos  shingle 
roof— black  walnut  floors  and  elegant  interior  details.  There  are  four  master  bed* 
rooms  and  baths  and  accommodations  for  servants.  Contains  man>  elegant  fea- 
tures and  all   modern  improvements. 

■\  five  acre  law n  with  stately  old  trees  extends  to  the  water's  edge  where  there  is  a 
sandy  beach  and  boat  anchorage.  On  one  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  deep  pretty  cove 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  gardener's  cottage.  The  setting  is  one  of  unusual 
beauty   and  charm. 

The  plantation  known  for  its  rich  loam  soils  has  an  enviable  production  record 
over  many  years.    It   is  equipped   for  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  general  farming. 

soils   are   in   top   condition.    There   are   about  50 


All    buildings—  roads  fences  and 

acres   of  large   standing  timber. 

Situated  in  an  unspoiled  countryside 
improved  surface  road  to  county  seat 
and  4  hours  of  New-  York  City.  It  is 
homes. 

A  valuable  property  at  a  price  far 
below  its  original  cost.  Full  partic- 
ulars and  photographs  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

( Listed  exclusively  icith ) 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 
CENTREVILLE 

Queen   Anne's  County,  Maryland 


it  is  nevertheless  only  eight  miles  by 
town  and  about  2  hours  of  Washington 
in    an   exclusive   section   of   lovely  country 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTTOWN 


Near  the  well-known  Friends  School  and 
convenient  to  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington. 
68  acres  of  unusually  high  ground  and 
meadows,  ridden  over  by  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt. 
Remodeled  colonial  stone  house  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old.  in  a  setting  of  fine 
old  trees,  several  hundred  feet  from  the  road: 
nine  rooms,  two  baths,  fire  fireplaces,  one  a 
large  chimney  corner  with  Dutch  bake  oven, 
hot  water  heat  with  automatic  stoker,  ran- 
dom width  oak  floors,  chair  rails,  old- 
fashioned  coat  pegs,  hand  carved  mantels, 
electricity;  modern  barn  with  stanchions  and 
box  stalls;  garage;  outbuildings;  ten  acres  of 
old  timber,  several  springs,  stream.  $23,500. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer" 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


AVOID  UNCERTAINTY 

buy  on  the 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Small  Summer  Places 

Real  Producing  Inland  Farms 

Attractive  Waterfront  and  Unusual  Estates 

We  specialize  in  desirable  properties,  and  if  you  will  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  approximate  amount  you 
wish  to  spend  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  complete  descriptions 
of  places  which  should  meet  with  your  approval. 

Don't  delay  action,  properties  are  moving  fast.   Write  immediately. 

GEORGE  R.  DEBNAM  III 

Driftwood  Farm  Rock  Hall.  >ld. 


Eastern  Shore  Waterfront 

Lovely  30  acre  property  on  Miles  River  in 
Talbot  County.  Modern  house  with  all  im- 
provements. Four  bedrooms  and  two  baths. 
Old  trees  and  boxwood  hedces.  Price  just 
reduced  to  $22,000.    Taxes  $160. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

40  Acres— "Hard  Dell."  southern  type  liomc.  9  rooms.  2  balhs.  5 
fireplaces,  all  on  one  floor :  10  acre  lawn  of  forest  frees,  farm  build- 
ines;  near  counts  scat  and  Koine  I  and  23  miles  to  Baltimore. 
Price  $12,500 

184  Acres — good  looking  stone  house,  adjoining  a  wide  stream.  2 
story.  1 1  rooms.  2  baths !  larec  lawn.  tree-,  and  shrubbery .  3  tenant 
houses,  large  dairy  torn,  silo,  etc.;  69  bead  of  livestock,  feed, 
machinery,  everything  goes  for  SJ'500  Milk  check  over  JlbOU) 
yearly  Located  in  neighborhood  of  fine  homes  in  Harford  County, 
near  main  line  Pennsyltaitia  and  li  &  O  K.  K 
For  orher  farms,  all  sizes,  m« 

C.  R   KOEFOED  COMPANY 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


IN  HUNTINC  COUNTRY 

5  Acres — Lock  Raven  view,  mod.  home,$12,000 
8  Acres — Cozy  small  house,  a  dandy  8,000 
14  Acres — Modern  bungalow,  fine  view  10,000 
115  Acres— 9  miles  to  Baltimore,  bldgs.  22.000 
303  Acres — A  real  farm,  brick  house,  etc.  15,500 
400  Acres— Manor  house,  built  1700  . .  60,000 
Located  in  the  "Heart  of  Maryland".  Best  soil, 
fine  roads,  mild  climate.  All  near  Baltimore  Md. 

C.  TYLER  SMITH 
Duncan    Building  Towson, 


Maryland 


MARYLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

On  the  shores  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful rivers,  one  mile  of  sandy  beach  on 
deep  water.  Over  200  acres,  excellent 
productive  farm.  Old  trees.  Colonial  brick 
house,  modernized,  tile  baths.  An  out- 
standing buy  at  a  much  reduced  price. 
For  this  and  other  exclusively  listed 
water-front  farms  and  plantations  con- 
sult: 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Chestertown  Maryland 

Booklet  on  request 


U  ■  ■  Li 

U*  !  ftM-^i|k,tv 


H 


PARSON  ISLAND 

On    The    Eastern    Shore    of  Maryland 

AN  IDEAL  SPORTINC  PROPERTY 

Lies  in  great  Eastern  Bay 
Three  quarters  mile  from  mainland 
Contains  153  acres 
Tillable  farm  with  woodland 
Good  shooting,  fishing,  yachting 
Stocked  with  wild  game 
Modern  Colonial  home 
Farm  house  and  farm  buildings 
Two  guest  cottages — improvements 
Electricity,  telephone,  artesian  water 
Sandy  Beaches — Broad  water  way 
Wharf  and  boat  house  on  island 
Wharf  and  garage  on  mainland 
Property  in  good  condition 
Low  taxes  and  upkeep  cost 
Offered  completely  equipped. 

(Listed  exclusively  with) 

THE  EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 

Centerville  Queen     Anne's  County  

Maryland 


APRIL,  1941 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


"CEDAR  GROVE" 
Ante  Bellum  Plantation  On  the  Potomac  River 

Few  properties  available  at  this  time  have  the  ideal  setting  of  Old  Cedar 
Grove  Plantation  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  two  miles  of  private  sand  beach.  The 
Brick  Manor  House  is  of  the  Jeffersonian  Period  with  two  wings  be- 
speaking the  gracious  and  generous  living  of  the  Old  South.  On  the 
first  floor:  living  room,  library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  office,  and  large 
central  hall.  On  the  second  floor:  eight  bedrooms.  The  brick  floor 
basement  has  five  large  rooms  with  the  early  kitchen  easily  adaptable 
for  a  game  or  play  room;  nine  fireplaces.  Accessory  buildings  are: 
smoke  house,  dairy,  caretaker's  house  and  large  barn.  House  situated 
in  a  lovely  grove  of  old  trees. 

1500  acres:  600  acres  of  farm  and 
grazing  land,  600  acres  of  wood- 
land, excellent  for  hunting,  and 
300  acres  of  unusually  fine  duck 
marsh.  Unlimited  possibilities  for 
a  cattle  or  sheep  farm  or  as  a 
hunting  preserve  with  the  added 
feature  of  unusually  fine  fishing 
and  trapping. 

Within  fifty  miles  of  Washington 
over  the  Dahlgren  bridge. 

For  full  particulars  and 
pictures 

APPLY 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Brokers  Protected 


BEEF  CATTLE  FARM 

265  acres,  excellent  land,  in  good  condition. 
8  room  house,  frame,  with  electric  lights, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  in  first  class  condition, 
tenant  house,  bam  for  cattle,  horses,  etc.. 
granary,  meat  house,  other  buildings  all  in 
good  condition,  large  scales  for  weighin;:. 
complete  farming  machinery,  new  tractor, 
with  mower,  plows,  hay  rake,  corn  planter, 
wheat  drill,  other  machines  and  tools.  Pas- 
tures, blue  grass,  fenced  and  well  watered, 
now  operated  as  cattle  farm.  Offered  for 
quick  sale  at  $32,500. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER, 

Realtor  Orange,  Va. 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

440  acre  plantation  on  a  splendid  bay  con- 
venient to  the  ocean.  Handsome  pre- Revo- 
lutionary brick  mansion  with  lovely  panelling 
and  woodwork,  comparable  to  many  of  the 
Virginia  "Garden  Week"  show  places.  Ten- 
ant houses  and  complement  farm  buildings. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  An  unusual 
offering  at  $22,500. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.   B.  Lorraine — Law  Bldg. — Richmond,  Va. 

(Brokers'  Co-operation  invited  i  


PIEDMONT  VIRCINIA 

Near  Charlottesville.  Blue  Grass  stock  and 
dairy  farm,  520  acres.  Attractive  Ante-Bellum 
home  of  10  rooms,  bath  and  electric  lights. 
Dairy  barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  Splen- 
did view  and  magnificent  English  boxwood 
garden.  Sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate  at  $30.- 
000  including  dairy  herd,  milh  contract,  stock 
and  farm  equipment. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldg.  -  Richmond.  Va. 

 (Brokers'  Co-operation  invited)  


TIDEWATER  VIRCINIA 

"Epping  Forest,"  historic  birthplace  of  Mary  Ball,  George 
Washington's  mother,  is  at  la*t  offered  for  sale.  Original 
manor  house,  225  acres  land,  and  full  set  outbuildings 
Price  on  request. 

"Nansfield,"  150  acre  waterfront  estate  on  historic  Carter's 
Creek.  Old  colonial  home,  outbuildings  and  7  room  tenant 
house.   Excellent  harbor  and  good  pasture.   Price  $7,500. 

"Magnolia,"  ante-bellum  manor  house  of  fine  proportions, 
beautifully  located  on  the  bay  ridge  in  the  center  of  a  300 
acre  waterfront  plantation,  unsurpassed  view  and  deep  c 
harbor.  Ideal  yachtsman's  home.  A  bargain  at  $20,000. 

For  further  details,  photographs  and  information  on  these 
and  many  other  fine  properties  in  Virginia's  historic  "North- 
em  Neck"  write 

TIDEWATER  ESTATES  COMPANY 

WICOMICO  CHURCH.  VIRCINIA 
Colonial  Hornet  Fauns  Waterfronts 


"Mountain  View"  a  216  acre  Virginia 
Estate  Farm  of  fertile  rolling  land  situated 
In  the  hunting  country  with  splendid  view 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Stone  Col- 
onial Dwelling  built  in  1818,  recently  re- 
modeled and  enlarged,  containing  5  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  living  room,  game  room, 
paneled  den,  dining  room,  pantrv,  lavatory 
and  kitchen.  Fireplaces,  etc.  Lovely  ave- 
nue maple  trees,  boxwood,  stable,  barn, 
tenant  house.  Adjoining  acreage  available. 
I,    CREEN    CARTER,    Warrenron,  Va. 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

Estate  of  500  acres — Old  home  restored 
— perfect  condition — new  barns — Blue 
Grass  Section — ideal  for  breeding  planta- 
tion or  gentleman  farmer  who  would  like 
Virginia  blue  ridge  mountain  section. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


Vt  rite    for   Complimentary  Copv 

1941  HISTORIC  VIRGINIA 
MAGAZINE 

9"  i  12"  containing  over  200  pages  describing 
fully  in  words  and  pictures  the  entire  state 
and  100  homes  for  sale. 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


Canterbury  Farm 

An  Outstanding  Country  Estate  at  Warrenton,  Virginia 
May  be  Purchased  Fully  Furnished  and  Equipped 

The  Georgian  Manor  hotfse,  which  is  air-conditioned,  includes  in 
its  furnishings,  many  original  antique  pieces  of  the  rarest  type,  mostly 
all  of  which  were  purchased  in  England. 

Landscaping  and  gardens  are  by  Vitale  and  Geiffert.  The  property  is 
complete  with  racing  stables,  breeding  establishment,  a  %  mile  race 
track  and  %  mile  steeplechase  course.  There  is  an  oval  swimming  pool 
80  x  40  feet  with  dressing  rooms,  in  a  most  attractive  setting,  and  an 
En-tout-eas  tennis  court.  One  of  the  largest  herds  of  purebred  Angus 
cattle  in  the  East  is  maintained  at  Canterbury. 

The  entire  property,  3500 
acres,  is  available  to  the 
purchaser  or  he  may  buy  370 
or  more  acres. 

The  buildings  and  property 
may  be  examined  at  any 
time. 

For  Appointment 
Write 
D.  H.  Lees  &  Co. 
Warrenton,  Virginia 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

206  acres — Stone  house,  vintage 

of  1830,  gravity  water  .  .SI 0,000. 

307  acres — C  o  I  o  n  i  a  I  brick 

house,  good  farm    17,500. 

197  acres — Lovely  stone  house, 
1757,  brick  slave  quarters. 
Large  barn,  fertile  land  ..  21,500. 

500  acres  —  Fine  large  stone 
house,  1820,  Stock  farm 
bordering   river    30,000. 

900  acres — Blue     grass  farm, 

good  buildings  &  fences  .  .  32,000. 

Farm  folder  on  request 
LOW  TAXES 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 


The  Plains 


Virginia 


MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 

Elev.  2600  ft.    Summer  Resort  Section 

Mineral  Springs 

Summer  Home  —  Overlooking  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Stone  residence  6  bed  rooms,  2  baths. 
Living  room  20x36,  beam  ceiling,  fireplace, 
each  end;  some  furniture  included.  Huge 
deck  terrace,  magnificent  panoramic  view. 
Screened  porch,  electric  kitchen.  4  car  stone 
garage,  4  bedrooms  and  bath  above.  8  room 
tenant  house,  springs,  outbuildings,  200 
Acres  rugged  land.  Taxes  $15.  year,  110 
miles  Washington.  D.  C.  $15,000.  More 
land  with  cottages  available.  Hard  roads. 
For  Virginia  Properties 

MRS.  R.  B.  LAMBORN 

6008  Wilson  Blvd. 
Ches.  4213  Arlington,  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

2900  acres,  18  room  residence,  $65,000. 
River  estate.  1800  acres,  $45,000.  Addi- 
tional acreage  if  wanted.  Excellent 
proposition,  920  acres,  $20,000.  Ask  for 
catalog. 

ALLISON  8i  YOUNG 

Established  1899 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


RIVERD ALE  FARM" 


A  charming  and  typi- 
cally "Old  Virginia" 
country  estate  with 
584  acres  of  fields  and 
woodland.  200  year  old 
brick  mansion  thor- 
oughly modernized 
and  containing  5 
master  bedrooms  and 
3  baths.  Full  comple- 
ment of  outbuildings 
including  one  of  the 
finest  private  horse  stables  in  Virginia  with  all  modern  equipment.  Good 
quail  and  dove  shooting.  Sweeping  views  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
convenient  to  Farmington  Country  Club,  Charlottesville  and  University 
of  \  irsinia. 


THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Prtptrtin  —  Plantations 
Toun  Houitt 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally.  Inc. 

2  4  Broad  St.  Phone  6  5:  7 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


'♦HAPPY  HILL** 

In  the  Radnor  Hunt  County 

Attractive  stone  and  clapboard,  l'enna.  Col- 
onial farm  bouse  on  13  acres  of  rollinc  ground 
(More  may  be  purchased).  Famous  locally 
for  1U  axotptlonal  view  and  the  annual  run- 
ning of  the  "Happy  Hill"  point  to  point  race. 
The  house  U  attractively  designed  and  flu 
beautifully  Into  the  landsoape.  It  contains 
entrance  hall,  living  room.  den.  men's  and 
ladiea'  coat  rooms  and  lavatories,  dining 
room,  butler*!  pantry,  kitchen,  and  servants' 
dininc  room.  6  bedrooma,  2  dressing  rooms. 
4  baths,  and  servants'  quarters;  3-car  at- 
tached garage.  Completely  modem  with  oil 
heat,  insulation,  etc. 

30  minute!  to  Philadelphia.  Direct  express 
service  at  Paoli  to  New  York  and  the  West. 

A.  D.  WAR  NOCK 

112  South   16th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PERFECTION 


Seldom  does  one  find  this  type  of  farm 
offered  for  aale.  130  picturesque  acres, 
in  the  New  Hope- Washington  Crossing 
section  of  Bucks  County.  Most  con- 
venient for  commuting  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  11  miles  Trenton;  38  miles 
Philadelphia;  65  miles  New  York.  Every 
building  has  just  been  completely  re- 
conditioned and  modernized.  Business 
change  forces  immediate  sale.  Main 
stone  farmhouse  built  about  1800,  a 
beautiful  type  of  early  Pennsylvania 
architecture.  9  lovely  rooms  (5  bed- 
rooms) 3  baths,  ultra-modern  kitchen, 
new  automatic  heating  system.  Very 
little  depreciation  for  many  years.  2nd 
house:  for  farmer  or  tenant,  6  rooms, 
fully  modern;  4-car  garage,  4-room  flat 
above.  Greenhouse.  Remarkable  value  at 
$35,000.  A  $15,000  write-off.  Total 
yearly  taxes  $135.  Photos. 

j.  CARROLL  MOLLOY 

REALTOR 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:  4064 


CONCORD  TOWNSHIP 

32  Acre  Farm 
Beautiful  Dwelling — Stone  and  Timber.  Mod- 
ern Conveniences — Tenant  House.  Barn  and 
stone  spring  house.  All  piped  for  spring 
water.  Stream,  Bam  will  accommodate  Sad- 
dle Horse9.  Secluded  yet  convenient  to  Phila- 
delphia, Chester  and  Wilmington.  Hard  sur- 
faced Roads.  Pheasants,  Rabbits.  Fox. 
Box  #51  Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMlJLLIN    &  McMuLLIN 
1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


EASTERN  JTICRE 
PLANTATION 


A  colonial  waterfront  property 
of  distinction  recently  dcyeloped 
and  in  one  of  the  loveliest  sec- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland. 

Five  hundred  acres  of  fertile 
land  with  two  miles  of  shore 
frontage  on  deep  picturesque 
river  a  short  distance  from 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


CHARMING  COUNTRY  HOME  WITH  INCOME  PRODUCING  FARM 

Georgian  manor  house  built  of  special  hand  made  brick.  Has  asbestos  shingle 
roof—  black  walnut  floors  and  elegant  interior  details.  There  are  four  master  bed- 
rooms and  baths  and  accommodations  for  servants.  Contains  many  elegant  fea- 
ture* and  all  modern  improvements. 

A  6v©  acre  lawn  with  stately  old  trees  extends  to  the  water's  edge  where  there  is  a 
sandy  beach  and  boat  anchorage.  On  one  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  deep  pretty  cove 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  gardener's  cottage.  The  setting  is  one  of  unusual 
beauty  and  charm. 

Die  plantation  known  for  its  rich  loam  soils  has  an  enviable  production  record 
over  many  years.    It  is  equipped  for  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  general  farming. 

All    buildings  roads  fences   and   soils   are   in   top   condition.    There   are   about  50 

acres   of  large   standing  timber. 

Situated  in  an  unspoiled  countryside  it  is  nevertheless  only  eight  miles  by- 
improved  surface  road  to  county  seat  town  and  about  2  hours  of  Washington 
and  4  hours  of  ISew  York  City.  It  is  in  an  exclusive  section  of  lovely  country 
homes. 

A  valuable  property  at  a  price  far 
below  its  original  cost.  Full  partic- 
ulars and  photographs  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

(Listed  exclusively  with) 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 
CENTREVILLE 

Queen   Anne's  County,  Maryland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTTOWN 


Near  the  well-known  Friends  School  and 
convenient  to  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington. 
68  acres  of  unusually  high  ground  and 
meadows,  ridden  over  by  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt. 
Remodeled  colonial  stone  house  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old,  in  a  setting  of  fine 
old  trees,  several  hundred  feet  from  the  road; 
nine  rooms,  two  baths,  five  fireplaces,  one  a 
large  chimney  corner  with  Dutch  bake  oven, 
hot  water  heat  with  automatic  stoker,  ran- 
dom width  oak  floors,  chair  rails,  old- 
fashioned  coat  pegs,  hand  carved  mantels, 
electricity:  modern  barn  with  stanchions  and 
box  stalls:  garage:  outbuildings;  ten  acres  of 
old  timber,  several  springs,  stream.  $23,500. 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer" 

j.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


AVOID  UNCERTAINTY 

buy  on  the 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Small  Summer  Places 

Real  Producing  Inland  Farms 

Attractive  Waterfront  and  Unusual  Estates 

We  specialize  in  desirable  properties,  and  if  you  will  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  approximate  amount  you 
wish  to  spend  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  complete  descriptions 
of  places  which  should  meet  with  your  approval. 

Don't  delay  action,  properties  are  moving  fast.   Write  immediately. 

GEORGE  R.  DEBNAM  III 

Driftwood  Farm  Rock  Hall,  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  Waterfront 

Lovely  30  acre  property  on  Miles  River  in 
Talbot  County.  Modern  house  with  all  im- 
provements. Four  bedrooms  and  two  baths. 
Old  trees  and  boxwood  hedges.  Price  just 
reduced  to  $22,000.    Taxes  $160. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 


Price  S12.S00. 

1W  Acres — good  looktnc  stone  house,  ailjoinmg  a  wide  stream.  2 
story.  It  rooms.  2  l>alli>.  larpc  lawn,  trees  am!  shrubbery;  3  tenant 

machinery,  everything,  goc-  for  $32,500  M.Ik  check  oyer'  Stfixi 
yearly    Located  in  neighborhood  ol  tine  homes  in  Hartord  County. 


C.  Ft.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 
100  N.  Eulaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


IN  HUNTINC  COUNTRY 

5  Acres — Lock  Raven  view.  mod.  home,$12.000 
8  Acres — Cozy  small  house,  a  dandy  8,000 
14  Acres — Modern  bungalow,  fine  view  10,000 
115  Acres— 9  miles  to  Baltimore,  bldgs.  22,000 
303  Acres — A  real  farm,  brick  house,  etc.  15,500 
400  Acres — Manor  house,  built  1700  . .  60,000 
Located  in  the  "Heart  of  Maryland".  Best  soil, 
fine  roads,  mild  climate.  All  near  Baltimore  Md. 

C.  TYLER  SMITH 

Duncan    Building  Towson,  Maryland 


MARYLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

On  the  shores  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful rivers,  one  mile  of  sandy  beach  on 
deep  water.  Over  200  acres,  excellent 
productive  farm.  Old  trees.  Colonial  brick 
house,  modernized,  tile  baths.  An  out- 
standing buy  at  a  much  reduced  price. 
For  this  and  other  exclusively  listed 
water-front  farms  and  plantations  con- 
sult: 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Chestertown  Maryland 

Booklet  on  request 


PARSON  ISLAND 

On    The    Eastern    Shore    of  Maryland 

AN  IDEAL  SPORTING  PROPERTY 

Lies  in  great  Eastern  Bay 
Three  quarters  mile  from  mainland 
Contains  153  acres 
Tillable  farm  with  woodland 
Good  shooting,  fishing,  yachting 
Stocked  with  wild  game 
Modern  Colonial  home 
Farm  house  and  farm  buildings 
Two  guest  cottages — improvements 
Electricity,  telephone,  artesian  water 
Sandy  Beaches — Broad  water  way 
Wharf  and  boat  house  on  island 
Wharf  and  garage  on  mainland 
Property  in  good  condition 
Low  taxes  and  upkeep  cost 
Offered  completely  equipped. 

(Listed  exclusively  with) 

THE  EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 

Centerville  — ■—  Queen     Anne's    County  — 
Maryland 
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CONNECTICUT  k_ 

Offers  wonderful  facilities  for  summer  and  all-year-round  homes.  The  Merritt  Parkway 
makes  possible  quick  access  to  the  state;  uncongested  roads  lead  to  all  points  on  the 
shore  and  to  the  beautiful  mountain  regions.  There  are  miles  of  sandy  beaches.  Yacht 
clubs  and  golf  clubs  dot  the  countryside.  Good  trout  streams,  lakes,  dense  woodlands 
and  broad  meadows  offer  the  best  in  fishing  and  hunting.  There  is  no  state  income 
tax.  Train  service  is  excellent. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


This  beautiful  home  For 
Sale  built  of  the  finest 
construction     in  19S7. 


"One  of  the  most  charming  colonial  homes  in  our  com- 
munity, built  for  owner  occupancy,  finest  materials  used, 
beautifully  appointed;  4  master  bedrooms,  3  lovely  bath 
rooms,  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath;  many  unusual  features. 
Offered  at  the  right  price  greatly  below  its  cost." 


THOS.  N.  COOKE,  inc. 


Post  Road 
7  E.  42nd  St. 


Phone  263 
Mu  Hill  2-6561 


New  York. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


RUBRAMOR 

OVERLOOKING 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Utterly  charming  and  com- 
pletely modern  14-acre  estate. 
Built  for  and  occupied  only 
by  owner.  Winding  drive 
through  apple  orchard  to 
Colonial  house  surrounded 
by  gardens,  walls  and  ter- 
races. Garden  room  with  or- 


iginal panelling  looks  out 
upon  summer  house  and  pool. 
Garage  with  quarters,  sepa- 
rate cottage  and  complete 
farm  buildings.  Open  fields 
and  woods  afford  opportun- 
ity for  farming  and  all  coun- 
try activities.  Privacy  and 
simplicity  keynote  this  out- 
standing property. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 

Fairfield,  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


Among  the 

STAMFORD  HILLS 

5  sightly  rolling  acres  with  modern 
dwelling  of  Colonial  farmhouse  type, 
equipped  with  all  improvements ;  con- 
tains entrance  hall,  pine-paneled  library, 
very  large  combination  living-and-din- 
ing  room,  lavatory,  open  porch,  Monel 
metal  kitchen  and  accessories,  3  master 
bedrooms  and  2  baths ;  oil  burner,  brass 
plumbing ;  2-car  garage.  For  sale  at 
$19,500. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65   Broad   Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.        Tel.  276-2 


GREENWICH  and  nearby 
CONNECTICUT  PROPERTIES 

This  Spring  we  offer  a  most  a 
suburban  and  country  houses. 

details  of  available  properties  and  arrange  appointment 
these  properties  at  the  convenience  of  prospective  pure 
welcome  their  inquiries. 

CEORCE  HOWE 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
527  5th  A..,.  N.  Y.  C.  MUrrjy 


CREENWICH 

most  desirable 
COUNTRY  HOMES  &  ESTATES 

for  sale  and  lease 

CEORCE  S.  BALDWIN 

94  West  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  1660 

Greenwich  Conn. 


LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

150  acres;  10  room  Colonial,  old  features  re- 
tained, insulated,  oil  burner,  hot  water  heat, 
electricity,  bath.  3  fireplaces.  2  streams, 
barns,   wonderful  riding  country,  hunting. 

EDWARD  C.  M-ULVILLE 

Norfolk  235  Collins  St. 

Litchfield  County  Hartford 
Conn.  Conn. 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Carefully  restored  century  period  house, 
modern  conveniences,  original  features,  large 
living  room,  den.  sun  room,  dining  room, 
very  modern  kitchan,  servants  living  room! 
bedroom  with  bath,  4  master  hedrooms  with 
2  baths;  3  car  garage.  15  acres,  grove.  SOU 
feet  elevation,  extensive  view,  select  neigh- 
borhood.    Price  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road  Bethel,  Conn. 


REDDING,  CONNECTICUT 

Old  Colonial  Homestead  uith  Historical  Associations 

200  acres  (less  acreage  if  preferred)  on  Ridge.  (900  feet  ele- 
vation. I  Ideally 
suited  for  remod- 
elling. Detached 
garage.  Studio 
with  balconv. 
Brook  and  Lake 
site.  Taxes  $180. 
Private  and  Pub- 
lic schools  nearby. 

DAVID  V.  SUTTON 

&  CO. 

11  East  4  Itli  Street 
New  York 

Tel.  Mu  Hill  2-0912 


OLD    NEW    ENCLAND  CHARM 

House  11  rooms,  two  level  type,  very  old. 
quaint  features.  4  fireplaces,  well  back  from 
hard  road,  entrance  through  avenue  of  cen- 
tury old  trees.  72  acres,  high  land,  beauti- 
ful news.    Barns,  etc. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Woodbury.  Conn. 


Country  Homes 


Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westoort.  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


T 


Main  reside 
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DARIEN 

Stone  house  on  11%  acres 
with  real  lake  and  stone 
guest  house  and  wood 
shed.  House  contains 
large  living  room,  panel- 
led library  with  stone 
floor,  three  master  bed- 
rooms and  two  baths, 
dining  room,  kitehen, 
double  maid's  room  and 
bath:  two  car  attached 
garage.  One  mile  from 
Darien  station.  Real 
country  setting. 


160  Post  Road 


WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

DARIEN.  CONN. 


Tel.  5-1436 


CREENWICH 

(Round  Hill  Section) 

English  Farm  House  on  two  acres.  Three 
master  bedrooms,  two  baths;  two  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Two  car  garage.    More  land 

available.    Price  $21,000. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  668  Greenwich.  Conn. 


CREENWICH 

and  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  it. 
Charmingly  planned  new  home  of  Informal 
dignity.     10   rooms,   4  baths,   2-car  garage. 

Over  two  acres. 

Price  recently  reduced  to  $45,000 


PhotogTaphs  and  fuller  description  of  this 
and  other  Greenwich  properties. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
First  National  Bank  Building 
I   E.  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich  222 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms — Country  Homes — 
Acreage 

HOLSATOMC  VALLEY  AGENCY 
Tel.  770 

New    Milford,    Litchfield    County,  Conn. 


WILTON.  CONN. 
Hilltop  and  Lakefront  Property 

of  over  3U  acres  for  sale  or  rent  with  priv- 
ileges in  beautiful  lake;  rambling  Colonial 
house  of  frame  and  stone  with  modem  ap- 
pointments, including  5  baths ;  garage,  cot- 
tage, tennis  court,  etc.  An  exceptional 
opportunity. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  &  Country  Properties 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 


143  Main 


Real  Estate 

Cor.  Kings  Highway 


What  have  you  to  offer  in  a 
FARM,  with  modern  improve- 
ments, ready  for  immediate 
occupancy,  under  #10,000,  no 
more  than  thirty  miles  com- 
muting by  rail  from  New  York 
City? 

Write:   Box  52 
COUNTRY  LIFE.  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Farm  or  Estate 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Open  for  position,  Agricultural  College 
Graduate.  Married.  Experienced  all  branches 
estate  work,  general  fanning,  livestock, 
landscape  gardening,  fruit,  poultry,  etc. 
Also  building  construction.  Best  references 
ability  and  character. 

Box  45  Country  Life 


Estate  Superintendent 

Wishes  employment  within  75  or  100 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Graduate  of 
well-known  agricultural  college.  Ex- 
perienced. In  early  thirties.  Available 
June  1st. 

Box  49  c  o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue       New  York  City 
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11  new  a  land  is  America,  and 
so  famous  arc  many  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Old  World, 
that  one  may  be  forgiven 
perhaps  for  expecting  Little 
of  what  we  have  here  in  comparison  with 
the  magnificent  age-old  cultivations 
abroad. 

Yet,  in  this  lovely  land  of  ours  we 
have  some  famous  places,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  James  River.  We  have 
many  charming  farm  houses  old  and 
new.  And  we  have  a  good  many  hand- 
some houses,  copied  largely  from  the 
best  type  of  English  architecture. 

And,  in  a  rare  instance,  we  find 
something  that  Europe  cannot  offer:  a 
comparatively  new  place,  freshly  devel- 
oped so  to  speak,  that  in  addition  to  its 
extraordinary  beauty  gives  a  very  real 
feeling  of  Old  World  mellowness,  tradi- 
tion, personality.  Such  a  place,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  Mrs.  Richard  Tobin's 
"Woodside",  near  Syosset,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island. 

The  land  itself  has  distinction.  There 
are  about  120  acres  all  told;  some  in 
woods,  lovely  woods  and  not  the  scrub- 
by kind  too  often  encountered  on  Long 
Island ;  some  in  fine  pastures ;  to  say 
nothing  of  two  sizeable  ponds,  also 
something  extra  special  for  that  lo- 
cality ! 

Only  about  twenty  acres  are  used  for 
the  gardens  and  the  cultivated  area 
around  the  houses ;  these  make  "Wood- 
side".  The  rest — in  conformity  with  our 
modern  theory  that  utility  must  take  its 
place  beside  beauty — is  an  incorporated 
farm  known  as  "Woodside  Acres", 
where  a  thriving  dairy  business  is  con- 
ducted and  an  outstanding  herd  of 
Guernseys  may  be  found  grazing  hap- 
pily in  the  lovely  meadows.  (I  can  per- 
sonally vouch  for  the  richness  of  their 
milk  and  cream,  as  I  am  one  of  their 
constant  and  contented  customers.) 

Woodside  itself  is  only  25  years 
old.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the 
buildings  were  erected  so  recently  and 
that  the  grounds  were  only  put  in  order 


by  noiumn  \h  holas 


at  that  time.  The  explanation  must  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  gardens  were 
started  years  before  in  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  its  creators.  For  ages,  so 
it  seemed,  the  owner  of  this  lovely  place 
had  been  thinking,  dreaming,  planning 
for  the  "perfect"  place  that  might, 
some  day,  be  built. 

Mrs.  Tobin  had  a  love  of  travel  and 
when  she  was  married  to  the  late  James 
A.  Burden,  when  this  poor  old  world 
was  still  travelable,  she  went  every- 
where; England,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Japan,  China,  and  not  only  did  she 
thrill  at  the  sight  of  lands  and  ideas  new 
and  strange  to  her,  but  she  experienced 
the  added  thrill  of  finding  exquisite 
treasures  that  could  be  brought  home 
for  the  house  to  be. 

So  when  the  place  at  Woodside  was 
finally  built,  it  was  a  home  imme- 
diately. A  home  not  only  for  the  gra- 
cious Burden  hospitality  but  as  well  for 
all  the  furniture,  paintings,  prints, 
china,  rugs,  that  she  had  collected  so 
lovingly  over  so  long  a  time.  Imme- 
diately, everyone  privileged  to  enter  this 
house  was  aware  of  its  very  distinct, 
and  surprisingly  mature,  personality. 


Besides  its  charm,  mellowness , 
extraordinarily  beautiful  gardens, 
and  sporting  tradition,  Woodside 
has  a  practical  aspect.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  but  twenty  of  its 
acres  are  incorporated  into  a  farm 
called  "Woodside  Acres"  on  which 
a  thriving  dairy  is  conducted.  A 
fine  herd  of  Guernseys  supplies 
the  people  of  the  neighboring 
country  with  good,  rich,  milk  and 
cream.  Many  large  estates  are 
devoting  part  of  their  land  to 
similar  enterprises  these  days, 
and  this  phase  of  country  living 
is  becoming  increasingly  interest- 
ing and  important. 
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Visitors  from  foreign  hinds  were  made 
to  feel  at  home,  including  the  present. 
Duke  of  Windsor,  who  as  Prince  of 
Wales  occupied  Woodside  when  he 
made  his  long  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1924.  Statesmen,  diplomats,  musi- 
cians, sportsmen,  have  always  been  en- 
tertained there,  and  I  feel  sure  have 
invariably  carried  away  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  the  place. 

I  remember  so  well  the  weekend  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  staying  there,  just 
after  the  World  War.  He  had  men- 
tioned once  that  he  liked  foxhunting, 
so  his  hostess,  who  was  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  best  women  to  hounds  I  ever 
knew,  mounted  him  on  a  fine  hunter 
called  Templar.  At  the  meet  which  was 
with  the  Meadow  Brook  Hounds,  the 
General  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"All  this  is  an  entirely  new  game  for 
me.  I  am  accustomed  to  foxhunting  in 
the  South  and  West  on  ponies  and 
Western  horses,  but  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  jumping  big  timber 
fences.  I  have  been  told  to  follow  that 
gentleman  over  there,  who  never  jumps 
fences  but  knows  how  to  cut  around  and 
keep  in  touch  with  hounds.  I  suppose," 
he  added  regretfully,  "it  would  be  the 
sensible  thing  for  me  to  do." 

Hounds  found  a  fox  in  the  very  first 
covert,  and  off  they  flew  across  one  of 
the  biggest  lines  of  the  Meadow  Brook 
country.  I  heard  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  be  the  pilot  call:  "This  way, Gen- 
eral, this  way!"  But  the  General  had 
the  light  of  battle  in  his  eye  and  turned 
a  completely  deaf  ear  to  prudence.  He 
went  as  straight  as  a  string  after 
hounds,  negotiating  the  big  timber 
fences  like  an  old-timer.  After  the  hunt 
was  over,  he  wrung  his  hostess's  hand 
and  said:  "Thank  you,  dear  lady;  I 
have  had  the  thrill  of  my  life!" 

Woodside  has  always  been  one  of 
the  favorite  meeting  places  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  hounds  and  on  its  walls 
hangs  a  painting  by  Franklin  B.  Voss, 
painted  about  1920,  which  shows  the 
house  in  the  background,  the  hunt  staff 
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and  hounds,  Mrs.  Tobin  and  her  daugh- 
ter Sheila  (now  Mrs.  Blake  Lawrence) 
and  other  familiar  members  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  field.  Many  a  hunt 
breakfast  has  been  given  in  the  big  din- 
ing room,  where  we  all  poured  in,  muddy 
and  hungry  after  a  good  day's  sport. 
Recently,  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 


listening  to  a  great  deal  of  lovely  music 
at  Woodside.  Once  the  Philharmonic 
Quartette  played  in  the  upper  garden 
near  the  tea  house.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  late  June  afternoons.  The  quar- 
tette sat  under  a  dogwood  tree,  with  the 
small  audience  in  comfortable  garden 
chairs  here  and  there. 


To  the  surprise  and  amusement  of 
Maestro  Piastro,  the  first  violinist,  the 
quartette  was  soon  turned  into  a  quin- 
tette: a  catbird  perched  in  the  dogwood 
became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  pitched 
in  and  sang  an  incessant  and  melodious 
fifth  part  for  most  of  the  afternoon's 
program  ! 

I  will  stop  reminiscing  now,  and  en- 
deavor to  give  you  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  through  the  grounds  and 
house  of  Woodside. 

We  will  start,  as  seems  fitting,  with 
the  entrance.  This  really  is  old  and 
mellow  ,  as  originally  the  gates  of  Dev- 
onshire House,  in  London,  hung  between 
these  very  same  stones  and  bricks. 
Every  bit  of  it  was  brought  across  the 
ocean  and  re-erected  to  make  the  lovely 
entrance.  The  driveway,  quite  a  long 
one,  is  through  the  woods.  There  is  a 
border  of  grass  on  either  side  of  the' 
road,  and  in  early  spring  this  border 
is  a  sheet  of  Narcissus  and  Daffodils. 

The  north  or  entrance  side  of  the 
house  is  simple,  almost  austere,  and 
architecturally  very  handsome.  It  sug- 
gests on  a  large  scale  "Whitehall,"  out- 
side of  Annapolis.  "Whitehall"  was  a 
great  favorite  of  the  owners  of  Wood- 
side  and  their  architect,  William  A. 
Delano,  fell  in  so  whole-heartedly  with 
their  ideas  that  it  became  possible  to 
incorporate  the  feeling  of  the  old  South- 
ern house  with  the  practicality  of  a 
larger  and  more  extensive  plan. 

The  south  side  of  the  house  is  Geor- 
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This  brick  walk,  leading  through  a  mass  of  Dogwood  at  the  height  of  its  bloom, 
connects  several  of  the  lovely,  secret  gardens 


gian,  or  "James  River,"  if  you  should 
wish  to  call  it  that,  and  its  dignity  and 
graciousness  in  undeniable.  Please  notice 
in  the  picture  the  planting  (or  lack  of 
it)  near  the  house.  There  is  no  messy 
"foundation  planting"  here.  There  are 
just  two  superb  Linden  trees,  two  or 
three  large  English  Hox,  a  few  vino 
climbing  up  the  brick,  and  the  lawn 
which  comes  right  to  the  house.  This 
lawn,  probably  two  acres  of  it,  stretches 
southward  to  a  simple  fence.  The  big 
meadows  with  the  Guernsey  cows  are 
beyond. 

Turning  to  your  left,  or  Eastward 
you  immediately  come  to  the  gates 
of  the  walled  garden.  This  extensive 
garden  was  planned  by  the  landscape 
firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers  of  Boston 
and  was  built  a  few  years  after  the 
house  was  completed. 

I  wish  I  had  a  map  of  it,  as  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  describe.  The  walled 
garden  is  reallv  a  series  of  gardens.  The 
center  is  what  you  see  in  the  photo- 
graph. A  long  sunken  allee  of  grass, 
with  a  swimming  pool  in  the  center,  and 
bordered  on  all  sides  by  Dogwoods  and 
white  Azaleas. 

At  the  end  of  this  allee  are  wide  steps 
leading  to  an  upper  terrace  of  grass 
(where  the  quartette  played)  and  the 
tea  house.  Great  lovely  globs  of  Box 
are  in  each  corner  of  the  terrace  and 


two  charming  little  pools.  On  either 
side  of  the  allee  and  tucked  in  behind 
the  Dogwoods  and  Azaleas  are  small 
secret  gardens,  divided  from  each  other 
by  Hemlock  hedges.  Entrancing  and 
unexpected  vistas  from  garden  to 
garden  can  be  seen  across  the  main 
allee.   These  little  gardens  are  entered 


from  the  paths  that  follow  the  high 
brick  wall  that  surrounds  the  entire 
enclosure. 

The  main  garden  scheme  is  large.  It 
must  cover  about  six  acres  of  land,  but 
on  account  of  its  delightful  plan  it  does 
not  seem  overpowering.  The  center 
naturally  is  (Continued  on  page  53) 


Below:  the  upper  garden  near  the  tea-house  where  the  Philharmonic  Quartette  once  played,  augmented  by  a  catbird  which  sang  an 

incessant,  and  melodious,  fifth  part  for  most  of  the  program! 


yone  Can 
h  a  Trout 


by  REUBEN  R.  CROSS 


OV  can't  set  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  anglers  to  fol- 
low. In  spite  of  what  the  old 
sages  would  have  us  believe, 
there  are  no  deep  dark  se- 
crets surrounding  the  art  of 
taking  trout  on  a  Hy.  Haven't  we  all 
seen  too  many  cocky  ideas  and  pit 
theories  blown  up  in  thin  smoke  when 
practiced  a  few  times? 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  angler's 
life  when  begets  pretty  proud  about  his 
ability  to  fake  troul  under  varied  con- 
ditions usually  after  a  streak  of  just 
plain  luck  and  favorable  circumstances. 
Then  there  comes  a  day  when  he  strug- 
gles through  a  whole  bag  of  scientific 
tricks  to  get  just  one  fish  and  finds  a 
fellow  in  the  next  pool  with  a  $3  rod 
and  some  home-tied  creations  on  the 
end  of  a  rope-like  leader — and  a  creel 
lull  of  twelve-inch  trout  !  All  of  which 
make  fly  fishing  the  fascinating  and 
highly  unpredictable  sport   that   if  is. 


Of  course  the  better  and  more  com- 
plete your  equipment  the  better  your 
chances.  An  angler  may  have  luck  for 
one  day  on  some  nondescript  creation 
and  swear  that  it  is  the  one  and  only 
fly  to  use,  while  if  he  had  been  using 
one  of  the  standard  and  known-to-be- 
good  patterns,  his  chances  for  better 
spori  throughout  the  season  would 
have  been  infinitely  greater. 

However  the  chap  who  wants  to  take 
up  trout  fishing  should  never  hesitate 
even  if  he  has  to  content  himself  with  a 
cheap  rod  and  half  a  do/en  flies.  lie 
will  slowly  but  surely  add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  through  experience  and  the 
advice  of  friendly  anglers  he  will  meet 
on  the  stream.  Anglers  are  such  that 
they  seldom  refuse  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice to  the  novice,  phis  perhaps,  a  few  of 
the  flies  that  the  trout  are  taking  at  the 
t  ime ! 

For  many  long  years  I  was  quite 
happy  fishing  with  a  rod  that  cost  lis. 


T  on  don't  have  to  be  young  to  get  fun  out 


than  $5.  It  was  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able investments  I  ever  made.  Of  course 
if  you  can  afford  better  equipment  get 
it  by  all  means.  Better  tools  always 
make  work  or  sport  easier  and  more 
interesting,  and  if  I  were  to  start  over 
again  I  would  get  a  fine  rod  with  good 
action  to  begin  with.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  you  don't  actually  need 
expensive  and  elaborate  equipment  to  be 
initiated  into  this  sport  of  the  Gods. 

There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to 
the  fellow  who  wants  to  take  up  the 
sport  as  to  look  over  a  list  of  hundreds 
of  patt  erns  of  flies  all  recommended  as 
super  ultra  fish  killers,  when  any  honest- 
to-goodness  angler  knows  that  half  a 
dozen  patterns  in  assorted  sizes  will- 
take  trout  throughout  the  entire  season. 

One  angler  whom  I  met  fifteen  years 
ago  had  the  exceptional  intestinal  for- 
titude to  select  six  patterns  from  his 
overstocked  supply  of  flies  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  To  this  day  he  has 
stuck  to  his  drastic  decision,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  chap  who 
insists  on  a  different  pattern  for  each 
individual  trout,  he  takes  as  many  fish 
as  the  average  angler. 

Fortunately,  I  have  been  in  a  position 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  ob- 
serve the  flies  which  some  of  our  conn 
try's   best    anglers   carry    in    their  Hy 
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/  trout  fishing;  the  old  timer  above  casts  from  the  bank  of  Next'  York  State's  Beaverkill 


boxes  and  use  whenever  they  go  on  the 
stream  to  catch  a  mess  of  trout.  These 
same  patterns  are  also  favorites  of 
mine,  so  I  will  list  them  below.  However, 
if  you  are  having  good  luck  on  other 
patterns  by  all  means  stick  to  them  and 
don't  let  this  short  list  change  your  ideas. 

For  wet  flies:  Gordon  Quill  No's.  12 
to  16,  Campbell's  Fancy  No's.  12  to  14, 
Blue  Dun  No's.  12  to  16.  Blue  Quill 
No's.  12  to  16,  and  Mallard  Quill  No's. 
10  to  14. 

Dry  flies:  Gordon  Quill  No's.  10  to 
16,  Light  and  Dark  Cahill  No's.  10  to 
16,  Blue  Dun  No's.  10  to  16,  Honey 
Blue  Dun  No's.  10  to  14,  Badger  Pal- 
mer No's.  10  to  16.  Doc  Hewes  Palmer 
No.  14.  Ginger  Quill  No's.  10  to  14. 

The  above  flies  have  been  quite  effec- 
tive in  trout  streams  from  coast  to 
coast,  regardless  of  the  species  of  trout. 

For  a  long  time  nearly  all  anglers 
thought  the  proper  way  to  cover  the 
season  was  to  start  with  big  flies  such 
as  eight's  and  ten's  and  as  the  season 
progressed  use  the  smaller  flies  until  the 
last  few  weeks  when  they  would  insist  on 
eighteen's  and  sometimes  twenty's.  To- 
day. I  know  of  some  very  successful 
anglers  that  start  right  off,  while  there 
is  still  snow  water  in  the  stream,  using 
fourteen's  and  sixteen's.  In  May  they 
then  use  bigger  flies,  and  at  the  end  of 


June  they  start  to  taper  the  sizes  down 
again.  If  there  come  a  few  days  when 
there  is  a  hatch  of  big  flies,  which  some- 
times happens  in  any  month,  they  then 
imitate  them  with  telling  effect. 

Early  in  April  I  always  start  the 
season  with  wet  flies,  the  Gordon  Quill 


and  Campbell's  Fancy  have  always  done 
the  job  best  for  me.  Sometimes  the 
Black  Gnat  with  a  silver  ribbing  would 
account  for  a  few.  This  fly  has  lost  its 
girlish  figure  as  time  has  passed.  Years 
ago  a  gnat  always  meant  a  very  small 
fly ;  fourteen  or  smaller,  but  today  one 
sees  them  in  sizes  all  the  way  up  to 
fours,  and  with  waistlines  that  would 
put  Aunt  Jemima  to  shame. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  it  is  almost 
always  possible  to  take  a  few  on 
the  Blue  Dun,  Gordon  Quill  or  Dark 
Cahill  tied  dry,  and,  of  course,  when  it 
is  possible  to  take  them  on  a  dry  fly  I 
could  never  tolerate  the  wet.  However, 
the  wet  fly  will  take  trout  all  the  season 
through. 

In  May  the  trout  nearly  always  ac- 
quire a  ravenous  appetite,  taking  the 
Light  and  Dark  Cahill's,  Blue  Duns, 
Palmers,  and  most  any  good  self-re- 
specting fly,  providing  it  is  presented  to 
them  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  When 
the  angler  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  on 
the  stream  during  the  May-fly  hatch, 
and  carries  some  of  those  long-tailed 
artificials  with  him,  his  sport  is  to  be 
envied,  for  then  the  big,  old,  and  wise 
moss-backs  will  grab  his  fly  as  readily 
as  the  unsophisticated  and  uneducated 
small  trout,  providing  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  streams,  as  is  usually 
the  case  this  time  of  year. 

High  water  makes  the  early  fishing 
more  encouraging  for  the  beginner,  be- 
cause at  that  time  he  doesn't  have  to 
depend  so  much  on  his  ability  to  stalk 
his  game,  and  the  trout  have  forgotten 
a  little  of  their  education  from  the 
previous  year. 

There  are  exceptional  years  like  1938 
when  the  streams  and  anglers  are 
blessed  with  rains  from  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  the  creels  as  well  as  the 
streams  overfloweth,  but,  as  a  rule, 
when  July  conies  along  the  water  re- 
cedes and  the  {Continued  on  page  77) 


These  proud  youngsters  certainly  knexc  xchere  to  go  and  xchat  to  do  to  get  a 
mess  of  big  trout,  and  well  bet  the  little  felloic  used  a  garden-hackle! 
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The  majestic  scenery  at  Ox  Yoke  Ranch  is  typical  of  Western  country 3 
Right;  Girl  dudes  having  a  iherry  scuffle  with  a  calf 


Dudes  and  Pilgrims 

by  COLIN  LOFTING 


P\  ude  Ranching,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  a  curiously  misinterpreted 
form  of  vacation  and  business.  Whether 
the  fault  lies  with  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors the  Dude  Ranchers,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  present  the  thrill  and 
glamor  of  their  ranches  to  their  un- 
knowing future  guests,  or  whether  it  is 
a  combination  of  the  stigma  of  the 
word  "dude"  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  feel  it  is  merely  dressing  up  and 
pretending,  at  a  cost,  to  be  something 
they  are  not.  ...  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  there  is  so  much 
more  to  the  West  than  the  things  that 
can  be  described  in  advertising  copv. 

While  reminiscing  in  the  East,  with 
people  who  have  stayed  at  ranches  that 
I  am  familiar  with,  I  find  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  they  derived  from 
their  vacation  in  the  West  has  been 
from  participating  in  a  life  that  is 
unique  in  its  simplicity. 


Not  many  years  ago  a  breezy 
if  enigmatic  young  man  named 
Skipper  Lofting  worked  for  this 
magazine.  I  say  "worked"  advis- 
edly, because  he  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  time  gazing  into  the 
distance  out  of  the  office  windows 
— toicard  the  West,  always.  Now 
he's  married  a  good-looking  girl 
from  Philadelphia,  gone  West, 
taken  up  ranch  life.  I  thought 
he'd  be  a  good  one  to  do  this  story 
for  you. — P.  V. 


The  atmosphere  of  the  West  and  the 
charm  of  the  life,  is  something  far  more 
important  than  "snowcapped  peaks, 
sparkling  streams,  abounding  in  game 
fish,  your  own  cow-pony  to  gallop  over 
the  range*'  and  the  many  other  romantic 


phrases   that   are  so   frequently  used. 

I  once  made  up  a  quarter-page  ad 
myself  and  I  used  them  all.  They  read 
well,  they  described  many  of  the  really 
important  parts  of  ranch  life  and  the 
West,  but  they  missed  telling  the  whole 
story.  Here  and  now,  I  should  clear 
this  up  by  adding  the  necessary  color 
to  an  almost  complete  picture,  but  I'm 
afraid  that  I  can't. 

Since  the  first  guests  from  the  East 
many  years  ago  enjoyed  their  stay  at 
Eaton's  Ranch  so  much  that  they  sug- 
gested returning  and  being  allowed  to 
pay  for  their  vacation,  many  ranches 
ha\e  started  taking  guests  and  as  many 
have  sprung  up  for  that  sole  purpose. 
In  fact,  station  wagons  with  license 
plates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
states,  and  with  brands  on  the  door,  are 
not  uncommon. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  business 
is  somewhat  of  a  mvsterv  to  me.  I  have 
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never  talked  to  anyone  who  lias  been  to 
a  Dude  Ranch  where  the  corral  is  just 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  Hudson  or  the 
Sound. 

The  word  "dude"  has  worried  the 
ranchers  who  are  in  the  guest  business, 
for  sonic  time.  Perhaps  not  the  most 
complimentary  word  in  any  of  its  defini- 
tions, it  doesn't  imply  being  a  green- 
horn to  those  who  live  in  the  West.  I 
remember  overhearing  a  hunch  of  cow- 
hands as  they  watched  the  very  com- 
mendable bronc  riding  of  an  amateur 
rider  from  the  East.  One  said,  "He 
might  he  a  dude  (meaning  guest)  hut 
he  sure  ain't  a  pilgrim"  (meaning  green- 
horn in  a  sense  so  many  Easterners 
wrongly  interpret  the  word  ''dude"). 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
ranches  that  have  stayed  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  original  form  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  the  long  run. 
Many  outfits  haven't  been  helped  a  bit 
by  the  kindly  advice  that  has  been  given 
them  by  the  guests  from  the  East. 
Paddle  tennis  and  polo  are  things  that 
can  be  found  nearer  to  the  East  than 
Montana  or  Wyoming.  To  my  mind 
they  arc  usually  a  lot  better  in  the 
East. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  make  the  Western 
people  such  good  hosts  and  entertainers 
is  the  fact  that  they  sincerely  love  their 
country.  I  have  sent  three  different 
hoys  hack  East  in  the  last  year  with 
cattle,  and  their  own  version  of  the 
things  they  missed  most  makes  my 
praises  seem  insincere.  The  majority 
of  the  natives  must  have  come  from 
people  who  really  enjoyed  the  country 
or  they  would  never  have  put  up  with 
the  hardships  that  were  necessary  in  the 
earlier  da}'s. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  part  of  the  guest 
business  around  Wyoming  and  Montana 
that  most  people  come  West  in  July 
and  August,  the  usual  vacation  time. 
In  our  locality  these  two  months  come 
in  between  the  two  best  times  of  the 
year.  To  those  who  have  the  chance 
it  is  a  shame  that  they  don't  come  out 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  of  our  place  I  have  enjoyed 
duck  hunting  that  compares  favorably 
with  hunting  anywhere.  Three  miles 
away  from  our  ranch  is  a  Dude  Rancher 
who  has  enjoyed  great  success  during 
the  last  seven  years.  During;  that 
length  of  time  not  over  a  dozen  guests 
have  been  at  his  ranch  to  enjoy  the 
duck  hunting  and  not  over  half  a  dozen 
at  the  same  time. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  way 
of  living  in  the  West  and  the  entirely 
different  scale  between  people  in  the 
position  of  employer  and  employee.  To 
many  at  first,  this  very  democratic  sys- 
tem would  seem  a  mistake  but  after  a 
short  time  it  seems  only  natural  and 
will  he  remembered  as  part  of  the  charm 
of  the  West.  I  often  think  of  the  great 
surprise  people  from  the  East  show  at 
being  asked  to  stop  for  a  meal  when 
they  ride  by  a  ranch  at  that  time  of 


day.  Tradition  always  has  a  great 
amount  of  appeal. 

The  things  that  make  the  West  a  >uc- 
cess  in  a  business  sense  are  close  to  the 
surface  interesting  and  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  life.  Eew  guests  fail  to 
show  an  interest  in  logging,  mining,  and 
cattle.  These  industries  are  steeped  in 
a  romantic  history  that  is  not  so  far 
in  the  past  and  they  retain  a  great  deal 
of  tradition  and  many  of  their  exciting 
features. 

FEW  people  who  have  ever  thought  of 
the  West  as  a  possible  place  to  visit 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  truly  great  see  n 
ery,  fishing  and  wild-life.  From  the  win- 
dows of  our  house  I  can  see  where  I've 
had  wonderful  fishing,  shot  my  limit  of 
ducks  and  grouse,  seen  both  deer  and  elk 
and  en  joyed  fine  skiing.  To  me  now,  it 
seems  natural  that  a  country  should 
contain  all  these  sports  and  attributes, 
hut  I  realize  that  to  many-it  would  be 
(lie  most  worthwhile  region  that  they 
had  ever  visited. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  fun  and 
fascination  of  a  good  pack  trip  into  a 
primitive  area  I  again  find  that  I  can't 
put  on  paper  in  so  many  words  the 
features  that  one  would  remember  long- 
est. Moving  camp  from  one  place  to 
another  by  pack  horse  does  sound  very 
romantic,  colorful  and  a  lot  of  fun.  It 
is,  but  there  is  a  lot  more. 

Last  summer  I  was  in  the  hills  a  lot. 
To  me  it  seemed  impossible  that  there 


was  a  terrible  war  raging  in  Europe. 

I  have  sensed  the  feeling  among  East- 
erners that  Western  people  are  in 
dined  to  lack  an  interest  in  anything 
but  their  own  life  and  their  own  way  of 
doing  things.  This  is  entirely  untrue. 
Many  of  the  horsemen  of  the  East  have 
thought  that  Western  horsemen  are 
slightly  cruel  and  very  uninterested  in 
improving  their  blood-lines. 

I  sent  two  half-bred  horses  back  East 
that  landed  there  on  last  April  10  and 
both  hunted  through  last  season.  Tin  y 
were  both  from  small  ranches.  I  brought 
out  a  horse  that  I  owned  and  raced  in 
partnership  in  the  East.  He  turned  out 
to  he  a  very  useful  cow-pony  and  a  good 
horse  to  contest  calf-roping  on.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  talk  with  other 
hands  interested  in  calf-roping  and  to 
hear  about  the  great  number  of  horses 
that  had  come  from  the  East  for  this 
purpose.  These  Westerners  had  a  real 
respect  for  the  breeding  and  breaking 
of  Eastern  horses. 

While  attempting  to  explain  the  more 
obscure  fascination  of  the  West,  I  feel 
like  trying  to  tell  somebody  to  read  a 
book  that  I,  myself,  didn't  understand 
too  well.  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  sense 
of  humor  was,  and  is,  an  important 
weapon  in  any  frontier  country.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  apparent  in  the  West.  I 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  on  the  Pacific- 
side  of  the  Mississippi  one  will  meet  one 
great  wit  after  another,  but  the  ability 
to  see  humor  in  (Continued  on  page  65  ) 


People  from  the  East  have  learned  to  share  the  Westerner's  love  for  his  country, 
and  they  prefer  if  in  its  natural  state 
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by  HENRY  A.  DU  FLOIS 


The  expression  "It  ain't  hay"  un- 
doubtedly evolves  from  the  fact 
that  no  one  except  the  farmers  and  the 
government  have  known,  or  particularly 
care  anything  about  hay.  To  the  aver- 
age person  it's  something  you  make 
while  the  sun  shines ;  or  the  antithesis 
of  something  of  value,  or  just  dried 


grass  that  cows  and  horses  eat,  and 
they  are  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

Actually,  hay  is  the  nation's  second 
ranking  crop.  Over  a  ten-year  period 
it  is  next  to  corn,  and  ahead  of  cotton 
and  wheat,  as  a  major  U.  S.  crop.  It 
attains  that  ranking  on  the  basis  of 
total  dollar  value  and  total  tonnage 
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consumed.  In  1937,  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  measured  period,  it  led  the 
total  value  of  cotton  by  765  million 
dollars.  An  average  of  100.000,000 
tons  had  been  used  annually.  That,  in 
the  well-known  phrase,  "ain't  hay." 

Why  is  hay  so  important?  Because 
man  has  yet  to  find  a  winter  bulk  feed 
for  livestock  that  can  compare  with  hay 
for  all-around  benefits.  Silage  is  more 
nutritious,  but  in  most  cases  is  not  con- 
sidered a  bulk  food,  and  it  costs  more 
to  harvest  and  store.  Hay  can  be  made 
without  great  expense  for  labor,  ma- 
chinery and  buildings.  It  does  not  de- 
teriorate rapidly  in  storage.  It  can  be 
handled  commercially  —  and  animals 
like  it. 

In  the  U.  S.  approximately  85%  of 
all  hay  is  fed  to  livestock  in  the  counties 
in  which  it  is  produced.  The  remaining 
15%  is  marketed,  mostly  as  baled  ha}'. 
It  is  a  local  enterprise,  and  the  leading 
hay  producing  states — New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa — are  widely  separated. 

Hay  is  a  general  term  designating 
any  number  of  forage  plants  that  are 
sun-cured,  or  dried,  for  winter  feeding. 
The  type  of  hay  that  is  used  in  any  one 
part  of  the  country  is  decided  bv  such 
factors  as  climate,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  soil,  purpose  of 
the  crop,  cost  of  seed  and  the  education 
of  the  farmer. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  forage 
crops:  legumes  and  non-legumes.  Leg- 
umes (so-called  because  their  seeds  are 
formed  in  pods)  are  the  different  types 
of  clovers,  peas,  beans  and  alfalfa.  Non- 
legumes  are  usually  members  of  the 
grass  family. 

There  has  been,  for  obvious  reasons, 
a  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
legume  hays.  In  the  first  place,  they 
contain  a  larger  protein  and  calcium 
content  than  the  grass  hays.  Secondly, 
they  yield  a  greater  tonnage  per  acre. 
(A  field  of  alfalfa  will  yield  from  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  timothy). 
Thirdly,  they  improve  the  soil.  Where- 
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as  grass  hays  deplete  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  legume  hays  have  the  ability  to 
assimilate  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  fix 
it  in  the  soil  in  forms  available  to  all 
plant  life. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  oldest  crops 
known  to  man:  it  can  be  grown  in  a 
great  variety  of  climatic  conditions.  It 
grows  below  sea-level  in  Southern  Cali- 
fo  nun,  and  at  altitudes  ot  8,000  feet  in 
Colorado;  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
West,  and  in  the  Gulf  states  of  heavy 
rainfall. 

The  hardiness  of  the  plant  and  its 
ability  to  flourish  where  other  crops 
fail  is  largely  due  to  its  unusually  long 
roots.  These  are  often  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  long  and  reach  deep  into  the  sub- 
soil, drawing  from  a  storehouse  of 
moisture  and  nourishment  untouched  by 
other  crops.  For  this  reason  it  has 
always  been  a  good  crop  to  use  in  rota- 
tion with  others  which  draw  heavily 
upon  the  surface  soil. 

The  Eastward  march  of  alfalfa  was 
checked  for  a  great  many  years  by  the 
average  farmer's  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant 
grows.  Ideally,  alfalfa  should  be 
planted  in  a  warm  temperature,  a  fairly 
dry  atmosphere,  a  moist  but  well- 
drained  soil  rich  in  lime  and  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria.  The  sub-soil  must  be 
reasonably  porous. 

As  one  primes  a  barnyard  pump  with 
water,  so  must  alfalfa  (a  nitrogen- 
fixing  plant)  be  primed  with  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  in  soils  that  lack  them. 
Priming  is  accomplished  by  scattering 
over  the  field  soil  from  the  roots  of 
sweet  clover,  or  soil  on  which  alfalfa  has 
been  growing.  Specially  prepared  cul- 
tures may  also  be  obtained. 

The  legumes  next  in  importance  to 
alfalfa  belong  to  the  clover  familv:  red 
clover,  mammoth,  alsike  and  berceem. 
Mammoth  clover  is  an  improved  variety 
of  common  red ;  berceem,  an  Egyptian 
clover  that  has  been  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  to  grow  in  the  alkaline  soil 
of  the  Southwest;  alsike,  a  white  clover 
of  light  yield  but  unusual  ability  to  re- 
tain its  color  through  the  curing  process. 

In  the  North,  particularly  in  the 
Northeastern  states,  clover  has  been 
used  primarily  as  part  of  a  hay  mixture. 
Red  clover — "common  red" — is  nearly 
always  sown  with  timothy:  they  thrive 
on  similar  types  of  soil,  and  as  one  is 
a  legume  and  the  other  a  grass,  thev 
complement  each  other. 

By  itself,  red  clover  offers  neither  the 
yield,  nutrition  nor  palatability  of  al- 
falfa, but  its  ability  to  grow  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils  makes  it  a  valuable 
legume  to  use  as  part  of  a  mixture. 

Agronomy  has  become  such  a  scien- 
tific study  that  it's  almost  as  much  fun 
for  the  layman  to  catch  an  agronomist 
committing  a  simple  error  as  it  is  for  a 
school-child  to  catch  his  teacher  in  the 
wrong.  The  story  of  the  forgotten 
bumblebees  is  not  an  error,  strictly, 
but  an  oversight. 
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Illustrated  here  are  some 
of  the  most  common  and 
important  plants  used  for 
hay;  the  top  three  arc 
legumes,  and  the  other 
two  well-known  grasses: 
top  left  is  alfalfa,  well- 
known,  widely  grown, 
and  perhaps  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  hay-produc- 
ing  plants;  top  center  is 
common  red  clover,  an 
important  legume  often 
grown  with  timothy;  top 
right  is  the  soy  bean,  a 
crop  of  increasing  impor- 
tance in  this  country; 
lower  right  is  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  more  of  a  pas- 
ture than  a  hay  grass; 
lower  left  is  timothy, 
the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  grasses  used  for  hay 


When  the  common  red  clover  was 
taken  to  Australia,  it  grew  and  blos- 
somed, but  no  seed  formed.  The  reason : 
someone  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
bumblebees  along.  Red  clover  depends 
largely  upon  bumblebees  to  carry  its 
pollen,  for  its  nectar  is  placed  where 
only  such  long-tongued  insects  can 
reach  it. 

An  important  relative  of  the  true 
clovers,  is  lespedeza,  an  importation 
from  Japan  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  the  southern  states. 
Lespedeza  has  several  good  features, 
the  most  important  being  that  it  will 
thrive  on  land  with  a  low  lime  content. 
In  addition,  the  low  moisture  content  of 
its  stems  makes  it  one  of  the  easiest 
legumes  to  cure — an  important  consid- 
eration in  the  humid  Gulf  States.  Les- 
pedeza seed  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
and  lespedeza  hay  is  nearly  as  high  in 
nutritive  value,  except  for  protein,  as 
alfalfa.  It  will  not  grow  in  the  more 
northerly  states. 

Another  "comer"  among  legume  hays 
is  the  soy  bean.  Soy  bean  acreage  keeps 


increasing  because  it  is  a  relatively  sure 
crop,  because  it  can  be  grown  on  a 
wider  variety  of  soils  than  either  alfalfa 
or  red  clover,  and  because  it  has  a  high 
feed  value. 

.Most  non-leguminous  hay  is  provided 
by  cultivated  grasses  alone,  for  al- 
though wild  grasses  are  used  extensively 
as  a  range-type  of  pasturage,  they  are 
no  longer  economically  worth  the  cut- 
ting for  use  as  dry  fodder. 

The  cultivated  members  of  the  grass 
family  that  are  used  as  hay  include 
such  diverse  varieties  as  timothy,  red- 
top,  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  john- 
son  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  and  the 
cereals — oats,  rye,  barley,  etc.  Different 
types  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
country, — climate,  soil  chemistry,  pur- 
pose and  custom  all  contributing  to- 
wards the  selection. 

The  most  familiar  type  of  hay  grass, 
to  Easterners  at  least,  is  timothy  or 
herd's  grass  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
in  New  England.  Timothy  was  named  in 
honor  of  Timothy  Hanson,  who  is 
said  to  have  ( Continued  on  page  72 ) 
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MORGAN   AND  FRE 


Fair  weather  or  foul,  20,000-odd  people  come  annually  to  picnic  on  the  hillside  and  -wait  for  the  ten  big  minutes  in  American  amateur 

sport — the  running  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup 


Sport  -  For  the  Love  of  It 

by  HOLMES  ALEXANDER 


There  was  a  time,  this  decade  past, 
when  it  was  possible  to  engage  in 
arguments  regarding  the  Maryland 
1 1  unt  Cup. 

I  have  heard  (as  who  has  not?)  the 
issue  joined  on  many  a  salient  phase. 
The  race  was  too  long  a  steeplechase ; 
too  short  a  point-to-point ;  too  fast  for 
hunters ;  too  big  for  'chasers ;  there 
ought  to  be  other  races  in  the  card  and 
wings  on  the  fences,  and  a  purse  and  a 
"gate"  and  jc  ne  sais  quoi. 

One  hears  much  less  of  this  in  recent 
years.  I  seriously  doubt  if  these  points 
can  any  longer  be  called  debatable.  A 
minor  philosopher,  having  long  consid- 
ered, the  many  riddles  of  this  universe, 
finally  came  to  a  sapient  conclusion: 
"Whatever  is,  is  right."  Thus  with  the 
M  aryland  Hunt  Cup.  It  is — well,  it  is 
.  .  .  right — because  it's  the  way  it  is. 


//  you  -.cere  asked  to  name  the 
symbol  of  American  freedom, 
courage,  chivalry,  you  icould  not 
be  wrong  at  all  if  you  quietly  said 
the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  It  is 
"only"  a  sporting  event,  true,  in 
a  deadly  serious  zcorld,  but  it 
represents  today  as  it  ever  did 
the  best  there  is  in  the  American 
character.  A  toast  to  the  Free 
State  and  its  beautiful  expression 
of  the  unquenchable  love  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  for  amateur  sport! 


Or  we  may  put  the  matter  another 
way.  The  grand  old  race  has  ceased 
being  merely  an  event,  and  has  become 
an  institution.    Its  name  has  lost  the 


narrow,  definitive  sense  for  which  it  was 
adopted.  Broadway,  we  observe,  is  no 
longer  "broad."  The  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup,  while  still  a  boast  and  bulwark  of 
the  Free  State,  has  outgrown  its  local 
limitations.  You  can't  fool  Hollywood! 
However  well  or  badly  the  movies  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  it  is  significant  that  the  attempt 
was  made.  The  Maryland  is  Americana. 
The  Maryland  is  the  pure  expression  of 
a  pure  product — the  Anglo-Saxon  love 
of  amateur  sport. 

Hollywood,  of  course,  did  not  dis- 
cover this  fact.  Many  people  have 
known  it  a  long  time.  The  Hunt  Cup 
is  now  closing  out  the  fifth  decade  of 
its  existence,  a  handsome  and  enduring 
reminder  that  sport  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  a  free  and  vigorous  people. 

I  always  liked  the  anecdote  of  George 
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Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton 
waving  his  whip  and  shouting:  '"Conic 
on,  bows.  It's  a  fine  foxchase."  Tins  tics 
in  vitv  nicely  with  the  stories  of  how 
Lord  Wellington's  nun  organized  fox- 
hunting societies  while  they  were  trim- 
ming Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula  Cam- 
paign. It  has  been  noted  before  this 
that  men  on  horseback  still  remain  the 
symbol  of  knighthood  and  patriotism, 
a  fact  not  easily  forgotten  in  this  pres- 
ent year. 

Surely  it  is  easy  to  remember  how, 
and  at  what  many  places,  the  history  of 
the  race  touches  the  history  of  our 
country.  This  year,  for  instance,  the 
new  challenge  cup  is  a  memorial  to  Red- 
mond C.  Stewart,  who  not  only  won  the 
race  in  1904  but  won  the  D.S.M.  and 
the  Croix  de  Geurre  in  1918.  Whoever 
saw  voung  Sidney  Walters  make  his 
marvelous  recovery  at  the  eighteenth 
fence  in  1940  may  remember  that  his 
uncle.  Hilly  Watters.  rode  the  winner  in 
190(5  and  died  leading  his  troops  over 
the  top  eleven  years  later.  And  then 
there  are  two  John  Merrymans — one 
of  them,  still  in  prep  school,  whose  un- 
canny sense  of  pace  brought  the  half- 
bred  Monty  R.  up  to  the  twenty-first 
fence  on  even  terms  with  Blockade  last 
year  (horseman  said  it  was  the  most 
brilliant  ride  in  the  race)  ;  and  the  other 
Lieut.  John  Merryman  was  of  Hay- 
fields  and  the  Horse  Guards  who  burned 
bridges  behind  the  Federal  troops  in  '61 
and  was  tried  for  it  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  sense  of  permanence, 
this  rooted  outgrowth  from  the  past 
into  the  living  present,  that  makes  the 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup  what  it  is.  Not 
that  any  large  majority  of  the  20,000 
annual  eye-witnesses  (or  of  the  uncount- 
able radio-listerers)  need  know  anything 
about  the  history  of  the  race.  I  dare- 
say a  man  from  Mars  could  stand  on 
Bill  Martin's  hillside  and  realize  it  was 
a  pageant  he  was  seeing,  as  well  as  a 
contest.  A  pageant,  however,  not  per- 
formed in  court  dress  but  in  mufti. 

For  The  Maryland  is  nothing  if  not 


informal.  Perhaps  "tin-formal"'  would 
be  a  better  term.  Certainly  it  describes 
the  old  farm  wagon  which  has  been  the 
only  excuse  for  a  judges'  stand  these 
forty-eight  years.  It  describes  the  im- 
manicured  state  of  the  turf  which 
pastures  broodmares  and  Aberdeen  An- 
gus on  all  other  days  of  the  year  .  .  . 
and  the  blue-coated  cops  in  lieu  of 
course  "specials"  .  .  .  and  the  jockey- 
valeting  services  generally  performed  by 
volunteer  brothers  and  friends  .  .  .  and 
the  sight  of  U.  S.  Senators  sharing 
fence-tops  with  celebrated  surgeons  .  .  . 
and  the  friendly  bookies  who  call  you  by 
your  first  name. 

Hut  pageantry  or  no.  The  Maryland 
remains  primarily  a  contest.  Not  many 
people  (and  fewer  as  years  go  by)  will 
brave  the  traffic,  the  elements,  the  cheer- 
ful confusion  merely  to  see  and  be  seen. 

This  fact  is  pretty  well  upheld  on  rainy 
days  which  seem  to  make  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  attendance.  There  is  no 
other  race  meet  in  England  or  America 
which  offers  a  card  of  only  one  event. 
In  approxi-   (Continued  on  page  OH) 


Randy  Duffeu  and  Fugitive  put  on  an  un- 
forgettable act  in  1933 
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Racing  Faces  a  Crisis 


Scramble  for  More  Money  Threatens  the  Sport  in  Maryland 

by  PETER  VISCHER 


The  part  that  Maryland  has  played 
in  the  history  of  the  American 
turf — almost  invariably  for  the  com- 
mon good — has  given  the  Free  State 
an  enviable  reputation  among  sports- 
men. It  has  lent  its  leaders  force  and 
command  and  earned  them  attention 
and  respect,  so  much  so  that  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  whatever  affects 
Maryland  racing  definitely  affects  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  sport. 

The  importation  of  what  we  now  call 
Thoroughbreds  began  as  early  as  1730, 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  the  chief 
depots.  Long  before  the  Revolution, 
Maryland  not  merely  enjoyed  racing 
but  exercised  an  influence  upon  it.  One 
of  the  Cavalier  colonies,  it  cultivated 
horses  with  enthusiasm,  at  a  time  when 
the  region  of  the  Puritans  would  have 
none  of  it.  (Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
1934  that  the  Thoroughbred  was  able 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  New  England 
and  it  came  about  then  less  because  of 
"a  burning  and  irrepressible  desire  to 
see  the  blood  horse  in  action"  than  for 
the  baser  motive  of  providing  dividends 
for  promoters  and  tax-collectors.) 

In  its  earliest  days  Maryland  was  a 
factor  in  the  supplanting  of  quarter 
racing  with  distance  racing,  in  the  de- 


velopment, now  happily  reviving,  of  an 
interest  in  stayers  rather  than  sprinters. 
Maryland  boasts  the  second-oldest 
Jockey  Club  in  our  history  (1743), 
eagerly  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  South  Carolinians  who  formed  the 
first  at  Charleston  in  1734. 

It  was  the  sons  of  Maryland  largely, 
with  their  Virginia  neighbors,  who 
opened  up  the  vast  territories  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  now  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  American  breeding  industry. 
They  were  virile,  able,  aggressive,  and 
horseflesh  was  literally  an  element  of 
their  being. 

That  the  Civil  War  all  but  obliter- 
ated racing  from  the  American 
scheme  of  life,  as  the  Revolution  had 
threatened  to  do  earlier,  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  the  sport.  Virginia 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  desert.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  ravaged  but  un- 
vanquished,  suffered  terrible  losses.  The 
breeders  of  the  old  South  were  bank- 
rupt, their  stud  farms  desolated,  their 
race-courses  wrecked  and  deserted. 

It  was  Maryland  which  brought  rac- 
ing back  to  the  South.  Maryland  gave 
the  first  support  to  the  racing  renais- 
sance begun  in  New  York  during  the 


latter  days  of  the  Civil  War.  when  it 
was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  doomed.  In  1870  the 
Pimlico  course  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club  was  thrown  open  with  Gov.  Oden 
Bowie  as  its  president.  The  great 
event  of  the  day,  the  Dinner  Party 
Stakes,  was  won  by  a  bay  colt  named 
Preakness. 

Racing  seemed  headed  for  a  Golden 
Age.  But  in  the  Eighties,  when  the  day 
of  the  promoter  first  dawned,  a  group 
of  notorious  "merry-go-rounds"  sprang 
up — tracks  which  operated  all  the  year 
'round  and  created  a  new  type  of  rac- 
ing public,  intent  not  upon  the  sport 
but  on  the  money  that  could  be  gotten 
out  of  it.  Guttenberg  in  New  Jersey — 
'"The  Gut" — was  the  worst  of  these, 
once  ran  a  race  meeting  that  lasted 
500  days.  The  longest  in  history.  In 
Chicago  it  reached  the  point  where 
there  was  a  gun  battle  between  police 
and  one  of  the  desperadoes  newly  at- 
tracted to  the  "sport." 

The  public  was  aroused.  Racing  in 
New  Jersey  was  abolished,  to  remain  a 
dead  letter  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Even  Maryland  was  affected.  Racing 
at  Pimlico  languished,  finally  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Now  the  sport-loving  sons  of  Mary- 
land were  to  make  one  more  contribu- 
tion to  the  sport.  Steeplechase  meet- 
ings were  held  to  keep  racing  alive  and 
in  1904  a  group  of  Baltimore  sports- 
men conceived  the  plan  of  short  meet- 
ings at  Pimlico.  of  which  steeplechasing 
formed  the  principal  feature.  It  was 
entirely  amateur  in  management  and 
spirit,  with  W.  P.  Riggs  and  Robert 
Walden  as  its  leading  spirits.  It  de- 
veloped in  importance,  was  destined  to 
have  a  profound  influence  on  American 
racing. 

That  happened  in  1911,  when  pro- 
moters were  busy  on  all  sides,  to  quote 
Salvator.  "seeking  what  they  might  de- 
vour and.  so  long  as  they  got  theirs, 
indifferent  to  the  morrow.  Anti-racing 
sentiment  was  the  inevitable  reaction, 
with  the  'reform  element,'  real  or  so- 
called,  only  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  ,i  leader  to  go  into  action."  The 
leader  appeared,  as  every  follower  of 
racing  knows,  in  the  then  Governor  of 
New  York,  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Be- 
fore the  year  was  out  every  major  track 
in  New  York  was  closed,  to  remain  so 
foi  two  years. 

The  example  (Continued  on  page  64) 


THE  MODERN  RACING  MAP 


This  is  a  map  of  the  United  States,  copyrighted  by  "Printer's  Ink,"  draicn  with  the 
states  in  proper  proportion  in  accordance  with  the  latest  census  figures;  the  states  with 
the  highest-class  racing  are  shown  in  black,  those  with  fair-to-middling  racing  in  dark- 
gray,  cheapest  in  light  gray,  those  without   racing  white;  Maryland  is  half-and-half 
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Some  Are  Safe! 


by  MYRTLE  ADAMS 


Many  kinds  of  mushrooms  are  highly  prised  table  delicacies,  f>ut  some  deadly 
poisonous  varieties  resemble  edible  forms;  so  use  care  in  selecting  wild  mushrooms 


I.  Chanterelle  ( Canthamtlus  eibarius),  edible.  2.  Barometer  Earth  Star  ( Ceaster  hygrometrUus ) ,  edible. 
3.  Warty  PufTball  (Scleroderma  vulgare).  4  Pine  Hammula  ( Flarnmula  sapinea),  5.  Bitter  Boletus  (Bo- 
letus felleua).  6.  Jack-my-lanlern  (Clilocybe  iltudens),  luminescent,  poisonous.  7.  Net  bearing  Dictyo- 
phora  (Diclyophora  duplirata).  8.  Stink  Horn  ( Ithyphallus  impudicus),  offensive.  9.  Honey  Agaric  (Armil- 
Jaria  mellea),  edible.  10.  Coral  Milky  Cap  ( Lactnrius  torminosus).  11.  Pungent  Russula  (  Russula  emetica), 
poisonous.  12.  Peppery  Milky  Cap  ( Lactarius  piperatus).  13.  Fly  Agaric  (Amanita  muscaria),  deadly  pois- 
onous. 14.  Reddish  Agaric  {  Amanita  rubescens).  13.  Death  Angel  (  imanita  phalloides),  deadly  poison- 
ous.  16.  Yellow  Amanita  (Amanita  relatipes). 


4 


hrow  them  out!"  John  ordered 
in  husbandly  fashion  when  I 
proudly  displayed  my  basket  of  mush- 
rooms gathered  in  field  and  meadow. 
''What  do  you  know  about  mushrooms?" 

"A  lot !"  I  wailed,  remembering  a  list 
of  rules  conned  that  very  moi*ning. 

"Well,  I  still  don't  like  the  idea  of 
risking  our  lives  for  a  mess  of  mush- 
rooms. After  ( Continued  on  page  56 ) 
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"The  Red  House"  by  Helena  Smith  Dayton;  the  brick  house  of  which  this  painting  was  made  was  built  in  Connecticut  about  1800, 

at  a  time  when  Federal  furniture  ~cas  first  coming  into  vogue 


American  Federal 


by  RICHARD  PEFFERLE 


IT  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a 
style  in  architecture  and  decoration 
more  suited  to  the  average  American 
and  his  way  of  living  in  the  country 
than  Federal.  Perhaps  this  is  mainly 
because  it  is  a  refined  yet  substantial 
st3'le  created  by  Americans  and  for 
Americans  alone.  And  it  is  too  bad  that 
all  too  often  American  Federal  is 
looked  down  upon  by  collectors,  and 
other  people  who  like  good  furniture.  I 
wonder  if  this  isn't  because  many  peo- 
ple judge  all  Classic-Revival  (Federal) 


furniture  by  the  decadent  period,  the 
period  just  before  the  fashion  changed 
to  the  curvilinear  opposite  of  Classic, 
the  style  we  know  as  Victorian. 

A  classic  comment  on  this  bad.  later 
period  was  made  by  Duncan  Phyfe. 
when  he  called  it  "butcher  or  circus 
wagon  furniture."  And  certainly  no 
other  term  suits  it  quite  so  well,  for  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  dying  style  are 
there,  over-weight,  over-ornamentation, 
and  just  about  over-every thing. 

And  now  having  glanced  at  the  worst 


in  the  Federal  style,  let  us  consider  the 
best,  and  find  out  why  this  style  should 
really  survive  and  be  brought  back,  for 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
Federal  furniture  made.  Just  as  Eng- 
lish Regency  furniture  is  excellent  in 
country  houses  if  used  with  taste  and 
imagination,  so  is  its  American  parallel. 
Federal. 

It  is  the  early  and  middle  period  we 
want  to  examine;  furniture  made  be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1830.  Many 
connoisseurs  of  furniture  may  correct 
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This  break  front  secretaire  is  a  fine  example 
of  Federal  at  its  best 


me,  saving  the  true  Federal  period  last- 
ed only  from  1800  to  1820,  all  before 
being  too  delicate  and  Sheraton,  and  all 
after  of  the  showy  circus  wagon  va- 
riety. Like  all  transitional  furniture, 
this  is  and  isn't  true.  The  early  Federal 
style,  1790  to  1800,  was  delicate  and 
did  resemble  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton, 
but  much  of  it  already  showed  a  strong 
influence  of  Classic  Directoire  and  Re- 
gency styles,  and  so  can  be  called  Early 
Federal.  As  for  the  furniture  made 
after  1820,  much  of  it  was  very  good, 
and  perfectly  suited  to  the  rooms  of 
noble  proportions  found  in  the  Classic- 
Revival  homes  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South. 

Anyone  who  likes  furniture  enough 
to  realize  when  proportions  are  too 
heavy,  and  when  carved  ornament  is 
gross  and  badly  executed,  will  have  no 
trouble  in  avoiding  the  "butcher  furni- 
ture" that  even  Phyfe  and  his  contem- 
poraries had  to  make  occasionally  be- 
cause of  a  changing  taste  after  1820. 

Of  all  the  definitions  given  for  Fed- 
eral, I  believe  Mr.  Aronson's  in  his  ex- 
cellent and  concise  Encyclopedia  of 
Furniture  is  the  best. 

"It  is  an  American  period,  coinci- 
dental with  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public, 1780  to  1830.  The  beginning 
was  marked  by  the  Revolution  or  end 
of  the  Colonial  period ;  the  end  by  the 
deterioration  in  tastes  after  the  early 
stages  of  the  Empire  influence.  The 
style  is  completely  classical,  traces  of 
antique  Pompeiian  and  Greco-Roman 
design  coming  through  Adam ;  Hepple- 
white, Sheraton,  and  Regency  influences 
from  England;  Louis  XIV,  Directoire, 
and  Empire  from  France. 

"The  Federal  period  is  fhe  period  of 
Duncan  Phyfe.  His  earliest  work  echoes 
the  English  masters;  after  1800, 
stronger  French  qualities  brought  his 
work  to  its  highest  distinction.  The 
Directoire-Classic  influence,  so  evident 
in  late  Sheraton  and  English  Regency. 


is  also  the  basis  of  Phvfc's  best  style. 
Samuel  Mclntire  excelled  in  Adam  in- 
terpretations. The  Directoire  influence 
was  followed  by  the  heavier  Empire.  By 
1830  the  decline  had  set  in;  furniture 
was  heavy  and  coarse. 

UT^kdkkai.  furniture  is  prcdominant- 

1?  iy  mahogany.  Some  early  maple 
was  used  to  imitate  the  satinwood  of 
European  models.  Cherry  and  other 
fruit  woods  are  common  in  less  splendid 
furniture;  rosewood  was  used  in  more 
costly  work  after  1820.  Maple  and  pine 
were  stained  to  imitate  rosewood,  nota- 
bly in  the  chairs  of  Lambert  Hitchcock. 
Veneering  is  general.  Brass  feet  and 
casters,  brass  ring  handles,  and,  to  a 
loser  extent,  brass  applied  ornaments, 
were  used.  Of  the  latter,  the  commonest 
form  was  the  eagle;  the  national  bird 
is  almost  symbolically  Federal.  China 
and  glass  knobs  were  later  used  as 
drawer  pulls. 

"Feet  and  legs  were  mostly  turned, 
reeding  being  more  typical  than  fluting. 
Lions  paws  were  carved  on  feet,  lions 
heads  on  handles  ;  lyres,  swags,  festoons, 
delicate  acanthus  leaves  suggest  the  Di- 
rectoire. The  Empire  style  favored 
cornucopiae,  pineapples,  spiral  carved 
turnings  with  leaves,  and  mostly  heavy 
scrolls,  as  brackets,  table  and  mirror 
supports,  bed  ends.  etc. 

"The  Federal  era  was  marked  by 
great  interest  in  architecture  and  arche- 
ology ;  leading  citizens  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson brought  this  enthusiasm  to  a 
high  pitch.  Interiors  and  furniture  re- 
flect in  pure  outlines  and  refined  detail 
the  classic  stateliness  of  Palladio  and 
Vignola  and  their  European  followers." 

Certainly  no  account  of  Federal 
furniture  would  be   complete  without 


some  mention  of  the  architects  who  de- 
signed the  many  classic  houses  of  tin 
period.  For  it  was  the  American  archi 
tects  who  moulded  the  taste  for  all 
things  Classic  in  America,  just  as  the 
great  architects  Holland.  Soane.  and 
Nash  did  in  England. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  in  the  style.  The  fact 
that  he  became  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States  undoubtedly  gave  his 
enthusiasm  for  Classic  architecture 
great  weight  with  the  country  at  large. 
He  designed  his  own  mansion,  Monti- 
cello,    the    (Continued    on    page  52) 
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./  mahogany  armchair,  Hepplewhite  style, 
made  in  the  early  Federal  period 
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Surprise  No.  1  came  in  Florida  when  the  Circle  M  Stable  finished  One-Two  in  the 
Widener  with  Big  Pebble  and  Get  Off 


Springtime 


Interest  Centers  in  the  Great  Three-Yeaj 


T 


Big  Pebble,  Jockey  Seabo  up 


his  is  the  month  when  racing  re- 
turns to  New  York.  Under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  this  would,  then,  be 
considered  the  month  when  the  sport 
returns  to  the  Big  Circuit,  for  New 
York  is  now  and  probably  will  ever  re- 
main the  hones  and  sinews  (as  Kentucky 
is  the  heart)  of  the  Thoroughbred 
structure. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  condi- 
tions, in  the  racing  world  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  happens  that  the  biggest  day  of 
the  year  in  one  important  category  has 
already  taken  place.  Long  before  the 
sport  has  even  made  its  appearance  on 
the  historic  circuits,  long  before  any  of 
the  great  traditional  stakes  has  been 
contested  ! 

March  1  was  the  day  on  which  the 
biggest  purses  of  the  year  were  offered: 
$100,000  in  added  money  tor  the  rich 
Santa  Anita  Handicap  in  California. 


$50,000-added  for  the  Widener  Cup 
Handicap  in  Florida,  to  say  nothing  of 
lesser  offerings  in  support.  Such  a  single 
day  will  not  be  seen  again  all  year. 

It  is  in  itself  surprising  that  the  rac- 
ing program  of  the  nation  should  have 
been  changed  so  radically  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  wonderful  Santa  Anita  Park 
has  been  in  existence  only  seven  years, 
yet  it  is  already  an  accepted  part  of  the 
"new""  racing  scheme.  Hialeah  Park  is 
another  newcomer.  Both  were  designed 
for  the  convenience  and  profit  of  the 
promoters,  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  of  course  the  public ;  the 
convenience  of  the  horses  certainly  was 
not  consulted. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
results  of  the  two  races  were  in  them- 
selves so  surprising.  Both  were  won  by 
outsiders — the  Santa  Anita  by  the  ex- 
treme outsider,  at  odds  of  58.20  to  1. 
In  both  races  horses  of  known  brilliance 
am!  class — Challcdon  in  the  Santa 
Anita  and  Bimelech  in  the  Widener — 
were  soundly  beaten. 

Sixteen  went  to  the  post  in  the  Santa 


Anita,  with  the  double  entry  of  Charles 
S.  Howard — Mioland  and  Porter's  Cap 
— favored  at  even  money.  Challedon, 
because  of  his  great  reputation,  was  the 
next  choice  at  a  little  better  than  3  to  1. 
And  from  then  on  the  public  weighed 
one  horse  after  another  until  it  came 
to  a  bay  gelding  named  Bay  View,  a 
four-year-old  by  Sweep  All,  by  Sweep, 
out  of  a  mare  named  Dangertude  by 
Danger  Rock.  Bay  View  elicited  no 
great  interest,  though  he  had  won  half 
of  the  fourteen  races  he  had  run  in  his 
career  and  seemed  well  in  at  108  lbs.  to 
Challedon's  130  and  Mioland's  124. 

The  track  was  sloppy  from  recent 
rains — as  the  picture  clearly  shows.  But 
that  made  small  difference  to  Bay  Yiew. 
Trained  to  the  minute  by  P.  F.  Dwver, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Anthony  Pel- 
leteri,  whose  wife  was  listed  as  the  owner 
of  the  horse.  Bay  Yiew  broke  smartly, 
went  promptly  to  the  front,  and  was 
never  headed.  At  the  head  of  the  stretch 
he  was  in  front  by  a  length  and  a  half, 
with  Mioland  at  his  heels  and  gaining 
steadily.    Soon  they  were  lapped,  then 
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Surprise  No.  2  came  in  California  when  the  gelding  Bay  View  managed  to  beat 
Mioland  by  a  neck  in  the  Santa  Anita 


at  the  Races 


Old  Events:  Derby,  Preakness,  Belmont 


it  was  half  a  length,  a  neck  .  .  .  but  Bay 
View  crossed  the  line  the  winner. 

In  a  way,  Mioland  was  the  hero  of 
the  race  for  he  gave  the  winner  16  lbs. 
and  would  have  won  in  another  few 
strides.  He  added  another  mark  to  an 
extraordinary  record :  in  the  last  five 
runnings  of  the  Santa  Anita,  horses  be- 
longing to  Charles  S.  Howard  have  been 
twice  first  (Kayak  2nd  and  Seabiscuit) 
and  four  times  second  (Seabiscuit,  Sea- 
biscuit,  Kayak,  Mioland)  for  total  earn- 
ings of  $257,750  in  this  one  event. 

Almost  as  many  horses  went  to  the 
post  in  Florida,  where  14  faced  the 
starter.  Again  there  was  an  outstand- 
ing favorite,  this  time  Col.  E.  R.  Brad- 
ley's famed  Bimelech,  who  was  held  at 
the  short  odds  of  3  to  4  despite  the  126 
lbs.  he  had  to  shoulder.  Indeed,  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  his  only  serious 
competition  would  come  from  the  Green- 
tree  Stable's  triple  entry  of  Hash, 
carrying  124,  Corydon,  112,  and 
Cherry  Jam,  105. 

Bimelech  looked  the  winner  for  a  good 
part  of  the  race.  Off  in  third  place,  he 


seemed  to  be  going  well  for  the  capable 
Don  Meade,  went  briefly  into  the  lead 
on  the  same  stretch.  But  he  couldn't 
handle  the  weight  and  in  the  final  drive 
three  horses  charged  past  him. 

A  horse  named  Big  Pebble,  which  had 
once  shared  stable-room  with  Bimelech 
(Col.  Bradley  begins  the  names  of  all 
his  horses  with  B)  was  one  of  the  three 
and  he  charged  up  on  the  outside,  hav- 
ing come  from  next  to  last!  Get  Off,  a 
stablemate,  was  right  at  his  heels  and 
the  two  finished  in  that  order,  with 
Haltal  a  good  third. 

It  was  a  brilliant  win  for  the  Circle 
M.  Ranch,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  S.  Moore  outside  of  Sheridan, 
Wyoming.  "I  thought  we  were  pretty 
lucky  to  get  one  of  them  down  there," 
said  Mr.  Moore  modestly  after  the  race, 
but  one-two,  well,  that's  more  than  I 
expected."  It's  more  than  most  people 
expected,  too,  for  the  stable  paid  off  at 
$36.40  for  $2  to  win,  $26.50  for  $2  to 
place,  $12  for  $2  to  show. 

Well,  we  can  only  say  that  if  one 
couldn't  be  in  Florida  for  the  running 


P.  F.  Dwyer,  Bay  View,  Nick  Wall 


of  the  Widener,  or  in  California  that 
day  for  the  Santa  Anita,  the  place  to 
have  been  was  certainly  Sheridan. 
Can't  you  just  imagine  the  yipp-ing  and 
yee-ing  that  went  on  there  that  night? 

With  the  "winter"  racing  finished, 
interest  centers  for  the  time  being 
on  the  great  three-year-old  events :  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  Preakness,  Belmont. 

How  the  three-year-olds  will  shape  up 
is  hard  to  tell  at  this  time,  when  we  know 
little  beyond  that  Warren  Wright's 
brilliant  youngster,  Whirlaway,  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  in  Florida.  Most 
of  the  other  top  three-year-olds — Our 
Boots,  Bold  Irishman,  King  Cole,  New 
World,  Attention — have  still  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves. 

Who  knows,  the  winner  might  turn 
up  in  some  horse  without  a  two-year- 
old  record,  like  Dispose? 
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Wednesday  -      "  do  a 

them  »V        ,  „„  to  re  coU1>le  01 


Upper  left:  Attaching  tail  and  body  material;  Upper  right. 
Putting  on  icings;  Below:  Straightening  the  icings 


Attaching  the  hackle 


Binding  on  the  hackle 


A  trout  in  the  net  is  the  ultin  trst 
immeasurablu  to 


1'tiei      y;   tying   them   yourself  xcill  add 

>ur  trout  fi     ng  enjoyment 


The  complete  fly 


R.   K.  CROSS  &  GENDREAU  PHOTOS 


Richard  Ryan,  left,  and  Joseph  MacGeheran,  the  Some  of  the  more  fastidious -dogs  preferred  the  seclusion  of  the 

two  men  responsible  for  the  first  dog  train  club  car  to  the  more  rowdy  atmosphere  of  the  coaches 


GLENN    E.    BARTLETT  PHOTOS 


Walking-Horse  Farm 


hi  His  Spare  Time,  Paul   Whiteman,   the  Famous  Band-leader 

Is  a  Practical  Farmer 


In  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey, 
"out  Tumble  Falls  Way,"  is  Paul 
Whiteman's  300-acre  estate,  which  he 
has  named  Walking-Horse  Farm.  It  is 
a  simple  and  unpretentious  place ;  as 
simple  and  unpretentious  as  its  owner, 
who  takes  as  much  pride  in  driving  his 
tractor,  mowing  a  field,  painting  a  shed, 
or  cleaning  a  stable,  as  he  does  in  lead- 
ing his  famous  orchestra  before  a  criti- 
cal audience.  The  change  from  evening 
dress  to  overalls,  however,  is  merely 
external ;  for  into  the  farm  goes  the 
same  meticulous  attention  to  detail 
which  is  required  of  a  difficult  orches- 
tration. 

The  keynote  of  his  success  in  creating 
a  fine  productive  farm  from  overworked, 
abandoned  acres,  has  been  his  almost 
fanatical  insistence  upon  perfection  in 
the  smallest  details.  For  a  year  prior 
to  moving  in,  Mr.  Whiteman  ran  the 
farm  by  "remote  control",  whicli  en- 
tailed not  only  endless  work  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  manager  but  an 
unusually  clear  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  the  knack  of  making  this 
vision  equally  clear  to  those  who  are 
carrying  out  the  actual  work  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

People  who  visit  the  farm  expecting 
to  see  an  imposing  house  of  the  country 
estate  type  will  be  surprised,  for  Paul 
Whiteman  is  building  his  farm  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch ;  barns,  livestock,  fields 
and  machinery  first,  and  the  house  to 
come  last.  After  all,  if  a  man  is  going 
to  run  a  "farm,  those  things  logically 
come  first.  So  for  a  house  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  still  use  the  farmer's 
cottage,  with  one  prefabricated  room 
added  to  the  back,  and  a  large  screened 
porch,  where  the  meals  are  served  in 
fine  weather,  appended  to  the  front. 

In  time  the  old  stone  farmhouse,  with 
its  date,  1787,  carved  up  under  the 
eaves,  will  be  remodeled  and  modernized 
to  provide  a  comfortable  all-vear-'round 
residence.  From  the  plans,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  new  home  will  he  perfect. 
Meanwhile,  the  Whiteman  family  are 
very  comfortable  in  the  farm  cottage. 

Aside  from  the  actual  farm  lands,  the 
estate  has  great  charm.  The  long  wind- 
ing approach,  through  a  dense  forest 
inhabited  by  wild  deer,  affords  onlv  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, but  does  reveal  a  genuine  Texas 
longhorn  steer  thoughtfully  gazirg  out 
through  the  bar-       his  paddock  and. 


sometime  later  in  the  drive,  two  old- 
fashioned  Dalmatians  (of  cast  iron) 
guarding  the  approach  to  the  front 
door.  There  are  flowers,  fine  old  trees, 
green  lawns,  brooks ;  but  the  farm  itself 
dominates  the  scene. 

To  one  who  knows  the  various  fac- 
tors which  prevent  the  proper  care  of 
farm  machinery ;  careless  workmen,  lack 
of  time  during  harvest  season,  freak 
weather  and  other  legitimate  causes;  not 


to  mention  the  chronic  carelessness  in 
this  matter  which  is  so  widespread  in 
most  farm  communities,  the  sight  of  the 
machinery  at  Walking-Horse  Farm  is 
one  to  gladden  the  eye. 

Two  long  sheds,  with  concrete  floors, 
tight  roofs,  and  sliding  doors  that 
really  work,  shelter  tractors,  mowing 
machines,  manure  spreaders,  binders, 
and  the  very  many  other  farm  machines 
which  nowadays  are  classed  as  standard 
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This  rather  contemplative  Texas  longhorn  steer  is  one  of  the  first  animals  you  see 
when  driving  through  the  long  winding  approach  to  the  farm 


equipment  on  modern  farms.  Axes, 
scythes,  stone  hammers,  rakes,  hoes  and 
other  small  tools  arc  hung  in  neat  rows 
along  the  walls.  There  is  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  is  always  in 
its  place.  More  than  that,  every  piece 
of  machinery  is  given  a  thorough  over- 
hauling at  frequent  intervals  while  in 
use,  and  is  repainted,  greased  and  oiled 
when  put  away  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I'nder  such  a  system,  not  only  is 
there  little  deterioration  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  dirt,  moisture  and  varying 
temperatures,  hut  each  machine  is  al- 
ways ready  for  immediate  use.  Such 
careful  treatment,  though  obviously 
sound  practice,  is  unfortunately  rare, 
and  merits  comment.  A  large  graveled 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  sheds  permits 
easy  maneuvering  and  hacking,  which 
prevents  last-minute  accidents. 

The  same  meticulous  attention  to  de- 
tail runs  through  all  the  farm.  There 
is  not  a  poor  field  or  a  poor  animal  on 
the  place !  Pastures  are  mowed  several 
times  during  each  season  to  keep  down 
weeds ;  not  only  mowed,  hut  raked,  and 
the  rakings  carted  off  to  he  used  as 
bedding  and  afterwards  composted.  The 
herd  of  fine  Angus  cattle  which  grazes 
on  those  pastures  is  both  T.B.  and 
Bangs  accredited.  Low  spots  in  tillable 
fields  have  been  filled  in,  and  the  excess 
rain  water  which  was  slowly  eroding 
the  slopes  is  now  carried  off  by  well- 
built  drains  and  culverts. 

There  are  about  60  acres  of  wood- 
land, and  from  them  have  been  cut 
much  of  the  lumber  used  for  the  stud- 
ding and  rafters  of  the  sheds  and  ga- 
rages, as  well  as  for  fence  posts.  A 
nearby  sawmill  trims  the  trees  to  the 
desired  sizes  at  low  cost.  Thus  the  neces- 
sary thinning  of  the  farm  woods  pro- 
vides a  return  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  the  cost  of  labor  employed. 

Three   dozen   Aberdeen-Angus  cows 


Paul  JVhiteman  and  his  daughter  Margot 
working  in  the  garden 


roam  the  pastures  with  their  calves.  A 
fine  bull  watches  them  from  his  strongly- 
built  paddock.  In  time  the  herd  will 
number  60  head  of  mature  animals.  The 
cattle  spend  the  entire  year  outdoors, 
coming  into  the  feeding  shelter  only  to 
eat  and  drink  or  to  get  out  of  a  storm 
during  the  winter  months.  For  this  rea- 
son they  do  not  take  kindly  to  stan- 
chions, so  to  confine  them  for  the  peri- 
odic blood-test  by  the  veterinarian,  Mr. 
Whiteman  has  built  a  simple  contrivance 
patterned  after  a  rodeo  chute. 

This  consists  of  a  narrow,  barred 
passageway  through  which  the  cat- 
tle walk.  A  gate  is  dropped  in  front  and 
in  back  of  the  animal  to  be  tested  as  it 
passes  through  the  chute,  thus  confining 
it  without  excitement  or  injury.  A 
halter  is  slipped  over  the  head,  the  head 
pulled  to  one  side,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  veterinarian  has  taken  his  blood 
sample.  The  animal  is  then  released 
through  a  gate  in  front,  and  the  next  in 
line  moves  up. 

Each  addition  to  the  herd  from  an 
outside  source  is  quarantined  from  the 
main  herd  for  a  full  year.  No  strange 
cattle  are  allowed  on  the  farm  at  any 
time,  and  to  prevent  infection  from  con- 
tact through  fences  a  double  "quaran- 
tine fence"  separates  the  pastures  from 
neighboring  herds. 

Although  from  boyhood  Paul  White- 
man  has  been  a  lover  of  horses,  all  the 
work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  machinery. 
That  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no 
horses  there,  but  at  present  the  tidy 
stable  on  the  hillside,  its  roomy  box 
stalls  paved  with  yellow  clay,  is  inhab- 
ited only  by  his  two  famous  Tennessee 
Walking-Horses,  from  which  the  farm 
derives  its  name. 

One  of  these,  Fit  For  A  King,  took 
first  place  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
last  spring,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  show.  The  other,  Mr. 
Walk-Along,   his   favorite  mount  and 


now  well  along  in  years,  loves  petting, 
takes  his  soft  drinks  straight  from  the 
bottle  and  begs  for  sugar ;  claiming 
these  privileges  as  his  right  after  long 
years  of  faithful  service.  His  travels 
from  coast  to  coast  with  his  master 
have  made  him  so  famous  that  in  Texas 
people  say,  "Here  comes  Mr.  Walk- 
Along"  when  horse  and  master  appear, 
instead  of  "here  comes  Paul  White- 
man." 

Although  used  now  only  as  a  riding 
horse,  "Walky"  bears  collar  marks  and 
other  unmistakable  indications  that  he 
has  spent  more  than  one  summer  pull- 
ing a  plow.  In  the  spring  Mr.  White- 
man  is  adding  two  or  three  brood  mares 
and  a  stud  to  his  stables,  and  will  raise 
Tennessee  Walking-Horses,  which  he 
believes  should  be  better-known  in  the 
East  as  general  purpose  animals. 

The  tack  room  in  the  stable  contains 
many  saddles  and  bridles  of  elaborate 
craftsmanship.  The  most  impressive 
saddle  is  a  Western,  of  beautifully 
tooled  leather,  silver  studding  and  a 
heavily  engraved  silver  horn.  The  fam- 
ous Bohlin  did  the  silver  work,  and  the 
saddle  itself  was  a  gift  from  friends  in 
San  Antonio.  As  on  the  rest  of  the 
farm,  the  tack  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  each  piece  has  its  own  place. 

Paul  Whiteman  comes  by  his  love  for 
horses  and  for  farming  as  naturally  as 
he  does  his  gift  for  music.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Colo- 
rado working  on  ranches  and  farms, 
riding  in  rodeos,  pitching  hay  and 
driving  cattle ;  only  to  be  drawn  back 
constantly  to  music  and  to  city  life  in 
Denver,  where  for  50  years  his  father 
was  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Proceeding  further  in  an  inspection 
of  the  farm,  one  sees  fields  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
timothy ;  each  producing  bumper  crops 
because  of  the  care  which  has  been 
lavished  on  the  {Continued  on  page  72) 
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The  clever  mechanical  horse  devised  by  Paul  Brown  illustrates  equitation  principles  better  than  any  flesh-and-blood  man  and  horse 

could;  here  it  is  posed  to  illustrate  important  stages  of  the  jump 


Jumping  the  Horse-Part  II 

A  Discussion  of  the  Four  Basic  Elements  of  Good  Riding  and  Jumping 

by  LT.-COL.  JOHN  TUPPER  COLE 


Furthermore,  their  gaits  will  shorten 
and  their  performance  will  suffer.  Hav- 
ing been  constantly  pulled,  or  having 
spent  many  a  weary  hour  bumping  into 
a  rigidly  set  hand,  they  arc  afraid  to 
extend  their  heads  and  necks  over  the 
obstacle.  The  result?  They  are  phys- 
ically unable  to  fold  their  legs  properly. 
They  must  therefore  make  a  bigger  ef- 
fort. As  fences  get  more  difficult,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Messrs.  A  and  B  will 
soon  be  in  trouble.  They  will  have 
choppy-gaited  horses,  silly  in  the  head, 
with  their  good  natural  ability  over 
fences  greatly  handicapped  or  ruined. 
Better  by  far  had  they  gone  on  a  loose 
rein  with  never  a  touch  to  the  mouth 
except  to  stop  or  turn  them! 

Now  is  the  time  to  ask,  "Why  not  go 
on  a  loose  rein  always,  trusting  the 
horse  implicitly,  and  have  a  nice  ride?" 
Perfectly  all  right  if  that  is  as  far  as 
one  wants  to  go.  But  as  fences  and 
country  become  difficult  your  troubles 
begin.  Xo  matter  what  other  methods  of 
persuasion  may  be  used,  whether  it  be  a 
cluck  or  a  severe  whip,  a  horse  with  an 
absolutely  free  head  can  and  will  refuse 
you.  With  a  gentle  feel  which  in  no  re- 
spect limits  movement,  the  rider  instills 
in  his  mount  confidence  or  obedience 
otherwise  lacking. 

The  same  phases  of  the  approach  to 
the  fence  and  the  leap  itself  which  are 
so  apt  to  disrupt  balance,  also  cause  in- 
terruption in  the  rider's  smooth  follow- 
ing of  the  horse's  mouth.  Indeed,  bad 
balance  invariably  does  do  so.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  as  we  anticipate  a  horse 
freshening  his  stride  with  our  balance, 
let  us  do  so  with  our  hands.  As  his  eager 
stride  comes  in.  exaggerate  letting  the 
hand  go  with  him.  reestablishing  gently 
the  soft  feel  (Continued  on  page  67) 


Except  when  at  rest,  the  horse 
should  be  ridden  with  a  light  feel 
on  his  mouth.  He  is  then  more  elastic, 
longer  striding  and  more  attentive  to 
business.  Rest  periods  from  this  should 
be  frequent  and  of  good  duration.  At 
the  walk  his  head  oscillates  in  cadence 
with  his  gait.  At  the  trot,  the  horse's 
head  is  constant.  At  the  gallop  it  again 
oscillates.  It  becomes,  then,  the  rider's 
function  to  keep  a  light  contact  with  the 
horse's  mouth  without  destroying  his 
natural  position  or  movement. 

In  discussing  the  rider's  position  on 
the  horse  last  month  I  stressed  having 
the  hands  well  in  front  of  the  body  with 
a  straight  elbow  to  the  bit.  It  is  from 
this  position  that  the  hands  most  easily 
follow  movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Furthermore,  assuming  that  we  ride 
with  the  reins  in  both  hands,  the  hands 
should  be  well  apart  so  that  elbows 
and  shoulders  are  not  restricted.  The 
hands  for  normal  purposes  should  lie 
just  above  the  withers.  (Avoid  ridicu- 
lously low  hands.)  The  knuckles  should 
be  turned  out  but  not  rigidly  so.  The 
fingers  must  be  ever  on  guard  to  be 
instantly  firm  or  yielding. 

The  wrists  remain  relaxed  and 
straight  and  come  into  play  only  in  re- 
straining or  punishing  the  horse.  The 
follow  of  the  mouth  is  by  use  of  the 
elbows  and  shoulders.  Two  joints  that 
move  together  easily  and  do  so  under 
control. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  thai  I  his  is  easy.  So  it  is,' 
with  practice.  So  is  anything.  But 
watch  horses  go!  Mr.  A  will  swear  to 
you  he  is  following  his  grind  horse's 
month  ever  so  lighl 
nose.   It  is  bobbing 

is  executing  a  series  need  nulls 


The  first  part  of  Lt.-Col.  Cole's 
article  on  jumping  the  horse  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of 
Country  Life.  Therein  the  au- 
thor, one  of  the  great  horsemen 
of  the  United  States  Army,  set 
forth  the  basic  principles  of  good 
riding  ickich  he  elucidates  fur- 
ther in  this,  the  second  part  of 
his  piece. 


which  in  short  order  will  make  his  horse 
an  uncadenced  puller.  Worse  still,  see 
B's  horse  going — his  head  folded  in — 
every  once  in  a  while  making  a  rather 
frantic  effort  with  his  head  to  free  him- 
self from  that  hand  set  like  iron  on  his 
neck.  Both  of  these  horses  are  apt  to 
become  irritable,  nervous  brutes.  They 
resent  responding  to  a  signal  and  get- 
ting no  reward.  Indeed  they  soon  feel 
they  are  being  punished  for  yielding. 
Watch  obedience  flv  out  of  the  window! 


Demonstrating  the  strong  seat  necessary 
for  good  jumping 
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Interpreting  Field  Trials 


How  to  Understand  the  Thrills  of  Pointer  and  Setter  Field  Trials 


From  a  half  groping,  uncertain  sort 
of  start  on  October  8,  1874,  near 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  when  the  first  field 
trial  was  run  on  this  Continent,  the 
sport  of  such  public  competitions  for 
hunting  dogs  has  grown  and  spread  on 
solidly  firm  footing. 

There  are  various  such  field  trials  to 
fit  adapted  breeds,  including  hounds 
(Fox,  Beagle — even  "night  dogs") 
Spaniels,  Retrievers,  and  the  pointing 
breeds.  All  have  their  proper  places. 
All  are  worthy.  But  it  is  of  the  last 
named  that  we  are  asked  to  write  today 
—the  long  and  short  haired  "bird 
dogs,"  the  Setters  and  the  Pointers  of 
American  shooting  fields. 

And,  as  the  writer  contemplates  the 
true  task  of  the  assignment,  he  is  more 
than  ever  inclined  tenderly  to  touch  the 
keys — to  approach  the  job  with  head 
humbly  bowed.  For  it  is  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  idea  over  with  no  tools 
but  paper  and  type.  So  much  easier 
actually  to  illustrate  with  dogs  and 
fields  and  birds ! 

Yet,  even  that  often  fails  to  get  the 
idea  over — with  some  people.  Others 
almost  always  develop  understanding — 
given  time.  Just  this  past  January  a 
young  friend  of  mine  was  riding  in  the 
gallery  during  the  All-America  quail 
trials  near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
field  trial  judges  of  the  day.  Yet  with 
him  was  his  law  partner,  with  whom  he 
had  been  hunting  nearby.  A  man,  too, 
who  had  already  seen  several  trials — 
without  ever  quite  grasping  what  they 
are  all  about. 

Rowan  reported  something  his  part- 
ner had  said  during  that  All- Age  stake 
— and  we  both  laughed.  So  had  one  of 
the  professional  handlers  who  had  heard 
it  at  the  time.  But  Fm  not  laughing 
now.  I'm  praying.  Praying  to  get  over 
a  worth-while  smattering  of  understand- 
ing, that  you  may  better  appreciate  and 
more  surely  enjoy  the  trials  you  attend. 

Try  ever  to  bear  this  one  fundamental 
in  mind:  that  the  best  judges — regard- 
less of  the  dogs  they  do  and,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  must  place — are  always 
trying  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  place 
the  dogs  that  most  truly  represent 
class.  Nothing  in  field  trials  is  so,  im- 
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portant  as  class  when  you  get  right 
down  to  cases  of  the  basic  idea.  If  you 
remember  just  that  one  statement  alone 
— and  try  to  view  the  dogs  from  that 
angle  in  every  trial  you  see — it  will  help 
37ou  to  grasp  the  field  trial  idea,  more 
than  anything  else  I  can  say. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  game  you  reached  the  winners 
sort  of  by  arithmetic — you  "added  them 
up"  so  to  speak.  Thus  in  America's 
first  field  trial  the  judging  addition 
showed  that  H.  C.  Pritchetts'  Setter 
dog,  Knight,  was  the  winner  with  88 
points  out  of  100.  Nose  counted  30; 
pace  and  style  twenty  ;  breaking  twenty  ; 
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pointing  style  and  stanchness  fifteen ; 
backing  ten,  and  roading  five.  That  was 
known  as  the  point  system  of  judging. 

Today  we  judge  by  the  spotting 
system — trying  to  spot  out  those  dogs 
of  the  most  class,  whose  work  as  deliv- 
ered on  that  particular  day  shines  and 
deserves  to  be  rewarded.  In  puppy 
and  derby  stakes  class  in  the  raw  may 
get  by.  But  in  All-Age  stakes  class 
must  show  a  willingness  to  bend  in  re- 
sponse to  the  handler.  Uncontrolled, 
class  has  no  net  worth. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  put  so  much 
emphasis  on  class  may  tend  to  obscure 
understanding  on  the  part  of  newcomers. 
For  instance,  a  ( Continued  on  page  76 ) 
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Dominant  in  the  Regency  crescendo . . .  this  rare*,  small 
settee.  Provocative  as  a  smile  from  the  lovelv  Fitzherbert. 
who  well  may  have  used  it.  Scroll  ends,  charminglv  deco- 
rated with  painted  plaques.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  we've 
had  from  this  period  around  1810. 

W&J  SLOAXE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th.  New  York 
WASHINGTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  BEVERLY  HILLS 


VLONG  THE  EAST  RIVER 

Between  52d  and  53d  Streets 


H, 


Lave  you  seen  RIVER  HOUSE  since  it 
acquired  its  new.  lovely  riverside  garden — trie 
new  yacht  landing  and  private  bridge —  the 
new  and  delightfully  decorated  lobby?  The 
quiet  apartments  with  their  glorious  views  ot 
the  river  and  panoramas  of  the  city  —  all 
newly  decorated.  To  see  RIVER  HOUSE  is 
to  realize  why  it  is  judged  the  most  notable 
residential  building  in  the  citv. 

APARTMENTS  of  9  to  13  ROOMS 

Simplex,  Duplex.  Maisonette 
Two  new  9  room  Duplex  Terrace 
Apartments  now  being  created 

DauglasL.EllimanEi  Co. 

•am 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  SOIL:  AMERICA  S 
ABUSED   LAND:  THE  ULTIMATE  CROP 


ft 


On  "mourning  day"  last  June, 
when  Marshal  Petain  made 
proclamation  -of  defeat  to  the  peo- 
ple of  occupied  France,  he  could 
rind  only  one  hopeful  thing  to  say. 
"You  have  suffered.'  he  told 
them,  "you  still  will  suffer,  but 
with  a  strong  will  we  shall  re- 
build. The  land  remains,  and  that 
is  the  fatherland  itself." 

The  italics  are  mine:  "The  land 
remains."  And  this  leads  me  to 
repeat  a  story  told  me  in  Gascony 
in  pleasant  summer  weather  fif- 
teen years  ago.  They  say  that  a 
Gascon  peasant,  plowing,  picked 
up  a  handful  of  soil  from  the  fur- 
row, and  cried.  "Behold  what  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  France!" 

Care  of  the  soil.  I  have  some- 
times thought,  depends  less  upon 
education,  equipment  and  knowl- 
edge than  upon  an  instinctive  at- 
titude, a  sentiment  that  is  essen- 
tially patriotic.  The  man  must 
really  care  for  that  soil  at  heart. 
Mixed  with  this,  in  the  French 
particularly,  is  a  sense  of  eternal 
thrift — thrift  beyond  the  survival 
of  the  individual  to  the  survival  of 
the  race. 

"In  Europe."  Remington 
Schuyler  writes  in  a  letter,  '  each 
little  square  foot  of  soil  is  cher- 
ished and  each  little  twig  and 
every  little  fagot  dropped  from  a 
tree  is  carefully  picked  up  and 
used.  Here  in  America  we  have 
passed  our  days  of  rip-roaring 
national  youth — the  days  when 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  of  virgin  top- 
soil  lay  waiting  for  the  plow 
throughout  entire  territories.  Now 
in  much  of  our  eastern  country, 
blackberries  and  huckleberries  are 
the  only  possible  crops  on  fields 
where  grain  grew  higher  than 
men's  heads.  Our  young  men  of 
tomorrow  must  find  and  invent 
uses  for  much  that  is  today  care- 
lessly thrown  away  as  useless." 

Remington  Schuyler  is  an  art- 
ist. "I  have  camped  and  lived  and 
painted  in  some  43  of  the  States." 
he  writes,  "and  I  still  get  a  tre- 
mendous kick  out  of  America." 
The  new  "flow-line"  or  contour 
cultivation  that  is  spreading  on 
our  farmland  appeals  to  him  as  a 
thing  of  beauty,  as  well  as  a  basic 
method  of  national  defense.  On 
his  rounds  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  which  organization 
he  takes  an  active  interest,  he  has 
been  seeking  out  contoured  farms 
and  painting  them.  Of  one  5.000 
mile  motor  trip  he  writes:  "We 
went  west  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  returned  by  way  of  St. 
Louis.  Our  route  crossed  twenty 
states. 

"We  saw  natural  deserts  in  the 


west  crowding  close  on  the  edges 
of  the  ditched  and  irrigated  lands. 
W  e  saw  man-made  deserts  in  the 
south,  deep  south'  and  middle 
west  crowding  close  on  fine  farm 
lands.  Again  and  again,  we  saw 
contour  farming  and  the  Govern- 
ment educational  agencies  fight- 
ing a  tough  fight  against  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  farming,  and 
farmers  of  the  old  school  whose 
idea  was  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  land  and  give  as 
little  as  possible.  In  some  places 
the  new  school  of  farming  seemed 
to  be  winning,  while  in  other 
parts,  great  fields  had  become  a 
waste  of  gulleys.  ledge  rock  and 
scant  vegetation.  .  .  . 

"At  present,  contour  farming  is 
difficult  in  some  places,  because 
individual  farmers  own  only  a 
strip  of  field  running  up  a  hill. 
My  prediction  is  that  in  the  fu- 
ture every  hill  will  have  all  the 
fences  removed  so  that  the  farm- 
ers as  a  community  will  plow  and 
harrow  and  harvest  their  land  as 
a  group  enterprise  with,  perhaps, 
community-owned  equipment.  I 
look  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  al- 
ready have  learned  co-operation 
and  teamwork,  to  lead  in  this  pro- 
gram of  intensified  conservation, 
just  as  30  years  ago  they  led  in 
the  program  of  hiking  and  camp- 
ing which  millions  follow  today." 

"^^"o  one  who  talks  or  corre- 
'  sponds  with  a  considerable 
number  of  American  farmers 
nowadays  can  fail  to  detect  a 
widespread  restlessness  under 
physical  restrictions  relatively 
new  in  our  history,  a  cramped 
feeling,  a  sense  of  being  denied 
earth-room  and  an  equal  chance. 
Land  hunger  seems  as  keen  as 
ever:  but  relatively  little  reward- 
ing soil  is  easily  accessible. 

Parts  of  the  Nile  Valley  sup- 
port 1.000.  not  as  in  this  country, 
merely  40  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  But  American  standards  are 
keyed  to  a  different  stride  and 
aim.  To  the  peoples  of  old.  or  eld- 
erly lands,  for  centuries  accus- 
tomed to  over-crowding  and  mass 
penury,  the  amount  of  usable 
American  soil  per  capita,  and  the 
degree  of  opportunity  still  open 
to  those  who  want  to  farm  it.  may 
seem  miraculous.  But  recognized 
limits  to  our  soil  supply  are  a  new 
thing  in  the  Lnited  States :  we 
chafe  under  them:  we  fear  and 
dislike  them:  and  there  is  reason 
why  we  should.  For  it  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that 
after  only  a  few  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation, with  a  population  rela- 
tively sparse  in  most  places,  and 
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with  prospect  of  a  stationary  pop 
illation  by  1!)50,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  already  felt  a 
shortage  of  soil. 

It  is  not  yet  a  physical  shortage 
in  terms  of  produce.  As  worn  and 
hurt  as  much  of  it  is.  our  farm 
land  still  produces  in  a  normal 
year  more  than  we  can  eat  or 
wear — or  pay  for — and  find  pay- 
ing markets  abroad.  If  greater 
harvests  seemed  to  pay.  at  the 
moment.  American  soil  could  still 
be  whipped  and  coaxed  to  bring 
them  forth.  Hut  American  soil  has 
always  meant  far  more  than  that 
to  us  and  to  the  world.  It  is  not 
so  much  of  grain  and  meat  that  we 
think  when  that  phrase  "Ameri 
can  soil"  rings  forth,  as  of  a  new 
hope  on  earth;  and  it  was  of  this 
"ultimate  crop"  that  Henry  A. 
Wallace  was  thinking  when  in  a 
recent  address  he  said: 

"This  country  is  older  now.  All 
of  the  good  land  has  been  taken, 
and  much  of  it  has  been  worn 
down.  We  begin  to  feel  some  of 
the  internal  pressures  which  have 
pinched  older  nations  for  many 
centuries ;  and  the  problem  of 
maintaining  and  governing  demo- 
cratically a  land  of  the  free  be- 


comes more  complicated  and  chal- 
lenging. It  is  perhaps  no  chance 
coincidence  that  Share  the  Wealth 
agitations  should  arise  and  spread 
at  this  time,  when  we  have  no 
longer  rich  new  frontiers  to 
scramble  to,  when  we  are  just 
discovering  that  the  United  States 
is  not,  after  all.  to  remain  eter- 
nally a  place  of  inexhaustible  nat- 
ural wealth  and  opportunity. 

"In  no  spread-eagle  sense  of 
the  word,  but  in  plain  truth,  lib 
crty  and  equality  are  a  natural 
growth  of  this  soil.  It'  it  keeps 
wishing  and  wearing  thinner, 
what  of  the  ultimate  crop?  

"Having  played  high,  wide  and 
handsome  with  all  our  resources, 
and  having  in  addition  lost  world 
trade,  we  feci  the  pinch ;  and  an 
increasing  discontent  with  our 
modern  "relief"  equivalents  for  a 
piece  of  land  and  an  equal  chance 
for  everyone,  is  widely  evident.  It 
would  be.  of  course,  a  fanatic 
view  to  lay  all  present  perplexi- 
ties to  lack  of  wise  land  use 
and  conservation.  Our  man-made 
wastelands  are  only  one  symptom, 
for  in  good  times  and  bad,  for  all 
time,  the  soil  is  the  basic  re- 
source." 


EARL  WILLI  A  MS 


Care  of  the  soil  depends  less  upon  education  and  equipment  than 
upon  a  sentiment  that  is  essentially  patriotic 


The  exceptionally  fine  Queen 
Anne  group  sKown  above, 
consists  of  a  Cup  and  Cover 
made  in  London  in  1 705  by 
William  Penstone,  and  four 
Candlesticks  made  in  London 
1  7 1  3- 1  7 1 4  by  M.  Cooper  and 
N.  Lock. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES ,  former/y  of  CRICHTON  &  CO  ,  itd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  1'  H  I  I . ,    19  4) 
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Let  us  answer 
your  questions! 

Are  Rogers  Peet's  finest 
suits  made  of  the  best  materials 
the  world  affords!* 

Is  Rogers  Peet's  designer  a 
genius  in  his  profession? 

Does  Rogers  Peet  really 
put  expert  hand-tailoring  into 
the  unseen  as  well  as  the 
visible  parts  of  their  clothes? 

Yes. 

Even  if  you  think  you're 
hard  to  fit,  Rogers  Peet  (.'/othei 
wuill  change   your  mind. 

NEW  YORK— BOSTON 


Rogers  Peet  Clothes  are  featured  froi 
coast  to  coast  by  quality  stores 


of  parade  that  you  will 
be  thrilled  to  join  over 
Easter!  It's  the  proces- 
sion of  riders,  golfers, 
and  tennis  players  who 
t.  l  regularly  come  to  this 
beautiful  resort  for  the 
holiday.  And  whichever 
happens  to  be  your  lav  or- 
ite  outdoor  sport  you'll  find  facili- 
ties at  The  Greenbrier  to  enjoy  it 
to  the  utmost.  So  fall  in  step  with 
the  others  who  wouldn't  think  of 
missing  a  Spring  trip  to — 

Site  ^re&nhrier 

L.  R.  Johnston,  General  Manager 


THE  WINE  AND  FOOD  SOCIETY  TRIES  NEW 
CHEESES:  AMERICAN-MADE  CHEESE 


Wttfte  Sulphur  Springs  westva. 


The  thirty-fourth  Tasting  of 
The  Wine  and  Food  Society 
of  New  York  held  at  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel  was  a  proud  and 
portentous  affair.  The  ballroom 
and  the  foyer  were  packed  with 
eager  gourmets.  They  had  come 
hurrying  through  the  early  46th 
Street  dusk  with  eager  eyes  and 
twitching  nostrils  to  pay  tribute 
to  cheese  in  general  and  to  Amer- 
ican cheese  in  particular. 

Here  spread  on  ample  tables 
within  the  sacred  confines  of  the 
Ritz  were  exhibited  the  more  or 
less  blonde  perfections  of  the 
cheese  makers  of  our  own  native 
land.  The  various  and  sundry 
aromas  blended,  and  went  drift- 
ing out  into  the  twilight  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  up  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  hostelry,  probably 
bringing  to  rich  old  ladies  with 
rapidly  hardening  arteries,  no- 
tions and  memories  of  les  temps 
per  dues. 

I  felt  a  glow  of  perhaps  chau- 
vinistic pride  as  I  entered  the 
sacred  portals.  Cheese  speaks  a 
universal  language  and  wherever 
upon  earth  the  udders  and  teats 
of  mammals  have  produced  a  sur- 
plus of  milk,  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  dealt  with  that  surplus  to 
make  cheese.  Goats  and  ewes,  and 
cows,  and  asses  and  mares,  camels 
and  perhaps  even  the  aphis,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  milch  cow  to  the 
ant.  have  made  their  humble  but 
none  the  less  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  this  high  business. 

I  am  even  told  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Burdett  and  Mrs.  Sheila 
Hibben  that  in  the  town  of  Istri. 
near  Naples,  there  is  a  cheese 
called  Mozzarella  made  from 
buffalo's  milk.  This  sounds  a  bit 
startling  to  Americans,  who  are 
used  to  thinking  of  the  bison  as 
the  buffalo  which  it  is  not  at  all. 

There  are  about  seventeen  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  cheese.  Accord- 
ing to  Doane  if  you  take  the  most 
common  names  for  these  varieties, 
you  would  find  yourself  with 
Brick.  Cacciocavallo.  Camembert, 
Cheddar.  Cottage.  Cream.  Edam. 
:  Emmcnthaler.  Gorgonzola.  Gouda. 
Hand.  Limburger,  Neufchatel. 
Parmesan.  Peeorino.  Romano, 
Sapsago,  and  Trappist. 

There   is    also   a  gastronomic 
monstrosity    of   American  origin 
called   loaf   or   processed  cheese 
I  where  the  benign  miracle  of  the 
!  ripening  and  ageing  of  the  cheese 
has  been  arrested  by  some  devil- 
ish method  of  cooking  and  sterili- 
zation and  the  finer  qualities  that 
make  a  real  cheese  a  work  of  art 
|  are  killed  off  in  their  early  youth. 
The  result  is  a  rubberv  mess  fit 


only,  to  my  mind,  for  service  at 
an  April  Fool's  Day  dinner 
where  viands  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  but  little  else.  The 
quality  of  a  table,  either  public 
or  private,  can  invariably  be  told 
by  the  cheese  that  is  served,  if 
cheese  is  served  at  all.  And  you 
will  never  find  a  processed  cheese 
in  any  home,  hostelry  or  restau- 
rant where  the  accent  is  placed  on 
fine  food. 

I  have  one  other  aversion  that 
I  may  just  as  well  aver  now  as 
any  other  time  and  that  is  sage 
cheese.  Sage  is  a  noble  herb.  Its 
tang  belongs  indubitably  in  a  sau- 
sage, and  in  the  stuffing  of  a  tur- 
key. My  grandmother  used  to 
claim  great  benefits  from  sage  tea. 
but  in  cheese,  never.  I  would 
just  as  soon  sprinkle  chopped 
chives  on  a  crepe  suzetie  or  gar- 
nish a  Persian  melon  with  fried 
onions.  I'll  admit  that  the  green 
of  the  sage  interspersed  through 
the  creamy  whiteness  of  the 
cheddar  gives  one  a  fleeting  notion 
of  a  bleu  or  a  Roquefort,  but  the 
notion  is  very  fleeting. 

Each  one  of  the  basic  cheeses 
has  a  score  or  two  of  names, 
mostly  local.  The  processes  vary 
to  a  degree  and  the  skill  of  the 
maker  varies  infinitely.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  you 
eat  a  Trappist,  a  Port  du  Saint, 
or  an  Oka,  if  the  same  amount 
of  care  went  into  the  making  of 
each. 

My  old  friend,  Sir  John  Squire, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
a  well  made  cheddar  from  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  is  as  fine  a  concoction  as 
anything  that  ever  came  from 
Cheddar  Gorge.  I  know  that  our 
British  cousins  are  a  bit  snooty 
about  American  Cheddar.  Well, 
let  them  be.  They  grow  our  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes,  and  "maize," 
and  they  would  gladly  grow  our 
tobacco  too  if  their  climate  would 
permit. 

As  I  remarked  above,  cheese 
speaks  an  international  language, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  American 
cheese  makers  have  heard  words 
from  afar,  have  given  heed  and 
that  now  we  can  make  our  own 
Brie,  and  Camembert.  Asiago,  and 
Provolone.  regardless  of  what- 
ever rumpus  may  be  current  in 
Europe. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  the  cheeses 
served  to  the  Wine  and  Food  So- 
ciety members.  They  were  fine 
examples  of  their  kind  and  I  trust 
that  another  year  may  bring  other 
varieties. 

Camembert  and  Sierra  Circle  X 
made    bv    the     Novato  French 
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Cheese  Co.  at  Novato,  Calif.  This 
small  town  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
fine  dairy  country  surrounded  by 
salt  marshes  which  are  so  favor- 
able for  the  production  of  rich 
milk  and  cream. 

Kolb'sBrie  and  Kolb's  Camem- 
bert  are  made  of  choice  milk  in  a 
beautiful  plant  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois. The  production  is  limited  to 
assure  strictly  fine  quality. 

Old  Cheddar.  This  is  a  ground 
cheese  and,  at  room  temperature, 
is  ready  for  spreading.  It  is  made 
and  blended  from  carefully  se- 
lected aged  cheeses  by  Swift  & 
Company. 

Vintage  Cheese.  This  cheese  is 
made  by  Swift  &  Company.  A 
committee  of  three  cheese  experts 
selects  cheeses  of  vintages  of  one 
year  or  more  to  arrive  at  this 
cheese.  It  has  a  distinctive  tangy 
flavor  and  good  body. 

"Nauvoo"  Brand  Blue  Cheese, 
made  in  Nauvoo,  111. 

"Maybud"  Brand  Baby  Gouda, 
made  in  Mayville,  Wis. 

"Purity"  Brand  Mel-O-Pure, 
made  in  Mayville,  Wis. 

"Orsini"  Brand  Italian  Style 
Provolone,  made  in  Wisconsin. 

"Orsini"  Brand  Italian  Style 
Romano,  made  in  Baltic,  Mich. 

"Stella"  Brand  Italian  Style 
Asiago,  made  in  Cumberland, 
Wis. 

Melodee  Cheese,  made  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Norwegian  Style  Gjetost.  This 
Norwegian  type  is  a  whey  cheese 
made  from  goat's  milk  and  cow's 
milk  and  cream  in  Campbell,  New 
York  State. 

New  York  State  Sage.  A  well- 
known  New  England  cheese  made 
according  to  the  finest  New  Eng- 
land tradition. 

Tilamook  Cheese.  A  native  of 
Oregon.  Cheddar  style  with  a 
slightly  snappy  flavor. 

California  Cheddar.  Made  by 
the  students  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  Branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


Mexican  Jack.  The  same  type 
as  Monterey  Jack,  but  creamier  in 
texture  and  finer  in  flavor.  This 
cheese  is  made  on  the  Mexican 
border  of  the  State  of  California. 

Helitra  Good  Brand  Cheese.  A 
properly  cured  New  York  washed 
curd  cheese.  Made  in  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  and  although  never  adver- 
tised, it  goes  Coast-to-Coast  to 
connoisseurs  of  fine  foods. 

Rindless  Swiss  Cheese  and 
landless  American  Cheddar.  Cel- 
lar Cured  Swiss  and  choice  aged 
American  Cheddar  obtained  in  as 
small  as  one  pound  packages,  no 
rind,  no  waste,  with  all  the  na- 
tural goodness  sealed  within. 
Made  by  Madison  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Madison,  Wis. 

Genuine  Coon  Cheese.  A  Kraft 
Cheese,  American  Cheddar-type 
made  in  New  York  State.  Low  in 
moisture  and  high  in  butterfat. 
Cured  under  special  conditions  of 
humidity  and  temperature  control 
which  develops  a  particular  tang 
and  full  flavor. 

'  Natural  American  Cheese.  The 
wide  stretches  of  Wisconsin  pas- 
tures, its  rolling  hills,  pure  water 
supply  and  ideal  climate  attract- 
ed cheesemakers  in  the  early  days. 
This  cheese  is  "Wisconsin  State 
Brand,"  carefully  selected  by 
state  graders  for  its  texture,  fine 
flavor  and  goodness.  It  was  made 
during  the  month  of  May,  1940, 
and  comes  from  the  Wisconsin 
Natural  Cheese  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Delico  Brie.  This  is  a  French 
Type  cheese  made  by  the  Kolb- 
Lena  Cheese  Company  in  Lena, 
111.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  cheeses 
of  America,  to  be  enjoyed  just  as 
the  original  Brie  from  France. 

Chantelle.  A  Kraft  Cheese.  A 
type  of  soft  cheese  best  described 
as  being  "between  Camembert 
and  Brie  type,"  made  in  111. 

Wisconsin  Swiss  Cheese.  From 
the  "Little  Switzerland  of 
America"  comes  this  cheese  of 
fine  quality.    By  careful  super- 


FREE-LANCE 


An  American  Swiss  cheese  bares  its  soul ;  many  fine  "foreign' 
cheeses  are  now  being  made  in  this  country 


GILBEYS  GIN 

THE  "INTERNATIONAL  GIN"  DISTILLED  BY  GILBEY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  WELL  AS  IN  ENGLAND,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CANADA 


National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y.— 90  Proof —  Distilled  from  100%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
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THE    SYMBOL  OF 

•ROYAL- 
DOULTON 


THE  CASTLEFORD 


CUDE  CRAY  MARE 


THE  SHERBORNE 


Royal  Doulton  products  include 
tablewares  in  many  patterns — in 
brilliant,  durable  Bone  China — in 
Earthenware,  with  warm,  imperish- 
able underglaze  colorings.  Also 
figurines,  animal  subjects,  minia- 
tures and  incidental  pieces  in  wide 
variety.  All  bear  the  same  famous 
symbol — the  mark  of  an  heirloom 
of  tomorrow. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Royal  Doulton  dealer. 
Enclose  10c  if  you  would  like  to 
have  a  fully  illustrated  booklet — 
including  correct  table  services. 


Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 

COR  PORATION 

Sole  American  Agents 

212  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


vision  throughout  the  entire  mak- 
ing, selecting,  and  ageing  pro- 
cess, it  has  been  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  flavor  and  texture  that  is 


all  that  can  be  desired  in  Swiss 
Cheese.    It  is  from  the  Cheese  , 
Producers  Marketing  Association.  ' 
Monroe.  Wis. 


THE  PRODUCERS  OF 


AMERICAN  FEDERAL 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


capitol  at  Richmond.  Va..  the 
University  of  Charlottesville,  and 
many  private  homes.  His  ideas 
were  gleaned  at  the  source,  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  Acropolis 
in  Greece  and  the  remaining  arch- 
itectural wonders  of  Rome. 

Few  indeed  were  the  modern 
buildings  in  France  or  England 
that  lent  him  inspiration  (for  few 
existed  at  that  time).  The  char- 
acteristic temple  form  was  not 
used  in  England  before  1S30,.  and 
Jefferson's  capitol  in  Virginia  was 
twelve  years  ahead  of  the  Made- 
leine in  Paris,  the  first  French 
example  of  this  temple  design. 
Hence  the  American  Federal 
style,  instead  of  being  a  mere  fol- 
lower of  French  and  English 
classicism,  was  also  a  contempo- 
rary and  a  leader. 

Bulfinch  is  another  great  name 
of  the  period.  He  was  self-taught 
and  his  designs  were  more  deli- 
cate and  refined  and  lacked  the 
monumental  heaviness  you  notice 
immediately  in  Jefferson  build- 
ings. He  was  one  of  the  few  orig- 
inators, and,  rather  than  follow 
builders  handbooks,  drew  out  his 
own  original  ideas  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  Classic  style. 

Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem  was 
a  follower  of  Bulfinch.  He  is 
noted  chiefly  for  his  superb 
carved  ornament.  He  designed 
many  beautiful  houses,  and  much 
interior  woodwork,  and  many 
mantelpieces.  His  carving  talent 
even  extended  to  ornament  on 
furniture  and  a  good  number  of 
very  fine  pieces  are  attributed  to 
him. 

Asher  Benjamin  was  another 
great  Salem  architect.  His  books. 
"  The  Builder's  Companion,"  of 
1S06.  and  "The  Complete  System 
of  Architecture,"  as  well  as  the 
"Practical  House  Carpenter" 
were  widely  used  by  builders 
throughout  the  land,  and  did 
much  to  spread  the  Federal  style. 

Each  large  city  seemed  to  pro- 
duce great  architects,  such  as  the 
Irishman.  James  Hoban  of 
Charleston,  the  remarkable  Gal- 
liers  of  New  Orleans,  also  Irish 
and  steeped  in  the  Classic  tradi- 
tion. William  Jay  of  Bath.  Eng- 
land, who  built  a  number  of  very 
fine  homes  in  Savannah.  Ga..  and 
so  on. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Classic 
furniture  was  in  great  demand. 
No  other  style  of  furniture  fitted 
all  those  beautiful  Classic  man- 
sions quite  so  well.  And  this  is  a 
point  that  could  be  followed  more 
closely  today.  For  all  too  often 
you  find  pseudo  Italian  and  Span- 
ish Renaissance,  mediocre  early 
American,  Georgian,  or  worse,  in 
fine  old  Classic  homes  where  only 
Federal  furniture  or  its  contem- 


poraries Biedermeier.  Empire  or 
Regency  should  be. 

Of  all  the  makers  of  Federal 
furniture  Duncan  Phyfe  is  of 
course  the  greatest.  He  began 
making  furniture  as  early  as 
1790.  His  first  pieces  were  Adam 
and  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  in 
feeling  and  had  little  originality. 
Later,  however,  he  created  much 
furniture  that  is  almost  entirely 
original  and  is  purely  Director  c 
in  flavor.  His  favorite  motifs  and 
ones  by  which  we  may  recognize 
his  pieces  are:  the  lyre,  water 
leaves,  an  original  adaptation  of 
the  acanthus  leaf,  the  dog  foot, 
reeding,  the  eagle,  the  swag,  thun- 
derbolts held  by  a  bowknot.  tas- 
sels, the  lion  mask  and  foot,  the 
cornucopia,  the  acorn  and  leaves, 
the  plume,  wheat,  and  numerous 
brass  Empire  ornaments  from 
France. 

Phyfe  had  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  witli  the  help  of  Scotch 
thrift  and  business  sense  became 
wealthy.  His  customers  sound 
like  a  roster  of  the  great  families 
of  the  period,  families  of  wealth 
in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
Astor.  Clinton.  Livingston.  Mar- 
shall. Gaston.  Foote  and  so  on. 

I have  seen  examples  of  his 
work  all  through  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  West,  the  Middle 
South,  and  the  Deep  South.  He 
even  received  an  order  for  a  four 
poster  bed  from  Henri  Chris- 
tophe.  the  Black  Emperor  of 
Haiti  in  1815.  which  shows  how 
far  away  his  fame  as  a  great 
cabinet-maker  must  have  traveled. 

Phyfe  had  many  contempora- 
ries in  the  Federal  style,  and  most 
of  them  did  very  fine  things  in- 
deed, for  from  about  1S00  to 
1S25  seemed  to  be  a  golden  age 
in  furniture.  There  were,  in  New 
York  alone,  the  distinguished 
French  emigre.  Charles  Houore 
Lannuier.  John  Gruez.  John 
Banks.  John  Budd.  John  Sey- 
mour. Elisha  Learnard.  Michael 
Allison:  in  Salem,  the  great 
Samuel  Mclntire.  John  Hook, 
and  Edmund  Johnson,  and  in 
Boston  John  Seymour  and  Son, 
and  Henry  Connelly.  There 
were  many  more  in  other  cities, 
but  space  doesn't  permit  listing 
them. 

In  the  Deep  South  you  rind  a 
heavier  type  of  Classic  Revival 
furniture,  grander  in  scale  and 
made  expressly  for  the  great 
rooms  of  the  plantation  homes. 
Unfortunately,  records  are  very 
scarce  concerning  the  really  tine 
cabinet-makers  that  flourished 
there.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  much  of  the  furniture  was 
designed  by  local  architects  and 
designers  and  made  bv  slave  labor 


PRESENT 

TWO  FINE  AMERICAN 


The  fine  reputation  of  Great 
Western  American  Vermouth  is 
increasing,  .  .  .  and  its  preference 
is  due  to  its  consistently  superior 
quality.  Specify  Great  Western" 
when  order- 
ing cocktails 
as  well  as 
when  select- 
ing Vermouth 
for  home  use. 
Made  in  the 
81  -  year  .  old 
cellars  of  The 
Pleasant 
Valley  Wine 
Co.,  Rheims. 
N.  Y. 


April  12 

SERT  ROOM 

Informal  After  Easter 
X3\ier  CUG  AT  and  His  Orchestra 

ROSARIO  ANTONIO 

MIGUELTTO  VALUES 
EVELYN  TYNER 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


FISHING  PERFECTION 

Experts  the  world  over  agree  that 
no  finer  rods  can  be  made  than 
those  which  bear  the  proud  name 
of  THOMAS.  Custom  built  to  indi- 
vidual specifications,  or  furnished 
from  stock  for  quick  delivery, 
there's  a  Thomas  Rod  to  exactly 
—     ,  suit  your  needs. 

You'll  find  the  Thomas  Catalog 
most  inleieiling,  and  instructive 
— why  not  write  for  a  copy? 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY 

BOX   6+    -    BANGOR.  MAINE 

THOMAS?/ 

FISHINGAc5«£ 
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just   as   were   the   great  homes. 

Many  of  the  pieces  retained  an 
admirable  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  design  as  late  as  18t0.  They 
were  important  in  design  rather 
than  ponderous,  and  were  never 
gross  or  overpowering  in  the 
rooms  for  which  they  were  made. 
Mallard  in  New  Orleans  is  the 
best  remembered  name.  He  made 
both  Classic  Revival  furniture 
and  early  V ictoriau .  when  furni- 
ture began  to  show  the  curves  of 
the  Romantic  style,  and  orna- 
ments such  as  doves,  roses, 
clasped  hands,  lovers  knots,  etc. 

In  using  federal  furniture  in 
country  homes,  the  effect  is  usu- 
ally more  liveable  if  chintz  and 
cheerful  colored  cotton  and  wool 
fabrics  are  chosen  rather  than  too 


any  principally  needs  lightening. 
I  have  found  shades  of  green  and 
blue  and  clear  Empire  yellow  and 
cream  as  excellent  color  foils  for 
the  rich  reddish  brown  of  the  old 
finishes.  It  is  deadly  to  try  and 
display  dark  mahogany  furniture 
against  very  dark  carpets  and 
somber  walls.  If  you  Favor  darker 
colors  let  them  be  full  and  rich 
and  vibrant  in  color  and  never 
grayed  for  federal  furniture.  The 
Federal  style  is  perfect,  of  course, 
against  the  scenic  and  patterned 
papers  of  the  Classic  Revival 
period. 

In  conclusion,  federal  furni- 
ture is  well  worth  any  one's  time 
and  trouble,  for  like  the  Regency 
style  it  expresses  the  best  virtues 
\e  oldest  and  most  respected 


many  silks  and  damasks.  The  nen  ,  ie  in  the  world,  the  Classic  of 
furniture   being  of   dark   mabojz -  -  | (a  ncient  Greece  and  Rome. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  GARDEN 


(Continued  from  page  27 ) 


formal.  The  secret  gardens  give 
the  opportunit)'  for  intimacy,  for 
color,  and  in  some  places,  for  in- 
formal planting.  Paths  lead  from 
the  main  garden  through  gates  in 
the  wall  to  more  and  more  gar- 
dens. 

From  a  small  spring  bowl 
garden1  you  enter  a  long  winding 
walk  with  all  sorts  of  spring 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
innumerable  bulbs.  Narcissus, 
Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths.  Vir- 
ginia Blue-bells,  and  oh,  such  Tu- 
lips !  Every  variety,  size  and 
shape,  and  grouped  with  an  eye 
to  heavenly  color  combinations. 

When  you  leave  this  spring 
garden  you  come  across  a  woods 
garden  carpeted  with  Periwinkle. 
Then  you  go  on  to  a  circular  gar- 
den with  nothing  but  Peonies  and 
hybrid  French  Lilacs,  and  a  big 
Apple  tree  in  the  center.  (Think 
that  one  over  a  bit!) 

Now  don't  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  you  are  finished  with 
"Woodside's"  gardens.  No,  in- 
deed. On  we  go  and  look  through 
a  vista  of  pink  Dogwoods  to  a 
pond.  The  banks  are  planted  with 
lush  spring  blooming  plants,  and 
the  pond  boasts  a  pair  of  stylish 
swans  who  always  seem  to  oblige 
by  drifting  to  and  fro  to  complete 
the  picture. 

Then  there  is  an  enchanting 
long  narrow  walk,  under  trees, 
planted  with  spring  flowers,  and 
still  another  garden  — ■  a  sunny 
surprise  sort  of  garden — with 
every  gay  spring  and  summer 
flower  in  the  world  all  blooming 
at  once.  And  I  could  go  on  even 
to  more  gardens,  but  you  will  be- 
come incredulous  I  fear,  and  it  is 
time  to  return  to  the  house. 

The  rooms  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  as  you  cannot  see 
around  the  corners  it  would  only 
be  an  aggravation  if  I  told  you 
of  all  the  charming  things  you  are 
missing ! 

The  dining  room  is  flooded  with 


1  See  COUNTRY  LIFE,  September, 
1940. 


sunshine  from  three  windows  fac- 
ing the  East  and  two  the  South. 
The  photograph  shows  the  Queen 
Anne  dining  room  table  and 
chairs,  and  the  beautiful  Lowe- 
stoft on  the  sideboards.  I  regret 
that  the  marine  paintings  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  small  sitting  room  is  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  rooms  I 
have  ever  known.  It  also  is  flooded 
with  sunshine;  and  I  have  never 
entered  it,  either  in  summer  or 
winter,  when  it  was  not  gay  with 
flowers,  and  the  round  table  piled 
high  with  all  the  latest  and  most 
interesting  books.  The  general 
color  scheme  is  green  and  yellow, 
but  everything  is  so  mellow  and 
un-stereotyped  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  proscribed  plan. 
Many  of  the  treasures  found  in 
China  grace  this  little  room. 
There  are  three  small  exquisite 
jade  priestesses  and  some  fine 
mirrors  and  plaques.  The  cool 
tranquil  painting  of  Venice  over 
the  sofa  is  by  Favia. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  small 
yellow  lacquered  room.  This  has 
a  history.  The  panels  were  paint- 
ed in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a 
Chinese  artist  for  a  house  in  Eng- 
land where  it  remained  until  the 
last  war  when  it  was  sold  to  a 
German  in  Berlin.  Later  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Adolph 
Loewi  who  found  a  lovely  setting 
for  it  in  an  old  Venetian  Pallazzo. 
Here  Mrs.  Tobin  found  it  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

Now  they  are  installed  in  this 
little  room,  and  with  true  Oriental 
calm  and  sophistication  seem  to  be 
entirely  at  home,  masters  of  the 
situation,  in  their  new  surround- 
ings. Sometimes  I  have  felt  slight- 
ly embarrassed  playing  bridge  in 
that  room  under  the  superior 
scrutiny  of  those  little  figures. 
They  probably  played  bridge  a 
few  thousand  years  ago — -prob- 
ably invented  the  game — and  now 
look  down  with  scorn  on  the  bun- 
gling efforts  of  us  modern  Occi- 
dentals ! 


I  was  all  in... bill  the  Major's  33  lot 

&\  forms/ 
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Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  has  something  you  enjoy 
in  no  other  beer:  a  BLEND  of  33  fine  brews 
to  make  one  single  glass!  As  in  the  finest  coffee 
and  champagne,  it's  this  expert  blending  that 
gives  Blue  Ribbon  its  smoother,  tastier,  un- 
varying goodness.  Today— treat  yourself  to  a 
cool,  foaming  glass  — and  prove  it! 

Enjoy  it  in  full  or  club  size  bottles,  handy  cans, 
and  on  draft  at  better  places  everywhere. 


Copyright  1941.  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 

33  Fine  Brews  Blended 

to  Make  ONE  Great  Beer 

IT'S  SMOOTHER  .  .  .  IT'S  TASTIER  ...  IT  NEVER  VARIES! 
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FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


MICHIGAN  WHITE  CEDAR  PICKET— 

Replaces  imported  French  Picket,  which 
can  no  longer  be  obtained.  Serves  the 
same  purposes  as  the  French  fence.  Sev- 
eral heights.    Low  price. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— A  practical  fence, 
available  in  split  Chestnut — lasting  10-15 
yeais,  or  in  all-Redwood — lasting  20-30 
years.  This  fence  is  easily  erected.  Low 
in  price. 


r 


POST  8i  RAIL— Selective  hand-split  Chest- 
nut— lasting  20  years.  Available  in  3  or 
4  rail  types.  A  strong,  beautiful,  all-pur- 
pose fence — reasonably  priced. 


"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES— Self- 
locking  and  self  closing  —  easily  operated 
from  horseback.  Made  of  California  Red- 
wood to  last  20  years.    Widths  4   to  12 

feet. 


Rusticraft's  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every 
fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected  timber  is  used.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy,  while  prices  are  low.  Gates  to  match  each  type 
fence.  Prompt  delivery.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
prices. 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER        EST.  1918 
2   King   Rd.,   Malvern,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden 
Imported  French  Picket       English  Hurdle 
Post  and  Rail                   Farm  Gates 

Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
"E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gate* 
"E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gatet 

For  $198 

You  Can  Have 
This  English  Orlyt  Greenhouse 

Other  Sizes  and  Prices  from  $89  to  $379 
(Prices  Slightly  Higher  In  Canada) 


THIS  $198  one  is  13  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  6  in. 
long.  Made  of  2^2  ft.  sec- 
tions which  are  easily  assem- 
bled by  bolts  and  screws.  Any 
handy  man  can  put  it  up.  Easy 
to  take  down  for  moving 
about  grounds  or  from  rented 
property.  No  putty  glazing. 
No  cutting  of  glass.  All  ma- 
terial ready  for  assembling. 

Available  with  ample  side  and 
roof  ventilation  for  the  warm- 


est of  weather.  Can  be  put 
up  with  or  without  a  founda- 
tion. Can  be  heated  easily 
and  inexpensively.  Can  be 
equipped  with  Automatic 
Ventilation  and  for  Soil-less 
Culture. 

Guaranteed  for  one  year 
against  damage  by  wind  or 
hail  storms.  Can  make  prompt 
delivery.  Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Convenient  Terms.  Send  for 
fullv  illustrated  catalog  A-O. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Company 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines.  111. 


EVERYONE  LOVES  PRIMROSES  AND  NEARLY 
EVERYONE  CAN  RAISE  THEM 


Spring  and  Primroses !  I  do  not 
wish  to  sound  sentimental, 
but  who  does  not  feel  a  little 
shiver  of  excitement  over  those 
two  words  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because 
both  words  have  the  thrill  of  being 
symbolic.  Surely  the  word 
*spring"  has;  nobody  will  quar- 
rel with  that !  W| 

I  also  believe  Primroses  are 
symbols  of  many  attributes  we 
mortals  love  pretty  dearly.  They, 
(Primroses,  not  mortals.)  have 
energy  and  courage  in  defying 
cold  and  discomfort,  and  in  get- 
ting about  so  early  in  the  season. 
They  have  gaiety,  gentleness, 
beauty,  and  steadfastness.  A  very 
creditable  list  of  qualities  don't 
you  think?  So  creditable,  that  I 
believe  they  deserve  an  article  all 
of  their  own.  I  have  often  men- 
tioned Primroses  in  previous  ar- 
ticles, but  have  always  lacked 
space  to  do  them  justice,  or  give 
sufficient  information  about  their 
whys  and  wherefores. 

Primula   is   the   familv  name. 


They  are  a  fairly  large  family, 
but  not  overwhelmingly  so.  I  shall 
only  dwell  on  a  few  of  the  impor- 
tant varieties  of  hardy  Primroses. 
First  the  true  English  Primrose, 
or  Primula  vulgaris,  (such  an  un- 
fortunate name  for  anything  so  re- 
fined!). I  must  take  my  readers 
into  my  confidence  about  this  va- 
riety as  it  hts  oavsed  me  per- 
plexity and  annoyance. 

In  my  mind,  also  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  nurserymen,  Pri- 
mula vulgaris  means  only  the  true 
English  Primrose,  which  is  pale 
yellow,  and  pale  yellow  only. 
Often  in  planting  a  woodland 
place,  my  scheme  called  for  that 
particular  variety,  and  having  ex- 
plained this  to  the  nurseryman, 
the  Primroses  appeared  in  all  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable 
shades.  Very  lovely,  but  not  what 
I  wanted.  Then  I  was  told  that 
I  ordered  vulgaris  and  that  these 
plants  were  the  result  of  the  fin- 
est mixed  vulgaris  seed,  and  far 
handsomer  than  the   old  yellow 


Toronto,  Canada  )6 


GOTTSCHO  PHOTOS 

Primroses  bordering  a  uoodland  pond;  everyone  may  not  have  a 
pond  but  everyone  may  have  Primroses 
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kind;  so  there  I  was  just  where 
I  started  ! 

So  watch  your  step  if  you  want 
that  dear  "despised"  little  old 
variety.  In  buying  plants,  it  is 
often  expedient  to  wait  until  the 
first  blossom  shows  color.  They 
transplant  without  any  difficulty . 
and  then  you  will  not  he  fooled. 
When  buying  seeds,  if  you  want 
the  true  Primrose  color,  get  the 
"Vulgaris  pale  yellow"  and  plant 
them  in  separate  flats.  (Then 
(>r  i|lt.'#^yon't  turn  out  mustard!) 
For  ffo  e  sophisticated  shades  go 
into  the  Bunch  Primrose  type,  or 
Primula  polyanthus. 

They  are  grand  little  plants 
and  have  a  lovely  color  range. 
Both  the  vulgaris  and  polyanthus 
bloom  very  early  in  the  spring. 
They  "love  to  dabble  their  wee 
toes  in  the  water"  an  old  Scotch- 
man once  said  to  me,  but  they 
will  thrive  anyway  if  you  give 
them  rich  light  soil  mixed  with 
rotted  manure  and  humus  or  fine 
peat  moss.  Plant  them  in  partial 
shade.  They  cannot  "take"  full 
sun  all  da}- ;  it  flattens  them  out. 

After  the  plants  have  flowered 
their  second  season  and  you  see 
they  are  getting  too  thick,  divide 
them  immediately  after  they  have 
finished  blooming.  You  can  make 
two  or  three  little  plants  out  of 
one  old  one.  If  you  have  a  pre- 
selected spot  to  put  these  in,  do  so 
immediately,  or  else  plant  them  in 
rows  in  a  shaded  seed  bed  and 
keep  them  water.ed  for  a  week  or 
two.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  put 
them  in  their  permanent  home. 

The  photograph,  showing 
masses  of  these  small  Prim- 
roses bordering  a  path  along  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  is  surely  an  en- 
trancing affair.  Remember,  every- 
one may  not  have  a  pond,  but 
everyone  can  have  masses  of  Prim- 
roses. 

The  second  photograph  shows 
the  later  blooming  tall  variety, 
called  Primula  japonica.  They 
have  an  amusing  way  of  growing. 
They  start  blooming  when  their 
stems  are  fairly  short,  and  then 
they  get  taller  and  taller,  fuller 
and  fuller,  lovelier  and  lovelier. 
Their  colors  range  from  a  pale 
flesh  pink  to  deep  rose  and  red. 
They  require  partial  shade,  and 
they  demand  "wet  toes".  They 
must  therefore  be  planted  in 
either  a  boggy  place,  or  a  place 
kept  moist  and  damp  artificially. 

When  you  give  them  their 
natural  habitat,  they  will  thrive 
and  seed  themselves  like  wild-fire. 
Actually  hundreds  of  tiny  plants 
spring  up  all  over,  so  all  you 
have  to  do  to  extend  your  garden 
is  to  transplant  these  babies  else- 
where. If  you  have  the  correct 
situation   and   are   successful  in 


"Primula   Japonica"   is   a  later- 
blooming  taller  variety 

getting  P.  japonica  established, 
you  will  have  something  extra 
special  in  beauty ;  and  their 
blooming  season  is  very  generous. 

Another  hardy  primula  is  cash- 
miriana.  It  is  not  as  lovely  as  the 
others  I  have  mentioned,  but  I 
have  grown  very  attached  to  it 
because  it  appears  so  early  in  the 
spring — sometimes  when  there  is 
still  snow  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
nice  color,  bluish  lavender,  has 
globular  heads,  and  when  it  starts 
to  flower  these  heads  are  almost 
on  the  ground.  Then  the  stems 
start  pushing  up  until  they  are 
six  or  eight  inches  tall,  and  the 
flowers  look  gay  and  charming. 
The  stems  have  rather  a  naked 
look,  so  always  plant  the  P.  cash- 
miriana  close  to  another  early 
flowering  plant  like  Forget-me- 
nots,  or  Phlox  divaricata. 

It  is  a  bit  tricky  to  start  Pri- 
mulas from  seed,  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely worth  doing.  They  are 
difficult  and  slow  to  get  germin- 
ated. To  hurry  them  along  a 
"freezing"  process  is  in  order. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this. 
If  you  wish  to  start  seeds  this 
spring,  open  a  package,  and  mix 
the  seeds  with  a  little  pulverized 
dry  peat  moss.  Put  contents  in  a 
glass  jar  or  bottle  with  a  tight 
cover,  and  put  in  an  ice  box  for 
two  weeks.  Then  plant  seeds 
(and  peat)  in  a  flat,  and  follow 
the  general  directions  for  grow- 
ing seeds  advised  by  the  March 
1941  issue  of  Country  Life. 

Another  method  is  to  plant 
seeds  in  a  flat  in  late  autumn, 
water  thoroughly  once  with  fine 
spray,  then  place  flat  in  the  cold- 
est position  you  can  find.  On  the 
north  side  of  a  house  or  wall  for 
example,  and  let  the  poor  seeds 
get  frozen  "good  and  plenty"! 
In  early  March  bring  the  flat  into 
a  hotbed  or  sunny  window.  When 
the  soil  thaws  out,  start  watering 
gently  and  the  seeds  should  soon 


Wonderful  New  Book 

Illustrated  With 
61  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Cg;  HIS  FASCINATING  NEW  ART  need 
no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  you!  Here 
at  last  is  your  perfect  instructor  in  making 
gorgeous  flower  arrangements  such  as  you 
have  admired  among  flower  show  prize  win- 
ners. Heretofore  you  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  get  that  professional  touch  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  lovely  flower  arrangement  from 
an  amateurish  looking  "vase  of  flowers." 
Here  is  the  complete  guide  you  need,  done  in 
ALL  THE  MARVELOUS  COLORS  OF 
THE  FLOWERS  THEMSELVES. 
Yes,  61  remarkable  flower  arrangements  en- 
tered in  The  International  Flower  Show  and 
other  famous  exhibits  have  been  preserved 
through  the  new  science  of  COLOR  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, faithful  in  all  their  tones, 
shades,  and  tints,  by  F.  W.  CASSEBEER, 
outstanding  flower  photographer.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  collection  been  made  and  put 
into  one  volume  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  modern  flower  arrangement. 

By  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 
and  E.  C.  GRAYSON 


y  '        DOZENS  OF 
DIAGRAMS  MAKE 
EVERY  STEP  EASY 


These  two  famous  horticultural  experts  are 
the    leading    authorities    on    flower  display 

today.  Their  former  book,  "Flower  Arrangement,"  has  been  the  accepted  leading  guide 
in  the  art.  Now  they  have  written  an  entirely  new,  up-to-date  text  and  have  added  the 
brilliant  feature  of  illustrations  in  full  natural  colors.  For  the  first  time  you  can  under- 
stand the  grouping  of  flowers  for  color  as  well  as  for  design.    If  you  are  a  garden  club 

member,  if  you  enter  exhibits  in  flower  shows, 
or  if  you  just  want  to  make  sure  that  your 
flower  arrangements  in  your  home  don't  date 
you,  get  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT  IS 
COLOR  today. 

EXAMINE  IT 
7  Days  FREE 

Only  $2.95  On  Easy  Terms 
li  You  Keep  It 

If  you  were  to  take  a  course  in  flower  arrangement 
from  such  experts  as  Rockwell  and  Grayson  you'd 
have  to  pay  many  times  the  low  price  at  which  we 
are  offering  their  new  book  now.  With  its  237  pages, 
bound  in  golden  color  library  cloth  with  two  tone 
stamping,  dozens  of  helpful  diagrams  and  61  invalu- 
able color  photographs,  it  is  an  expensive  book  to 
print.  Yet  you  need  make  a  first  payment  of  only 
$1.00,  then  $1.00  a  month  until  the  low  price  of 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  is  paid.  SEND 
NO  MONEY — we'll  send  the  book  for  you  to 
EXAMINE  7  DAYS  FREE  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
But  mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Dept.  1 144,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Copvrfght  1941  by  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co. 


FREE  EXAMINATION— SEND  NO  MONEY 

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Dept.  1144,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  examine,  without  obligation  or  expense,  one  copy  of  Flower  Arrange- 
ment in  COLOR,  by  Rockwell,  Grayson,  and  Cassebeer.  Please  ship  it,  fully 
prepaid  for  one  week's  examination.  I  may  return  the  book  within  one  week 
and  owe  nothing.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  send  $1.00  as  my  first  payment,  and  I  will 
send  $1.00  each  month  until  only  $2.95   (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  is  paid. 

(If  full  cash  accompanies  this  order,  book  will 
be  sent  postage  paid.     Same  return  privilege.) 


Name  . 
Address 
City 


.State 


□  Check  here  if  you  want  beautiful  artcraft  binding  for  75  cents  extra. 


APRIL,  1941 
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WHO  SAID  YOU  CAN'T 
AFFORD  YOUR  OWN 
TENNIS  COURT? 


YOU'VE  probably  heard  this  remark 
whenever  you  planned  to  pursue 
your  hobby,  "It  isn't  the  cost — it's  the 
upkeep".  Well,  just  about  99%  of  the 
time  it's  true,  but  even  this  adage 
breaks  down  when  you  plan  to  install 
a  world-famous  En-Tout-Cas  court. 
For  En-Tout-Cas  courts  are  now  avail- 
able at  the  lowest  price  in  history! 

Yes!  On  initial  cost  alone  En-Tout- 
Cas  steals  the  show.  Compare  our 
prices  with  any  other  make  of  court 
and  you'll  agree  that  now  you  can 
afford  your  own  court. 

Besides,  when  it  comes  to  upkeep — 
as  the  experience  of  hundreds  has 
proved — En-Tout-Cas  is  by  far  the 
most  inexpensive  court  of  all  to  main- 
tain. And  don't  forget  En-Tout-Cas 
courts  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  fast  drying  courts  ever  de- 
veloped. 

You've  wanted  a  tennis  court  for 
years  and  now's  the  time  to  get  one! 
— But  be  sure  it's  an  En-Tout-Cas! 
Further  details  will  be  sent  on  request. 


GUY  C.  FOSTER, 


128  Water  St. 


Fast 


Mode 


Drying 


Inc. 
Sole  Distributor 


Tent 


Courts 


Domestic 


CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEELS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2.   n-fo 


©  you  own  a 
COUNTRY  ESTATE, 
RANCH,  or  FARM? 

If  you  do,  you  probably  know  what 
ii  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  outside 
power  supply  with  its  storm-downed 
v*  ire-,    inopportune    shut-offs,  etc. 

If  you  have  a  stream,  you  ran  be 
relieved  of  all  this  just  as  many 
prominent  owners  now  are.  By  hav- 
ing a  Campbell  Water  Wheel  in- 
stalled, you  can  have  your  own 
hydro-electric  plant  as  an  integral 
part  of  your  Estate,  Ranch,  or  Farm. 
Considering  the  saving  of  power 
bills  thereafter,  the  cost  of  installing 
a  Campbell  Water  Wheel  is  sur- 
prisingly low,  and  the  item  of  up- 
keep after  installation  infinitesimal. 
Decide  today  to  Investigate  I  Send 
for  our  catalog  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing many  Campbell  W  ater  Wheel 
installations  ami  the  expressions  "I 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  own  them.  Or  if  immediate 
action  is  desired,  just  telephone  us. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make  a  survey 
on  your  property.  Our  engineers  go 
anywhere — Maine   to  California. 

Ca  hi  p  r  e  l  l 
water  wheel  co. 

Water  Wh.rl.,  Dima,  Hydro-Eler- 
Iric    Plant.,    Water   Supply  Sy.iam.. 

Lafayette  Bldg.       Pliila.,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE    —    LOMBARD  1394 


commence   popping   into  plants. 

It  is  always  thrilling  to  raise 
one's  own  plants,  and  think  of  the 
economy!  Instead  of  buying  100 


plants  for  $15  or  $20,  you  can 
grow  100  plants  from  seed  for 
about  $2.  Definitely  something 
to  consider ! 


SOME  ARE  SAFE! 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


all  you  had  your  fun  picking 
them.  Isn't  that  enough?" 

No,  it  wasn't  enough.  Those 
mushrooms  went  into  the  incin- 
erator, of  course,  but  I  vowed  the 
next  time  I  would  have  my  fun 
and  my  mushrooms  too.  And  I 
did !  But  not  till  some  time  after- 
ward. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  I've 
learned  a  lot  since  then — any- 
how, about  mushrooms.  I've 
learned  for  one  thing  that  John 
was  right.  I  did,  indeed,  know 
a  few  rules  for  distinguishing 
good  from  bad  fungi  before  I 
went  mushrooming  that  summer 
day,  but  I  know  now  that  general 
rules  are  not  enough.  Consider- 
ing the  vague  and  generalized  in- 
formation that  was  the  basis  of 
my  selection,  those  mushrooms 
might  very  easily  have  nipped  us 
into  eternity. 

I  also  learned  there  is  a  safe 
way  of  attacking  a  mushroom 
hunt.  And  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  so-called  popular  tests.  It 
isn't  true  that  a  silver  spoon  will 
always  darken  if  placed  among 
poisonous  fungi,  that  you  can  re- 
move poisonous  substances  by 
cooking  the  mushrooms  in  milk 
and  vinegar,  that  a  mushroom  is 
safe  because  the  skin  peels.  These 
and  all  other  such  tests  are  not 
worth  the  ink  it  takes  to  write 
them. 

NO.  what  I  refer  to  is  the  one 
and  only  safe  method  for  any 
amateur  to  become  familiar  with 
a  few  species  and  stick  to  those. 
This  rule  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  It  means  never  putting 
a  single  mushroom  into  your 
basket  of  which  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely sure.  It  means  discarding 
every  specimen  whose  character- 
istics you  are  unable  to  identify 
from  stem  to  gills.  It  means  fore- 
going all  undeveloped  specimens, 
for  in  the  unopened,  button  stage 
even  an  expert  has  difficulty  in 
classifying  them  (that  need  not 
interfere  with  your  enjoyment  of 
canned  button  mushrooms  which 
are  cultivated).  It  means  avoid- 
ing all  mushrooms  not  in  good 
condition,  for  a  disintegrated  or 
decayed  mushroom  is  not  easily 
identified,  and  even  a  wholesome 
mushroom  in  a  partially  decayed 
condition  may  be  noxious.  It 
means  obtaining  the  whole  stem  of 
every  mushroom,  for  only  then 
can  a  trace  of  the  volva  be  seen, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  most  poisonous  species. 

Limiting  yourself  to  a  few  or 
even  to  one  species  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  you  cannot  have  a 
perfectly  grand  mushroom  hunt. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  start 
on  the  Psalliota  campestris,  which 
is  the  common  or  meadow  mush- 
room, the  kind  usuallv  cultivated. 


If  you  wander  over  lawns, 
fields,  and  meadows,  especially 
pasturelands,  any  day  in  August 
or  September,  you  are  likely  to 
find  this  Psalliota.  You  will  know 
it  by  its  broad,  smooth,  silky  cap. 
creamy  buff  in  color,  its  white 
firm  flesh,  its  round,  smooth,  solid 
stem  with  a  ring,  or  traces  of  a 
ring,  near  the  middle.  But  don't 
disregard  two  important  "nots." 
The  gills  are  not  white;  they  are 
at  first  a  light  pink  changing  in 
maturity  to  purple-brown.  The 
stem,  although  thickened  at  the 
base,  is  not  bulbous  or  sheathed 
with  scales.  If  you  come  across 
what  looks  like  a  meadow  mush- 
room with  white  gills  or  a  scale- 
encased  bulb  avoid  it  like  poison 
for  it  probably  is  just  that.  It 
may  very  well  belong  to  the  dead- 
lv  group  of  Amanitas. 

And  that  is  why  you  couldn't 
do  better  than  progress  from  the 
study  of  the  Psalliota  campestris 
to  the  Amanitas,  since  among  the 
latter  are  the  two  most  common 
and  dangerous  species  mistaken 
for  the  meadow  mushroom.  In 
short  your  best  rules  for  mush- 
rooming are:  first,  know  inti- 
mately one  or  two  edible  mush- 
rooms and  stick  to  those;  second, 
learn  to  recognize  the  Amanitas 
and  avoid  them  all. 

You  cannot  know  the  Amanitas 
too  well,  especially  the  dan- 
gerous species — Amanita  phalloi- 
des  (Deadly  Agaric  or  Angel  of 
Death  or  Death  Cup)  and  Aman- 
ita muscaria  (Fly  Agaric).  To  be 
sure,  all  Amanitas  are  not  poison- 
ous. Some  are  particularly  de- 
licious like  the  Amanita  Caesarea. 
N  evertheless  included  in  the  Ama- 
nitas are  the  deadly  poisonous 
species  and  therefore  all  of  them 
should  be  avoided,  unless  you  are 
an  expert,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  avoid  them. 

Fortunately  the  deadly  Ama- 
nitas, as  a  rule,  prefer  their  own 
haunts.  The  Fly  Agaric  flaunts 
its  handsome  yellow  or  orange  or 
blood  red  head,  sprinkled  with 
thick  white  warts,  in  poor  soil, 
often  along  the  edges  of  roads 
and  fields  or  in  groves  of  fir  trees. 
The  Angel  of  Death  in  its  shining 
white  cap  that  may  shade  from 
yellow  to  olive  with  occasional 
patches  of  scale,  skulks  in  woods 
or  on  the  borders  of  fields.  Never- 
theless these  most  dangerous 
species  occur  commonly  during  the 
whole  mushroom  season  and  are 
found  at  times  in  the  grassy 
pastures  preferred  by  the  com- 
mon mushroom. 

The  gills  of  both  these  Ama- 
nitas are  white,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Fly  Agaric,  faintly  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  spores  are  white 
and  the  stems  hollow  with  a  ring 
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BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  ■ 


FEED  TREES  NOW 

Let  Bartlett  feed  your 
undernourished  trees 
NOW  and  they'll  not 
only  be  more  beauti- 
ful this  spring  and 
summer  but  will  be 
less  susceptible  to  at- 
tack by  insects  and 
disease. 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT 
TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Laboratories  &  Experimental 
Grounds 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


LOW  COST  PROTECTS 


Bugs,  blights  and  fungus  pests  may  cost  you  far 
more  in  a  single  season  than  the  price  of  a 
speedy,  dependable  Mvers  Sprayer.  Many  types 
for  homes,  estates,  greenhouses.  Wheelbarrow 
models,  with  rubber  tires  or  steel  wheels; 
'ij,  knapsack,  barrel  and  compressed  air 
T?\  ^— s  sprayers  —  complete  line  of  hand 
C]  V  ffj-J  and  power  models,  backed  by 
dealer  service.  Send  for  free 
Ft  Sprayer  catalog.  Write  to  THE 
8   JJ    F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.. 

391  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Sprayers  for  EVERY  PURPOSE 


SmP  mowers 


have 
many 
exclusive 
features 

that  satisfy  the  mo?t  exacting  owners 
Can  be  had  in  various  sizes,  and  at- 
tachments, both  Wheel  and  Roller 
type.  All  moving  part:-  operate  in 
oil  or  grease  to  insure  easy  operation, 
longer  life  and  low  upkeep. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog  before 
selecting. 

MILBRADT  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

Established  1RQ5 
2404-06   N.   lOlh   Si.  St.   Loui«.  Mo. 


Made  by  Bird-Hous. 
specialists  from  fragrant, 
long-lasting  cedar.  Rustic 
style,  preferred  by  birds. 
Your  choice  of  ( 1 )  Itobin ;  ( 2) 
Wren;  <3>  Bluebird;  $1.25  Ea.; 
Any  3  for  $3.50.  Postpaid. 

Free  "Birdville"  Booklet  "L". 
The  CRESCENT  CO..  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  management  of 
private  estates  or  institute,  open  for  engagement  Scientific 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice  fruits, 
plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outside.  Vast 
experience  at  all  landscape  work,  laying  out  and  renovating 
old  places,  making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  planting  of  large 
and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  fanning,  care 
of  purebred  cattle,  poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation 
of  farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions,  thorough 
manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get  results.  Highest  of 
recommendations  as  to  ability  and  character.   Age  55. 

Box  1616  c  o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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around  the  upper  part.  Hut  the 
chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
I  deadly  Amanitas  is  the  cap-like 
"  receptacle  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
from  which  the  mushroom  emerges. 
This  bulb  is  called  the  volva. 
and  its  presence  or  absence  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  identifying 
our  ino>t  poisonous  mu-hrooms. 

Bulletin  N<>.  IS1,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  puts  the 
right  stress  on  this  point.  "Com- 
parativeh  few  of  our  species,"  it 
says,  "have  a  distinct  volva  or 
wrapper  round  the  base  of  the 
stalk,  but  it  is  very  important  to 
know  whether  there  is  such  a 
wrapper  or  not.  since  our  most 
poisonous  species  have  them,  and 
unless  one  is  an  expert  lie  should 
reject  any  toadstool  having  white 
gills  :  nd  spores  and  a  wrapper 
rouifl^the  base  of  the  stalk  or  a 
bulbous  base  clothed  with  scales." 

After  the  meadow  mushroom 
and  Amanitas  you  might  study  the 
Morchella  or  Morel.  A  good  rea 
son  for  putting  this  one  next  on 
your  list  is  its  appearance.  It  is 
so  different  from  the  ordinary 
mushroom  that  you  can't  miss  it. 
and  you  certainly  won't  want  to 
miss  it  after  you  have  once  tasted 
this  delicate  woodsy  fungus.  Be- 
sides, the  Morel  is  the  species  you 
are  most  likely  to  meet  on  a  May- 
day tramp,  and  spring  has  a 
special  lure  for  the  mushroom 
hunter.  Your  search  w  ill  lead  you 
through  trillium-starred  wood?, 
especially  pine,  oak  or  chestnut, 
along  edges  of  streams  or  ever- 
green-bordered fences,  across 
meadows  where  cattle  do  not  run. 
You  may  even  end  up  in  an  old 
orchard  or  beneath  a  veranda,  a 
favorite  lurking  spot  for  Morels. 

Here  is  a  mushroom,  all  species 
of  which  are  edible  and  which 
cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
an  Amanita.  The  spongy  bell- 
shaped  cap  pitted  like  a  honey- 
comb distinguishes  it  from  other 
mushrooms.  Instead  of  gills  it 
has  pits  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  spores  are  produced.  Earth 
often  gathers  in  the  little  hollows 
so  they  need  to  be  washed  care- 
fully. After  being  dried  they  are 
cooked  like  any  other  mushroom. 

There  is  only  one  mushroom 
that  might  be  confused  with  the 
Morchella  and  that  is  the  Gyro- 
mitra  or  False  Morel.  However 
it  is  easily  identified.  The  Morel 
is  deeply  pitted,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  False  Morel  is  gnarled 
like  the  convolutions  of  a  brain. 
Vi  oreover  the  Morel  when  cut 
through  has  but  one  cavity  from 
cap  to  stem,  while  the  Gvromitra 
has  a  number  of  irregular  cavities. 
The  False  Morel  is  poisonous,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
certain  persons  without  poisonous 
consequences.  Dr.  John  Dearness, 
former  President  of  the  Mycolog- 
ical  Society  of  America,  investi- 
gated two  fatalities  caused  by  eat- 
ing this  fungus. 

Other  common  edible  fungi 
which  an  amateur  might  do  well 
to  study  are  the  Ink  Caps  (Co- 
prinus),  the  Smooth  Mushroom 
1  Out  of  print. 


( Lepiota  naucina )  and  the  Fairy 
Ring  (  Marasmius  oreadet). 

The  Ink  Caps  are  common  on 
lawn;,  and  in  gardens  and  around 
the  bases  of  trees  and  posts.  They 
are  abundant  in  the  autumn  but 
occasionally  bob  up  in  May.  The 
three  common  species — the  "Co- 
prinus  comatus  or  "Shaggy- 
mane."  the  Coprinus  atramentar- 
ius  or  "Inky  Cap,"  and  the  Co- 
prinus micaceus,  whose  surface  is 
covered  with  shining  particles  re- 
sembling mica,  are  all  distin- 
guished by  their  shape.  Tin  y  look 
like  cylindrical  closed  umbrellas, 
which  expand  and  gradually  dis-  1 
solve  into  an  inky  fluid,  the  re-  | 
suit  of  the  black  spores. 

The  color  of  the  spores  of  a 
mushroom  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  its  identification.  From 
any  mature  mushroom  a  fine  pow- 
der-'will  fall  from  the  gills.  This 
powder  is  the  spores,  whose  func- 
tion is  equivalent  to  the  seeds  of 
flowering  plants  and  which,  like 
seeds,  are  scattered  by  wind,  bird 
or  insect. 

TBS  Smooth  Mushroom  (Lepi-  ' 
ota  naucina )  is.  next  to  the 
Meadow  Mushroom,  the  species  in 
most  common  use.  It  is  a  beautiful 
white  plant  with  white  flesh  and 
cap  and  white  gills  which  become 
pinkish  when  old.  The  cap,  at  first 
smooth,  expands,  and  ends  by 
being  somewhat  wrinkled  and 
scaly.  The  stem,  to  which  the  ring 
adheres,  is  enlarged  at  the  base 
but  has  no  volva  like  the  Amanita. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish deadly  white  Amanitas 
from  the  Lepiota  before  its  gills 
are  tinged  with  pink.  This  mush- 
room is  frequently  found  with  the 
meadow  mushroom  and  in  lawns 
and  grassy  places. 

The  Fairy  Rings  or  Marasmius 
oreades  are  mushrooms  it  pays  to 
know  as  soon  as  possible.  Once 
tasted,  their  delicate  flavor  will 
haunt  you  like  a  dream.  These  j 
little  white  mushrooms,  found  so 
frequently  on  lawns  or  in  pas- 
tures, get  their  name  from  the 
circles  or  semi-circles  in  which  j 
they  are  found.  Unfortunately- 
other  species,  not  edible,  also  form 
fairy  rings,  so  a  beginner  must  be 
verv  careful. 

If  vou  are  a  mushroom  fan 
(and  who  isn't?)  you  probably 
will  find  all  edible  fungi  delicious,  | 
however  cooked.  They  lend  them- 
selves to  endless  combinations  and 
methods  of  cooking.  They  may- 
be boiled,  broiled,  creamed,  scal- 
loped or  stuffed,  used  in  soups 
and  sauces,  as  a  main  dish  or  ac- 
companiment, with  emphasis  on  a 
thick  juicy  beefsteak.  A  scalloped 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
crackercrurnbs  and  mushrooms  is 
especially  good  in  the  case  of  a  ] 
highly  flavored  fungus  like  the 
Coprinus  micaceus. 

Mushroom  hunting  is  fun,  and 
safe  fun — so  long  as  you  plav 
safe.  That's  up  to  you  and  your 
own  good  sense.  Profitable  fun 
too,  when  you  consider  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  edible  fungi,  which 
is  often  the  equivalent  of  meat.  , 
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OFFERING    AN    "ALL  TIME 
G>  H"    FOR  EFFICIENCY 
AND    LOW    COST  IN 

developing  and  maintain' 
Mk  ing  lawns,  Whirlwinds 
U  wera  tha  FIRST  and  ar* 
H|  today  The  outstanding 
QQ  Rotary  Scyth*  Power  La«n 
Mowers. 

wrTTe  for  details 

Learn  how  Whirlwind's  application  of 
suction  to  the  rotary  scythe  eliminates 
hand  trimming,  stunts  weed  growth, 
and  stimulates  grass.  In  rough  areas 
or  on  fine  lawns,  Whirlwinds  do  a 
more    thorough    job    at    lower  cost. 

*  I  HKWOSSTR  ITIOfi  o\  YOUR  OR  >  GROUNDS  n>i<  tin.    i>ms<.  * 


WHIRLWIND 

732  W.  VIRGINIA  STREET 


LAWN       MOWER  CORP. 

•  •  •  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Write  for  catalogue  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


BOXWOOD 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  obtain 
Golden  Box  i  quite  rare)  and  Green 
Box,  also  larfie  rhododendrons,  from 
a  private  <rarden  that  lias  won  man) 
prizes. 

Apply:  GEORGE  \.  I. FAX  IS 

15   East    12nd  "Mreel  New  York 


ENGLISH 

COLDEN  BOX 

FOR  EDCINC 

From  5"  high  x  3"  wide 
to  IS"  high  i  12"  wide. 
Kiiiht  sizes  for  border  bed*. 
1.500  (eel  'tf  from 
.25  to  11.25  per  foot. 

Rhododendrons 

m    12'   high   x   lit'  wide   to  17 
igh  x  IB'  wide.    In  ell  nolo™. 
$15  to  125  each. 


REMARKABLE  NEW 

HtWtR  MOWER 

MOWS  AND  TRIMS 


sggqo 

Nine  Other 
Models 

Years  ahead  in  de- 
sign. All  steel,  light 
weight,  yet  extra  sturdy.  Speedily  mows 
open  areas  and  does  perfect  trimming 
around  borders  of  flower  beds  and  shrub- 
bery, and  along  walks  and  drives  Full 
floating  cutting  reel.  Many  new.  valu- 
able features. 

Other  models  from  19  in.  to  7  ft.  cut- 
ting widths  for  homes,  schools,  ceme- 
teries, parks,  colleges  and  golf  courses. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mower  Co..  419Kalamazoo 
St..  Lansing.  Michigan. 


IDEAL  MOWERS 


ssigned  by  Amer- 
ica's foremost  bird 
authority — a  model  to  attract  every 
desirable  song  bird.  Quality  built 
with  exclusive  features. 

Add  <  harm  to  your  garden.  Be- 
friend birds  and  they  will  rid  your 
premisei  of  harmful  inserts.  One 
martin  destroys  2,000  mo-iquitoes 
a  day.  Cardinals,  bluebirds,  wrens, 
chickadees,  Hyestchers,  phoehes, 
flicker-,  woodpecker-,  robins,  gros- 
becks  and  many  others  repay  you 
for  your  hospitality  by  killing  cod- 
ling moths  and  cut  worms  injuri- 
ous to  trees  and  plants — and  throw 
in  a  song  besides. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  or  10c  tor  32-page  book 
"Tour  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them'' 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  CO. 

81 5  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  III. 


 NUT  TREES- 


Startling  new  fast-growing  varieties;  also 
chestnuts,  honey  locust,  persimmons.  At- 
tract game,  plant  cover*  of  berries  and 
fruits. 

Get  our  fascinating  catalog  of  trees  to 
reclaim  America. 

NUT  TREE  NLKSEKIES 

Dowoinfiown,   Pa.  Box  65C 


"JEWEL"  ELECTRIC  FOUNTAINS 


n/^uwcimn<  Many  with  color 
'tall  atvf  pomp  unit* 

TfJ.  LA 


—  a"  I 


itwff  accrue  tv  m»c  co 


I  C  bmu.ii.   OWafs  «. 
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KXOX  //.  HATTER 

l.->2  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45TH  .  BHOAUWAY  AT  COKTLANDT 


¥HITAKER 


666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 

Polo,  Ridi  ng  and  Hunt  Clothes 
Esteemed  hy  Prominent  Sportsmen 


YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKS 
DESERVE 

<^Jine  Clinch 


tigs 


Your  enjoyment  of  literary  masterpieces 
is  enhanced  when  your  books  are  bound 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  their  real  worth. 

Finest  Levant  and  Morocco  leather, 
most  careful  handsewing,  silk  lining,  gilt 
edging  and  blind  hand  tooling  skillfully 
done.  Treasured  keepsakes  for  a  lifetime. 

Particularly  appropriate  Memento 
gifts  may  be  made  of  your  own  selection, 
specially  bound  to  your  taste. 

Insure  long  life  of  fine  books  from  rav- 
ishing elements.  Your  library  inspected, 
estimates  given  on  cleaning-refurbishing. 

Ask  for  our  beauti- 
fully engraved  bro- 
chure "Preservation 
of  your  fine  books", 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion upon  request. 

Jflonasterp  JfyiW  Jitnbcrp 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

1759  Belmont  Avenue  •  Chicago 


"Since 


1868" 


SHOES/.  BRITAIN 


There's  a  sturdiness  and  heft  about  these  new 
men's  shoes,  just  arrived  from  England,  which 
bespeak  true  beauty  of  design... and  excel- 
lence in  leather  and  craftsmanship.  From  1 1 .00 


Formerly  cf  Fortran  I  Mason,  ).  L  Barium.  Pros. 

I ogep!)  U.JBanutt,  ILtb. 

697  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Bet.  42nd  and  63rd  SIS.  REGENT  7-0720 


WALL  PAPER  PRICES  ARE  FAIR 

Insist  on  seriny  them  to  satisfy  yourself 

New  Y'ork   •   Boston   •   Chicago   •  Newark 


cncE^  HORSE 

lllCE  OWNERS 
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War  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery' 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  orer  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approral.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dert  X. 
112  W.  North  Are..  Baltimore.  Md. 


VON  LENCERKE  &  ANTOINE'S  ANNIVERSARY.  Fifty  year* 
ago  the  sportsmen  of  the  Middle  West  found  their  way  to  a  sec- 
tion of  Bosler's  Harness  Shop  in  Chicago,  where  two  active  young 
men  named  Oswald  von  Lengerke  and  Charles  Antoine  opened  a 
sporting  goods  store;  Francotte  guns  and  fishing  rods  were  fea- 
tured. Last  month,  in  a  handsome  new  building  and  with  a  cheery 
ceremony,  Von  Lengerke  &  Antoine.  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  organization,  opened  for  business  at 
9  Wabash  Avenue,  not  far  from  their  original  location  in  Chicago. 
Guns  and  fishing  rods  were  still  featured,  of  course,  with  such 
modern  equipment  as  a  projection  room  and  a  target  range; 
there  were  also  gifts,  luggage,  cameras,  books  and  prints,  camp 
and  marine  supplies,  men's  and  women's  sport  clothing!  The 
store  seems  made  to  order  for  the  Country  Life  audienct  .md 
the  magazine  takes  this  opportunity  to  wish  it  great  success. 


BRITAIN  DELIVERS  THE 

GOODS:  and  the  Bermuda 
Shop  makes  them  up  to 
your  order.  For  the  young 
fry.  these  shorts  in  light- 
weight Stewart  plaid  wool- 
en are  a  "must."  The  com- 
pact and  cigarette  case  are 
accessories  to  many  cos- 
tumes. Shorts,  $14.50. 
Compact  and  cigarette 
case,  $2.95  each.  Here  you 
will  find  an  assortment  of 
such  materials  as  you  dream 
about  for  all  manner  of 
clothes.  544  Madison  Ave. 


ATTENTION  LADIES:  a  program  of  free  courses  to  prepare  you 
for  war  or  peace  time  eventualities.  You  will  find  them  both  in- 
teresting and  practically  constructive.  The  American  Women's 
Voluntary  Services.  7  East  51st  Street. 


REFLECTED  BEAUTY: 

wall  mirror  with  plant 
holder  of  classic  simplicity. 
A  gold  finish  provides  a 
complementary  accent  to 
any  scheme  of  decor.  The 
holder  is  lined  with  two 
copper,  removable  water 
containers.  A  pair  of  these 
would  certainly  achieve  a 
simple  and  dramatic  effect 
in  any  room.  It  is  14  inches 
wide  by  19  inches  in 
height  ;"  $26.50.  From 
Carole  Stupell.  507  Madi- 
son Avenue. 


LAZY       SUSAN,  1941: 

copied  from  an  original 
Sheraton  Lazy  Susan,  with 
the  two  freely  revolving 
tiers  raised  six  inches  above 
the  base,  which  make  it  a 
perfect  table  for  today's 
living.  Either  or  both 
tiers  revolve — carrying  ca- 
napes, glasses,  or  what- 
have-you  within  easy  reach. 
A  gracious  complement  to 
your  entertaining.  It  is  20" 
high  and  comes  in  a 
bleached  mahogany,  $70, 
or  antique  mahogany,  $65. 
Ann  Snell.  170  E.  51st  St. 
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UNDER  PAR:  "Airflight" 
golf  ball  with  True-Solu- 
tion liquid  center  and  spe- 
cial high  compression  bal- 
ance ;  $8  a  dozen.  Football 
tobacco  pouch  made  in 
glazed  calfskin  with  rub- 
ber lining;  $2.50.  Very 
trim  sport  hat  of  birdcloth 
with  oil-silk  covering  and 
light  as  a  feather;  called 
Spalding  Resorter,  $3.  All 
from  A.  G.  Spalding,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  43rd  Street. 


IN  THE  GRAND  MAN- 
NER: silver  plated  ther- 
mos cocktail  mixer  with 
lasting  simplicity  of  de- 
sign; in  it  ice  will  not  melt 
to  alter  the  consistency  of 
your  cocktails;  $19.85.  Sil- 
ver plated  valve  jigger; 
$2.  Stag horn  opener; 
$3.50.  Staghorn  handle, 
silver  tipped  corkscrew — 
$13.50.  Shining  assets  of 
enduring  quality  to  delight 
the  man  of  the  house. 
Hammacher  Schlemmer, 
145  East  57th  Street. 


THE  POLISH  THAT  REVIVES:  "Patina"  Jackson  of  London 
imparts  a  lasting  lustre  to  all  woods,  restores  the  patine  to 
precious  pieces,  literally  does  its  work  in  a  minute  and  is  $1  a  jar. 
Mrs.  Mark  Jackson.  25  W.  51. 


CHEESE  SERVICE:  the 

tray  of  hand-turned  Amer- 
ican cherry  is  pleasingly 
lightweight.  Removable 
hand-painted  tiles,  import- 
ed from  Finland  depict  a 
Finnish  legend,  which  in- 
spired one  of  Sibelius'  sym- 
phonies. Complete,  about 
$8.  The  tiles  may  be  had  in 
pairs  for  wall  plaques — 
they  are  $1.25  each.  The 
cheese  knife  and  scoop  in 
traditional  patterns  are 
$6.25  and  $9  respectively. 
George  Jensen,  Fifth  Ave. 


HERE  COMES  THE 
BRIDE:  and  she  invari- 
ably wants  her  bouquet  to 
be  individual  without  being 
too  unusual.  We  suggest 
this  graceful  one  in  the 
symbolic  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent. This  one  is  made  of 
white  flowers  such  as  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  White  Roses, 
Easter  Lilies,  Eucharis 
Lilies  and  Stephanotis. 
Constance  Spry  has  many 
other  delightful  and  charm- 
ing ideas.  This  bouquet  is 
abqut  $25.  Her  shop  is  at 
322  Park  Ave.  M.  H. 


COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 


Country  Jackets,  $45  to  $60  •  Flannel  Trousers,  $14  to  $21 
Felt  Hats,  $5  to  $  1 8  •  Buckskin  Shoes,  $  1 1  to  $  1 8 
Foulards  and  Bandannas,  $1.50  to  $9 

Young  Men's  Jackets  jrom  $28,  Flannel  Trousers  jrom  $  1 2 
ESTABLISHED  1818 


t  n'z  f urnbliing^,  Mats  ^Sfjoe* 


MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY -FOURTH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON   •  SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

Table 
and 
Floor  Lamps 
Fine 
Painted 
Lampshades 

DESIGNED  TO  ORDER 


New  York  ^SeSaSdoS^  Chicago 


Myron  W.  Mclntyre 

Ltd. 

ONE,  EAST  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Makers  of 
MEN'S  and  LADIES' 
HUNTING  STOCKS 
HUNTING  SHIRTS 

RIDING  SHIRTS 
BELTS  and  BRACES 

At  all  reputable  stores 


Gift  Problems  Solved! 
NEW!  Full  Sham  Round  Bottom 

MONOGRAMMED  GLASSES 

First  time  at  popular  prices.  A  choice  different 
gift  — grand  for  personal  use.  Expertly  hand 
etched  monogrammed  (2  or  3  letters)  on  new  heavy 
crystal  clear,  full  sham  round  bottom  glasses. 
6  oz.-for  Cocktails;  Fruit  Juice  35 
11  oz.-for  Highballs;  Table  Use  *  < "  erdoz 
14  oz.-for  Tall  Drinks;  Iced  Tea  ^postpaid 
Add  15c  per  doz.  west  of  Denver.  8  each  of  above 
sizes  in  special  assortment  —  $6.50.  Underline 
initial  of  the  last  name.  Safe  free  delivery ;  satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  72  hour 
service.  New  catalogue  on  request.  ORDER  NOW ! 


MONOGRAM  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 
Merchandise  Mart  Chicago 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
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WOULD  A  SEVEN  POUND  $P[QKL[Q 

LURE  YOU  TO 

CANADA? 


You've  landed  many  a  fine 
trout  in  your  time?  Well, 
here's  a  country  where 
most  every  strike  means  a 
real  battle.  Big  wily  fight- 
'  ers,  bred  in  Canada's  clear 
cold  lakes  and  streams— gamey 
salmon,  trout  and  bass,  savage 
muskies!  Enjoy  the  finest  fishing 
of  your  life — in  Canada.  Fast,  mod- 
ern train  service  to  all  points. 

Write  to  C.  K.  Howard,  Man- 
ager Tourist  Bureau,  Canadian 
National  Railways,  Montreal, 
Canada;  or  any  agent  listed  be- 
low. State  type  of  fish  wanted, 
time  available  and  territory  pre- 
ferred. Your  United  States  dollar 
has  extra  value  in  Canada  thisyear. 


WAITING  TO 
TEST  YOUR  SKILL 

Atlantic,  Tyee  & 

Coho  Salmon 
Small  Mouth 

Bass 
Dolly  Varden 
Steelhead 
Rainbow 
Speckled  Trout 


Canadian  National 


Bos/oh,  186  Tremont  Street 
Buffalo,  22  No.  Division  St. 
Chicago,  4  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 
Cincinnati, 

206  Dixie  Term.  Bldg. 
Detroit, 

1239  Washington  Blvd. 
New  York.  673  Fifth  Ave. 
Philadelphia. 

1500  Chestnut  St. 
Pittsburgh.  355  Fifth  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  648  Market  St. 
NO    PASSPORT  NEEDED 


TO  EVERYWHERE 
IN    C  A  N  A  0  A 


ASHAWAY 
NYLON  FLY  LINE 

"\7'OUR  best  fly-casting — that  gets 
you  bigger  trout  and  salmon — 
largely  depends  on  teamwork  with 
your  line  .  .  .  This  year,  team  up  with 
the  sensationally  successful  new  Ash- 
away  Nylon  Fly  Line. 

Floats  naturally.  Casts  beautifully — 
runs  freely.  Pliable,  non-curling,  re- 
silient and  extra  durable.  No  drying 
needed  after  use — won't  mildew. 
Choice  of  level,  single  or  double  taper 
or  3-diameter  torpedo-head  style. 

Get  Ashaway  Nylon  Lines  at 
your  dealer's.    Catalog  on  request  — 
no  obligation. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  Or 
TWINE  MFC.  CO. 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

BOSTON 

This  superb  hotel,  ideally 
located  in  exclusive  Back 
Bay,  provides  a  gracious 
background  for  your  Boston 
visits.  Impeccable  service, 
incomparable  cuisine  . 
and  a  moderate  tariff  which 
begins  at  $3.50  for  gener- 
ously proportioned  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  rooms. 
Two  people,  from  $6.00 
Suites,     $8  00     and  up 


A  DISTINGUISHED  HOTEL 
WITH  A  DISTINCTIVE  ADDRESS 


to 


tee 
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ANTI-FIREARMS  LEGISLATION:  ROCKET 
CARTRIDGES:  GAME  SHOTS 


JXr  par  fancy  prices  for  saddlerv? 
Write  for  free  cat  aloe  thai  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlerv  on 
approval.  Write  today 
••little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md 


\X  7e  are  now  at  that  bleak  and 
*  *  barren  season  when  various 
legislative  bodies  convene  to  giv° 
solemn  consideration  to  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  more  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  throughout  the 
nation.  Certain  tireless  workers  in 
the  vineyard  of  alleged  reform 
will  surely  be  on  hand  with  bills 
to  introduce,  devised  and  designed 
to  infringe  upon  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  possess  fire- 
arms as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  a  majority 
of  the  States. 

We  shall  be  told  again  that  a 
dose  of  anti-firearms  legislation  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  inaugurate  a 
lasting  era  of  bloodless  peace  and 
security  throughout  this  country 
similar  to  the  wondrous  tranquil- 
lity which  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York  enjoy  under  the  be- 
nign Sullivan  Law. 

It  was  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 
I  think,  who  pointed  out  that 
while  the  number  of  firearms  per 
capita  in  Vermont  is  as  high,  and 
perhaps  higher,  than  in  any  other 
state,  murders  and  shootings  there 
are  almost  unknown.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gun  does  not  incite  a 
person  to  outlawry  any  more  than 
an  anti-firearms  law  discourages 
him  from  crime  and  bloodshed. 

There  is  something  behind  these 
persistent  attempts  to  curtail  the 
use  and  possession  of  weapons 
that  is  not  answered  by  the  claims 
of  the  proponents  of  disarmament 
that  they  seek  only  to  prevent 
crime  and  violence  committed  by 
individuals.  There  is  a  nearly 
visible  odor  of  rat — -live  rats,  busy 
rats,  fat  rats,  slick  rats,  which, 
protected  by  their  constitutional 
rights,  feel  quite  safe  in  advanc- 
ing legislation  which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  American  citizens 
to  shoot  rats,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  do  so.  in  defense  of 
what  is  left  of  our  personal 
freedom. 

England  is  sorry  now  that  she 
did  not  repeal  that  part  of  the  De- 
fense of  the  Realm  Act  which  dis- 
couraged individual  possession  of 
firearms.  Hitler's  threat  of  inva- 
sion found  her  island  populated 
with  the  bravest  people  on  earth 
— but  a  people  almost  without 
weapons.  To  meet  the  crisis,  thou- 
sands of  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans have  sent  guns,  rifles,  pistols, 
and  revolvers  to  those  who  have 
desperate  need  of  them. 

Every  legislator  in  the  land 
should  be  urged  to  consult  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  1600 
Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  before  he  votes  on  anv 


anti-firearms  bill  or  any  bill  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  firearms. 
The  latter  is  a  proposal  that  seems 
harmless,  but.  in  fact,  is  not. 

TRACER  SHELLS 

A  correspondent  requests  com- 
ment on  the  Eley  Rocket  Cart- 
ridge for  shotguns.  This  eartr*  fge 
was  developed  four  or  five  ears 
ago  by  a  British  loading  company 
and  is  intended  to  provide  a  tracer 
charge  for  shotguns  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  tracer  bullets  used 
in  machine  guns  and  military 
small  arms.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  shot  charge  there  is  a 
small  copper  cup  filled  with  a  com- 
bustible composition  which  is  ig- 
nited by  the  burning  powder  when 
the  cartridge  is  fired.  It  flies  with 
the  shot  charge,  tracing  its  course 
by  a  brilliant  streak  of  flame  and 
smoke.  Mechanically  the  cartridge 
is  quite  successful,  but  it  was  less 
useful  as  an  aid  to  better  shooting 
than  had  been  anticipated,  or  per- 
haps American  gunners  did  not 
give  the  cartridge  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive trial.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  if  a  gunner 
were  able  to  see  where  his  shot 
went  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
correct  errors  in  aim. 

The  tracer  bullet  is  extremely 
successful  when  used  in  machine 
guns  and  other  automatic  weap- 
ons. With  it.  gunners  are  able  to 
direct  a  stream  of  bullets  to  the 
target  as  easily  as  one  can  direct  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  garden 
hose  upon  any  object  in  range. 
The  shotgun,  however,  is  not  a 
rapid  fire  weapon  and  its  cart- 
ridge capacity  is  limited.  The  ma- 
chine gunner  observes  the  course 
of  a  stream  of  tracer  bullets  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, but  the  shotgun  shooter  must 
attempt  to  make  corrections  based 
on  the  flight  of  single  charges 
fired  at  varying  intervals  of  time. 
His  problem  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  for  this  rea- 
son. 

When  the  Eley  cartridge  was 
announced  there  was  considerable 
protest  against  its  use  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  unsports- 
manlike device  enabling  any  gun- 
ner to  kill  every  bird  he  shot  at. 
One  particularly  violent  complaint 
came  from  an  American  ammuni- 
tion manufacturer,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  know  bet- 
ter. Nothing  disastrous  happened. 
Americans  and  Englishmen  went 
on  hitting  and  missing  just  as 
they  always  had  done,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

I  used  a  good  many  Rockets 
and  enioved  the  bewilderment  of 
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COI  N  T R Y  LIFE 


BY  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Sheet  .shooting,  and  practise  with  the  hand  trap  is  good  fun  and 
excellent  off-season  practise  for  the  beginner 


my  companions  at  the  pyrotechni- 
cal  quality  of  my  shooting,  but  I 
didn't  find  that  the  tracer  helped 
my  performance  materially. 

Beginners  usually  do  consider- 
able shooting  before  they  learn 
where  the  gun  must  be  pointed  if 
the  target  is  to  be  hit,  and  for 
such  the  tracer  load  should  be  use- 
ful. It  requires  some  practice, 
however,  to  learn  how  to  follow 
the  blazing  pellet  and  spot  its 
course  correctly.  In  dry  leaves  or 
grass  the  pellet  is  capable  of  start- 
ing a  first  class  forest  fire. 


GOOD  SHOTS 

How  good  is  a  good  game  shot  ? 
That  question  comes  up  as  regu- 
larly as  skunk  cabbage  and  gener- 
ally stimulates  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, even  though  it  has  never 
resulted  in  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

I  knew  a  chap  who  had  a  per- 
fectly awesome  reputation  as  a 
grouse  shot  and  his  claims,  more- 
over, seemed  to  be  well  supported. 
I've  forgotten  now  how  many 
birds  he  brought  down  with  how 
many  cartridges,  but  it  was  a  for- 
midably high  proportion. 

Then  one  October  he  shot  for  a 
week  with  a  friend  of  ours,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  he  passed  up 
the  difficult  chances  and  took  only 
the  easier  ones.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  did  this  in  no  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  reputation 
— he  just  hated  to  miss  a  shot. 
The  result  was  that  he  acknowl- 
edged very  few  opportunities,  and 
took  only  those.  In  a  way  he  was 
a  good  shot,  but  not  at  all  likely 
to  become  a  better  one. 

Friend  Earl  Flanders  of  Ver- 


mont follows  the  good  rule  that 
the  gunner  ought  to  take  the  hard 
shots  as  well  as  the  easy  ones. 
Flanders,  and  many  another  good 
shot,  kills  birds  that  he  can't  even 
see  at  the  moment  he  fires.  He 
misses  some,  too.  He  kills  grouse 
in  the  act  of  diving  out  the  farther 
side  of  a  pine  tree — one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  targets — and 
he  also  misses  some  of  these.  At 
the  end  of  a  day  he  will  usually 
have  more  birds  than  Mr.  X 
would  have,  and  although  his  aver- 
age of  cartridges  per  bird  will  be 
considerably  higher,  he  is  by  far 
the  better  shot  of  the  two. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  shells- 
per-bird  averages  furnished  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  measurement 
anyway.  For  one  thing,  it  savors 
slightly  of  a  type  of  competition 
that  is  appropriate  at  the  traps 
but  which  has  no  place  in  the  game 
field.  Game  shooting  is  sport 
enough  in  itself,  and  is  certainly 
marred  if  each  participant  tries  to 
outshoot  his  friends.  The  guest 
who  will  allow  no  one  to  forget 
that  he  was  high  gun  for  the  day 
is  not  likely  to  find  his  invitation 
to  shoot  repeated. 

A  good  game  shot  has  many 
qualifications  besides  an  ability  to 
hit  birds  regularly.  Among  those 
are  good  form,  good  manners,  and 
a  readiness  to  risk  missing  a  diffi- 
cult bird.  It  doesn't  take  the  vet- 
eran long  to  recognize  those  quali- 
ties in  a  stranger,  even  though  the 
stranger  may  be  having  a  very  bad 
day,  indeed.  It  is  still  easier  to 
spot  a  poor  shot  who,  for  once,  is 
having  a  good  day.  There  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  shells-per-bird 
performance  that  is  intrinsic  and 
will  remain  so. 


HOW  "SHUR  SHOT"  SHELLS  WITH 
NEW  REMINGTON  CRIMP 

/ 


K.EET  is  a  great  sport — one 
you  can  enjoy  thoroughly 
for  years  to  come.  However,  your  full- 
est appreciation  of  the  sport  comes 
when  your  gun  and  ammunition  func- 
tion in  such  fashion  that  your  profi- 
ciency increases  rapidly. 

That's  why  we  say  that  the  green 
corrugated  Shur  Shot  shells  with  New 
Remington  Crimp  add  to  the  fun  of 
skeet.  For  they  end  the  hlown  patterns 
which  cause  those  "unexplainable" 
misses.  Since  there  is  no  top  wad  to 
obstruct  the  shot  column,  you  get  uni- 
form, even  distribution  of  the  shot  pel- 
lets, with  no  holes  or  openings  for 
targets  to  pass  through.  What's  more, 
they  have  Remington's  exclusive 
Kleanbore  priming.  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NO  MORE  BLOWN  PATTERNS! 


1.  Mouth  of  shell  Is  like 
any  other  shell  before 
crimping. 

2.  Tucked  In  with  a  spe- 
cial crimping  tool  and 
Ironed  down,  so  there  is... 

3.  No  top  wad  to  inter- 
fere with  the  shot.  The 
easy  unfolding  crimp  is... 

4.  Made  Wet-Proof  with 
a  thin  seal  applied  with  a 
special  adhesive  .  .  . 

5.  The  seal  ruptures  and 
adheres  to  shell  on  fir- 
ing— nothing  to  obstruct 
shot  charge. 


Remington. 


,  Shur  Shot  and  Wet-Proof  are  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
by  RemiiiKton  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT  Anchor" 

Every  Marleau-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo- 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY! 


WIRE     •     WOOD     •     RUSTIC     •     IRON  FENCING 

MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 


3608  DETROIT  AVE. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


MFRS.     AND    ERECTORS     OF    ALL     TYPE  FENCES 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


bv  PETER  VISCHER 


A month  ago  we  published  in 
Country  Life  the  outline 
of  a  plan  by  which  an  exchange 
of  horses  and  horsemen  might  be 
•effected  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America. 

On  March  5  Senor  Nelson  Sea- 
<bra,  a  Brazilian  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  announced  that  he  had 
•decided  to  bring  a  string  of  eight 
horses  to  this  country  in  order  to 
show  Americans  a  phase  of  the 
culture  of  his  country. 

The  Army  has  asked  Congress 
"for  107,000  gas  masks  for  horses. 

"Following  his  defeat,  Bimelech 
will  be  retired  for  brooding  pur- 
poses."— Miami  News.  Probably 
:not  far  wrong,  at  that. 

INDOOR  POLO 

Indoor  polo,  a  modification  of 
the  great  galloping  game  so  that 
it  could  be  played  all  winter  un- 
der cover,  attained  an  extraordi- 
nary popularity — as  every  horse- 
man in  the  cities  of  the  North 
knows.  This  year  the  game  was 
practically  halted:  the  armories, 
which  provided  almost  the  only 
places  in  which  the  game  could  be 
played,  had  to  be  used  for  war 
work. 

The  colleges,  which  had  their 
own  riding  rings,  were  able  to 
continue — even  to  the  point  of 
holding  an  intercollegiate  tourna- 
ment. It  was  staged  in  the  huge 
West  Point  armory  the  middle  of 
March,  to  the  delight  of  admiring 
audiences. 

In  the  opening  game,  Prince- 
ton, defending  the  championship 
won  last  year  (Jules  Romfh,  E.  C. 
Rose,  Jr.,  R.  R.  Osmun,  P.  L. 
Miller)  defeated  Cornell  (W.  W. 
Hawley,  III,  H.  F.  Schiffer, 
C.  W.  Flint)  by  the  tight  margin 
of  10  goals  to  eight. 

West  Point's  cadets  (B.  C.  An 
drus,  Jr.,  E.  H.  De  Saussure.  Jr.. 
G.  S.  Brown)  then  took  on  the 
riders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College  (Alton  Wagnon,  Del 
Carroll,  Charles  Maloney)  and 
won  by  eight  goals  to  five. 

After  defeating  Yale  (D.  C. 
Wilhelm,  R.  de  L.  Johnson,  J.  H. 
Daniels),  Princeton  won  the  final 
from  West  Point,  9  to  4. 

HUNT  RACINC 

Hunt  racing  promises  this  year 
to  offer  a  first-rate  season.  At 
least  one  might  judge  so  from  the 
opening  meet  held  March  15  on 
the  splendid  course  half  way  be- 
tween Southern  Pines  and  Pine- 
hurst,  in  North  Carolina. 


Richard  Wallach,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  event,  arranged  a  program 
of  five  races  in  which  38  horses 
appeared.  This  was  an  average  of 
more  than  seven  per  race,  cause 
enough  for  enthusiasm.  But  it  was 
even  better  than  that:  new  own- 
ers appeared,  new  riders,  and 
G.  H.  (Pete)  Bostwick  got  back 
in  the  saddle. 

The  big  race  of  the  day,  the 
Yadkin,  two  miles  over  brush  for 
a  purse  of  $1,200,  went  to  F. 
Ambrose  Clark's  Castletown,  car- 
rying 162  lbs.,  ridden  by  the  ca- 
pable Francis  Bellhouse.  The 
Croatan,  the  same  distance  for 
$1,000,  was  won  by  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  sport,  A.  A. 
Baldwin,  who  rode  his  Captain 
Bill  to  a  surprising  victory. 

That  timber  racing  is  likely  to 
be  good  this  year  was  indicated 
by  nine  starters  in  the  Sandhills 
Challenge  Cup  event,  three  miles, 
$500.  William  G.  Jones  produced 


the  winner  in  Killmalock,  ridden 
by  Louis  Gibson,  a  professional 
making  his  debut  over  timber. 
Killmalock  is  a  big  Irish  horse 
who  had  been  hunted  all  winter 
by  Billy  Jones;  which  was  prac- 
tically his  only  preparation  for 
the  big  race. 

POLO 

An  informal  polo  expedition  of 
a  few  American  players  to  Mexico 
during  recent  weeks  may  lead  to 
a  new  international  rivalry  for 
the  top-notch  stars  of  the  gallop- 
ing game. 

That's  the  reaction  following 
the  visit  to  Mexico  City  of  a 
squad  headed  by  Michael  Phipps 
and  Cecil  Smith,  veteran  interna- 
tional stars,  for  a  series  of  games 
with  a  team  of  Mexican  army  offi- 
cers. 

The  trip  was  a  more  or  less  in- 
formal  and   impromptu  venture. 


HORSE  OF  THE  MONTH 

In  a  month  which  sees  the  running  of  the  world's  richest 
race,  there  can  be  little  argument  as  to  which  horse  deserves 
the  above  title.  So  you  won't  get  the  surprise  that  we  got 
when  Bay  View  flashed  across  the  wire  as  winner  of  the 
Santa  Anita  Handicap.  Bay  View  was  the  complete  out- 
sider in  the  field  of  16,  at  58.20  to  1 ;  probably  he  shouldn't 
have  been,  for  he  had  won  a  percentage  of  his  starts 
against  good  company.  He  was  second  at  the  start,  forged 
to  the  front  almost  at  once,  never  let  go.  just  managed 
to  stave  off  Mioland's  closing  rush.  By  Sweep  All  out  of 
Dangertude.  by  Danger  Rock,  he  will  have  no  influence  on 
breeding,  for  he  is  gelded.  He  has  now  won  $97,145,  of 
which  $89,360  came  in  the  big  race.  Bay  View  is  owned 
bv  Mrs.  Anthonv  Pelleteri.  wife  of  the  well-known  trainer. 


Smith,  one  of  the  game's  two  10- 
goal  players,  was  down  home  in 
Texas  and  hankering  for  a  little 
competition.  The  same  was  true 
of  Phipps,  who  had  been  playing 
some  polo  in  Florida.  Meanwhile, 
Bobby  Strawbridge,  another  vet- 
eran with  international  polo  ex- 
perience, was  heading  for  Mexico 
City  on  a  vacation  tour. 

So  the  expedition  came  about 6 
with  Roy  Barry,  a  Texas  player, 
and  Harry  Evinger,  rounding  out 
the  group  of  players  and  Joe 
Dowling.  manager  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club,  looking  after  the  de- 
tails. 

The  group  produced  a  31 -goal 
quartet  and  a  series  of  four  games 
were  scheduled  with  the  team  of 
Mexican  officers.  The  result  was 
two  victories  for  each  team,  a 
highly  respectable  showing  for 
the  horsemen  from  south  of  the 
border.  The  games  were  attended 
by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds. 
President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho, 
himself  a  polo  devotee  with  con- 
siderable active  playing  in  his 
background,  attended  the  fourth 
match  and  rooted  the  Mexicans 
home  to  an  8  to  5  victory  which 
found  Smith  and  Phipps  riding 
and  hitting  very  well  even  in  de- 
feat. 

The  result  was  good  enough  to 
prove  that  the  Mexican  players, 
with  a  team  of  29  or  30  goals  in 
handicap  strength,  could  acquit 
themselves  well  in  Long  Island 
play  if  developments  in  the  com- 
ing season  should  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  visit  the  American 
polo  capital. 


RACINC 

The  New  York  racing  season, 
which  opens  April  12.  will  pre- 
sent to  the  public  five  Thorough- 
bred courses  on  which  more  than 
*2. 000. 000  have  been  spent  since 
1940's  closing  day,  November  .2. 

Adequate  in  every  respect,  ca- 
pable of  handling  maximum 
crowds  at  all  times,  staffed  with 
the  pick  of  the  best  racing  offi- 
cials in  the  country,  these  five 
tracks — Aqueduct.  Belmont  Park. 
Empire  City.  Jamaica  and  Sara- 
toga— will  provide  their  tradi- 
tional high-class  sport,  said  by  ex- 
perts to  be  the  sportiest  and  finest 
in  the  world. 

Nominations  already  received 
for  the  numerous  stake  races  as- 
sures the  public  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  greatest  horses 
in  the  country  compete  against 
each  other.  Many  stakes  have 
been  increased  in  value,  one  new 
race  has  so  far  been  created  and 
the  minimum  purse  will  be  $1,200, 
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COUNTRY    LI  F  E 


< 


SONS   Ol  PHAROS 


FANAR 


FIRST  SEASON  AT  STL'D  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


'FANAR 

Chestnut,  1931 


PHAROS 


CAMOUFLAGE 


(Phalar. 


(Scapa  Flow 


Picton 


fPolymelus   l?/11^  • 

iM-ud  Marian 


(Mystery 


I  Ma 

(Sainfoin 
)  Cheery 
(St.  Simon 
I  Canterbury  Pilgrim 
(Love  Wisely 
I  Eryholme 
(Bend  Or 
(  Napoly 
( Isonomy 
(Helen  of  Troy 

JTroutbeck  \fj*y£\  Mount 

1,,  (Galopin 
I  Vampire  jIrony 


[Bromus 
(Chaucer 
(Anchora 

{Orvieto 
Hecuba 


I  WARS  RACING  RECORD 

•FANAR,  chestnut,  foaled  1931,  bred  in  France  by  Lord  Derby,  is  by  PHAROS,  out  of 
i-a",!Swa8e  by  4Plc,on-  FANAR,  as  a  two-year-old,  raced  in  France,  winning  2  races  and 
83.000  francs.  As  a  three-year-old,  in  France  he  won  2  races  and  34,000  francs,  and  in  Jamaica 
UJ.  W.  I.)  he  won  the  Grand  Prize  of  $7,500,  distance  1  </2  miles. 

•FANAR   won   the   Prix  Tlionnanby   (two-year-olds)   over  a  field  of  eighteen,  including  Le 

Maestro,  winner  in  France  and  F:ngland;  Prick,  winner  in  France  ol  six  races  and  97,000  fri  

also  of  Royal  Hunt  Cup  (England),  worth  $14,557  in  a  field  of  37;  Silverplated,  winner  as  a 
two-year-old  of  4  races  and  67,200  francs,  and  as  a  three-year-old  of  4  races  and  223,835  francs. 

"FANAR  won  the  Prix  La  Flechc  over  thirteen  others,  including  Zenadore,  winner  of  3  races 
and  143,821  francs;  Makila,  winner  in  France  as  a  two-year-old  of  3  races  and  72,940  francs 
as  a  three-year-old  of  3  races  and  82,420  francs,  and  in  F.ngland  second  in  the  Wokingham 
Stakes;  Aviso,  winner  of  2  races  and  123,306  francs;  Astyanax,  winner  in  France  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  as  a  three-year-old  in  F"r:,nce  and  FCngland.  In  the  Prix  La  Fleche,  "FANAR 
again  beat  Le  Maestro. 

"FANAR  was  second  in  the  Prix  Moray  to  Ilrantome,  whom  he  brought  to  the  whip.  "FANAR 
had  behind  him  Mary  Tudor,  winner  of  5  races,  including  the  French  1,000  Guineas;  Macestar 
winner  in  France  ;  Easton,  winner  of  Prix  Ladas,  and  the  Grand  International  d'Ostend,  worth* 
600,000  francs,  and  in  England  of  the  Select  Stakes,  Newmarket;  was  second  to  Colombo  in  the 
2,000  Guineas,  and  second  to  Windsor  Lad  in  the  Derby  ;  also  winner  of  Lingfield  Park  Spring 
Stakes,  $2,670,  the  March  Stakes,  $3,750,  and  the  Ribblesdale  Stakes,  $24,250  ;  also  second  to 
Windsor  Lad  in  the  Coronation  Cup  at  Epsom;  ICaston  was  purchased  by  Lord  Woolavington. 

*FANAR'S   SIRE— PHAROS  (See  description  under   ST.  ELMO  II) 

TANAR'S  DAM-CAMOUFLAGE 

CAMOUFLAGE,  darn  of  "FANAR,  is  also  dam  of  Farndon  Ferry,  winner  of  2  races  in  Eng- 
land worth  $3,750;  Eldorado;  Farfadet,  winner  in  France;  Camouflage  is  by  Picton  winner 
of  the  Dewhurst  Plate ;  he  ran  second  to  Spearmint  in  the  Derby,  beating  Troutbeck,  White 
Knight,  Radium  and  others;  Picton  is  also  sire  of  Light  Brigade,  winner  of  16  races  and 
$57,220,  and  a  successful  sire  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

*FANAR'S  GRAND-DAM-MYS  I  PRY 

MYSTERY,  grand-dam  of  "FANAR,  is  by  Troutbeck,  who  won  the  St.  Leger  and  nine  other 
races  up  to  2  miles,  and  was  third  to  Picton  in  the  Epsom  Derby.  Mystery  is  also  dam  of 
Syntony,  winner  of  6  races  and  $13,035  ;  Hidden  Gem,  2  races  and  $5,170;  Mystic  Night, 
winner  of  2  races  in  England  and  a  winner  in  Brazil;  Mister  Mark,  winner  in  United  States.' 
Mystery  is  half-sister  to  Ballymany  and  to  Haurdina,  and  a  grand-dam  to  Badnabay  and 
Mardina,  all  good  winners. 

*FANAR'S  GREAT-GRAND-DAM  —  VAMPIRE 

VAMPIRE,  great-grand-dam  of  "FANAR,  is  by  Galopin,  winner  of  the  Flpsom  Derby  and  sire 
of  St.  Simon.  Vampire  won  two  races  in  England,  and  is  the  dam  of  seven  winners  of  over 
$255,000,  including  Flying  Fox,  winner  of  the  Triple  Crown  (the  2,000  Guineas,  the  Derby 
and  the  St.  Leger). 

•FANAR  was  purchased  and  sent  to  Jamaica  (B.  W.  I.),  where  he  stood  privately  at  stud. 
All  but  few  of  "FANAR's  colts  have  been  winners. 

"FANAR's  yearlings  (those  owned  by  Mrs.  Kellogg)  will  be  sold  at  Saratoga  this  year. 

PRIVATE  CONTRACT 


*FANAR  stands  16.2  high 


*ST.  ELMO  S  RACING  RECORD 

*ST.  ELMO  II,  a  handsome,  well-made  grey,  16  hands,  raced  in  France,  England  and  Jamaica. 
He  won  eight  races,  six  of  them  in  England.  His  English  victories  were  distances  from  one 
mile  to  1J4  miles,  and  he  carried  up  to  133  lbs.  In  Jamaica,  he  ran  a  dead  heat  for  first  place 
in  the  Jamaica  Grand  Prize  of  $6,250,  over  l'A  miles,  carrying  126  lbs.  In  1938  he  was 
imported  to  the  United  States,  in  1939  making  his  first  season  at  stud. 

*ST.  ELMO'S  SIRE-PHAROS 

PHAROS,  sire  of  'St.  Elmo  II,  bred  in  England  by  Lord  Derby,  was  a  top-class  stakes 
winner  in  England,  winning  14  races  and  $78,470  in  first  money.  He  was  second  to  Papyrus 
in  the  Derby.  As  a  sire  Pharos  was  one  of  the  greatest  horses  of  the  century.  He  got  the 
unbeaten  Nearco,  winner  of  13  races  in  Italy,  victor  over  the  English  Derby  winner  Bois  Roussel 
in  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  and  afterwards  sold  for  $300,000,  and  the  unbeaten  Pharos,  out- 
standing 3-year-old  of  Continental  Europe  in  1939.  He  is  also  sire  of  Cameronian,  winner  of 
the  Derby  and  Two  Thousand  Guineas;  Firdaussi,  winner  of  the  St.  Leger;  "Rhodes  Scholar, 
winner  of  the  St.  James'  Palace  Stakes,  beating  the  Derby  winner  "Mahmoud,  and  of  the 
Eclipse  Stakes,  beating  the  St.  Leger  winner  Boswell ;  Bernina,  best  filly  of  her  year  in 
Italy;  The  Nile  and  Mary  Tudor,  winners  of  the  French  One  Thousand  Guineas;  En  Fiaude, 
winner  of  the  French  Oaks ;  F'astnet,  Semiramide,  Lighthouse,  and  numerous  other  high-class 
racers.  Since  the  death  of  Blandford,  Pharos  has  been  the  most  successful  sire  in  Europe. 
He  is  a  brother  to  the  leading  English  sire  Fairway.  Pharos  is  also  sire  of  "Muzzie  II,  dam 
of  Shot  Put,  winner  of  inaugural  running  oi  Exterminator  Handicap,  Pimlico,  2)  miles  and  70 
yards,  carrying  122  lbs.    Shot  Put  won  overs  field  of  nine.    In  three  years  he  has  won  $64,070. 

*ST.  ELMO'S  DAM-FRISKY 

F'RISKY,  dam  of  "St.  Elmo  II,  was  one  of  the  best  fillies,  of  her  year  in  France.  At  two 
she  won  the  Prix  Eclipse  and  the  Prix  de  Honfleur.  At  three  she  won  the  Poule  d'Essai  des 
Pouliches  (One  Thousand  Guineas  equivalent)  and  Prix  de  St.  James.  She  has  also  gained 
distinction  as  a  producer,  being  the  dam  of  Turbulent,  top  2-year-old  in  France  in  1938,  winner 
of  the  Grand  Criterium,  etc.;  Reel  II,  winner  in  France  and  prominent  stakes  winner  in  South 
Africa,  including  the  Metropolitan  Handicap  of  £4,000,  Farewell  Handicap  of  £400,  dead-heat 
in  Peninsula  Summer  Handicap  of  £1,500,  second  in  Durban  July  Handicap,  £6,000.  Reel  II 
is  now  a  successful  sire ;  Satrap,  winner  of  the  Prix  du  Lys,  Prix  du  Prince  de  Galles  and 
Prix  d'Avril,  second  in  Prix  Hocquart,  etc.;  and  the  winners  High  Spirits,  Featherhead  (also 
producer),  Lighthearted  (sister  to  "St.  Elmo  II),  Fol  de  Rol  and  Jongleur. 

ISARD  II,  sire  of  Frisky,  was  a  stakes  winner  of  286,900  francs  (about  $47,000),  and  sired 
numerous  good  horses,  including  Filibert  de  Savoie  (French  St.  Leger,  Grand  Prix  de  Paris, 
etc.),  "Belfonds  (French  Derby,  etc.),  "Lizard  (noted  steeplechase  stakes  winner),  etc. 

*ST.  ELMO'S  GRAND-DAM— VIERGE  BLONDE 

VIERGE  BLONDE,  dam  of  F"risky,  produced  eight  winners,  including  the  prominent  steeple- 
chase stakes  winners  Kakimo  and  Nattier.    Vierge  Blonde  was  a  half-sister  to  Marsan,  stakes 


winner  of  193,044  francs  and  prominent  sire. 

"ST.  ELMO's  first  get  are  now  yearlings. 
Saratoga  this  year. 


Vierge  Blonde's  get  have  won  over  537,200  francs. 
Those  owned  by  Mrs.  Kellogg  will  be  sold  at 


ST.  ELMO  II 


'St.  Elmo's  Book  Was  Full  Last  Year. 


Private  Contract 


(Phalaris 


*ST.  ELMO  II 
Grey,  1932 


PHAROS! 


[ Scapa  Flow 


I  sard  II 


I'  K  1  SK  V 


fPolymelus 
I  Bromus 

(Chaucer 
Anchora 


(Irish  Idyll 


(Gardefeu 
Vierge  Blonde  ( 

1  L'Orangerie 


JCyllene 
(Maid  Marian 
JSainfoin 
(Cheery 
(St.  Simon 
[Canterbury  Pilgrim 
(Love  Wisely 
|  Eryholme 
„        .  .      JLe  Sancy 
JLe  Samaritian  |nementina 
jKilwarlin 
I  Flitters 
(Cambyse 
(Bougie 
(Accumulator 
(Versailles 


For  further  information,  write: 
MRS.  D.  V.  KELLOGG 


KEYST 


FARM 


PENNINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Telephone:  Pennington  232 


A  P  R  I  I.,    19  4  1 
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Queens  County  Jockey  Club 

THEODORE  J.  KNAPP,  President      JOHN  B.  CAMPBELL,  Racing  Sec'y 


RACE 
COURSE 


OFFICE:  50  COl'RT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  ST.  Y. 

-AQUEDUCT- 


LONG 
ISLAND 


Stakes  to  Close 
Tuesday,  April  15 

to  be  run  at  the 

1941-SUMMER  MEETINC-1941 

(Monday,  June  9,  Through  Wednesday,  July  2,  1941) 
For  Three-Year-Olds  and  Uptcard 

The  Brooklyn  Handicap        One  Mile  and  a  Quarter$25,000  Added 

The  Carter  Handicap   Seven  Furlongs    7,500  Added 

The  Queens  Co,  Handicap   One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth   5,000  Added 


For  Three-Year-Olds 

The  Dwyer   One  Mile  and  a  Quarter  $10,000  Added 

The  Shevlin   One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth     5,000  Added 

The  Gazelle  (Fillies)   One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth    5,000  Added 


For  Two-Year-Olds 

The  Great  American   Six  Furlongs    5,000  Added 

The  Astoria  (Fillies)    Five  and  a  Half  Furlongs  $5,000  Added 

The  Tremont  (Colts  and  Geldings)    T,vef™?0„agsHa,f       5,000  Added 

For  Entry  Blanks  Apply  to 

EDWARD  L.  KILROE,  Secretary  JOHN  B.  CAMPBELL, 

QUEENS  COUNTY  JOCKEY  CLUB  n  Racing  Secretary 

50  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ur        Bowie  Race  Course 
Telephone  TRiangle  5-6594  BOWIE,  MD. 


£52S2525E5H5ES25E5H525E5E52SS5H52SH5H5E5^^ 

The 

Virginia  Gold  Cup 
Association 

Under  Sanction  of  the  Hunts  Committee  of  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 

Saturday,  May  3rd,  1941 

"BROADVIEW" 
WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

For  further  information  apply  to: 
FRED  H.  PARKS,  Secretary  and  Handicapper 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


or 


GEORGE  W.  CUTTING,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Warrenton,  Virginia 


When  the  gates  are  thrown  open 
at  Jamaica  on  April  12,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  amazed  at  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Jockey  Club  —  its  new  million 
dollar  grandstand  and  clubhouse, 
the  last  word  in  such  structures 
in  the  racing  world.  One  thousand 
feet  in  length,  equipped  with 
opera  type  chairs,  mezzanine, 
promenades,  ramps,  and  complete 
mutuel  units  conveniently  located 
throughout.  Jamaica's  new  plant 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Kilroe. 
its  president,  has  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  public. 

Following  25  days  of  racing  at 
Jamaica,  where  the  new  $10,000 
added  Grey  Lag  Handicap  will 
be  run  on  May  10.  for  three-year- 
olds  and  upward,  at  one  mile  and 
a  furlong,  the  sport  will  move  to 


Belmont  Park  on  Monday,  May 
12,  for  24  days.  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt.  president  of  Belmont,  has 
made  a  number  of  improvements, 
many  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  its  patrons,  while  a 
new  juvenile  course  will  be  used 
for  the  first  time.  Steeplechasing 
will  make  its  1941  advent  at  Bel- 
mont. 

On  June  9.  Aqueduct  will  pre" 
sent  to  the  public  its  new  plant, 
which  has  cost  a  total  of  $1,200.- 
000.  part  of  which  was  erected 
during  1940.  the  balance  during 
the  current  winter.  Due  to  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  track  to  a  one 
mile  oval,  and  with  all  the  other 
construction  underway  at  the 
track.  Theodore  J.  Knapp.  the 
new  president  of  the  Queens 
County  Jockey  Club,  states  that 
the  steeplechase  course  will  not 
be  in  readiness  until  the  fall  meet- 
ing starts  on  September  1 . 


RACING  FACES  A  CRISIS 

(Continued  front  page  SO) 


proved  contagious.  A  wave  of  re- 
pression swept  the  Union.  Racing 
was  killed  not  only  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  but  as  well  in 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri. 
California,  Tennessee.  Kentucky 
alone,  with  her  vast  breeding  in- 
terests at  stake,  refused  to  be 
stampeded.  And  Maryland, 
through  the  leaders  she  had  that 
day.  turned  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ! 

Maryland  passed  a  new  and 
helpful  racing  law.  Pimlico  re- 
turned to  activity,  to  renew  and 
far  surpass  her  older  glories. 
Three  new  plants  were  built  in 
rapid  succession.  Laurel,  Havre 
de  Grace  and  Bowie.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  pari-mutuel  system 
made  Maryland's  racing  rich  "be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice'' — and 
opened  up  a  new  era.  bringing 
with  it  new  and  serious  problems. 

Ihave  gone  to  this  length  to 
outline  the  background  of 
Maryland  racing  because  a  rela- 
tively obscure  event  occurred 
there  recently,  rather  quietly  and 
without  much  intelligent  discus- 
sion in  the  daily  press,  which  may 
rock  the  foundations  of  the  sport 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  previous  years.  Maryland 
had  a  rule  stating  that  the  tracks 
of  the  state  could  operate  on  the 
basis  of  seven  races  a  day.  unless 
they  were  willing  to  run  a  steeple- 
chase as  well,  in  which  case  they 
could  have  eight.  It  wasn't  part 
of  the  law  of  the  state  but  was  a 
ruling  laid  down  by  the  late  great 
Jervis  Spencer,  Jr..  generally 
considered  one  of  the  very  best 
racing  commissioners  in  the  land. 

The  rule  was  laid  down  by 
Spencer  for  many  sound  reasons: 
(a)  people  fascinated  by  steeple- 
chasing  are  the  type  required  to 
keep  racing  alive  in  tjmes  of 
stress,  as  witness  not  only  Mary- 
land's experience  around  1900  but 
also  New  York's  in  1911  and 
1912:  (b)  if  racing  is  to  thrive 


in  these  days  of  Big  Business 
and  Taxes,  it  must  retain  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  sport,  decent- 
ly conducted;  (c)  steeplechasing 
is  known  to  have  attracted  new 
owners  to  racing,  owners  witli 
sporting  interests,  and  spectators 
who  don't  look  as  though  they  had 
been  released  from  Sing  Sing  for 
the  day;  (d)  steeplechasing  de- 
serves some  thanks  and  protec- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  skins  it  saved;  (e) 
tracks  which  go  to  the  expense  of 
putting  in  steeplechase  courses, 
which  are  expensive  to  construct 
and  maintain,  should  be  permitted 
to  have  an  added  race  as  a  bonus ; 
(/)  steeplechasing  provides  an 
additional  market  for  breeders, 
work  for  many;  (g)  Maryland, 
particularly,  is  a  sporting  coun- 
try. 

The  rule  was  considered  so 
sound  that  it  was  written  into  the 
racing  laics  of  New  York  and  is 
followed  in  principle  by  Delaware. 

Now.  for  years  Pimlico  and 
Laurel  have  spent  the  money  to 
run  steeplechases.  They  did  it  for 
the  reasons  enumerated  above. 
They  did  it  for  the  good  of  the 
sport  as  a  whole  and  had  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
they  were  doing  the  right  thing 
but  also  were  getting  some  added 
revenue;  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
the  betting  on  steeplechases  is  not 
generally  heavy,  with  a  conse- 
quent restriction  of  the  track's 
revenue,  other  races  run  the  same 
day  generally  show  noticeable  in- 
creases. 

On  February  20,  the  "Balti- 
more Sun"  carried  a  hint  to  the 
effect  that  the  Maryland  Racing 
Commission  of  today,  recon- 
structed since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  might  rescind  his  invalu- 
able ruling.  Officials  of  the  Bowie 
track  had  asked  for  permission 
to  run  eight  races  a  day,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
steeplechase  course  and  had  no 
intention  of  building  one. 
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Before  ;mv  publie  hearings 
could  be  held,  before  the  officials 
of  Pimlico  or  Laurel  could  voice 
any  opposition,  before  any  of  the 
racing  secretaries  of  the  Mary- 
land tracks  could  be  consulted,  be- 
fore any  of  the  proponents  or  op- 
ponents of  steeplechasing  could  be 
heard.  .  .  Bowie,  and  not  the 
Maryland  Racing  Commission, 
announced  that  the  Jervis  ruling 
was  a  dead  letter,  that  they  (and 
presumably  also  Havre  de  Grace) 
had  been  granted  permission  to 
run  eight  races  a  day.  The  com- 
mission did  not  deny  it. 

A  storm  of  disapproval  swept 
sportsmen  interested  in  steeple- 
chasing,  discouraged  owners  of 
Hat  horses  who  want  to  see  more 
stakes,  not  more  cheap  races.  A 
feeling  of  gloom  swept  students  of 
%  he  sport  who  see  Maryland  rac- 
ing dropping  still  further  in 
class:  in  the  past  ten  years  Mary- 
land racing,  which  used  to  be  sec- 
ond in  class  only  to  New  York,  is 
now  lower  on  tin-  scale  than  New- 
York.  Delaware.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  or  California. 

And  it  is  an  axiom  law-makers 
should  remember  that  good  racing 
rather  than  more  racing  makes  for 
added  revenue. 

A  few  figures  for  Maryland 
might  be  interesting: 

In  the  ten  years  from  1930  to 
193f).  inclusive,  the  four  Maryland 
tracks  spent  30c/r  of  their  income 
on  awards  to  borsemen.  27%  on 
operating  costs.  26(/c  on  racing 
taxes,  3' <  on  business  taxes. 
l%9c  on  permanent  improve- 
ments. <  on  officers'  salaries 
and  dividends. 

The  average  paid  the  state  in 
taxes  were  $220,403.  But  Bowie, 
which  seeks  more  money  out  of 
racing,  paid  an  average  of  $216.- 
134.  while  Pimlico.  which  pro- 
vided better  racing  and  steeple- 
chasing,  paid  an  average  of  $300.- 
330. 

Operating  costs  averaged  $229.- 
425  per  track.  But  Bowie  spent 
only  $199,076  for  operation,  while 
Pimlico  paid  $314,917. 

Awards  to  the  horsemen  aver- 
aged $254,815  for  the  four  tracks. 
But  Bowie  paid  the  horsemen 
$209,452.  while  Pimlico  paid 
$320,432.  Does  this  indicate  that 
an  eighth  race  at  Bowie  will  make 
for  better  racing  or  that  it  will 
pull  the  Maryland  average  purse 
down  even  lower? 

Business  taxes  averaged  $28.- 
840.  Again  Bowie  was  lowest  of 
the  four,  with  $23,609  as  against 
$35,569  for  Laurel  and  $35,357 
for  Pimlico. 

Bowie  and  Havre  de  Grace 
spent  the  least  on  improving  their 
plants. 

Laurel   and    Pimlico   took  the 


least  for  officers'  salaries  and  divi- 
dends. Indeed,  in  the  last  ten 
years  Bowie  officers  and  stock- 
holders got  more  than  $1,000,000 
out  of  Maryland  "sport"  and 
Havre  de  Grace  has  taken  $1,- 
400.000.  In  1940.  Bowie  stock- 
holders got  $119,820,  a  gain  of 
$84,000  over  1939  figures.  Pim- 
lico. which  fosters  the  best  sport, 
paid  no  dividends. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that 
"the  racing  associations  which 
spend  the  greatest  percentage  of 
total  income  for  operating  costs, 
horsemen's  awards,  permanent 
improvements,  also  produce  the 
greatest  taxes  in  dollars,  indicat- 
ing that  the  best  way  for  a  state 
to  increase  its  racing  tax  revenue 
is  not  by  additional  taxation  but 
by  fostering  better  purses,  better 
operation,  more  permanent  im- 
provements— in  brief,  high-class 
racing." 

THE  storm  signals  for  Ameri- 
can racing  have  been  raised 
in  Maryland.  I  cannot  make  it 
any  clearer  than  Salvator  did: 

"As  before,  the  forces  of  de- 
struction are  at  work  threatening 
to  bring  the  tremendous  edifice 
down  about  our  heads.  Amid  all 
the  glare  and  blare,  the  hurrahs, 
the  splendors  and  the  thunders, 
there  are  ominous  undertones  far 
from  reassuring.  A  still,  small 
voice  makes  itself  heard  insis- 
tently among  the  experienced  and 
the  thoughtful.  It  says  in  warn- 
ing accents: 

'Racing  is  being  overdone.  It 
is  top-heavy,  inflated  and  unbal- 
anced. It  is  ceasing  to  be  a  sport 
and  is  becoming  just  a  commercial 
affair  with  the  "handle"  and  the 
taxes  the  be-all  and  end-all.  It  is 
being  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  and  not  the  better  horses, 
the  latter  used  merely  as  window- 
dressing  while  over  the  counter 
shoddy  goods  are  passed.' 

"Often  the  grade  of  racing  seen 
at  our  most  pretentious  tracks  is 
shocking. 

"The  proportion  of  high-class 
horses  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  body  in  training  is  pitifully 
small.  The  percentage  of  really 
able  trainers  and  skilful  riders  is 
low.  The  neglect  of  distance  rac- 
ing is  unpardonable.  The  excess  of 
sprint  racing  and  two-year-old 
events  is  flagrant.  There  are 
cracks  in  the  edifice  and  creaks  in 
the  machinery  which  bode  no 
good.  The  house  needs  cleaning 
and.  in  some  spots,  fumigation. 

"Look  well  to  these  things  if 
you  do  not  wish  history  to  repeat 
itself.  Remember  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  though  easily 
forgotten,  are  a  premonition  of 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth." 
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You 


sing  like  a  bird,  and 


sleep  like  a  log  on  a  MONTANA 

dude  Jtctneh  vacation 


Here's  a  happy,  outdoor  life  in  a 
mountain  wonderland;  a  life  filled 
with  exciting  things  to  do,  and  with 
grand  people  for  company. 

Come  out  to  Montana.  Sing  in 
the  saddle  on  a  skyline  trail  .  .  . 
swap  yarns  with  the  wranglers  on 
the  corral  fence  .  .  .  fish  racing 
mountain  streams  or  mountain 
lakes  .  .  .  learn  rope  tricks  .  .  . 
watch  the  Big  Dipper  swing  above 
your  campfire. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our 


Rocky  Mountain  ranch  accom- 
modations range  from  cozy  sim- 
plicity to  downright  luxury.  Let  us 
help  you  select  the  ranch  that  best 
suits  your  taste  and  budget. 

You  go  on  the  electrified  OLYM- 
PIAN. Enjoy  Indian  ceremonials 
en  route  and  the  trip  through  spec- 
tacular Montana  Canyon  in  spe- 
cial open  observation  cars  in  sum- 
mer. Your  vacation  starts  as  soon  as 
you  board  the  famous  OLYMPIAN. 
"Montana  Dude  Ranch"  folder. 


Ask  about  our 
Travel  Credit  Plan 


F.  N.  Hicks,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  874,  Union  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


/^Milwaukee  road 
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BONES  BROTHERS  RANCH 

Birncv.  Montana 


situations  that  can't  be  changed 
is  an  ability  that  is  certainly  im- 
portant. 

This    summer     I     was  semi- 


pressed  into  service  to  pack  on  a 
fire.  The  line  (a  trench  surround- 
ing the  windward  side  of  the  fire) 
had  held  well,  but  the  wind  fresh- 
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ened  and  the  fire  got  out  of  con- 
trol, threatening  the  fire  camp. 
For  a  while  it  looked  as  though 
the  camp,  of  200  men,  would  be 
in  danger.  One  native,  watching 
the  flames,  sadly  shook  his  head 
and  muttered,  "If  we  only  had 
some  marshmallows." 

Practically  all  that  the  West 
has  to  offer  can  be  enjoyed  at 
the  better  dude  ranches.  Many  of 
the  operating  ranches  welcome 
the  help  of  guests  in  working 
their  cattle  and  handling  their 
horses.  Quite  a  few  people  from 
the  East  have  started  ranching  on 
their  own,  after  having  stayed  at 


a  Dude  Ranch,  and  have  done 
very  well.  There  is  great  enjoy- 
ment in  joining  a  life  different 
and  completely  wholesome. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  a  new 
scenic  country,  enjoy  fishing  and 
horses,  wild-life  of  all  kinds  and 
the  many  other  things  that  Dude 
Ranches  exploit,  a  visit  to  the 
West  will  be  the  answer.  But 
there  will  be  something  else.  The 
same  "something"  that  there  is  in 
sailing,  in  addition  to  sea,  sky, 
and  motion  under  canvas.  Some 
may  not  agree.  Others  will  be  like 
me — and  hope  they  never  have  to 
leave. 


SPORT— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  IT 
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mately  ten  minutes  the  thing  is 
all  over,  yet  for  those  600  crowded 
seconds  men  and  women  have 
travelled  hundreds  of  miles  by 
rail  and  road  and  air. 

They  are  well  repaid  for  the 
effort.  Now  and  then  one  meets  a 
person  who  is  seeing  his  first 
Maryland,  but  to  the  vast  major- 
ity this  is  an  annual  outing.  They 
have  been  before  and  they  will 
come  again.  For  what?  Well,  it 
is  four  miles  around  that  grass- 
grown  course !  There  are  22  up- 
standing fences  which  few  horses 
have  broken  and  stood  up.  Speed 
alone  will  not  win  the  cup,  nor 
will  mere  jumping  ability,  nor 
will  these  two  qualities  in  com- 
bination. 

No,  because  the  gods  of  chance 
must  ride  at  the  rider's  shoulder; 
the  gift  of  courage  must  be  in 
man  and  beast ;  the  inner  clock 
must  tick  off  its  pace-timing  in 
the  rider's  head,  and  the  chem- 
istry of  racing  blue-blood  must 
find  new  combinations  of  stamina 
and  unexpected  swiftness  in  that 
last  disputed  mile. 

And  there,  in  part  at  least,  is 
the  lure  of  The  Maryland  ...  is 
the  good  compulsion  which  draws 
so  many  people  out  of  doors  on 
the  last  April  Saturday,  rain  or 
shine,  year  after  year.  What  they 
see  is  drama  being  written  and  en- 
acted before  their  collective  eyes. 
What  they  see  is  conflict  governed 
by  the  ancient  laws  of  sport;  and 
added  to  it  is  surprise,  suspense, 
sentiment,  pathos  and  (to  use  a 
theatrical  term)  plain  "bang." 

No  one,  I  think,  who  has  seen 
many  Marvlands  will  quibble 
about  that  assortment  of  nouns. 
"Surprise?"  Well.  I  give  you  the 
year  Billy  Barton  reappeared  in 
the  home  stretch,  a  winner,  after 
falling  three  fences  away.  For 
suspense,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
anything  more  gripping  than 
Brose  Hover's  famous  stern- 
chase  (he  was  the  previous  year's 
winner  and  the  record-holder)  the 
time  he  closed  twenty  lengths  and 
finished  second  to  Soissons. 

There  was  sentiment  enough  in 
'24  when  Oracle  2nd.  the  gray 
galloper  from  Virginia,  came  back 
to  try  again  for  his  third  win. 
after  his   first-place  disqualifica- 


tion of  the  year  before.  And  it 
seems  almost  an  indecency  to  re- 
call the  pathos  of  that  scene  when 
the  late  Noel  Laing  knelt  and 
wept  over  Troublemaker's  corpse. 

The  "bang"  one  gets  out  of  any 
running  of  this  race  is  intensified 
by  knowing  what  has  gone  before. 
The  typical  Maryland-goer  is  a 
biped  encyclopedia.  The  lore  of 
the  race  is  at  his  mental  finger-tips. 
Listen  to  the  crowd  sucking  in  its 
breath  as  the  front-runners  make 
their  turn  up  by  the  show  grounds. 

"Coffin  corner"  this  place  is 
called  in  memory  of  the  buried 
hopes.  How  many  times  the  race 
has  been  lost  upon  this  little  tract ! 
It  was  Bill  Streett,  rest  his  soul, 
who  named  Number  Three  the 
"Union  Memorial,"  to  which  hos- 
pital the  casualties  of  this  huge 
fence  are  rushed.  And  there  is 
not  a  jump  on  the  course,  except 
the  first  and  the  trifling  water- 
jump,  about  which  legends  of  the 
past  are  not  entwined. 

At  Number  13  a  gentleman  jock 
arose  from  a  hard  spill,  mut- 
tering: "Well,  thank  God,  that's 
over."  At  Number  9  a  rider 
jumped  over  the  body  of  a  pros- 
trate friend,  yelling:  "Lie  still, 
you  damn  fool !"  And  so  it  goes. 

There  was  a  superstition  too, 
but  it  is  dead  now.  This  time  last 
year  those  of  us  with  supernatural 
quirks  were  openly  predicting 
that  any  horse  except  Blockade 
would  come  home  winner.  Not 
that  he  wasn't  all  of  a  horse,  as 
good  as  the  best  and  maybe  bet- 
ter, but  the  jinx  would  beat  him. 
No  owner  had  ever  won  the  third 
and  permanent  leg  on  that  Chal- 
lenge Cup  ...  no  owner  ever 
would,  much  less  with  the  same 
entry.  Because  look  at  the  record. 

Oracle,  a  two-time  winner, 
whipped  everything  but  the  jinx. 
On  three  occasions  he  was  robbed 
of  victory — by  a  careless  ride,  a 
mud-puddle  and  a  case  of  bad 
visibility.  The  late  Ben  Leslie 
Behr  owned  two  legs  and  the  fast- 
est timber-horse  of  the  day.  but 
Brose  Hover  could  never,  repeat: 
nor  could  his  several  stable-mates, 
which  Mr.  Behr  annually  and 
sportingly  sent  to  the  post.  Such 
also  was  the  prevailing  luck  of 
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Charles  S.  Cheston.  Captain  Ket- 
tle scored  twice  in  successive 
years,  but  Hotspur  2nd  nosed  him 
out  on  the  third  try;  and  other 
Cheston  racers,  notably  Ready 
Wit  and  Grey  Cock,  tried  valiant- 
ly and  in  vain. 

When  finally  the  jinx  was 
broken,  it  happened  in  the  grand 
manner.  It  is  violating  no  proto- 
col to  say  that  Maryland  is  fondly 
jealous  of  the  race  which  bears 
her  name.  There  have  been  years 
running  embarrassingly  close  to- 
gether when  out-of-state  leppers 
earned  all  the  glory. 

From  1909  through  1914  the 
winners  all  came  from  Philadel- 
phia. From  1929  through  '35 
they  came  from  Long  Island.  Chi- 
ago.  Virginia,  Philadelphia  and 
xhe  Genesee  Valley  of  New 
fork.  Thus  Blockade's  triple  vic- 
tory was  popular  as  well  as  richly 
deserved.  He  was  Maryland- 
owned.  Maryland-trained.  Mary- 
land-ridden. Moreover  he  came  of 
the  blood  royal,  a  son  of  Man  o' 
War,  a  fitting  one  to  lift  this  cov- 
eted trophy. 

As  is  widely  known  by  now, 
Mrs.  E.  Read  Beard  has  sold 
Blockade  to  C.  E.  Tuttle,  another 
Marylander.  This  transfer  seems 
to  emphasize  still  more  strongly 
that  one  epoch  in  Hunt  Cup  his- 
tory has  ended  and  another  begun. 
No  owner  ever  succeeded  more 
spectacularly  and  more  graciously 
than  Mrs.  Beard. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  a  relative  beginner, 
owns  the  best  timber-horse  in 
America,  which  is  to  say  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  proper  thing 
too  that  Blockade  himself  should 
be  the  connective  that  joins  the 


past  and  present  history  of  the 
race.  Having  retired  the  old  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  he  is  quite  young 
enough  to  assert  some  regal  au- 
thority with  regards  to  the  new. 

But  in  a  vital  sense  there  is  no 
real  division.  A  chapter  ends,  but 
the  story  carries  on.  Nothing 
could  confirm  this  more  strongly 
than  the  Dame  in  which  tin'  new 
Challenge  Cup  is  donated.  To  all 
who  knew  him,  and  to  hundreds 
who  only  knew  his  fame,  Red- 
mond C.  Stewart  epitomizes  just 
that  genuine  love  of  sportsman- 
ship for  which  the  race  stands. 

He  and  so  many  other  stal- 
warts of  the  early  days  are  gone! 
John  McHenry  who  rode  the  first 
winner  .  .  .  Jervie  Spencer  who 
rode  five  winners.  Not  one  of  the 
originating  Committee  is  alive  to- 
day. In  spite  of  these  ravages  of 
time,  the  succession  is  unbroken. 
The  names  of  Stewart,  McHenry, 
Spencer  are  still  represented — by 
two  sons  and  a  nephew — on  the 
committee. 

The  same  dynastic  continuance 
obtains  among  the  list  of  owners 
and  riders.  Jack  and  Hugh  O'- 
Donovan  are  sons  of  the  owner  of 
Garry  Owen,  a  triple  winner  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Sid- 
ney Watters  is  the  son  and 
nephew  of  men  who  won  the  race. 
The  legendary  Louis  Merryman, 
many  times  a  rider,  saw  his  two 
boys  go  to  the  post  last  spring. 

So  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  en- 
dures in  times  when  other  insti- 
tutions do  not.  This  is  hardly 
strange.  For  there  are  certain 
imperishables  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  the  love  of  sport  is  good 
and  noble  altogether.  .  .  . 


JUMPING  THE  HORSE — PART  II 
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as  the  horse  settles  down  in  a 
stride  or  two. 

As  the  fence  gets  nearer,  the 
horse  needs  all  his  attention  con- 
centrated on  measuring  his  stride. 
Too  much  feel  will  disconcert 
him.  Consequently  the  fingers 
should  gradually  relax,  lightening 
the  contact  progressively  until  the 
instant  of  jumping.  But  do  not 
throw  him  away !  Fading  out  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  reins 
— plus  a  feather — is  enough  to 
hold  most  horses  on  their  bits  and 
forestall  refusing. 

Lightening  the  feel  on  his 
mouth  on  the  approach  for  jumps 
of  breadth  is  not  so  important, 
though  desirable.  The  legs  do  not 
have  to  fold  quite  so  quickly  and 
the  tendency  to  bounce  over  is  not 
so  great.  Also,  on  known  refusers 
it  is  better  to  have  a  bit  more 
feel,  particularly  over  strange  ob- 
stacles. 

The  horse  having  risen  to  his 
jump,  we  are  powerless  to  aid 
him  except  by  being  in  balance 
and  giving  him  absolute  freedom 
of  head  and  neck.  Added  tension 
to  the  rein  at  any  point  will 
cramp  him  and  generally  cause 
him  to  drop  a  leg  into  the  jump. 


To  follow  with  a  feather-like  feel 
is  ideal.  To  give  the  horse  his 
complete  head  is  next  best. 

If  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  suffi- 
ciently skillful  to  follow  his  head 
delicately  throughout  the  leap,  let 
us  see  how  the  horse  uses  his 
"balancing  pole."  As  he  rears  to 
his  jump  to  lighten  the  forehand, 
he  raises  his  head  and  neck.  He 
then  kicks  off  with  his  hindquar- 
ters. Here  his  head  and  neck 
move  forward — in  a  correct  leap, 
way  forward.  This  is  to  balance 
himself  in  the  air  and  to  bring 
into  play  the  long  neck,  back  and 
loin  muscles  necessary  to  elevate 
and  fold  the  quarters.  As  he 
starts  to  descend  with  his  fore- 
legs directed  to  the  ground  he 
again  raises  his  neck.  As  his  fore- 
legs hit  and  his  hindlegs  seek  to 
engage  themselves  well  forward 
under  his  mass,  the  head  and 
neck  again  go  well  out  and  his 
galloping  stride  is  reestablished. 

Therefore,  be  careful  that  in 
the  first  raising  of  the  head  you 
do  not  increase  your  feel;  a  very 
common  fault  with  the  best  of 
jump  'riders.  As  the  head  and 
neck  go  out,  follow  all  the  way. 
An  extra  inch  or  two  of  rein  is  a 


VALLEY  and  All 

VALLEY,  VIA  CODY,  WYOMING 

Two  types  of  ranches  to  choose  from — two  July  Pack  Trips — 
one  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys 

Call  or  write  LARRY  LAROM   now  at  Valley  Ranch  Eastern  Office 
346  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  (Brooks  Brothers,  7th  Floor) 


J> — 0-  *  D — !L 


OX  YOKE  RANCH 


Emigrant,  Montana 


A 


real  operating  cattle  ranch — 30  miles  North 
of  Yellowstone  Park — 

All  modem  conveniences — reservations  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

Write  or  Wire  for  booklet  and  rates — 

CHARLIE  Murphy,  Owner 
OX  YOKE  RANCH  EMIGRANT,  MONTANA 


The_^£AK  ^  Ranch 

ENCAMPMENT,  WYOMING 


PROVEN  ST  ARM-]  PLANS 
AND  EQUIPMENT! 

Combine  beauty  with  ideal  horse  housing  arrangement 
and  equipment.  Provide  for  animal  health  and  comfort 
plus  convenience.  At  your  service  is  Clay's  long  ex- 
perience in  planning  and  equipping  horse  stables  and 
dairy  barns. 

Clay  planned  horse 
barn  ....  a  part 
of  the  Chester  W. 
Johnson  estate  near 
Excelsior,  Minnesota. 


i  WRITE  TODAY 

i  for     new     Clay  tK  _~ 
Horse    Stable  _| 
Catalog.     S  e  e  J0 
plans  and  equip-  ~ 
ment     built  by 
Clay  for  Ameri- 
ca's foremost 
horsemen. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


441  Kern  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Dept.  741  Binnhamton,  N.  Y.  


APRIL,  1941 
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SILVER  LADY 

(Plantation  Walking  mare) 

Dappled   grey    mare,   five   years,  15-3. 
Silver  Lady  is  a  very  handsome,  rick 
colored  mare,  has  an  exceptionally  good 
Plantation    Walk,    excellent  manners. 


HIGH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 


Have  large  selection  of  three  and  five  gaited 
show  horses,  pleasure  horses  suitable  for  park 
or  country  riding,  plantation  walking  horses, 
hunters  with  actual  hunting  experience  and 
hunter  hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for  ladies  and 
children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not  fill  your 
requirements,  will  take  in  exchange  for  one 
that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  horses, 
let  me  know  your  requirements;  if  we  think 
we  have  anything  that  will  suit  you,  will 
send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  guaranteed  as  represented.  If  pur- 
chaser should  find  different  after  week  or 
ten  days  trial,  will  refund  money  and  pay 
transportation  both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the 
Judge  as  to  whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References.  The  Live  Stock  National  Bank, 
The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 

Thoroughbred 
Sales 

under  the  management  of 
JOHN  F.  WALL 

1622  H  Street,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

liuys  and  Sells  Thoroughbred  Racing  and 
breeding  Stock  on  Commission.  Inspects 
horses  anywhere.  Assists  in  Matings  and 
Arranging  Stallion  Services.  Advises  on 
Farm  Management.  Correspondence  So- 
licited.   Telephone  Republic  1217. 


good  factor  of  safety.  As  he  is 
landing  added  pressure  will  cause 
him  to  lose  engagement  of  his 
hindquarters,  upsetting  his  re- 
sumption of  the  gallop.  And  on 
his  first  stride  be  well  with  him. 
Interference  will  upset  the  horse's 
calmness  and  make  him  inclined 
to  stiffen  and  fight  you. 

Then  why  not  elect  the  simpler 
method  of  giving  him  everything 
as  he  leaves  the  ground?  Very 
well  to  do  so.  It  is  not  so  finished 
a  performance  though,  and  pre- 
sents a  serious  problem  of  re- 
establishing contact  and  control 
on  landing.  To  avoid  roughness 
in  picking  up  the  horse  one  must 
use  up  two  or  three  strides  in  re- 
gaining the  light  feel.  Often  on 
an  intricate  course  we  must  start 
a  turn  on  landing  or  prepare  at 
once  for  another  fence.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  approach  to 
the  next  fence  begins  with  the 
landing  from  the  last ! 

A  good  horse,  well  trained, 
needs  little  or  no  urge  to  carry 
on  a  task  well  within  his  known 
capabilities.  However,  as  the  own- 
er does  all  in  his  power  to  safe- 
guard the  health,  comfort  and 
general  well-being  of  his  horse,  it 
is  only  fair  that,  when  occasion 
demands,  the  horse  should  go 
close  to  his  limit  of  skill  and 
power  to  satisfy  his  master's  love 
of  competition  or  to  get  him  out 
of  difficult  and  unforeseen  situa- 
tions. Except  with  the  very  few 
"greatest  of  the  great" — horses 
that  give  all  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
— the  remainder  need  reinforce- 
ments for  their  courage. 

The  means  which  we  have  at 
our  command  to  stimulate  the 
horse's  confidence  are  simple  and. 
when  correctly  used,  in  no  way 
brutal.  Many  an  otherwise  reluc- 
tant horse  will  go  on  when  the 
rider  gives  him  a  reassuring 
cluck.  More  positive  commands 
will  come  from  the  leg,  spur  or 
whip.  It  is  my  desire  to  empha- 
size the  use  of  the  leg — the  best 
aid  we  have  and  the  most  woe- 
fully neglected  adjunct  of  riding. 
Reinforced  by  the  spur  it  is  a 
powerful  weapon  and  in  no  way 
cruel.  Its  proper  use  eliminates 
nearly  ill  necessity  for  the  whip, 
a  weapon  of  last  resort. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  seat 
bear  in  mind  the  position  in  which 
the  leg  rested  on  the  horse  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  horse's 
center  of  gravity  must  be  kept 
ahead  of  your  legs  when  in  the 
proper  position.  If  he  tries  to 
shift  his  weight  behind  the  rider's 
leg,  then  must  the  legs  act  to  send 
it  forward  again. 

First  of  all,  one  must  learn  to 
use  a  leg  without  getting  a  reflex 
from  other  parts  of  the  body.  Un- 
fortunately, the  human  muscular 
and  nervous  hook-up  is  such  that 
these  reflexes  are  natural.  We  use 
our  legs  and  our  arms  and  hands 
want  to  work  with  them.  Seated 
on  a  horse,  vigorous  lesrsinsi 
brings  in  the  body,  giving  it  a 
pumping  movement  which  dis- 
rupts balance.  Should  the  horse 
jump  big  and  in  stride,  one  can 


get  away  witli  it.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  put  in  a  short  half- 
stride,  the  rider  invariably  jumps 
before  the  horse.  This  is  fatal  to 
good  jumping  and  in  my  opinion 
causes  more  crashes  and  falls 
than  any  other  single  error  of 
riding. 

Application  of  the  leg,  when 
and  how  to  apply  it,  is  the  re- 
maining problem.  I  have  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  always  riding 
with  a  firm,  steady  leg.  That  this 
is  often  enough  to  send  the  horse 
along  with  perfect  confidence  to 
the  fence  he  is  instinctively  cer- 
tain about.  It  is  the  obstacle  that 
causes  doubt  in  either  the  horse's 
mind  or  the  rider's  that  demands 
increased  confidence.  When,  then, 
do  we  go  to  work  on  him  ?  Do  we 
wait  until  he  is  ready  to  refuse 
and  then  open  up  with  a  barrage 
of  disconcerting  jabs?  Many  try 
to  do  so  and  with  bad  luck.  Out 
comes  the  whip  and  the  horse  is 
"hided  over." 

No,  we  must  start  our  effort 
well  away  from  the  fence.  Gen- 
erally the  horse  will  tell  us  ac- 
curately when  increased  leg  ac- 
tivity is  necessary.  If  in  sizing  up 
his  fence,  the  horse  is  at  all  wor- 
ried, he  communicates  this  well 
away  from  the  jump.  His  fore- 
hand will  come  up,  the  rider  feels 
that  he  is  trying  to  get  his  weight 
back.  He  will  falter  a  little  in  his 
stride.  Now  is  the  time  to  start. 
Not  with  a  wild,  uncoordinated 
flopping  of  the  leg.  It  is  smooth 
and  rhythmic,  in  cadence  with  the 
horse's  stride.  Increase  the  feel 
you  have  with  the  leg.  Hold  it. 
As  the  galloping  stride  hits  the 
ground  again,  squeeze  once  more, 
hold  it  and  so  on. 

Experience,  and  knowing  the 
horse,  will  be  the  gauge  of 
the  intensity  of  our  aid.  His  re- 
sponse will  be  the  measure  of  the 
continued  application.  I  have  seen 
but  few  horses  which  needed  no 
leg  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
rider  during  the  approach.  So  let 
this  axiom  be  considered  here.  A 
proper  aid  is  one  which  obtains 
the  result  desired  and  should  be 
applied  with  no  more  force  than 
necessary.  Conversely,  timid  ap- 
plication gets  nothing,  and  we 
must  make  our  demand  confident- 
ly and  unmistakably. 

Occasionally  on  approaching  a 
fence,  the  rider  sees  that  his  horse 
is  obviously  all  wrong  and  has 
little  chance  of  arriving  correctly 
at  the  obstacle.  This  is  caused 
either  by  a  rare  mistake  in  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  horse  or 
he  is  deliberately  putting  himself 
in  wrong  to  aid  a  refusal.  (Often 
the  rider's  judgment  is  at  fault.) 
Whatever  the  cause,  strengthen- 
ing the  leg  action  and  getting  a 
trifle  more  forward  with  the  body, 
will  smooth  out  this  condition  in 
two  or  three  strides.  Should  it 
fail,  we  have  one  thing  left  to  do. 
Sit  perfectly  still,  follow  the 
mouth  carefully  and  use  the  legs 
with  vigor.  The  agility  with 
which  an  active  horse  can  get  out 
of    seemingly    impossible  situa- 


7HfV  PVT  THE 

K/SOSH 

on  My 

COUGH/a 


"They  got  rid  of 
my  cough  in  a 
hurry  with 
Spohn's  Com- 
pound." For  45 
year,s>  America's 
leading  treatment  for 
coughs  due  to  colds  among 
horses.  Spohn's  Compound  is  a  stimu- 
lating expectorant.  It  acts  on  thte 
mucous»membranes  of  the  throat,  nose 
and  bronchial  tubes ...  it  makes  breath- 
ing easy — hastens  relief.  Survey  among 
4,000  owners  showed  Spohn's  Com- 
pound preferred  3  to  1  over  all  others. 
Regular  sizes  at  drug  stores — 60c  and  $1.20. 

SEND  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle 
Spohn  Medical  Co.,  BoxCL4  Goshen,  Ind. 


for  COUGHS  dui  to  COLDS 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt 
Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  Tiie  horse 
alone  can  jucUe  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe    by    giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  It.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
Impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


At  Stud 

Arabian  Stallion 
BAZLEYD 

*Abu  Zeyd-Bazrah 

Registered    with    the  Arabian 
Horse  Club,  Jockey  Club 
FEE   ON  APPLICATION 


For  Sale 

Ando-Arab   Yearling  Fill) 

by  BAZLEYD 

Registered    with    Jockey  Club 


ELIZABETH  C.  SMITH 

Ellicoft  City  P.  O.  Maryland 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 


Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 

D«pt.  C  TIFFIN.  O. 
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COT N THY  LIFE 


—"Let  the  Best  Horse  Win  — 

Devon 

1941 

May  26,  27,  28,  29,  30 
and  31,  1941 

The  friends  of  Devon  from 
over  ilic  Union  will  again 
meet  on  the  great  \\  ana- 
maker  Oval  to  show  their 
horses,  the  finest  in  the 
country.  This  wonderful 
Oval  is  resurfaced  anew 
ever)  year  and  thus,  with 
constant  care,  keeps  the 
footing  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  every  horse. 

I'lrase  Send  For  Prize  List 


DEVON  HORSE  SHOW 
AND    COUNTRY  FAIR 

801  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Manager 
ST.  CEORCE  BOND,  Secretary 

_"/.<•,  the  Best  Horse  Win", 


J 


Largest  selection  of 


OFFICERS 


BOOTS    ...  950 

Field,  Cavalry.  Mechanized 
Artillery.  All  types.  lengths, 
widths  &  sizes. 

BREECHES    .  785 

Elastique  er  Cavalry  twill. 

SLACKS  ...  785 

Cavalry  twill  or  elastique.  Cus- 
tom  tailored   $15 

SADDLES,    new    and  used. 
Riding  Specialists  since  1875 

KRUFFmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  II.  V. 

Bet.    3rd    &   Lexington  Aves. 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
OR  WANT 
TO  RIDE? 

10  cents  for  this 
book  will  bring 
dollars'  worth 
of  information 
and  enjoyment 

^Helpful  to  beginners  — interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing  the  mount— learning 
to  ride — care  and  feeding  of  mounts  — proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  book  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address — 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


tion.s,  if  thus  ridden,  is  truly  re- 
markable. 

Once  we  are  confident  in  our 
ability  to  send  our  horses  along 
and  in  no  way  interfere  with  a 
nice  jump  by  limiting  their  power 
to  balance  themselves  or  by  hav- 
ing our  own  weight  misplaced, 
we  have  one  more  major  factor  to 
consider — rating  our  horses. 

Momentum  is  part  of  every 
jump.  As  jumps  become  broader, 
momentum  becomes  more  neces- 
sary. Certainly  the  speed  with 
which  we  should  come  at  a  hedge 
witli  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of 
water  beyond,  should  be  greater 
than  that  required  by  a  post-and- 
rail  fence.  Also,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  slower  a  horse  gallops, 
the  less  he  takes  out  of  himself. 
Therefore  in  hunting,  wdiile  we 
stay  witli  the  field,  we  ride  our 
horse  carefully  to  save  ground 
and  conserve  him  all  we  can. 

In  the  show  ring,  our  rate  is 
largely  determined  by  the  time 
elements  imposed  in  the  condi- 
tions. If  there  are  eight  easy 
jumps  and  nine  that  are  broad 
and  big,  we  save  our  horses  over 
the  easy  ones  and  sail  at  the  dif- 
ficult, averaging  our  speeds  to 
come  within  the  limits  assigned. 

Herein  lies  the  joker.  A  horse 
going  a  mile  every  four  minutes, 
say,  and  struggling  against  a 
rider,  takes  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  himself  than  a  smooth  relaxed 
one  does  doing  a  mile  in  three 
minutes.  Therefore,  relaxation  is 
of  paramount  importance. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  we 
have  landed  over  a  post-and-rail 
which  the  horse  has  jumped 
nicely  at  a  well  contained  gallop, 
and  are  then  confronted  by  a 
good-sized  triple  bar.  Our  pres- 
ent rate  is  not  enough  to  carry 
over  the  spread  and  we  must  pick 
up  speed.  This  must  be  done 
smoothly  or  our  horse  will  arrive 
at  his  new  jump  all  spraddled  out 
and  in  a  worse  fix  than  had  he 
been  a  little  too  slow.  Instead  of 
flying  into  him  the  instant  his  feet 
hit  the  ground,  first  let  him  regain 
his  stride  and  then  it  is  time  to 
go  to  work. 

Now  consider  the  converse.  Say 
we  have  just  landed  from  a  big 
flying  jump  over  a  rather  large 
oxer  and  the  next  obstacle  is  a 
difficult  in-and-out.  Now,  a  horse 
having  taken  a  rather  long  jump 
is  apt  to  land  a  little  distended, 
with  his  hocks  not  coming  under 
him  quite  so  far  as  they  do  on  a 
shorter  jump.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  flatter 
trajectory7.  Furthermore,  he  is 
going  at  a  faster  rate  than  we 
desire  for  the  type  of  jump  com- 
ing up.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  rate  him  down. 

Land  in  balance  with  the  horse, 
a  light  following  feel  on  the  reins. 
As  the  horse's  hind  legs  reach  the 
ground  and  the  galloping  stride 
is  resumed,  close  the  legs  on  the 
horse.  Remain  in  the  same  bal- 
ance as  in  landing,  with  the  seat 
out  of  the  saddle,  the  body  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  raise  itself. 
As  the  legs  close,  set  the  hand. 


Not  abruptly  with  a  jerky  move- 
ment but  by  firmly  and  progres- 
sively closing  the  fingers  and 
ceasing  the  following  movement 
w  it  h  t  lit-  arms. 

Instantly  after  the  horse  yields, 
the  rider  must  reward  him  by  re- 
laxing the  fingers  and  resuming 
following  the  mouth,  otherwise 
the  next  response  will  be  much 
less  willing,  it'  not  withheld  alto- 
gether. 

As  the  cluck  is  a  very  useful 
adjunct  in  accelerating  pace  or  in 
urging  the  horse  into  more  confi- 
dence, so  is  a  gently  spoken 
"Whoa"  a  tine  aid  in  reducing 
speed  and  gaining  the  horse's  at- 
tention. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have 
spoken  of  rating  horses  just  after 
landing  from  a  jump.  I  have  done 
this  with  a  dual  purpose.  First  to 
indicate  that  it  is  advisable  to 
soften  a  horse  for  a  stride  or  two 
after  landing,  if  at  all  extended, 
to  prevent  his  gallop  from  becom- 
ing spraddled  out.  Secondly,  to 
emphasize  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  pace  for  an  oncoming 
jump  it  should  be  done  well  away 
from  the  new  obstacle. 

When  time  permits,  a  useful 
alternative  for  the  set  hand 
in  rating,  is  vibration  of  the  reins. 
By  this  I  mean  a  gentle  shifting 
of  the  horse's  muzzle  from  side  to 
side  by  alternate  pulls  on  ad- 
justed or  stretched  reins.  Let  this 
not  be  confused  with  the  brutal 
sawing  of  the  mouth  too  often 
employed  by  stable  boys  in  anger 
when  they  feel  the  owner  has  his 
attention  directed  alsewhere.  It  is 
rhythmic  and  studied  in  the  ap- 
plication and  often  breaks  up  a 
stubborn  jaw  resistance  which 
will  not  respond  to  the  set  hand. 
Since  it  is  a  slower  and  cruder 
signal  than  the  setting  of  the 
hand,  I  would  consider  vibration 
as  second  choice. 

Conservation  of  energy  in  the 
horse  and  an  arrival  at  obstacles 
in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  type  is 
vital.  To  win,  one  must  know  how 
to  rate  in  accordance  with  a  fine 
judgment  of  pace.  However,  when 
rating  becomes  fighting  it  is  noth- 
ing. Better  to  bull  along:  the  re- 
sults will  be  about  the  same  and 
the  agony  is  sooner  over. 

So  much  for  the  four  basic  ele- 
ments of  riding,  — ■  balance,  the 
following  hand,  the  correct  use  of 
the  legs,  rating — all  closely  allied 
and  all  equally  necessary.  Experi- 
ence, study  and  intelligent  analy- 
sis make  the  winner.  Each  indi- 
vidual must  seek  the  feel  of  a 
good  performance  and  hold  on  to 
it.  Only  the  very  rich  can  take  it 
out  on  the  horse;  the  average  of 
us  can  not  afford  to  blame  him 
for  our  own  mistakes.  If  he  start- 
ed as  the  right  type  and  as  a  good 
performer,  we  owners  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  degenera- 
tion. As  an  instructor  at  our  Cav- 
alry School  once  rather  caustic- 
ally remarked,  'The  trouble  does 
not  lie  in  the  young  horse  from 
Oklahoma  but  is  imbedded  in  the 
inept  captain  from  Texas." 


Relieves 
Puffiness 


Absorbine  is  the 
approved  li  ni  - 
ment  of  the  U.  S. 
Polo  Association. 


Increases 
Blood  Flow 
through  the 
injured  part 
to  relieve 
congestion. 
Helps  to 
keep 

Legs  Sound 
and  Clean 


ANY  SWELLING  at  the  knees 
l  tells  you  something  has  hap- 
pened to  produce  congestion. 

Use  Absorbine  at  once !  It  increases 
the  blood  flow  through  the  injured 
part,  where  toxic  waste  matter  has 
accumulated.  The  blood  washes 
away  the  congestion  more  quickly 
— and  brings  new  energy  to  the 
muscles.  Absorbine  helps  to  keep  the 
legs  clean  and  vigorous. 

To  condition  your  horse,  give  him  a 
rubdown  with  Absorbine  after  fast 
action.  Will  not  blister.  Trainers  have 
used  it  for  over  40  years.  At  druggists 
$2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

ABSORBINE 

For  relief  of  Your  Own  Strains,  Muscular 
Aches  anc*  Pains,  use  Absorbine  Jr. 


Your  Horse  Can  Give 
Top  Performance 


As  does  this  Stake-Winner 

"Joaquin  Murietta"  of  the  Script's- 
Meanley  Stables,  Pomona,  California. 


Use  "The  Choice  of  Champions" 

VICORTONE 

Reinforced  with  Vitamins 

Managers  of  famous  stables  in- 
sist on  balancing  the  daily  ra- 
tion with  Vigortone — to  help  di- 
gestion and  assimilation.  Helps 
replenish  energy-producing  salts, 
and  gives  a  fine,  glossy  coat. 
Help  your  horses  to  winning 
performance  this  year  with  Vig- 
ortone. Packed  in  Fibre  -  pak 
containers. 

PRICES — CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Freight  Paid  In  U.S.A. 

10  lbs   $2.85        100  lbs 

25  lbs   5.60 

50  lbs  9.50 


300  lbs. 
500  lbs. 


$16.00 
45.00 
72.00 


DR.  FENTON  S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


V 500  F.  Ave.,  N  W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Enclosed  And  cash  for   lbs. 

Vigortone. 

Name   

Address   

City   State  
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FIRST  HOLSTEIN  TO  PRODUCE  OVER 
1200  LBS.  BUTTERFAT  IN  A  YEAR  ON 
THREE  TIMES  A  DAY  MILKING 


MILKED 

DURING  TEST 
AND  ENTIRE 
LIFETIME  WITH 
THE  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC 
MILKER 


Montvic  Rag  Apple  Colantha  Abbekerk,  11-year-old  Holstein  cow 
bred  and  owned  by  Mt.  Victoria  Farms,  Hudson  Heights,  Quebec,  has 
just  completed  a  365-day  record  of  29,208  lbs.  milk  and  1263  lbs.  fat.  an 
average  test  for  a  year  of  4.32%,  on  three  times  a  day  milking.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a  Holstein  cow  has  produced  over  1200  lbs.  butterfat  a 
year  on  three  times  a  day  milking.  Throughout  her  entire  lifetime, 
including  the  test,  Montvic  Rag  Apple  Colantha  Abbekerk  was  milked 
with  a  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  championship  records  made  by  De  Laval 
milked  cows  —  proving  in  a  most  convincing  way  the  superiority  of 
De  Laval  Milkers. 

You,  too,  can  have  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  champion-quality  milk- 
ing for  your  herd.  Why  not  have  the  best?  Ask  your  local  De  Laval 
Dealer  for  a  free  trial  demonstration. 

DE     LAVAL    CREAM  SEPARATORS 

World's  best  and  most  complete  line  of 
separators.  World's  Standard  Series  un- 
matched for  performance,  quality,  conven- 
ience and  beauty.  De  Laval  Junior  Series 
offers  De  Laval  quality  and  performance  in 
smaller  capacity  machines  and  which  can 
now  be  furnished  with  electric  motor 
drives.  Remember — there  is  a  De  Laval 
quality  separator  of  a  size  and  style  for 
every  need  and  purse. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  St.  61  Beale  St. 


MARYLAND  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 
Monday  May  5,  1941 
6  Bulls  50  Females 


This  is  a  very  choice  lot  of  young  purebred  animals 
specially  selected  from  the  leading  Maryland 
Aberdeen  Angus  herds.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
select  the  best  in  Aberdeen  Angus  type,  quality 
and  bloodlines. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 
Maryland  Aberdeen  Angus  Ass  n. 

Jos.  M.  Vial,  See.  W.  Alan  McGregor,  Sale  Manager 
College  Park,  Md.  Worton,  Md. 


5  th  Annual  Eastern  States 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDERS'  SALE 

Monday,  May  12th         Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

46  Select  Females  8  Splendid  Bulls 

Comprising  the  tops  in  Bloodlines  and  individuality  from  the 
outstanding  Herds  of  the  Northeast. 

A  careful  Selection  of  Foundation  Cattle.  Accredited  for  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Disease. 
For  Catalogue  and  further  information  Address: 

Prof.  John  I.  Miller  or  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Sale  Mgr. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  QUESTIONNAIRE:  GUERNSEY  NEWS 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALES 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  send 
out  questionnaires  to  the 
readers  of  Country  Life.  Their 
responses,  in  the  form  of  requests 
and  criticisms,  have  brought  about 
some  notable  changes  in  our  edi- 
torial policy. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  these  questionnaires  was  the 
recent  one  on  cattle.  It  not  only 
brought  a  tremendous  response, 
but  showed  that  our  readers  bave 
a  much  wider  interest  in  cattle 
than  we  suspected.  Now,  as  the 
returns  are  nearly  complete  we 
can  give  you  an  idea  what  people 
want,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  it. 

Information  about  the  breeds 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  care  and 
feeding,  news,  breeding  problems, 
disease  control  (particularly 
Bang's  disease)  these,  in  this  or- 
der, are  the  principal  concerns 
of  those  readers  interested  in  cat- 
tle. Other  subjects  which  they 
stressed  are:  how  to  improve 
pastures,  shows  (news,  fitting 
herds,  etc.),  marketing  problems, 
pictures,  articles  describing  suc- 
cessful farms,  and  a  dozen  simi- 
lar subjects.  Several  people 
wanted  to  know  about  breeds  for 
specific  localities.  One  man  want- 
ed to  know  how  to  make  a  living 
on  a  farm! 

Of  course,  all  our  readers  are 
not  questioned.  That  wouldn't  be 
practical.  However,  a  cross  sec- 
tion is  taken,  which  experts  on 
these  polls  tell  us  will  indicate 
within  1  %  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  number.  It  is  done  by 
states,  each  state  being  represent- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  subscribers  within  its  borders. 

Therefore  the  following  totals 
are  not  the  total  number  of  cattle 
owned  by  Country  Life  sub- 
scribers, but  merely  the  cattle 
owned  by  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire,  less  than  20^ 
of  the  whole  list — and  many  of 
these  only  stated  breeds  and  not 
number.  They  show  which  breeds 
are  most  popular,  however,  and. 
particularly,  indicate  the  tre- 
mendous interest  in  cattle  gen- 
erally : 

The  breed  numbers  follow: 

Guernsey    6.832 

Aberdeen-Angus    5.S13 

•  Shorthorns   3.004 

Hereford    2.646 

Ayrshire   2.060 

Jersey    1  .S 1 0 

Holstein    1,724 

Milking  Shorthorns    885 

Brown  Swiss    313 

Other  breeds    192 


Total   25.279 


Even  this  imposing  total  could 
be  raised  materially  if  we  weren't 
careful  about  getting  an  accurate 
cross-section.  For  instance  one 
man  alone  reported  that  he  owned 
65,000  cattle  !  This  man  happened 
to  be  Senator  Kleberg,  owner 
of  the  King  Ranch.  If  his  herds 
were  included  it  would  not  only 
throw  our  figures  completely  out 
of  balance,  but  would  make  Santa 
Gertrudis  cattle  out  to  be  the  most 
popular  breed,  when  we  know  the 
King  Ranch  is  the  only  place  in 
the  world  where  they  can  be 
found.  This  also  applies  with 
owners,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral, reporting  500-600  head; 
these,  and  people  reporting  only 
one  or  two.  are  lopped  off  the 
list  in  the  interest  of  the  golden 
mean. 

Last  month  this  cattle  question- 
naire was  discussed  in  "The  Edi- 
tor's Cornucopia,"  and  it  was  ex- 
plained that  Country  Life  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  great  deal  more 
about  cattle  in  the  future.  In  this 
department,  and  in  feature  ar- 
ticles, we  are  going  to  deal  with 
subjects  of  wide  interest  to  cattle 
people,  and  do  our  best  to  help 
them  with  their  problems.  Per- 
haps somewhere  on  the  pages  of 
the  magazine  we  can  even  give 
some  assistance  to  the  man  who 
is  having  trouble  making  a  living ! 

GUERNSEYS 

Mixter  Faithful,  one  of  the 
greatest  cows  of  the  Guernsey 
hreed,  died  February  19,  at  22 
years,  two  months  and  two  days 
of  age  at  Emmadine  Farm,  Fore- 
most Guernsey  Association. 
Hopewell  Junction,  X.  Y.  She 
left  a  lasting  influence  on  the 
breed  because  her  rich  inherit- 
ance is  coursing  through  the  veins 
of  more  than  4000  of  her  direct 
descendants. 

"Faithful''  started  her  career 
early,  for  as  a  two-year-old  she 
produced  12.062.9  pounds  of 
milk  and  744.7  pounds  of  butter 
fat  for  a  world  record  in  class 
FF.  As  an  aged  cow  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  in  1925  and  Grand  Cham- 
pion at  the  Sesquicentennial  in 
1926. 

Among  her  many  outstanding 
sons  is  May  Royal's  Majesty, 
born  the  night  after  she  was  pur- 
chased by  J.  C.  Penney  in  1925 
at  the  Mixter  Dispersal  for  $J2,- 
700.  This  bull  later  sold  for 
$7500  and  was  the  sire  of  63 
Advanced  Register  daughters 
with  89  records  that  average  11,- 
054.5  pounds  of  milk  and  537.5 
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Mixter  Faithful,  one  of  the  greatest  Guernseys,  in  her  nineteenth 
year;  she  recently  died  at  the  age  of  22 


pounds  of  butter  fat.  Another 
son,  Mixter  Hardwiek  is  the  sire 
of  89  Advanced  Register  daugh- 
ters that  have  155  records  aver- 
aging 10,177.7  pounds  of  milk 
and  535.8  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Faithful's  high  producing 
daughters  include  Superb's  Faith- 
ful, who  has  three  records  of  over 
900  pounds  of  butter  fat.  She 
recently  completed  a  record  of 
19,678.7  pounds  of  milk  and 
1077.1  pounds  of  butter  fat.  An- 
other daughter.  Valor's  Faithful, 
has  a  record  of  20.011.7  pounds 
of  milk  and  976.5  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat. 

Mixter  Faithful  is  dead,  but 
her  rich  inheritance  will  have  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  Guernsey 
breed  through  her  sixteen  sons 
and  daughters  and  her  more  than 
4000  descendants. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  have 
made  remarkable  headway  in  our 
Eastern  agriculture  during  the 
past  few  years.  We  have  been 
waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
turning  our  grass  and  rough  feeds 
into  money  by  the  beef  route. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
less  than  10°c  of  the  beef  con- 
sumed in  the  East  is  produced 
here,  we  begin  to  realize  the  im- 
portant place  beef  production 
should  take  in  this  area. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  has 
been  developed  under  farm  con- 
ditions and  is  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  numerous  of  the 
beef  breeds  in  the  East.  Per- 
haps the  record  made  in  inter- 
breed competition  where  the  An- 
gus have  won  the  Carlot  Class  33 
out  of  39  times,  the  single  Steer 
cass  Class  37  out  of  39  times  at 
the  International  Livestock  Show, 
where  the  best  of  all  breeds  com- 
pete   one    with    the    other,  has 


something  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  black  cattle. 

Maryland  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  this  "march  of  the  An- 
gus." During  the  past  ten  years, 
well  over  100  pure-bred  herds 
have  been  started  in  this  state 
alone.  These  Maryland  breeders 
have  recognized  that  the  East 
cannot  compete  with  the  West  on 
the  basis  of  quantity  but  that 
"quality  always  demands  a  pre- 
mium." The  Maryland  Aberdeen 
Angus  herds  have  been  carefully 
built  on  the  basis  of  quality,  and 
the  slogan  of  the  Maryland 
Aberdeen  Angus  Association  is 
"Come  to  Maryland  for  Quality." 

The  first  Monday  in  May  — 
this  year  May  5th  —  is  the  day 
on  which  the  Maryland  breeders 
hold  their  annual  spring  sale. 
Young  bulls  and  females  are  spe- 
cially selected  from  herds  within 
the  state  for  this  annual  event. 
No  animal  is  allowed  in  this  sale 
that  does  not  meet  the  high  stand- 
ards of  type,  quality  and  blood- 
lines  set  by  the  Committee. 

The  1941  sale  will  be  held  at 
the  Fair  Grounds,  Frederick,  Md.. 
on  Monday,  May  5. 

The  Eastern  States  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeder's  Association  will 
hold  its  fifth  annual  sale  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Ithaca,  N,  Y.. 
Monday.  May  12. 

The  foundation  cattle  compris- 
ing this  offering  have  been  drawn 
from  the  outstanding  herds  of  the 
Northeast,  a  stronghold  of  Angus 
cattle  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  As  in  previous  years, 
many  of  the  cattle  in  this  sale 
come  from  herds  whose  owners 
are  making  a  livelihood  with  this 
popular  breed ;  others  come  from 
herds  with  national  records  as 
producers  and  in  the  show-ring. 

For  additional  information, 
write  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  sales 
manager.  Pine  Plains.  X.  Y. 


Here  is  a  better  way 
to  build  and  equip  barns 

Exclusive  STARLINE  Equipment  Features 
and  Latest  Barn  Plans  Assure  You  the  Best. 
You  will  be  proud  of  your  STARLINE  Barn 
Equipment,  its  efficiency,  its  protection  for 
your  fine  herds  —  or  stable  of  horses  —  and 
its  time  and  money  saving  features. 

Just  check'these  practical,  exclusive  STARLINE  features 

★  STARLINE    Rust    Shields  —    ★  STARLINE  Roll  Up  All  Steel 


They  more  than  double  the 
life  of  your  stalls. 
*  STARLINE  Cannon  Ball  Door 
Hangers  —  Lifetime  lubrica- 
tion makes  them  self-oiling. 
Also  self-cleaning  door  track. 


Windows  —  Eliminate  drafts 

—  Never  stick  or  freeze. 

it  STARLINE  Taper  Top  Curbs 

—  No  chance  for  stock  to 
bruise  knees. 


These  and 
other  Features 
to  be  found 
onlv  in  STAR- 
LINE.  Write 
for  latest 
STARLINE 
Barn  Plans. 


STARLINE,  INC. 

Dept.  241    Harvard,  Illinois  .  .  .   Albany,  New  York 


300  GUERNSEYS  300 

AT  AUCTION 
BULLS  ;  BRED  and  OPEN  HEIFERS  |  COWS 

Carefully  selected  with  the  assistance  of  expert  commit- 
tees, including  the  best  judges  in  the  breed. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  14th,  1941 

Louis  Merryman's  34th  Semi-Annual  Sale, 
Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds,  Timonium,  Maryland 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  29th,  1941 

May  Royal-Steadfast  Sale. 
Raemelton  Farm,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30th,  1941 

Kentucky  Guernsey  Breeder's  Association  Sale, 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th,  1941 

Quial  Roost  Maxim  Sale, 
Rougemont,  North  Carolina. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  15th,  1941 

16th  Annual  Coventry  Sale, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

All  from  T.  8.  and  Bangs  accredited  herds.  Bulls  from 
high  record  dams.  Cows  with  records  up  to  970  lbs.  fai. 
Future  show  ring  champions.  Heifers  carrying  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed,  including  a  granddaughter  of  Shuttle- 
wick  Levity,  greatest  cow  the  breed  has  produced. 


FOR  CATALOGUES  WRITE 

HERRICK    MERRYMAN  SALES 

SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


COMPANY 
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DONKEYS 


Excellent  companions  for  the  stable 
and  home.  Useful.  Gentle  with 
children.  Buy  a  weanling  and  raise 
him  to  suit. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Dows 
Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams. 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


Blacknecked  Swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collec- 
tion in  America.    Free  price  list  with 
attractive  pric^=.. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  500  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  and  blood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Accredited  for  both  TB 
and  Bang's  disease. 

Send  for  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Ring  Neck  Pheasants 
Grey  Mallard  Duck 
Wild  Turkey 
Domestic  Turkey 

Orders  Should  be 
Placed  Now 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Newton  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 

SflglMafabdKlHteta  s  "  :•  ■.  : 
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WALKING-HORSE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  4-5 J 


soil  in  the  process  of  building  up 
the  mineral  content  for  maximum 
yields.  Soil  samples  are  taken 
from  each  field  yearly,  and  the 
analyses  carefully  studied  to  as- 
certain  what  additional  mineral 
each  needs.  The  result  is  hay  and 
grain  in  abundance  for  all  the 
livestock,  and  a  surplus  to  sell. 
Besides  this,  there  are  acres  of 
soybeans  for  ensilage,  and  vege- 
tables in  profusion  for  the  family 
table. 

Speaking  of  vegetables,  the 
owner  of  Walking-Horse  Farm 
plans  soon  to  install  two  freezing 
units,  so  that  he  can  have  choice 
peas,  beans,  corn  and  all  the  rest 
from  his  own  garden  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  The  beef  and  pork 
produced  on  the  farm  for  home 
consumption  will  be  sent  to  the 
big  freezing  plant  at  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  and  stored  there  in  lockers 
until  needed.  Hams,  shoulders, 
and  bacon  are  smoked  on  the  farm. 

Eight  fine  Hampshire  brood 
sows  produce  two  litters  a  year 
apiece,  or  about  120  pigs  a  year 
in  all-  These  sows  are  provided 
with  individual  farrowing  pens, 
automatic  feeders  and  plenty  of 
good  pasture  in  summer.  The  sur- 
plus pigs  are  sold  when  they  tip 
the  beam  at  about  200  pounds. 

Once  the  initial  cost  of  machin- 
ery and  foundation  livestock  is 
met,  the  farm  should  be  self-sus- 
taining and  show  a  substantial 
profit  through  the  sale  of  surplus 
cattle,  hogs,  horses,  grain  and 
hay.  This  is  more  than  an  ethereal 
day-dream,    such    as    many  new 


owners  have,  for  with  everything 
working  on  so  high  a  basis  of  ef- 
ficiency, it  is  possible  to  estimate 
potential  income. 

All  farm  buildings  have  been 
designed  with  utility  and  time- 
saving  as  predominant  factors. 
The  open  feeding  barn  for  the 
cattle  is  a  good  example  of  how 
this  has  been  executed.  Facing 
South,  it  encloses  a  hollow  square 
into  which  the  cattle  can  walk 
from  the  pasture  when  they  are 
cold  or  hungry.  Deep  troughs  are 
filled  with  chopped  hay  which  has 
previously  been  blown  from  the 
chopper  into  the  loft  above,  and 
with  grain  and  ensilage.  The  cows 
come  and  go  at  will;  sheltered 
from  the  wind  until  they  are  fed 
and  warm,  and  then  venturing  out 
again  into  the  open. 

WALKixG-Horse  Farm  conveys 
a  series  of  impressions  to  its 
guests.  One  is  that  they  are 
genuinely  welcome.  The  next  is 
that  they  have  seen  a  well-run 
farm  whose  owner  has  a  real  in- 
terest in  every  phase  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  knows  just  what  his  ulti- 
mate goal  is.  And  last,  that  the 
owner,  happy  in  his  work,  pleased 
with  his  achievements  so  far,  is 
reaching  steadily  ahead  to  greater 
efficiency  of  operation  and  more 
significant  achievement.  Such 
farms  are  all  too  rare  nowadays, 
and  have  great  value  in  the  stimu- 
lus which  they  afford  to  other 
owners  who  are  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain of  their  aims  as  Paul  White- 
man. 


WHO  SAYS  IT  AIN'T  HAY? 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 


introduced  the  grass  into  the 
Carolinas  about  1720. 

When  mixed  with  some  type  of 
clover — which  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom— early  cut  timothy  (har- 
vested before  its  stems  become  too 
woody,)  more  nearly  equals  the 
feed  value  of  alfalfa  than  any 
other  type  of  hay.  Although  ex- 
cellent for  horses,  timothy  is 
only  used  as  a  hay  grass,  not  be- 
ing hardy  enough  to  endure  con- 
tinued grazing  in  pastures. 

The  fame  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass  is  a  tribute  to  the  physi- 
ography and  climate  of  a  certain 
section  of  Kentucky.  Depressed 
like  a  saucer  in  the  north  central 
portion  of  the  Kentucky  plateau 
lies  the  green  parklike  Blue  Grass 
region ;  a  region  made  rich  by 
alluvial  deposits  and  the  crumb- 
ling of  its  phosphatic  limestone 
base.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
mild  winters  and  year  'round  pas- 
turage, make  this  region,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  Kentucky,  naturally 
adapted  to  raising  stock.  We  di- 
gress, however,  in  our  story  of 
hay.  for  blue  grass  is  primarily  a 
pasture  grass,  used  only  second- 
aril  v  as  hav. 


With  the  exception  of  alfalfa 
and  possibly  soy  beans,  the  pres- 
ent tendency  in  hay  culture  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  mixtures  rather 
than  single  crops. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for 
this  trend:  the  legumes  increase 
the  total  protein  and  lime  con- 
tent of  the  forage  and  provide 
nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  the 
non-leguminous  grasses ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  surer  crops,  remain 
as  insurance  to  provide  some  for- 
age if  the  legumes  should  fail. 
It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that 
some  mixtures,  when  used  in  cer- 
tain types  of  soil,  both  increase 
the  yield  per  acre  over  that  which 
either  crop  alone  would  yield,  and 
offer  a  more  complete  nutritive 
ration. 

But  what  does  hay  supply: 
Good  hay  not  only  provides  most 
of  the  essential  nutritive  con- 
stituents that  are  contained  in 
seeds  and  their  by-products,  but 
it  also  provides  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  much  greater  quantity 
than  do  most  of  the  concentrated 
feeds.  For  example,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  grains  and 
concentrates    other   than  vellow 


Our  Consignment 
To  The  Annual  Maryland  Spring 

SALE  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

is  an  outstanding  one 

We  are  offering  10  beautifully  bred 
young  females,  show  prospects  and  ex- 
cellent foundation  material. 

See  them  at  the  farm  until  May  3rd. 
After  that  at  the  Frederick  Fair 
Grounds,  Frederick,  Md.,  where  the  sale 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  5th. 

Herd  accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.B. 
Send  for  free  booklet  gizing  pedigrees 
and  details. 

COLD  SATURDAY  FARM 

Finksburs,  Maryland 
H.  H.  Hackney,  Owner 

On  Route  140,  20  min.  N.  W.  of  Baltimore 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


SADDLE  AND  MORGAN  HORSES 

Pleasure  or  show  prospects  a  few  brood  mares 
SHETLAND  AND  HACKNEY  PONIES 

Brood  mares,  colts,  and  yearlings. 
Several  well  broke  geldings  suitable  for 
children. 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 
Ven   beautiful,  ven  prolific 

ANCUS  CATTLE 
Show  and  foundation  stock 
Dells  Stock  Farms      Congerville,  Illinois 


J 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERONS 

Their  Show  Ring  Record  Bespeaks 
Quality 

Practical    Farming    Keeps  Prices 
Basically  Sound 

Send  for  details  or  visit 

FUERST   STOCK  FARM 

Mvron  M  Fuerst  lPINE  PLAINS.  N.  Y.) 
rviyron  M.  ruersr       (Dutchess  County) 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

2  Milk  Geats — $15.  each 
F  O  B.  Chappaqua,  New  York 

Waterfowl  and  Pheasants.  Win- 
ners in  all  Classes  in  New 
York  and  Boston  Poultry  Shows. 

BEROL  LODCE,  Inc. 

710  East  14th  St.  New  York  City 


Albemarle 
ABERDEEN-ANCUS  AUCTION 

Mon.  May  19th.  Keswick  (near  Char- 
lottesville). Cattle  consigned  from  the 
prominent  Virginia  herds. 

For  Information  and  catalogs  write 

VIRCINIA  ABERDEEN-ANCUS  ASS'N 

C.  T.  Neale.   Mgr.  Gordonsville,  Va. 


NORTHERN  B0BWHITE  QUAIL 

For  Breeding  or  Releasing 
Spring  Delivery 

ECCS 


Colinus  Farm 


Belleville.  Illinois 
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C  O U N T R  Y  LIFE 


corn  have  practically  no  carotene 
or  vitamin  A  activity. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  most  non- 

legumes  contain  too  little  protein 
for  animals  that  are  either  grow- 
ing or  lactating.  And  all  forages, 
whether  legumes  or  non-legumes, 
fail  to  contain  sufficient  energy- 
generating  elements  for  produc- 
tion of  meat  or  milk. 

Alfalfa  more  aearly  provides 
all  of  the  necessary  nutrients  than 
any  other  hay.  Timothy  is  fairly 
good  all  around,  hut  weak  in  pro- 
tein and  calcium.  Johnson  grass 
is  apt  to  have  a  more-than-aver- 
age  amount  of  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus. On  the  whole,  the  legum- 
inous plants  are  more  nutritious 
than  the  non-leguminous  plants. 

Deficiency  in  the  soil  of  any 
element  used  by  the  hay  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  deficiency  of  that 
element  in  the  hay.  The  addition 
of  calcium,  phosphorous,  nitrogen, 
iodine,  etc.  to  soils  deficient  in 
these  elements  has  been  shown  to 
increase  the  contents  of  them  in 
the  forage. 

At  present  it  is  a  point  of  de- 
hate  whether  or  not  the  deficiency 
of  some  mineral  in  a  type  of  hay 
may  be  adequately  offset  by  the 
direct  feeding  of  that  mineral  to 
the  livestock.  While  direct  feed- 
ing is  often  cheaper  than  field 
treatment,  there  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  minerals  thus 
given  have  less  beneficial  physio- 
logical effects  on  livestock  than 
if  received  in  plant  form. 

Despite  the  fact  that  hay  is  the 
basic  winter  feed  for  most  classes 
of  livestock  and  hence  of  tremen- 
dous national  importance,  it  re- 
mains more  variable  in  quality 
than  any  other  major  U.  S.  crop. 

The  U.  S.  government  has  made 
farmers  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  quality  of  hay  by  providing 
greater  standardization  in  the 
commercial  hay  industry. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  qual- 
ity of  hay  (its  nutritive  value, 
palatability  and  digestibility)  can 
be  measured  almost  exactly  by  a 
check  of  its  physical  characteris- 
tics. The  government  inspectors 
who  check  commercial  hay,  rate 
six  of  these  characteristics  as 
color,  leafiness,  condition,  texture, 
degree  of  maturity,  and  amount 
of  foreign  material. 

"Color  sells  hay"  is  an  old 
truism  among  hay  dealers,  and  the 
belief  of  quality  in  color  has 
found  sanction  in  scientific  fact. 
The  amount  of  vitamin  A  in  any 
plant,  for  example,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  amount  of  chloro- 
phyll (green  color). 

The  accurate  determination  of 
color  was  at  first  a  troublesome 
problem  to  hay  experts.  "Light 
green"  and  "medium  green,"  for 
example,  were  expressions  which 
might  mean  entirely  different 
things  to  purchasers  or  even  to 
official  inspectors  of  hay. 

It  was  found  that  color  could 
be  measured  in  terms  of  hue,  bril- 
liance and  chroma,  but  that  hue 
value  was  the  only  reading  need- 
ed. By  an  ingenious  application 
of    the    Munsell    Color  System, 


whereby  a  sample  of  hay  is  me- 
chanically revolved  at  high  speed 
until  its  many  colors  blend  into 
one  measurable  hue,  color  stand- 
ards were  formed.  Subsequently  it 
has  been  found  that  good  color, 
more  than  any  other  physical 
characteristic,  indicates  good 
palatability,  nutritive  content  and 
digestibility. 

Degree  of  leafiness  is  a  meas 
ure  of  nutritive  content  and  diges- 
tibility. Both  in  grasses  and  in 
Leguminous  plants,  leaves  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  protein,  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus,  than  stems, 
and  a  far  lower  percentage  of 
crude  fiber. 

"Condition"  in  hay  measure- 
ment refers  to  soundness  or  un- 
soundness. "Under-cured,"  "heat- 
ing" or  "hot"  hay  contains  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  therefore  is 
'out  of  condition."  The  presence 
or  absence  of  mold  is  naturally 
noted  in  checking.  Mold  is  always 
unpalatable,  sometimes  harmful. 

While  "must"  (the  sour  odor 
which  occurs  in  hay  that  has 
heated)  is  considered  a  condition 
point,  "aroma,"  unfortunately  is 
not  susceptible  to  checking.  Aro- 
ma— principally  the  odor  of  cou- 
marin — is  the  main  factor  in  sell- 
ing hay  to  an  animal.  The  "scent 
of  new-mown  hay,"  incidentally, 
is  largely  coumarin. 

By  texture  is  meant  the  size 
and  degree  of  hardness  of  hay 
stems.  Hard,  brittle-stemmed  hays 
are  relatively  unpalatable,  even 
though  the  color  and  leafiness  may 
be  satisfactory. 

By  referring  to  these  quality 
standards,  government  inspectors 
are  able  to  place  every  shipment 
of  commercial  hay  in  one  of  four 
categories:  in  any  one  of  three 
numerical  grades,  or  in  a  so-called 
"sample"  grade  for  hay  that  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
numerical  ratings.  For  example 
grade  designations  on  specific  hay 
shipments  might  read  as  follows: 
U.  S.  No.  1  Timothy,  U.  S.  No.  :5 
Timothy,  U.  S.  No.  2  Alfalfa, 
U.  S.  No.  1  Upland  Prairie,  U.  S. 
Sample  Grade  Clover  (musty),  or 
U.  S.  Sample  Grade  Timothy 
(badly  over-ripe). 

The  type  of  market  has  changed 
greatly  in  the  past  two  decades ; 
and  the  varieties  of  hay  that  are 
demanded  have  changed,  too.  The 
demand  for  commercial  hay  used 
to  come  from  the  feeders  of  horses 
and  mules  in  cities,  mines,  logging 
iiid  construction  camps.  With  the 
advent  of  autos,  trucks,  and  trac- 
tors, however,  most  of  this  de- 
mand has  gone,  and  with  it  much 
of  the  demand  for  timothy. 

Reduction  in  the  demand  for 
haled  grass  hays  for  horse  feed- 
ing has  been  offset,  however,  by 
an  increased  demand  from  the  ex- 
panding dairy  industry  for  such 
baled  legume  hays  as  alfalfa  and 
clover.  A  number  of  different  va- 
rieties are  demanded  by  the  other 
present-day  buyers:  meat-packing 
plants,  the  horse  racing  industry, 
railway  division  yards,  and  the 
U.  S.  Armv  are  anion";  them. 


BLAKE  FORD  FARMS 

QUEEN STOWN,...  M  D. 


The  control  of  fly 
pests  in  barns,  gar- 
bage containers,  ken- 
nels and  kitchens  is 
now  a  proved  reality. 


Your  picturesque  ter- 
race may  be  enjoyed 
after  sundown. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
SCREEN  CORPORATION 

29  N.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  6-A, 
CHICAGO 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Hundreds  of  beautiful  barns 
like  the  above  attest  the  eradi- 
cation of  flies.  Guy  Harmon,  to 
protect  his  prize- winning 
Guernseys,  first  installed 
DUROBARS  in  1936  —  added 
in  1938  and  then  again  in  1939. 

Yes  —  reorders  speak 
louder    than  words. 


Write  for  details  and 
useful  information  on 
the  accepted  method  of 
flying  insect  control. 
Ask  about  installations 
near  you. 


UROBAR 


ECTRIC  SCR E ENS 

Kill  Flies 


..AUTOMATICALLY^ 


MURRAY  FARM    MAY  SALE 

Thursday,  May  29,  1941,  at  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

75     REGISTERED  TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSES  75 

Annual  event  attracting  national  recognition  through  fair  and  truthful 
representations  of  all  sale  horses;  supported  by  Master  Breeders;  held  in 
the  Nativity  of  the  breed,  Central  Tennessee,  with  100  years  contributing 
to  the  breed.  Our  sales  have  dispersed  400  horses  into  42  states,  and 
additional  sales  at  private  treaty.  Foundation  Blood  Lines  that  transmit 
the  fast  running  walk  only  by  inheritance,  not  man  made.  Horses  sold  by 
us  are  tops  today  in  the  best  recognized  shows.  Sale  entries  include 
pleasure  mares,  geldings,  matrons,  young  things,  show  horses,  representing 
the  breeds  proven  sires  from  true  foundation  strains. 

By  achievement  walking  horses  are  allowed  "The  World's  Greatest 
Pleasure  Horse,"  dependable,  easy  gaits,  good  foot  and  bone,  ridden  by 
young  and  old.  This  is  the  greatest  selection  of  finished  walking  horses  we 
have  ever  assembled. 

Write  for  information.  Names  of  former  clients,  including  buyers  through 
mail  orders,  gladly  given  for  reference. 

j.  j.  MURRAY,  Owner 

LEWISBURG,  TENNESSEE 
Virginia  P.  Bragg,  Secretary  Chas.  Lowery,  Manager  and  Trainer 


THE  WELSH  MOUNTAIN  PONY 


Farnley  Sirius 
W.S.B.  1646 
Foaled:  1938 

AT  STUD 
to  approved  pony 
mares 

Fee:  $50 


Farnley  Sirius 
1646 


Coed  Coch  Glyndwr  1617 
Coed  Coch  Seren  8539 


(Revolt  493 
IDinarth  Gwenol  8683 
(Grove  Sharp  Shooter  1259 
[Coed  Coch  Eirlys  8257 


BAY  END  FARM,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


A  P  It  I  I. ,    19  4] 
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KENNEL  &  BENCH 


MORRIS  A  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31,  1941 

CIRALDA  FARMS        MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and 
Sterling  Trophies  Offered  Regard- 
less of  Number  of  Dogs  Entered 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 

FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.  2009  chestnut  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst,  Owner 
Bernardsvllle.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsville  82 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies  and  Mature  Dogs,  both  sexes 
Solids  and  parti-colors 
are  available  and 
may  be  seen  by  appointment 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 

Mrs    Dorothy  Maynard,  Owner      Phone  Bedford  Village  7009 
Banksville  Road,  Bedford  Village.  New  York 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 

Puppies   sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.    Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Readers  of  Country  Life  get  special 
attention    from    advertisers   in  these 
columns 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Proparty  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Berwyn,  Pa. 


HELPS  KEEP  DOGS  HEALTHY! 

Lewis'  Lye  helps  protect  against  spread  of 
dangerous  disease  germs  and  parasites  by 
contaminated  surroundings.  Fights  dis- 
temper, sarcoptic  mange.  Inexpensive.  Easy 
to  use.  Write  for  valuable  free  booklet  on 
dog  care  today.  Address: 


LEWIS  LYE 


20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 
available. 

SNUG  HARBOR 
KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen, 
75  Homan  Blvd., 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


BULL  TERRIERS 

From   parents   chosen   for  intelligence 
and   personality  as  well   as  pedigrees 
While  Puppies  from   White  Stock 
Also  brindle.  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symme- 
trically marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 
Farnley  White   Post  Virginia 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane,  operator 
Islip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

CH.   EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  of  LaNonne  Bonnie,  by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 


tchess  Donna,  by 
ncess  of  Montauk. 


CH.    AIRLINE    GOLDEN  DAWN 
Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.    TRICKSTER    ROBERT  OF   MONTAUK,   out  of 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 
NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Betty  Montauk.  by  Bud  Parker 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

.   H.   DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404— Easthampton.  L.   I.,  N.  Y. 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained. 


Cb.  ToKalon  Blue  Eagle 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE 
OCR  SPECIALTY 


TOKALON 

Offers  the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  aces,  at  J35.00  up.  60-dav  health 
guarantee.    C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired.  Pairs  for 
breeding.    Please  state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  In  New  York  City 
TOKALON  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road,  WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J., 


INTERNATIONAL  SHOW:  YOUTHFUL  JUDGES 
MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  PLANS 


A sizeable  number  of  this 
country's  finest  bench  dogs, 
obedience  trials,  indoor  field 
trials,  contests  for  youthful 
judges;  all  these  are  going  to  be 
a  part  of  Chicago's  great  Inter- 
national Kennel  Club  Dog  Show, 
which  will  be  held  just  before 
this  appears. 

Started  four  years  ago.  this 
show  has  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing indoor  shows  in  this  country, 
pushing  Westminster  in  number 
of  entries.  It  is  held  annually  in 
the  International  Amphitheatre 
at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  and 
a  better  place  for  a  dog  show 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Certainly  there  is  every  reason 
to  predict,  at  this  writing,  that 
this  year's  show  will  be  the  most 
successful  held  under  these  aus- 
pices so  far.  In  the  first  place  the 
list  of  judges  is  chosen  with  great 
care  and  it  consists  of  eight  all- 
arounders  and  nine  amateurs. 
They  come  from  eight  states,  and 
two  provinces  of  Canada ;  every 
section  of  the  country  from  coast 
to  coast  being  represented,  and 
the  dogs  exhibited  under  them 
will  come  from  as  wide  an  area. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for 


dogs  and  exhibitors,  and  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  spectators 
to  see  all  that  goes  on.  The  judg- 
ing is  done  in  the  central  arena, 
which  allows  for  wide  aisles  and 
ample  seating  facilities  for  the 
exhibitors. 

One  of  the  second  floor  exhibi- 
tion halls  will  be  used  for  the 
obedience  test  contests ;  a  most 
important  part  of  this  show.  Last 
year  a  new  record  was  set  in  the 
obedience  test  entry.  Planning  for 
an  even  larger  entry  this  year, 
two  days  will  be  devoted  to  the 
judging  of  these  contests,  and  as 
noted  above,  they  will  be  held  on 
the  second  floor,  apart  from  the 
distractions  of  the  regular  breed 
judging. 

The  obedience  trial  judge  is 
Miss  Katharine  Wellman.  of 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Miss  Wellman 
is  president  of  the  New  England 
Dog  Training  Club  which  won 
the  inter-city  contests  at  the  1940 
Westminster  Show,  and  which 
caused  such  a  sensation  at  this 
year's  Westminster  with  its  train- 
ing exhibition.  She  is  prominent 
in  obedience  training  work  in  the 
East,  is  a  recognized  judge,  and 
has  trained  manv  doers  herself. 


ToKalon  Magnet 


PICTURES,  INC. 

DOC   OF  THE  MONTH 

This  month  we  turn  to  field  trials  for  the  Dog  of  The 
Month.  He  is  Ariel,  a  white  and  liver  Pointer  by  Air  Pilot's 
Sam-Lullaby,  owned  by  A.  G.  C.  Sage  of  New  York,  and 
handled  in  his  brilliant  field  trial  career  by  Clyde  Morton. 
Because  lie  won  the  National  Championship,  greatest  of 
field  trial  honors,  winning  the  third  leg  on  the  National 
Championship  trophy  for  his  owner,  and  thereby  retir- 
ing the  famous  silver  bowl,  Ariel  was  our  obvious  choice 
this  month. 
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One  of  the  finest,  and  most 
unusual,  things  about  this  show 
is  the  interest  taken  in  young 
fanciers;  the  judges  and  exhibit- 
ors of  the  future.  Their  enthusi- 
asm and  education  is  encouraged 
by  having  them  engage  in  actual 
competition  with  others  of  the 
same  age.  A  special  obedience 
class  for  dogs  handled  by  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  eighteen  has  been  instituted 
this  year,  anil  the  amateur  judg- 
ing contest,  which  was  introduced 
at  the  show  last  year  will  be 
repeated. 

In  tin-  latter  event,  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  21  years  are  eligible  to 
compete.  They  are  to  be  scored 
on  their  placings  and  reasons  for 
placings  in  four  classes  each  con- 
sisting of  a  different  breed,  and 
with  four  dogs  to  a  class. 

The  breeds  judged  by  the 
youngsters  will  be  Pekingese, 
Dachshunde,  Collies,  and  Scottish 
Terriers.  The  contestant  making 
the  highest  combined  score  in 
judging  these  four  breeds  will  be 
entitled  to  hold  the  C.  Groverman 
Ellis  Sterling  Silver  Trophy  for 
a  year,  and  have  his,  or  her,  name 
engraved  on  it.  The  winner  will 
also  receive  $30.00  in  cash  and  a 
silver  medal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judg- 
ing the  contestants  will  appear 
individually  before  the  judges  of 
the  contest,  G.  V.  Glebe,  Enno 
Meyer,  Walter  H.  Reeves,  and 
Alva  Rosenberg,  who  will  then 
give  oral  reasons  for  their  plac- 
ings in  each  class. 

The  idea  for  this  judging  con- 
test was  conceived  by  the  late  C. 
Groverman  Ellis,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Kennel 
Club.  The  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  amateur 
dog  judges,  and  give  experience 
and  training  in  this  work  to  boys 
and  girls  who  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  pure-bred  dogs. 

Still  another  special  youth 
class,  introduced  last  year,  and 
repeated,  is  a  contest  for  Boy 
Scouts  who  have  won  or  are 
working  for  Merit  Badges  in  dog 
care  as  a  project  in  Scout  work. 

Though  not  a  class  for  chil- 
dren, the  indoor  "field  trials"  in 
which  Retrievers  and  English 
Springer  Spaniels  actually  work 
in  the  water  is  another  unusual 
feature  of  this  show. 


MORRIS  AND  ESSEX 

The  announcement  of  the  list 
of  judges  for  America's,  and  the 
world's,  largest  dog  show,  the 
Morris  and  Essex  has  just  come 
in.  Because  of  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  this  show,  and  the 
fact  that  it  draws  from  leading 
kennels  all  over  the  country,  this 


announcement  is  always  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  From 
the  very  start  this  club  has  made 
it  a  practise  to  get  the  best  judges 
obtainable,  especially  drawing 
those  who  have  not  judged  in  that 
section  of  tlie  country  nor  passed 
upon  the  breeds  assigned  to  them 
for  some  time  previously. 

The  1941  slate  presents  an  ex- 
ceptionally broad  cross-section  of 
the  country's  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional judges.  There  is  hardly 
a  region  that  is  not  represented, 
with  several  fanciers  coming  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  pass  upon 
breeds  in  which  they  have  made 
reputations  as  exhibitors. 

Enno  Meyer  of  Milford,  O., 
widely  known  animal  painter  and 
all-around  judge  of  dogs,  has 
been  accorded  the  distinction  of 
naming  best  in  show.  The  six 
dogs  from  which  Mr.  Meyer  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  his  selec- 
tion will  be  sent  up  to  him  by 
Justice  Townsend  Scudder,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  has  the 
Sporting  Dog  group;  Grover 
Rauch  of  the  Bronx,  who  has  the 
Hounds ;  Dr.  Howard  Church  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  who  will  do  the 
Working  group;  George  S. 
Thomas  of  South  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  who  has  been  given  the 
Terriers;  Walter  H.  Reeves  of 
Watertown,  Ont.,  who  has  the 
Toys;  and  G.  V.  Glebe,  of  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.,  who  has  Non-Sport- 
ing. 

Since  the  plans  for  the  Morris 
and  Essex,  predicated  on  past  ex- 
perience, call  for  judging  more 
than  4,000  dogs  in  the  space  of  a 
single  day,  few  of  the  judges 
have  more  than  one  breed  as- 
signed to  them.  The  full  list  of 
breed  judges  will  be  given  at  a 
later  date. 

DOCS  IN  WAR 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  misery 
that  comes  with  war  English  dog 
lovers  are  finding  a  practical  asset 
in  their  dogs  which  is  quite  aside 
from  any  scientific  or  sentimental 
qualifications.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "Nazi  Bombs  Cannot  Stop 
Dog  Shows  in  Great  Britain"  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  American 
Kennel  Gazette,  Leo  C.  Wilson 
writes  in  part  as  follows: 

"Some  time  ago  there  was  an  at- 
tack made  on  dog  owners  in  cer- 
tain quarters — mainly  branches 
of  the  Farmers  Union— and  the 
suggestion  put  forward  that  dogs 
should  be  exterminated  to  release 
food  for  other  livestock.  Although 
these  attacks  represented  a  mi- 
nority opinion,  the  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  there,  and  Arthur 
F.  Marples,  editor  of  'Our  Dogs,' 
was  not  content  until  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Ministry  of  Home 
Security  the  assurance  that  the 


Six  months  old  puppies 
By  Ch.  Manorbier  Matchless  ex  Ch.  Madcap  of  Herds 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 
Benvenue  Ave..  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Manager                                             Tel.  Orange  4-6013 

ELLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


III  I'll  S  II I  Ml  S 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earlhstopper 
Ch.  Helnutr  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Illacit  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Startwkh  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

.  .  ^  .  .  U468-M  (House) 
Tel.  Greenwich  j  4468. R  (Kennel) 
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IRISH 
TERRIERS 

I'uppfea  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Iteasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
J  Columbus  Ohio 
Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


SAINT  BERNARDS 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

3  Litters  of  Saints 
5  Litters  of  Spaniels 
A.K.C 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.         Ship  C.O.D. 

MRS.   EDNA  CLADSTONE 
ANOES  NEW  YORK 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   Wamsulta  Fermanagh  // 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

ITarren  h.  Read,  Jr.,  ewner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Letlgelands'  Kennels 

Cliow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 
Manager — ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuiedo  2119      Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 

— i 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies,  Show 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 

Correspondence 
Invited 

JACK  A.  SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


r<ai  Pyr.n.ei  in  Anuria 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg 
b  Mm,  funio  V  Cf.nc  Owner, 
Colder.  StfMt.  HOUISTON.  MASS. 
T«l.  Millii  244  Ring  i 


Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

North  Hampton. 
New  Hampshire 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 


Iiest  Watchdog.  Won- 
derful   with  Children 
Alert  TTntcme 
Courageous 
Pedigreed  Puppies 
$35.00  up 
Established  1910 
Yperland  Verhelle 
Kennels 
Somerville.  New  Jersey 


Afghan  Hounds  from  Prides  Hill 

We  have  a  superb  lot  of  youngsters  for  sale,  including  a  pair  of  young 
fawn  colored  bitch  pups  that  won  1st  and  2nd  in  Puppy  Class  at  West- 
minster and  went  on  to  win  Winners  and  Reserve  Winners  at  Boston. 
Also  a  young  dog,  full  brother  to  Ch.  Rudiki  of  Prides  Hill,  with  11 
championship  points,  Winners  at  Boston,  and  four  superbly  bred  six 
months  old  puppies,  with  delightful  dispositions,  that  will  win  in  hot 
company.    Write  for  full  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable. 


PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 
PRIDES  CROSSING,  MASS. 


Q.  A.  SHAW  McKEAN, 
Owner. 
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"BUFFALO" 

Portable  Kennel 
Yard 

Protects  your  dogs  from  hazards 
and  frees  you  from  worrying . . . 

EASY  TO  USE 
NO  POSTS  TO 
FUSS  WITH  OR 
HOLES  TO  DIG 

Dog  owners,  fanciers  and  breeders 
like  these  sturdy  "Buffalo"  Portable 
Kennel  Yards  because  of  the  easy  pro- 
tection they  give,  they  can  be  enlarged 
or  changed  around  without  work. 

Provides  Attractive  Exercising 

Quarters,  Insures  Safety  of  Stock 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is  modern, 
strongly  made  and  will  not  shift,  sag 
or  turn  over.  It  has  no  posts  to  bother; 
instead  patented  fence  clips  are  easily 
and  quickly  applied.  Merely  shove 
pin  legs  into  ground  and  you  have 
firm  fencing. 

Built  for  Long  Hard  Use  in 
Convenient  Sections  to  Suit 

Each  section  of  "Buffalo"  Portable  Kennel 
Yard  has  frame  of  strong,  continuous  copper- 
bearing  round  steel  band  heavily  galvanized. 
Fabric  is  diamond  mesh  copper-bearing  wire 
thoroughly  galvanized.  Sections  can  be  easily 
arranged  for  most  any  size  yard  you  desire  — 
suitable  for  estates,  suburban  homes,  or  for 
average  city  lots.  Surely  an  ideal  way  to  let 
your  dogs  exercise  and  play  freelv  from  harm. 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1869  as  Scheeler's  Sons). 

r  —  —  'I 

I  Cah«I  <t97  Crt  for  Assortment  I 
|  jenU  ^>Z/ .JV  No.  1-A  making  I 
I  an  enclosure  7x14x5  ft.  high,  com-  I 
I  plete  with  gate  and  fittings.  Or  send  I 
|  6c  today  for  helpful  new  "Buffalo"  I 
I  Portable  Fencing  Booklet  89-C.  4  I 
L  J 


He  was  going  places  until  his  "boss" 
blew  the  stop  signal  on  his  new  Purina 

"SILENT"  DOG  WHISTLE 

Train  your  pet  or  hunting  dog 
with  this  amazing  whistle  .  .  . 
your  dog  can  hear  it  when  you 
can't!  Not  a  toy.  Same  pitch  and 
frequency  as  imported  "Silent" 
Whistles  selling  for  as  much  as 
$1.75,  yet  it's  yours  for  only  25c 
and  the  special  coupon  from  a 
bag  of  Purina  Dog  Chow!  Ask 
your  Dog  Chow  dealer  about 
this  scientifically  balanced  DRY 
food  that's  so  good  for  your  dog 
and  economical,  too! 

PURINA  MILLS...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D06MH0W 


CALL  WESTERN  "ONION  . . . They'll 
tell  you  where  to  buy  DOG  CHOW 


Government  did  not  contemplate 
any  action  against  our  canine 
friends.  .  .  . 

"However,  a  new  factor  was 
introduced  recently  when  the 
Ministry  of  Food  announced  its 
intention  of  embarking  on  a  great 
rat  extermination  scheme,  and  in 
this  campaign  every  dog  can  help. 


Most  of  our  native  breeds,  and 
many  of  the  imported  ones,  have 
sporting  instincts  and  who  is  to 
say  that  even  the  luxury  dog,  like 
the  Pekingese,  is  incapable  of 
playing  his  part  since  there  are 
many  recorded  instances  of  this 
breed  dealing  effectually  with 
rodents." 


Prevent  Dog  Damage 


INTERPRETING  FIELD  TRIALS 

(Continued  from  page  If) ) 


certain  dog  is  placed  first  and  has 
had  but  one  sparkling  find,  con- 
summated to  perfection.  Some 
other  dog  has  "been  on  birds" 
three  or  four  times,  and  may  not 
have  been  placed  at  all.  It's  all 
so  puzzling  to  the  beginner.  Yet 
we  believe  it  should  not  be,  if  you 
will  hereafter  keep  in  mind  that 
class  always  counts  most  of  all. 

"Yes,  but"  (the  beginner  will 
say  every  time)  "give  me  the  dog 
that  finds  the  most  game.  No  one 
can  kill  game  that's  not  found. 
Never  mind  the  style."  And  the 
arguer  must  make  any  fair  man 
pause  for  his  point — IF: 

1.  If  the  hunter  is  more  pleased 
over  what  he  gets,  than  how 
it's  accomplished;  and, 

2.  If  the  defeated  dog  could 
"outbird"  the  winner  day 
after  day. 

But  you've  got  to  prove  that 
second  point.  You  can't  just  takt- 
it  for  granted — at  least  not  based 
on  just  one  exhibition.  And,  if 
you  can  prove  it,  I'll  be  one  of 
those  to  weaken — for  I,  too,  can 
forgive  a  lot  of  things  in  a  dog 
that  gets  me  game.  We're  straying 
from  the  point,  however. 

A  good  part  of  class  should  be 
those  factors  that  lead  to  finding 
game:  (a)  hunting  instinct  or 
urge;  (b)  speed  to  get  there;  (c) 
courage  to  keep  hard  at  it;  (d) 
judgment  where  to  hunt,  based  on 
experience;  (e)  a  nose  so  true 
that  it  telegraphs  the  message 
swiftly  when  the  birds  are  there. 
And  the  big  point  always  must 
be  that  you  cannot  have  true  class 
without  these  factors. 

I'm  not  saying  that  I,  or  any 
field  trial  fan.  would  deliberately 
select  for  my  own  dogs  that  sort 
of  class  which  is  represented  by 
style,  over  that  other  sort  of  class 
as  represented,  among  other 
things,  by  "bird  sense"  and  nose. 
But  I  do  say  this:  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  most  style  may 
not  be  coupled  to  the  most  nose. 

Or,  put  another  way,  you  don't 
have  to  seek  a  poor  dog  to  find  a 
good  nose.  And.  if  such  a  thing 
does  happen  here  and  there,  it 
simply  has  to  be  just  an  exception 
— never  the  rule.  Bear  these 
angles  in  mind  as  you  seek  to  in- 
terpret   the    placements    of  the 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Sturdy,  true  to  type, 
popular  bloodlines. 

Great  Oaks  Kennels 

P.  0.  Box  125 
Wilmington,  Del. 


judges  at  the  next  field  trial  you 
attend. 

You  may  not  fully  agree  with 
all  this — nor  even  quite  grasp  its 
significance — yet;  but  you  will  if 
you  keep  on  in  the  game. 

While  the  forward  surge  of 
field  trial  interest  has  been  tre- 
mendous during  the  past  twenty 
years,  there  remains  this  curious 
anomaly :  that  many  of  the  most 
important  trials  may  have  much 
smaller  galleries  of  spectators 
than  any  number  of  lesser  events. 

There  is  a  very  simple  reason 
in  field  trials  why  competi- 
tion importance  and  gallery  size 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  Tin-  best 
and  most  extensive  hunting  coun- 
try is  quite  removed  from  popula- 
tion centers,  whence  large  audi- 
ences can  be  drawn.  Even  the  ex- 
ceptions but  help  further  to  prove 
the  rule.  The  growing,  and  deserv- 
edly popular.  Eastern  (one- 
course)  trials  offer  the  ideal 
watching  facilities  to  visitors.  But 
one  can  scarcely  visualize  suc- 
cessful running  of  a  three-hour- 
per-heat  championship  in  such  a 
setting.  Or,  putting  it  another 
way:  to  win  a  prairie  chicken 
championship  near  Moose  Jaw. 
Sask.  is  prided  as  the  greater 
competitive  feat — yet  many,  many 
times  more  people  will  see  your 
dog  perform  if  he  wins  over  the 
course  near  Medford,  N.  J.,  close 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

This  isn't  for  a  minute  to  infer 
that  a  Medford  win  may  not  be  a 
mighty  one — far  from  any  such 
inference  or  thought.  We  all  must, 
and  gladly  do,  grant  the  single 
course  events  undisputed  first 
place  as  developers  of  new  re- 
cruits to  the  game — a  function 
than  which  there  could  be  nothing 
more  important.  But  the  National 
Championship  uses  each  day  a 
good  part  of  some  30.000  acres 
near  Grand  Junction.  Tenn.  The 
point  is  that  vast  hunting  areas 
and  great  crowds  just  don't  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Still,  whether  long  heats  or 
short,  the  same  fundamental  of 
class  is  what  counts.  The  main 
difference  in  the  championships 
is,  not  only  that  they  are  long 
enough  to  level  out  the  element  of 

DOG  ENCLOSURES 

investigate  Crown's  ri^id 
angle-steel  framework 
for  dog  runs  an4  pens. 
Neat,  sturdy,  serviceable. 
Special  non-clim.tble  wire 
fabrics.    Write  for 
catalog  today. 
Cro*n  Iron  Works 

Company 
l220TylerSt..  N.  E. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Keep  dogs  off  Furniture 
with  Powder  Chaperone 

Just  sprinkle  Powder  Chaperone — the  amazing 
new  powder  on  chairs,  beds.  rugs,  sofas — 
wherever  you  want  your  dog  to  keep  off.  Harm- 
less. Doesn't  show.  You  don't  smell  it  -but  your 
dog  does — and  learns  to  stay  away.  Helps  train 
your  dog.  Protects  females  from 
male  dog  annoyance. 

Powder  Chaperone  sl°°,r.id 

Generous  package.  Several  months' 
supply.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Order 
Powder  Chaperone  C.O.D.,  $1  plus 
postage.  Or  send  $1  and  ue  pay 
postage.  Sudbury  Laboratory,  P.  O. 
Box  432, So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 


It's  the  only  proved 
dog  stain  remover1 
Really  prevents  rugs 
from  rotting  and 
bleaching.  Money 
back  guarantee. 
Thousands  of  satis- 
6ed  users!  Pint  site. 
$1.25  8  oz..  75c 
At  y  our  dealer  —  or 
u-rite  us  direct. 

CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 

1711  Soma  Hilst.d  StrMI 

OliOlf  I,    I  I  I  i  B  •  I  1 


,  FREE 


EkiN  EMA 

WORM 
CAPSULES 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 
KEEP      FREE  FROM 
WORMS 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No  -  652 
Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept  ,  Desk  N20D 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke  Davis  Products 


•  QU&DINE  YOUR  DOG  AGAINST 
winter  conditions  such  as  shedding, 
falling  hair,  dandruff  scales,  doggy 
odor,  ear  and  sarcoptic  mange,  ring- 
worm, ticks,  fleas.  Do  as  the  great 
kennels  do.  Quadine  your  dog  for  that 
dog  show  sheen.  $1  00  per  bottle  Buy 
the  Quadine  jr.  non-dog  atomizer  set.  making  application  easy, 
cleanly  and  economical.  $1.00  including  bottle  Quadine  from  your 
dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
  Dept  C,  317  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Every  size  for  every 
need.  Send  for  our 
free  100  page  catalog 
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luck,  bat  that  they  are  endurance 
tests  that  prove  heart  as  well  as 
head  and  heels.  And  the  dog  with 
the  heart  to  hold  true  to  class  thru 
long  hours  of  hard  going — there 
you  have  the  class  dog  indeed  !  For 
what  can  more  surely  show  real 
class,    than  courage? 

What  of  the  thrills  you'll  get  if 
you  go  into  this  game?  None 
greater  in  any  sport !  I've  never 
uncovered  the  one  certain  reason ; 
but  might  not  be  too  far  wrong 
with  this  explanation:  You  ride 
a  horse,  drive  a  car.  hit  a  s>olf  or 


tennis  ball — but  the  handling  of 
an  eager,  fast,  wide  dog  is  an  in- 
finitely more  delicate  thing  than 
all  these  others  combined.  I  could 
prove  this  with  pages  of  evidence 
— but  give  you  just  one  instance 
as  conclusive  enough.  A  perfectly 
seasoned  and  mature  medical  man 
became  so  excited  while  handling 
his  Setter  that,  on  one  occasion 
when  he  had  dismounted  to  Hush 
game,  he  tried  for  several  minutes 
to  re-mount  himself  on  a  mule  that 
two  other  men  were  already 
riding ! 


ANYONE  CAN  CATCH  A  TROUT 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


trout  get  finicky.  Then  even  the 
most  experienced  anglers  take  to 
the  fast  water  between  the  pools 
in  their  favorite  streams,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  Palmer  tied  flies 
(which  don't  look  like  natural 
flies  any  more  than  they  do  a  bale 
of  hay)  live  up  to  their  reputa- 
tions. 

Being  covered  with  hackle  from 
head  to  foot,  they  ride  the  bumps 
and  whitecaps  like  ducks.  Prob- 
ably the  fast  water  distorts  the 
trout's  vision  so  that  he  is  not 
sure  whether  it  is  a  natural  or 
not.  so  he  takes  a  chance.  Don't 
make  a  mistake,  however,  and 
think  the  types  of  flies  other  than 
Palmer  will  not  do  the  trick.  They 
will,  and  often  when  the  Palmer 
fails. 

In  August  the  streams  are 
usually  extremely  low  and  the 
trout  have  been  ducking  flies  of 
all  descriptions  for  several 
months.  Some  have  sore  jaws  or 
a  few  teeth  missing  and  others 
still  have  feather-covered  hooks 
and  silkworm  gut  hanging  from 
their  lips.  They  are  obviously 
fully  educated  to  the  diabolical 
capers  of  man.  Now  is  the  time 
to  use  that  long  leader  tapered 
down  to  three  or  four  X.  You 
may  use  your  favorite  patterns  of 
flies,  but  personally  I  prefer  them 
tied  on  small  hooks,  fourteens, 
sixteens.  and  eighteens ;  sparsely 
dressed.  Now  is  also  the  time  to 
do  a  little  fancy  stalking. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  nov- 
ice angler  could  take  trout  regard- 
less of  how  crude  his  tactics  might 
be.  However  these  days  trout 
have  been  associated  with  the 
tricks  of  man  for  so  long  that  it 
is  born  in  them  to  be  wary.  There- 
fore when  we  fish,  especially  in 
low  water,  we  should  move  about 
with  extreme  caution  and  cast 
our  flies  well  ahead,  and  near  all 
the  rocks  that  raise  their  heads 
above  water,  for  here,  especially 
in  fast  water,  is  where  the  feed- 
ing trout  take  up  their  stands  to 
watch  for  natural  flies. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  proper 
casting,  the  ability  to  get  out  a 
reasonably  long  line  and  place  it 
fairly  accurately,  is  a  problem 
which  confronts  every  beginner. 

Go  out  with  some  other  angler 
and  watch  him  cast.  Then,  if  you 
want  to,  sneak  off  by  yourself  and 
trv  it.  Whale  awav  until  vou  can 


straighten  out  enough  line  and 
leader  to  land  a  fly  near  a  trout 
twenty  feet  away.  Don't  let  any- 
one tell  you  you  can't  catch  trout 
that  close  either;  the  best  and 
worst  anglers  have  done  it — and 
closer  too.  There  are  mighty  few 
times  when  you  need  great  lengths 
of  line  in  actual  fishing  and  even 
experts  have  trouble  controlling 
their  lines,  and  catching  fish,  with 
long,  "tournament"  casts. 

It  took  me  about  two  hours  out 
behind  the  wood  shed  to  learn  to 
straighten  a  line  out  well  enough 
so  that  the  next  time  I  went  to 
the  stream  I  could  catch  trout.  I 
feel  that  the  average  person  could 
do  the  same. 

Another  point,  don't  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  you  have  to  strike 
the  fraction  of  a  second  you  see  a 
trout  come  up  to  your  fly.  If  he 
wants  it  he  will  hook  himself,  pro- 
viding you  have  the  slack  out  of 
the  line.  The  fellow  who  is  light- 
ning fast  on  the  butt  of  his  rod, 
yanks  the  fly  out  of  the  trout's 
mouth. 

One  very  important  thing  the 
novice  should  know  before  he 
goes  near  a  stream  is  stream  eti- 
quette. This  is  a  feature  of  an- 
gling which  some  men  either  don't 
know  or  aren't  sportsmen  enough 
to  practice. 

Whenever  you  see  an  angler 
casting  for  a  rising  trout,  don't 
walk  or  cast  anywhere  near  him. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  learn 
something.  Get  out  of  the  stream 
and  walk  around  him,  well  back 
on  the  bank.  Watch  what  goes  on : 
if  the  fisherman  is  an  old-timer 
you  may  pick  up  a  trick  or  two. 

There  are  stupid  trout  just  as 
there  are  stupid  humans,  but  on 
the  average  they  are  smart  and 
wary.  So  always  fish  the  best  you 
know  how.  Learn  to  stalk  your 
trout  as  the  hunter  stalks  his 
buck.  Use  one  of  the  best  patterns 
of  flies  and  as  fine  a  leader  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  and  cast  with 
as  much  care  as  possible.  If  you 
do  this  you  are  sure  to  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  success. 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  at  first 
yoii  only  catch  a  few  trout  when 
the  old-timers  are  filling  their  bas- 
kets. Your  time  will  come.  In  the 
meantime  you  will  learn  that 
there  is  more  to  fly  fishing  than 
the  mere  catching  of  fish. 


FENCE  UPKEEP  COSTS 
FOR  10  TO  20  YEARS! 


LINCRAFT  Fences 

Retain  Their  Good  Looks  and 
Usefulness  for  Many  Years 
Without  Any  Attention 

Solid  rhesl nut  timber— cut  at  just 
the  right  time — insures  maximum 
service  and  life.  Avoid  higher 
prices  —  invest  in  a  new  fence now  ! 


LINCRAFT  ENGLISH  HURDLE 
FENCE  (Tup  Picture).  Hand  split 
chefttnut  rails  and  cross  pieces. 
Pointed  cheelnut  posts,  creo- 
sote treated — 8  -  foot  panels. 
4,  5  and  6  rail  types. 

LINCRAFT  POST  1  RAIL  FENCE  ■ 

{Right  Picture).  Heavy,  hand-  I 
hewn  chestnut  rails  and  post*  S 
(locust  posts  optional).  11 -foot 
rails.  3,  1  and  5  rail  types. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  of  RUSTIC  PRODUCTS 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 


201  LOGAN  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WATERVLIET,  N.Y. 


WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


KARSTEN  FARM,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  in  company  with  an  impressive  list 
of  America's  finest  farms  and  estates  —  is  proud  of  buildings  designed,  equipped 
and  ventilated  by  JAMESWAY.  Whether  you  like  the  clean,  functional  beauty  of 
modern  all-metal  construction,  or  favor  buildings  of  more  conventional  line  and 
material  —  JAMESWAY  can  help  you  plan  for  utmost  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 
Call  in  a  trained  JAMESWAY  Man  to  help  you  plan.    No  cost  or  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CL-  441 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


STEARNS  Lawn  Mowers 


1941    Feature    Power  Mowers 
Wheel-Drive  and  Roll-Drive  Models 

With  its  new   1941   power  lawn  mowers,  the 

Stearns  line  includes  models  to  suit  every  purse 

and  to  cover  every  grass-cutting  need.  These  are 

all  practical  units,  free  from  all  tricky  or  compli- 
cated mechanism.  Each  model  is  as  outstand- 
ing in  quality  and  operating  economy  as  in 

price. 

Ranging  from  18  inch  to  27  inch  cut, 
these  mowers  are  designed  to  give 
long,  dependable  service.  All  models 
are  rubber  tired  and  equipped  with 
Briggs  &  Stratton  four-cycle  engines. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Complete  Catalog  No.  64 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.  estab.  1864  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A great  many  people  have  not 
understood-that  original  work 
means  not  copied  as  well  as  not 
traced.  Marjorie  Reese,  the  win- 
ner of  the  January  prize  was  one 
of  these  and  returned  her  prize 
as  soon  as  she  learned  of  her  un- 
intentional error. 

Hereafter,  all  contributors  who, 
knowing  this  rule,  send  in  copied 
material  as  their  own  work,  will 
be  barred  from  further  competi- 
tion for  a  year. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page 
were  selected  primarily  for  their 
quality  of  originality  from  over 
eighty  drawings.  The  artists  of 
these  possess  the  absolutely  es- 
sential character  for  success  in 
art.  Anybody  can  copy — few  can 
create. 

An  American  Indian  boy, 
whose  real  name  is  Frank  Cuts 
the  Rope,  wins  this  month's  prize. 
Can  you  understand  why?  Can't 
you  see  that  not  only  has  he  had 
an  original  idea  but  also  the  abil- 
ity to  express  it  in  his  very  own 
style,  that  it  is  accurate  and 
truthful  in  detail  and  therefore 
rings  true. 

There  is  not  a  picture  on  this 
page,  that  has  not  real  merit.  Now 
that  you  know  you  are  to  use  your 
brains  and  imaginations  as  well 
as  your  hands,  please  do. 

Suggested  subjects — "View 
from  my  window",  "Spring  plant- 
ing," "Recess,"  "Spring  fever." 


Mi 


Drawn  by  Forrest  Davis,  Quincy, 
Fla.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Helen  McClain,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.;  aged  11 


Drawn     by     Frances  Warfield, 
Woodbine,  Md.;  aged  l\ 


RULES 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  KEEP  IT 

1.  All  contestants  must  be  under  18  years  of  age. 

2.  All  contributions  must  bear  your  name,  age,  address  and 
signature  of  parent,  guardian  or  teacher  that  it  is  your 
own  original  work. 

3.  By  "original"  is  meant  of  your  own  creation,  not  traced 
and  NOT  COPIED,  for  drawings,  and  not  based  on 
someone  else's  story  or  poem,  for  written  contributions. 

4.  Send  all  contributions  to  The  Young  Sportsman,  c/o 
Country  Life,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn   by  Betty   Frazier,  Rox- 
borough,  Pa. 


Draion   by  Nancy  Lee  Digram, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.;  aged  IS 


Drawn    by    Magelen  Ohrstrom, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  aged  12 


Drawn    by    Diana  Kirkpatrick, 
Warrenton,  J'a.;  aged  12 


v .     v  , 


..N  / 


Drawn   by  Frank  Cuts  The  Rope,  St.  Paul's  Indian 
Mission,  Mont.;  aged  17 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Mulkey,  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich.;  aged  12 


Drawn   by   Jo   Ann   Fox,  Flag, 
Ark.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Betty  Walker,  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  aged  12 


£ucae 


Drawn    by    Carmela  Cantalupo, 
East  Boston,  Mass.;  aged  13 


Drawn    by    Pat    Taub,  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  aged  IS 
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-  when  your  chauffeur  drives  ! 


to  drive  yourself  ! 


NEVER  before  has  a  car  glided  from  rest  into  motion  so 
smoothly  as  the  Crown  Imperial!  Fluid  Drive  is  one 
of  Chrysler's  greatest  gifts  to  rear  compartment  passengers! 

And  never  before  has  motoring  been  so  easy  and 
pleasant  for  the  driver. 

That's  why  the  Crown  Imperial  is  such  a  logical  car  for 
people  who  sometimes  like  to  take  the  wheel  themselves. 

Now  in  its  third  brilliant  season  on  the  Crown  Impe- 
rial, Fluid  Drive  is  augmented  by  Vacamatic  transmission 
.  .  .  another  Chrysler  wonder-worker  that  adjusts  gear 
ratios  for  you  and  makes  the  thrilling  most  of  the  great 
Spitfire  engine. 

Why  not  try  a  car  you'll  really  like  to  drive?  Crown 
Imperial  offers  you  all  that's  newest  and  best  in  motoring 
luxury  .  .  .  and  its  advantages  are  equally  apparent  on  the 
rear  seat  or  behind  the  wheel. 


*  Tune  in  on  the  Major  Bowes  Original  Amateur  Hour,  CBS,  Every  Thursday, 
9  to  10  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time 
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